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I 'Al/iC£5' IS NOT A GAZETTEER, any more than the volume of People, 
in this series, is a biographical dictionary. Men are peculiar place-makers, 
I whether they create Zimbabwe or the landscape garden at Stourhead; 
^ and in spite of its dull patches, the surface of the world is exquisitely en¬ 
tangled, from the Bridal Veil at Yosemite to the oasis at Bahariya. 

Contributors who enjoyed writing about places were asked to give a reply to 
straightforward questions. What is it like to be there ? (/ may not be going, but 
please tell tne.) What did you see when you were there, when you climbed the 
Nathu La, the Pass of the Nose, into Tibet {to that, the reply is given by a 
Tibetan), or when you reached Alice Springs in the middle of Australia, or flew 
over lonely Rockall in a plane, or took a tram ride out to Carthage ? What are 
some of the things briefly, which are worth knowing about the character or the 
history of the place? Contributors have been asked for impressions and re¬ 
actions, with only a sufficient strengthening of the facts. All the facts, all the 
dates, all the architectural details, all the old stories, and a statistical abstract 

0 

of exports and imports - these would belong to impersonal guidebooks or to 
histories of art or to textbooks of geography which are still more impersonal. 

The choice has been arbitrary. In part, it must be admitted, it is an editors' 
choice of those enjoyable places in the world they have been able to visit them¬ 
selves {a very small number) and those {so great a number) they would enjoy, if 
only there were life enough and time; and if travel cost a halfpenny a mile. Yet 



here are places out of many countries, many oceans, and all the continents, 
from very minute islands to very large cities, from lakes and mountains to head¬ 
lands and canals. Here is travel in spaee, but also travel in time. On a creek that 
runs to the modern city of Wilmington, in Delaware, Swedish colonists landed in 
1638 to found New Sweden, at Gardar in Greenland a Norse colony had its cathe¬ 
dral: from English Stonehenge a trail leads back through the Mediterranean to 
Mycenae in Greece. A splendid trail led the Portuguese around that cape which 
ivm one of Good Hope for the Indies, up to Sofala, up to Sokotra, to Goa, across 
to Mergui and round to Macao - all of them places described in this book. 

Here is travel also in varieties and depth offeeling. The tr Hit lions of Stone¬ 
henge, the images on Easter Island, the temples of Paestum or the Castalian 
Spring, the sacrificial pyramid at Cholula, the Externsteine in Germany, the 
Cave of a Thousand Buddhas at Tun Huang on the ancient Silk Road-all these 
and more in the book are places where men have felt the impulses of the divine. 

The sense of wonder is not something which died with Marco Polo. Travelling 
five miles or five hundred, back fifty years or back five thousand, each of us is an 
explorer, discovering what is new at any rate to ourselves. The story is told of 
an Irishman who had his first sight of the Niagara Falls. He turned away — he 
would have been no companion for Marco Polo and perhaps no reader for this 
book of399places - with the remark ‘ Why wouldn't they?' 
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Castle of the Bronze Age 

ABB A SANTA, a village on the western side of 
Sardinia, by the railway which runs across the island 
from Terranova to Oristano, is exciting less for itself 
than for the great Nuraghe Losa, half a mile away. 
This is one of the best preserved conical towers of the 
Sardinian Bronze Age - buildings which have been 
described as ‘the castles of martial chieftains ... 
strung out at relatively short intervals along the val¬ 
leys or fertile plains, evidently implying a peculiar 
clan organization in which the need for defence out¬ 
weighed all other considerations’. The bronze figur¬ 
ines in the museum at Cagliari (q.v.), the island 
capital, show the kind of men who built the imrashi, 
and lived and farmed and fought around them. 

The Abbasanta Plain is hot and dusty and dry; 
the dust whitens the ovals of prickly pear alongside 
thin fields of com; sometimes locusts flutter ob¬ 
scenely over the hedges. Away to the west is the great 
hydro-electric reservoir fed by the Tirso river, be¬ 
yond that again are the delightful mountains, the 
cork and chestnut forests, the holly groves, and the 
dark mountain villages of the Gennargentu. But the 
past of Sardinia is to be found on the plains and in 
the valleys, not up in the cooler air of the mountain 
ranges. A guardian of this national monument, 
rather carelessly cared for, comes from the village 
with candle, matches and keys. There ahead is the 
Nuraghe Losa, long and humped and ungainly, dull 
brown, stranded out of time like a whale; of big 
somewhat rounded lumps of basalt, skilfully laid 
without mortar, in regular courses, diminishing in 
size from base to summit, and warm to the touch as 
one scrambles to an entrance above ground, through 
which one disappears into a suddenly cold, dark in¬ 


terior, hollow, chambered and niched, with a stair¬ 
case up again to the sky. The nuraghe is a formidable 
stony creature, shaggy here and there with brambles 
and ivy and bristly with dead grass. 

It was the citadel of a village of beehive huts; and 
a settlement here lasted a long time, though the 
traces of it among the wizened shrubs and the dry 
bents are mostly meagre and indistinct. The most 
moving item, of much later date than the nuraghe, is 
a graveyard, a field of small tombs or kists carsed 
out of the natural rock, all empty now, though some 
still have their stone lids in place, or leaning against 
the side. Nuraghi&rc thick on the ground hereabouts 
in western Sardinia, especially towards Macomer a 
few miles north and over the hills in the valleys and 
on the coastal plain of Oristano, but not many of 
them are so well preserved or so evocati\'e of Sar¬ 
dinia’s ancient civilization. A smaller one stands on 
the edge of the Tirso reservoir, almost within the 
grasp of its blue waters. The Abbasanta Plain, un- 
dramatic in itself, is a district of dancing, melancholy 
singing and the slow swaying passage of fawn oxen 
pulling carts and wagons and sticking resolutely to 
the dusty middle of the road. (Map III.) 


Sivans in the lagoon 

ABBOTSBURY, a village on the Dorset coast, 
preserves a past of various ages as well and as 
charmingly as anywhere in Great Britain. 

It grew up round a Benedictine abbey of St Peter, 
founded in 1026 by a steward of King Canute. The 
village, with a main street of stone cottages built in 
the seventeenth century, lies between green hills and 
the sea, and keeps more than one remnant of its 
monastic heyday. On a small hill stands the fifteenth- 
century chapel of St Catherine, a perfect building of 
stone walls and stone roof without timber, looking 
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out to sea; and not far away spreads a long and 
magnificent bam, still used every day, in which the 
monks collected their tithe of com, beans, hay, etc., 
from the farmers. 

Past the bam a path leads down over the grass to 
a lagoon protected from the English Channel by a 
high-raised bank of pebbles, the natural wonder 
known as the Chesil Bank, which stretches away for 
miles to the south-east. Here the monks harboured a 
colony of swans, w-hich is still maintained by the 
Earls of llchester. Ring a bell by a wicket-gate, and 
you are admitted to a low willow garden of brackish 
channels and pens and nesting sites and a scatter of 
snowy feathers. Swans sit proudly and gracefully 
among the reeds, eyeing visitors with a beady indif¬ 
ference; cygnets, still dusky in their first plumage, 
make silvery noises and flop about behind their 
mothers. Beyond pens and reeds and willows are 
the ruffled waters of the lagoon sparkling blue in the 
May sunshine or white with some portion of the 
eight hundred mute swans, which are free to come 
and go. 

Abbotsbury parishioners still present a custom on 
May 13th - which was May Day before the change of 
the calendar in 1752. Garlands of flowers are carried 
on poles through the village and then taken in boats 
and thrown into the sea. (Map I.) 


Not dust but a shell 

ABERDEEN, third largest city in Scotland, lies 
between the mouths of two salmon rivers, the Dee 
and the Don. ‘Dundee is dust,’ a Highland poet has 
written, ‘but Aberdeen is a shell’ - a sea-shell. 

The high waves of the cold North Sea assail a long 
yellow beach, backed towards the Brig o’ Don by 
tussocky dunes. Trippers from Glasgow and the 
south and west sprawl there in the summer, or crowd 
into charabancs to explore Deeside, with its stretches 
of grouse-moor, little flashing lochs, clumps of sil¬ 
ver birch, to look for its small plain seventeenth- 
century castles, and more elaborate Victorian imita¬ 
tions of them, such as Balmoral. But Donside to the 
north, and the stubborn plain of Buchan, a region of 
farmers and fishermen, have done more to shape the 
hard, prudent, self-sufficient Aberdonian character. 
That is reflected in the motto of Marischal College 


and the Keiths, ‘They say. What say they? Let them 
say,’and in a traditional saying: ‘Aberdeen, an’ twal 
mile roun, and then whaur are ye?’ 

In a chilly way, which such tags suggest, Aberdeen 
is, after Edinburgh, the handsomest of Scottish 
cities. There is little smoke, for there are no heavy 
industries. In any case the white granite from Rubis- 
law of which most public buildings and many pri¬ 
vate houses are built does not stain and resists 
weathering. Aberdeen has a perpetually new air. 
The first impression that its main thoroughfare. 
Union Street, makes is one of cold glitter - a bright 
and bleak northern light, a sparkling of mica, a frosty 
distinction. Union Street proceeds by way of Albyn 
Place (terraced houses, doctors, clubs, nursing 
homes) to Queen’s Road, where the full opulence of 
the Aberdeen bourgeoisie bursts into flower - the 
solid Victorian houses with fine front gardens, the 
white Rubislaw granite often picked out like a tipsy 
cake with bits of pink granite from Peterhead, the 
intractable rock twisted into miniature tunets. 
Granite is most effective when used plainly, as in the 
harsh facade of the New Market, turning off Union 
Street; but Aberdonian ingenuity can play strange 
tricks with granite, and on the fa?ade of Marischal 
College, the modem part of Aberdeen University, 
granite has been teased into a Gothic fretwork of 
spun sugar. 

Old Aberdeen, the Auld Toun or Aulton - the life 
of which centres upon the older part of the univer¬ 
sity, has not the aggressively timeless air (Victorian- 
ism with any possible patina washed away by an 
invisible acid) of Union Street and the Queen’s 
Road. The Chanonry, the row of eighteenth- 
century houses with high walls and pleasant straggly 
gardens in which many of the professors live, might 
have been transplanted from an English cathedral 
city. King’s College, itself, with its crown steeple, 
and St Machar’s Cathedral, with its sullen, almost 
military strength and its two defiant towers, evoke an 
obstinate past. That past is not conventionally ro¬ 
mantic; there is little in Aberdonian history of the 
End of an Auld Sang or of Charlie-over-the-Water. 
Aberdeen has been a burgher city, notable in violent 
ages for its moderation or tepidity - Montrose, no 
local favourite, had to capture the city twice, once 
to bring it over to the Covenant, and once to bring 
it over to the King. The suit of armour of a broad, 
squat, bandy-legged Lord Provost, who fought 
against the Lord of the Isles at the Red Harlaw, 
stands in the entrance-hall of the Town House as a 
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reminder that Aberdeen stands for Lowland prudence 
- a northern upthrust of Lowland prudence - and 
not for highland romance. It remains today the 
most middle-class city in Scotland, a pocket of 
healthy provincial life where the middle-aged aca¬ 
demic and civic dignitaries, their faces reddened by 
the brisk sea-wind, who gather at one or at s\\ at 
‘Jemmy Hay’s’ for a crack and a dram, have not 
yet heard that we are living in an Age of Anxiety. 
(Map II.) 


Crusaders' town 

ACRE, on the coast of Israel, now a small, pictur¬ 
esque harbour town caught in the indifference of old 
age. Napoleon and the Crusaders gave it a place in 
history. In 1291 the Crusaders abandoned Acre, and 
the great adventure in the East came to an end. From 
then on, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem and Cyprus 
e.xercised only a token sovereignty over the Holy 
Land. Five hundred years later the stubborn defence 
of Acre, supported by a British fleet under Sir Sidney 
Smith, gave Napoleon his first taste of failure. 

Lapped by the Mediterranean, Acre has in fact 
been invested, besieged, bombarded and reduced 
times without number. Its harbour is now silted up, 
its sea wall has been scarred and pitted by gunfire, 
the coming of railroads have made it no longer the 
harbour for the Hauran and Damascus, and only rem¬ 
nants of a few great caravanserais, or inns, recall the 
time when two or three thousand grain-laden camels 
entered the town each day. The major relic of its old 
days of prosperity is the great mosque of El-Jezzar, 
dominating the centre of the town. Villas and ware¬ 
houses are built on medieval foundations of the time 
of Saladin and Richard Coeur-de-Lion, vine, orange 
tree, jasmine and rose grow out of the past, and the 
townspeople still carry on the murex fishery of the 
Phoenicians, for that ancient purple dye so valued in 
the ancient world. (Map VII.) 


Dry wind, red dust 

ADELAIDE, the capital of South Australia, is a 
geometrical city in two dimensions, named by request 


of King William the Fourth after his German Queen. 
Only along the main streets, and here and there else¬ 
where, are there tall office blocks, commercial build¬ 
ings and warehouses: for the rest, the light-coloured 
mass of the town is two storeys high. The wide 
streets, crossing one another always at right angles, 
and changing their names as they do so for the sake 
of variety, and the great squares, each matching an¬ 
other in the design, make the mass seem shallower 
even than it is. 

These great open areas inside the city, although 
they are often fringed with shade-trees, allow the 
white sunshine to penetrate and saturate the whole 
place. They open it to the dry wind from the deserts 
far away to the north, and sometimes to fierce red 
dust-storms. But in compensation for this, the gulfs 
of air between the low blocks of buildings give entry, 
as well, to the cool, moist, salty winds from Saint 
Vincent’s Gulf, which lies to the south - since Ade¬ 
laide and its fertile hinterland form, as it were, an 
isthmus between a burning wilderness stretching 
away to the centre of the continent, and the Southern 
Ocean, which rolls away to white Antarctica. 

Adelaide was conceived in geometrical terms in 
the orderly mind of Colonel Light, the first Surveyor- 
General of South Australia, who arrived in the new 
colony in August 1836, one month after the first 
settlers. Vested with absolute authority in the matter, 
he chose the site for the capital, seven miles up the 
River Torrens, in the face of some opposition. Time 
has justified his choice, and Light’s rectilinear plan, 
and, above all, his e.xcellent device of surrounding 
the square city centre with a belt of parkland half 
a mile wide. Beyond this green girdle, the suburbs 
begin; some of them industrial; some modestly ele¬ 
gant and exclusive; most of them a monotony of 
brick bungalows, saved from dreariness by the fact 
that each stands in its own garden. 

The Torrens, for most of its course through the 
town, is a pleasant stream; and beside it there are 
lovely public gardens. Above the low skyline of the 
city rise many more spires than one would expect in a 
place of the size; Adelaide is called the City of 
Churches. It is called also the City of Culture: an epi¬ 
thet which an excellent university, a number of good 
schools and colleges and libraries, and a certain enthu¬ 
siasm for concerts, lectures and exhibitions of paint¬ 
ings, may be held to justify. In addition to their intel¬ 
lectual pursuits, the people of Adelaide are much given 
to entertaining at home, and in the case of rich mer¬ 
chants and of the prosperous squatters (pastoralists) 
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who ha\e their town houses there, the parties that 
take place in the soft southern evenings are often, by 
Australian standards, both lavish and elegant. 

As though by way of a natural riposte to these 
spiritual and social graces, the quiet city acquired, in 
the first half of this century, a small but vigorous 
underworld, mainly hangers-on of the spotting life, 
but including some really bad men. It was as if the 
little city did not want to be left behind in wickedness 
by the more metropolitan, more cosmopolitan cities 
of the east. True, there were no dark, narrow alleys to 
conceal an luulerwoM in that flat, geometric city, but 
there were the drabber quarters of the ever-expanding 
rash of two-storeyed and one-storeyed, characterless 
streets, and the Criminal Investigation Department 
was kept as busy as the picturesque uniformed police 
(who sometimes wore white helmets in the style of 
English soldiers of the Indian Mutiny, and some¬ 
times the kepis in which their predecessors, several 
generations before, had hunted down the bush¬ 
rangers). 

This underworld was notable only because Ade¬ 
laide, in general, was so good, so prim, so quiet, so 
cultured. And between the roughs on the one hand 
and the rich on the other, there has always been a 
vast majority of ordinary citizens who work in the 
commercial city, stroll at mid-day under the trees in 
the wide streets and squares, and, at the week-end, 
dig in their gardens, or play tennis, or go to watch 
football or cricket (Don Bradman retired from cricket 
to become an Adelaide stockbroker), or drive up 
through the orchards to the airy heights of Mount 
Lofty, or travel down to the shores of the Gulf to 
swim in its quiet waters, in the strange violescent light 
of that long, cool inland arm of the Southern Ocean. 

In all the state of South Australia (more than twice 
as big as Spain) there are fewer than three-quarters of 
a million people, and more than half of these live in 
Adelaide. Others have to grow the wheat, the wool 
and the wine, and extract the iron and copper, and 
herd the cattle of the arid interior, though Adelaide 
deals in these things. (Map X.) 


Shah Jehan's grief 

A G R A, on the banks of the Jumna river, south-east 
of Delhi, has its great memorials of the Mogul 


dynasty - of Akbar, Shah Jehan and his son Aurang- 
zeb. The Taj Mahal, which Shah Jehan built for his 
favourite wife early in the seventeenth century, is 
much more rewarding than one might guess, when 
‘looking at the Taj by Moonlight’ has been a tag or 
a joke on English music-halls. It suggested that this 
glory of Agra was rather fly-blown, after all. Nothing 
could be less true. 

The Taj Mahal took seventeen years to finish 
under the architect Ustad Isa, probably a Persian 
from Shiraz, who summoned craftsmen from all over 
Asia and even a master goldsmith from France, one 
Austin de Bordeaux. The mausoleum is set in a gar¬ 
den of exquisite design. The water-courses of this 
garden are laid out with the geometrical precision 
of a fine-cut diamond, and if the mausoleum itself 
were nothing but a ruin - which it is not - the garden 
would still be worth a visit. The Emperor intended it 
to be an indestructible tribute; and now, after three 
centuries, this pure amalgam of marble and precious 
stones, which marries the art of the jeweller with that 
of the architect, invites our appreciation not in its 
senescence and decay, as Notre-Dame, for example, 
or Warwick Castle, but fresh and clean, unspotted by 
time. It most effectively disposes of that Western 
culture snobbery which holds that a work of art be¬ 
comes the finer for being chipped and battered with 
age. Here we still see precisely what the Emperor 
meant us to see, though his scheme as a whole was 
never completed. 

The Jumna, which runs behind the Taj, is low and 
muddy; across the fields in the distance one sees a 
smoking factory and a puffing train. But to the left 
the river curves away towards the red stone mass of 
Agra Fort and to the Emperor’s window from which 
Jehan gazed forth to watch the shaping of his mauso¬ 
leum. There was to have been another shrine on the 
opposite bank of the stream, of black marble, and 
the two shrines were to have been linked by a marble 
bridge. But no matter; the white Taj Mahal is com¬ 
plete in itself, with its river terrace, its surrounding 
gardens and the two small mosques on either side. 

In the main chamber, under the dome, the milk- 
white walls are interlaced with gold and gems. All the 
spandrils and angles are inlaid with agates, amethysts, 
japis lazuli and bloodstones in the shape of wreaths, 
frets and scrolls. This work is so fine that when you 
pass your finger over it you feel no edge or indenta¬ 
tion. The inlay is as smooth as though it had been 
painted on. 

The mausoleum is curiously akin to that of Napo- 
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Icon in the Invalides in one point: the real tomb is in a 
basement, while the catafalque on the main floor is 
only there for show. As one descends the shallow 
marble stairs, one passes into the abracadabra world 
of guide and tourist. Men with Ali Baba beards stand 
grouped around the sarcophagus on which are laid - 
ground-bait to catch tourist fish! - some currency 
notes of high denomination. The bearded ones thrust 
flowers into our buttonholes and ask us to hold out 
our hands, into which they presently pour scented 
dust which they cross with their fingers, muttering 
some fortune-telling formula the while. Then they 
stand back smiling, waiting for the tip. 

It does not really matter; nothing can dim the 
grandeur of the Taj Mahal for long. A whole holiday 
crowd, with its bottles of soda-pop and scattered 
newspapers, could be let loose here with impunity. 
The Taj is not so much a building as an essay in pure 
mathematics. It requires no human presence for its 
embellishment: and equally no human e.xcresccnce 
can diminish its serenity. (Map IX.) 


‘Dead xcaiers' 

AIGUES-MORTES, in the south of France, lies 
among the etangs, the salt wastes, of the Camargue, 
the estuary of the Rhone. 

Its name means literally ‘dead waters’, and noth¬ 
ing could be more appropriate. When you approach 
from NImes, the town suddenly appears on the hori¬ 
zon of the endless plain, and when you draw closer 
you see its machicolated ramparts and bastions and 
its solid tower at one comer. It appears as an en¬ 
tirely unspoilt medieval city, long and low. Car- 
cassone gives an impression of the Middle Ages, but 
there it was carefully sought for by the restorations of 
Viollet le Due. At Aigues-Mortes there has been 
little need for restoration. Crossing the moat, you 
enter the town by the great gate and find the slum¬ 
bering streets within the parallelograms of the walls. 
They are not medieval, the houses are nondescript and 
crumbling and there is a sense of no great prosperity. 

Once Aigues-Mortes was a port and a place of 
consequence; but the sea has now receded to leave 
it some miles inland. St Louis chose the port for his 
two embarkations on crusade to the Holy Land in 
1248 and 1270. His statue - a bad statue - stands in 


the main square. It was St Louis who built the mas¬ 
sive Tour de Constance, which stands out among 
the other towers from a distance, a tower immensely 
solid and made up of a series of round rooms with 
embrasures cut into the depth of the walls. These 
are so deep that at one time, when the Tour was used 
as a prison, a cell was made for a prince of the blood 

out of an embrasure alone. 

The Tour de Constance has known much cruelty 
and misery, worst of all at the end of the se\enteenth 
century and the beginning of the eighteenth. This was 
the period following the Revolution of the Edict of 
Nantes, when the Protestants were persecuted. All of 
this area of Languedoc has been Protestant to a de¬ 
gree - the Wars of the Camisards. the Protestant 
peasants, were fought in 1702 and after in the nearby 
grtWgHe of the Cevennes; and many well-born Pro¬ 
testants girls were imprisoned for years in the tower 
for refusing to give up their faith. On one of the walls 
it is still possible to read 'Rhisfez!' scratched by one 
of these prisoners. When Lady Mary Wortley Mon¬ 
tagu visited Nimes and was entertained at a ball given 
there by a garrison of dragoons, she pleaded with the 
Colonel for better treatment of the girls. 

For a time Aigues-Mortes lived by evaporating 
salt, but the industry no longer thrives. (Map V.) 

illustration: Page 321. 


Village of the Berbers 

• * 

AIN LEUH is a Berber village in Morocco, in the 
Middle Atlas forty-five miles from Mekn«. The hills 
around are a mixture of sharp, rocky crests, sweeping 
slopes which have been terraced and cultivated, and 
massy bluffs covered with cedars. Ain Leuh’s intri¬ 
cate mass of flat-roofed houses of stone and mud- 
cement is moulded to the crags and into the crevices 
like a colony of martins’ nests. 

The streets are stairways or steep slopes of stone. 
They are not for vehicles. When you live in Ain Leuh, 
you walk. When you die, your earthly remains are 
carried away not in a hearse, but on a litter borne by 
strong, sure-footed men. Made of wood, and polished 
by long use, this litter waits in a cobbled space by the 
village fountain as a reminder of mortality. 

Open-fronted shops huddle together beside the 
hilly pavements, each on a different level. The shop¬ 
keepers and thoir assistants squat on the floor inside. 
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among their wares, making or mending, since most 
of them are craftsmen as well. Potters turn their 
wheels, metal-workers make a monotonous incessant 
tapping with little hammers, weavers bend over their 
looms, tailors and shoemakers and barbers are busy, 
all in the light and shadow of the descending or 
ascending streets. 

High on the hill, the clear light strikes the walls of 
the mosque; down the slope a street ends at a small 
footbridge, where children watch the water rushing 
underneath. Up and dowm the rough stone pave¬ 
ments move the erect and dignified figures of the 
mountain men, in their woollen robes, wearing tur¬ 
bans or broidered skull-caps. Their women walk with 
them, unveiled, their splendid eyes considering the 
passers-by with a frank regard unknown among the 
Arab women of the plains. The Berber women have 
a proud status and the character to defend it. 

These people are Moslems. Their way of life is 
ruled as strictly by social codes as the life of Moroc¬ 
can Arabs, though Islam is predominantly a religion 
to them and not an all-embracing law. At Ain Leuh 
they are eternal drinkers of mint tea, they like danc¬ 
ing to drums, flutes and strings, they like festivities, 
under the wide arms of the cedar trees, where they 
settle down to sheep roasted whole. Most of them are 
farmers and herdsmen. In the evenings at Ain Leuh 
a tinkling of bells comes down from the upland pas¬ 
tures, farmers trudge home from the terraces. The air 
is mountain air, fresh and clean, and carries the call 
to prayer from the mosque. Up in the cedar trees, sil¬ 
houetted against the sunset, monkeys swing and 
chatter. (Map VIII.) 


Napoleon's town 

AJACCIO, the capital of Corsica and birthplace 
of Napoleon, spreads its pink-and-white houses along 
a bay, wooded, shapely and mountainous. 

The town is still obsessed with the spirit of the Em¬ 
peror; his statue looks out over the sea, his family 
home is a shrine, and one drinks in bars or walks 
through streets named after him, in one form or an¬ 
other. Only General de Gaulle runs him close: he, 
too, has boulevards and bars and the Place de Gaulle, 
where cafes blare out records of Tino Rossi, the Cor¬ 
sican tenor. In the Second World War (as they do not 


forget to tell you) Corsicans gave much help to Allied 
submarines, and de Gaulle was the first French 
general to enter Ajaccio after the liberation. 

In summer Ajaccio is crowded for a while, and ex¬ 
pensive. For the rest of the year it is a town of faded 
gentility, an Empire town of the eighteenth century, 
well laid-out, solidly built, comfortably propor¬ 
tioned. In the winter its mild climate draws the elderly 
well-to-do: they arrive in the steamers which run 
from Marseilles and Nice to Tunis, intend to stay for 
a few months, and end up by living there. They enjoy 
the nostalgia which clouds Ajaccio, and the fact that 
Merimw, de Maupassant (who pictures Corsica so 
well in Une Vie) and Daudet all lived and set novels 
in the neighbourhood. For the romantic recollection 
of smugglers in Cornwall, here there are memories of 
the vendettas and traditional feuds, now infrequent, 
which inspired the more sensational novels of Cor¬ 
sica such as Les Frires Corses by Dumas. 

For five miles westward along the bay a string of 
olive-shaded sandy beaches reaches to the peninsula 
off which lie the Isles Sanguinares, so beloved of 
Daudet. Buses race half-hourly from the plane trees 
of the Place de Gaulle to these shadowy green oases - 
to Scudo, Ariadne, Marinella, where the oil-cloth sea 
barely unrolls and where the leaning purple skyline 
smokes as the maquis, the aromatic scrub of the hills, 
catches fire under burning sun. Bus drivers are the 
dandy-heroes of the island. Dressed often in black silk 
shirts with matching neckerchiefs, they drive expertly 
over the narrow rock-ledges that join town to town 
along the bare, sheer switchbacks of the main roads. 

At Ariadne and Marinella orchestras play on the 
beach, and the pines harden like hairbrush bristles 
on the islands floating in the Uvilight. Above them, 
at the top of a steep flight of marble steps, Napoleon, 
or his statue, gazes plumply out over the bay. 

Between Ajaccio and its beaches the cemetery, 
hallmark in each village of Corsican civic pride, 
catches the syrupy sunset on the many domes and 
cupolas. Often these cemeteries, nobly constructed 
with neat groups of cypress guarding classic marble 
vaults, are more imposing than the villages them¬ 
selves. From a distance they even look like villages. 
Women in Ajaccio have often unusual and arresting 
colouring; brown eyes and blonde hair; auburn hair, 
dark skin and clear blue eyes; the atmosphere of the 
town is a curious mixture of fierce traditional chastity 
and sensual challenge. (Map III.) 

illustration: Page 30. 
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PLATE 2 

loi FDO, painted by El Greco (1541-1614). 









PLATE I 

\ iNicf. the Pi.i/za by Canaletto (I697-I76S). 
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The A junta ^oroe 


Alexander's citij 


AJ ANT A is a small village and a pass in the Vind- 
hya Hills, in the north-west corner of the Hyderabad 
State of the Indian Union. Herein 1819, sixteen years 
after Wellington’s victory of Assaye twenty miles 
away, a company of British soldiers stumbled on the 
series' of rock-cut monastic dwellings and assembly- 
halls of the Buddhist period (second century b.c. to 
seventh century a.d.), with wall-paintings which have 
come to be regarded among India’s title-deeds to 

culture. 

As late as 1920 Murray's Handbook declared that 
Ajanta was ‘quite out of the range of the ordinary 
tourist’. Even today, with the site presened, pro¬ 
tected and opened up to traffic, one comes upon it as 
something secluded and remote, a world lost in a 
curving ravine, green and loud with waters when the 
rains have broken, restful always like the site of a 
Cistercian monastery. To this seclusion, while icono¬ 
clastic armies passed unsuspecting along the hill- 
roads, we owe the survival of the wall-paintings 
which relate the Buddhist stories and at the same time 
illuminatea splendid, sensuous, sophisticated civiliza¬ 
tion. Young kings sit serenely enthroned in airy 
pavilions: ripe-breasted princesses are adorned by 
their handmaidens, and lovers get beautifully drunk 
together; the horses and the elephants pass in pro¬ 
cession, and flowers and jewels sparkle in the clear 
air: all within the sanction of a transcendental philo¬ 
sophy, and carried out with a feeling and a mastery 
that have raised comparisons with the Italian trecento 
and quattrocento. 

’The first expert examiner, Fergusson, could afford 
to be patronizing in 1839: ‘The style of the paintings 
cannot, of course, bear comparison with European 
paintings of the present day; but they are certainly 
superior to the style of Europe during the age in 
which they were executed.’ Since then, appreciation 
has had to contend, first with some indifferent repro¬ 
ductions, then with the unfortunate effect of a revived 
‘Ajanta style’ developed by Indian artists of the Cal¬ 
cutta School. The worst and the best of that has 
passed. The Indian heritage is better understood; 
and the murals in the Ajanta gorge, having served 
their purpose as a nationalist symbol, are now a 
world-possession well guarded in a secular State. 
(Map IX.) 

illustration: Page 26. 


ALEXANDRIA, the chid' port of Egypt; and 
in fame and years, at any rate, one ol the outstanding 
cities of the world. 

It is more than 2,0(X) years since Alexandria was 
founded by Alexander the Great. But it is no tourist 
centre. For so illustrious a past it has little to show. 
Temples, palaces, the great Library, the great 
Museum - everything which made it a chief centre of 
Grc'ek learning in the ancient world has gone, or has 
dwindled to mere confused foundations or dim ram¬ 
parts under the Mediterranean. The sight-seer finds 
himself gloomily inspecting decadent Greco-Roman 
art in a catacomb, or, what is worse, inspecting it in 
the modern, overcrowded museum. Or he wanders 
among the stone angels, cherubs and artificial flowers 
of the many walled burial-grounds, and he smells 
dead seaweed among the tombs, which is worse still. 
Somewhere near here, he thinks, Cleopatra had a 
palace. Over there Alexander lies in a coffin of crystal. 
But where, exactly? And how many metres down? 
And which mosque or which modern department 
store sits firmly on top of the bones of Euclid, who 
was one of Alexandria’s greatest citizens? In sum¬ 
mer, it is true, the wind does what the wind of anti¬ 
quity always did: it turns round in the afternoon and 
blows more coolly off the sea. The Eastern Harbour 
of the Ptolemies is still there, but it is used by fishing- 
boats. Pharos is still there, but it is no longer an is¬ 
land; and if there are remains of the incredible light¬ 
house of antiquity, or if stones from it are built into 
the modern fort, sentries stand there to keep the visi¬ 
tor out - and keep him guessing. 

Alexandria had dwindled steadily through the 
Middle Ages and later centuries. It owes its resur¬ 
rection to the great Mohammed Ali (1769-1849), who 
became pasha of Egypt at the time of the Napoleonic 
Wars and founded the modern state. He made the 
canal which links Alexandria to the Nile; and the 
population has climbed again and climbed until it is 
not so far short of a million. Most striking thing of all 
is the continued Greekness of this old Greek city. 
The Cairo government talks of Ale.xandria as the 
second capital of Egypt, but the spirit of the place is 
not Arab-Egyptian at all: it is Greek - and even 
Jewish. Arabic was a late-comer: Greek, Latin, Ara¬ 
maic and Hebrew were spoken for centuries in the 
straight Alexandrian streets between the Mediterran¬ 
ean and the Mareotic Lake; and the Greeks and Jews 
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remain, merchants and entrepreneurs of every kind. 
On the many beaches Jews and Jewesses emerge from 
their bathing-cabins and swim vigorously about in 
the tideless sea. Greek girls, on the whole, are more 
conventional; they tend to stay at home reading 
Victor Hugo under the eye of their parents. 

It is a curious city to stroll in after dark. Families 
sit out on the balconies and talk. The passer-by looks 
up, but he can see nothing. The different languages - 
Levantine French, Greek, Italian, Arabic - float 
down. The warm night brings out the scent of jas¬ 
mine; and constellations wheel and shine above the 
cornice. (Map VII.) 


In the dry heart of Australia 

ALICE SPRINGS, in the very centre of the Aus¬ 
tralian continent (though now included in Northern 
Territory), might be described by an Australian bush- 
man as a town which has gone all fancy by the old 
standards. 

The Alice, he would say, used to be rough, at the 
end of a pretty dry trip through a thousand miles of 
nothing, and the beer used to be very warm. But now 
it has refrigeration and radio, and no fights, and no 
old fossickers struggling in from the bush with a sack 
of gold or an empty tucker-bag - instead, prospec¬ 
tors armed with a geiger-counter, civil servants and 
tourists who want to go out on expeditions. The bush- 
man would not really mean it when he described the 
landscape here in mid-Australia as a thousand miles 
of nothing; he would appreciate the wide plains 
where cattle thrive on little feed and less water, the 
painted deserts, the wastes covered with mulga - that 
species of acacia which dies off and stands so gaunt 
and typical in modern paintings of the bush - and 
the Macdonnell Ranges that rise from these vast 
flats like long red snakes. 

The Alice is an odd straggling little town, squared 
off in blocks, in a valley of the Macdonnell Ranges 
(or rather the subsidiary mountains known as the 
Heavitree Range); and it began as a station on the 
Overland Telegraph Line. J.M.Stuart crossed Aus¬ 
tralia from south to north in 1862; the telegraph line, 
the one long thin thread of civilization, followed be¬ 
tween pole and pole in 1872, requiring every so often 
repeater stations and repair depots. 'Springs’ by 
European standards there were none. But the station 


was on the Todd River, dry for most of the year: the 
springs were soakages (along the rivers water is easily 
come by just below the surface), and Alice was the 
name of the wife of Sir Charles Todd, Postmaster- 
General of South Australia. 

The town has grown up some miles from the sta¬ 
tion, in the Heavitree Gap between the low moun¬ 
tains, a capital for this Red Centre of Australia, ter¬ 
minus now for the railway, and a halt on the new 
trans-continental road. Railway, road, airfield, do 
not exactly turn Alice Springs into a cosy garden city. 
Yet it is full of greenery. The older buildings are all 
of wood, with steep roofs of the inevitable corrugated 
iron, and wide verandas. The streets are wide, dusty 
avenues rather than streets, eucalypts making islands 
of shadow to relieve the glare. Acacias proliferate; 
and the line of the Todd River, on one side of the 
town, is marked by finer and taller eucalypts, their 
leaves clattering in any breeze there may be. 

As the only outpost of civilization in a great wil¬ 
derness, Alice Springs has always had an active im¬ 
portant quality - the meeting place for prospectors, 
mining engineers, drovers, camel-teamsters, and 
those few formidable figures who live in cattle-runs 
as big as several English counties, or even as Euro¬ 
pean countries. The local population includes 
storekeepers, barmen, government officials, half- 
castes, and Afghan camel-teamsters. Conditions 
vary. Central Australia is not inhospitable, so long as 
one knows how to use its limited hospitality. Alice 
Springs has plenty of wells and water. Temperatures 
go up into the nineties and above around Christ¬ 
mas, and drop to the forties in the colder season of 
June and July; and rain is common enough in the 
four months after November not to be a miracle. In 
the hot weather storms crackle over the town and 
rain pelts on the tin roofs. Heavy rain in the wet 
season may change the Todd from a dry wide de¬ 
pression into a wide swirling soup. 

Alice Springs has the horizontal sense of the Aus¬ 
tralian interior, though there are granite hills in the 
Alice Valley, and the hard red cliffs of the various 
gaps in the Heavitree Range. Colour abounds, and 
much of the scenery, from the red gaps to the red 
sand-ribs of the Simpson Desert, east of the Alice, 
has a moving, haunting silent Australian quality. 
There are wild flowers, and also the special trees of 
the centre - the Desert Willow, with its delicate 
silvery foliage, and along the creeks especially the 
Ghost Gum or Whitewash Gum, trunks and bran¬ 
ches bleached as clear and clean as bones. (Map X.) 


ALICE SPRINGS-AMALU 



Magdalenian, decorated the spear-throwers and the 
other weapons he used in hunting and fishing. In his 
r/v-if hi' made little fertility ficurines. and 


Toros! 'Toros! 

ALTAMIRA, a cave in the grey limestone of the 
Cantabrian mountains, near Torre-lavega, in the 
Santander province of northern Spain. 

In 1868 the entrance to the cave was discovered 
accidentally by a Spanish hunter. Some years later, 
in 1879, Don Marcelino de Sautuola, an archaeolo¬ 
gist from Santander, began a careful study of the 
occupation debris in the cave. His daughter wandered 
farther in, and found herself in a part of the cave that 
could only have been reached by someone of her 
small stature. There by the light of her candle she 
saw what no eye had seen for many thousands of 
years, the now world-famous frieze of bisons. She 
ran back to her father crying ‘ Toros! Toros!' - ‘bulls! 
bulls!’ Don Marcelino then explored the whole cave, 
discovered the range of paintings and engravings, 
and in 1880 published an account of this new pre¬ 
historic art. The reception was cold. Few scientists 
thought the paintings worth mentioning, and not a 
word was said of them at an International Congress 
of Prehistoric Archaeology and Anthropology held 
in Lisbon in 1880. Such opinion as there was varied. 
The paintings were forgeries; if they had not been 
forged, they had been made by Roman soldiers in 
their spare time. At the end of the century paintings 
were also found in the Dordogne in France, at La 
Mouthe, Les Combarelles and Font-de-Gaume. 
Altamira had to be reconsidered. In 1902 an eminent 
French archaeologist, Emile Cartailhac, was honest 
enough to recant. He published Mea Culpa d'un 
scepiique, overturning his own doubts about Alta¬ 
mira. Ever since, the cave has been recognized for 
what it is, one of the great shrines of prehistoric man. 

The entrance to Altamira is high up in a hillside, 
the cave running nearly 440 yards into the hill. Upper 
Palaeolithic man lived near the entrance, but not in 
the darker portions of the cave where he made his 
paintings and engravings. The masterpieces decorate 
a hall about sixty feet long, twenty-five to thirty feet 
wide, and four to seven feet high. Bison, wild horses, 
deer and wild boar are painted on the roof in ochre, 
yellow, brown, black and red. Visitors to Altamira 
should also try to see the Lascaux cave (q.v.) across 
the Pyrenees in the Dordogne. Between them these 
two supreme collections help to explain the motives 
behind a prehistoric art some 20,000 years old. Upper 
Palaeolithic man, belonging mainly to the societies 
or cultures which are now labelled Aurignacian and 


deep in the caves he made his paintings as part of a 
ritual designed to increase the skill of himself as 
hunter and the supply of the beasts he hunted. The 
inner part of Altamira, in fact, is a prehistoric 
temple. (Map 11.) 


On the Gulf of Salerno 

A M A LFI, on the Gulf of Salerno in southern Italy, 
most people now reach by the precipitous road that 
winds through the Sorrento peninsula, and they end 
up with their coaches or cars in the little piazza - 
which is also a sea promenade - near the cathedral. 

This land route is modern. In the olden days all 
Amalfi’s communications with the external world 
were by sea, and the steep crags of the hinterland 
sealed any other approach. It is hard to imagine that 
this little town almost slipping into the sea - part of 
it has already slipped - was once a powerful mari¬ 
time republic, the predecessor of Pisa, Genoa and 
Venice. Yet so it was. In the Dark Ages Amalfi flour¬ 
ished under the protection of the Byzantine emperors, 
and the Amalfitani soon developed a constitution pre¬ 
sided over by a doge. They dominated the other little 
towns hanging onto the coast, Maiori, Minori and 
Positano, and struggled fiercely against the preten¬ 
sions of Salerno. They lost their liberty in the twelfth 
century to the Normans, who founded Norman- 
Saracenic Ravello on the top of the hill behind. 
Hencefonvard the Amalfitani belonged to the King¬ 
dom of Naples. But their sea-code was adopted over 
the entire Mediterranean and they invented the 
mariner’s compass. 

The bright painted streets of Amalfi (the towm of 
Webster’s tragedy The Duchess of Malfi) recall Lig¬ 
uria, and even the Cathedral of St Andrew is Lom- 
bardic and Norman with black-and-white marble, 
though unfortunately it has suffered from the mania 
of‘restoring’ old buildings that was rife in the south 
of Italy in the last hundred years; the blaze of mosaic 
work on the front is as modem as it looks. Yet much 
has survived from the heyday of the Middle Ages, 
when Italy’s maritime cities competed for other things 
than trade. Every self-respecting cathedral on this 
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coast had to have bronze doors from Constantinople, 
and startling relics of the saints. The Amalfitani ob¬ 
tained their bronze doors in the eleventh century and, 
for the interior decoration of their triple-naved cathe¬ 
dral, they rifled Paestum (q.v.). But in relics they vied 
with the Venetians, who had the body of St Mark, 
and the Salernitani, who had all of St Matthew, for 
in 1210 they managed to acquire most of the body of 
St Andrew the Apostle; which is why St Andrew’s 
feast day, 30 November, is a grand occasion at Amalfi 
with bannered processions, bands, explosions or pet¬ 
ards, and nightlights at every window. 

The body of St Andrew is buried in the crypt. His 
head, alas, is not there; it was taken away by Pope 
Paul II and put in St Peter’s on the grounds that St 
Andrew was St Peter’s brother. But for all that, St 
Andrew is said by the fisher-folk to work miracles; 
this he does by means of his manna (la manna di 
Sant' Andrea), an oily stuff that sweats from the 
stones of his sarcophagus. 

The fish off the rocky coast is poor, as in the Medi¬ 
terranean generally, but so are the fishermen, and 
this makes them extremely energetic. Amalfi and its 
twin town Atrani smell of fish, and the best (and 
cheapest) food is a frittura di pesce (an oil fry of small 
sea creatures including shrimps eaten with their 
shells), washed down by the local white wine. When 
not out at sea, the fishers and their wives spend much 
time with their ruddy nets, which they dry on the 
rocks, and their small stranded boats. The Amalfitani 
fish at night and with acetylene lights to dazzle and 
attract their prey. Seen from the heights above the 
city - and best of all from the terraces of the old 
Capuchin convent which is now a hotel - the lights of 
the fishing boats look like stars on the dark water. 
(Map 111.) 


Houses on the Heerengracht 

AMSTERDAM, the constitutional capital of 
Holland, and one of the most beautiful cities of Eur¬ 
ope, can be sur\'eyed and understood from the tower 
of the Royal Palace (once the Stadhuis): laid out be¬ 
low are the semi-circle of the Old Town and the con¬ 
centric arcs of the great canals, the Prinscngracht, 
the Keisersgracht and the Heerengracht. 

The canals are quiet now; and the barges which pass 
between the avenues of trees are strictly utilitarian; 


there are no more gaily painted and carved treks- 
chuits (passenger barges) with awnings and glazed 
saloons. Even these never made Amsterdam into a 
Venice of the North - quite a wrong description, 
since there is a vast difference between the canals of 
Venice, on which everything and everybody must 
eventually come and go, and the placid Dutch canals, 
which were made, not for transport, but to drain and 
reclaim the land. In Amsterdam the builders ex¬ 
ploited the architectural lines and perspective of the 
canals, the living and changing quality of their sur¬ 
face, their colour, their reflections. 

Moreover, the personalities of Venice (q.v.) and 
Amsterdam are so much in contrast: Venice is so de¬ 
cayed and yet so brazen, Amsterdam so tidy and so 
discreet. They have different water-smells; and Ven¬ 
ice is the creation of many centuries of growth and 
decay, while Amsterdam was made by one century, 
in the main - the seventeenth, the time between the 
Wars of Liberation and Louis XIV, at the zenith of 
the East India trade, of silk and calico, coffee and 
tea, indigo, diamonds, spices and ‘delft’. 

But there is in the Dutch a hidden quality of exu¬ 
berance, which shows itself in their costumes; their 
barrel organs; that sudden, in some ways inexplic¬ 
able outburst of painting (so madly enamoured with 
the surfaces of people, places, and objects); the cult 
of flowers; the great stepped gables; and the in¬ 
teriors of their houses. No one would guess, from the 
quiet of the Heerengracht, where scarcely a door 
opens from hour to hour and the windows and door¬ 
ways look so prim, that inside there are riotously 
curving balusters to the stairways, fantastically con¬ 
voluted richnesses of ironwork, stucco panels to the 
walls with great vases of flowers and fruit, putti, 
looking-glasses and chimney-pieces, statues in niches 
between fluted and banded pilasters, under ceilings 
scooped and cusped and trellised and diapered and 
scalloped with an ostentation which makes the neigh¬ 
bouring and often comparable English raise their 
eyebrows. Yet the Englishman - or Londoner - feels 
at home along these canals, which are something like 
his own streets or squares of Bloomsbury with dark 
waterways added to them. 

The great families have gone from the great canal- 
side houses, which are used by organizations or firms 
for offices. The most living impression of the old 
Holland, as we see it in the pictures, is found in odd 
comers or along the river Amstel, especially when it 
freezes, and the skaters are out, and the ice is black, 
and the wide skies, the bare trees, the quality of the 
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light are so familiar, and so delightful. Otherwise the 
city is one of trams and innumerable bicycles, good 
shops for silver ware, antiques and books, and two 
great museums. On the outskirts is a new Holland or 
new Amsterdam - of housing estates, of concrete and 
glass characteristically neat, trim and sensible. Am¬ 
sterdam is also a port and a city of businessmen and 
factory craftsmen; it has taken no great interest in its 
own past because of a vigorous present. A passer-by 
might not be able to tell you (in his e.xact English, 
which is useful for business, as well as for reading 
John Galsworthy and P.G.Wodehouse) where Rem¬ 
brandt lived in the ghetto or that he is buried in the 
Westerkerk - that high, handsome, red-brick church 
with a clock-tower and tall round-headed windows; 
but he would certainly know that Rembrandt 
painted the Nighi Watch, displayed with such a re¬ 
verence of velvet curtains in the Rijksmuseum. 

The living rather than fossil quality of Amster¬ 
dam is not least of its charms; and may explain why 
this city has not quite the reputation those charms 
deserve. (Map 11.) 

illustration: Page 31. 


Mustafa KemaVs toivn 

ANKARA, capital of the modern republic of Tur¬ 
key, like other arbitrarily decreed capitals has little 
to offer its residents. 

It is set nearly 300 feet up on the black Anatolian 
plateau. Above the modern town, the old Angora (a 
name which we know in Angora wool) huddles its 
few Byzantine and Greco-Roman remains within 
the narrow-streeted mud-brick confines of a Turkish 
village scrambling up the steep rocky hill in a ruined 
citadel. If one climbs so far, this at least gives a depth 
in time to the up-to-date city. All round are wide 
views, plains underneath, ridges, rocks and ridges 
again icily assaulted by the winds that scythe the 
desolate hinterland of Turkey. A poor place, this old 
Angora, bitter in winter, uncomfortable in summer, 
the days of its Augustan splendour, or importance 
long gone; only historians remembering, too, that it 
was in the plains below that Byzantium unwittingly 
gained another fifty years of life when Tamerlane in 
1402 defeated the Ottoman Sultan Bajazet. It was not 
until 1453 that his great-grandson Mohammed the 
Conqueror was able to besiege and capture and sack 
Constantinople. 


A poor place, also, Mustafa Kemal s Ankara, 220 
miles west of Constantinople, remote and secure from 
attack. Nothing could be more different than Ankara 
and Istanbul (Constantinople), the one on this bar¬ 
ren stony outcrop, with its swampy bottoms and 
dank malarial plain, the old capital with its mosques 
and palaces and green tree-fringed shores. Against 
all advice, Mustafa Kemal determined to make it a 
capital fit for his new Turkey. Architects came from 
Germany and Austria, wide streets and majestic 
buildings were planned, swamps were drained, 
malaria eradicated, trees planted, systems of water, 
drainage and electricity were compelled to function; 
and an opera house was built to establish the true 
modern western character of the place. Here the 
Turkish Government came in 1923. 

If will-power and the desire to impress were 
enough, Ankara should be magnificently impressive. 
It is not. A modern hotel (echoing and gloomy), 
modern poplar-lined avenues, modern public build¬ 
ings which are pompous, help in the town’s sluggish 
refusal to become a city. Modern villas, little pink 
and blue and yellow cubes repeating themselves all 
over the living area, are impatiently demanded, and 
look only tawdry and gimcrack. The diplomats, 
forced by their profession to reside in this malcon- 
ceived tribute to modernism, make the expensive 
journey down to Istanbul whenever they can, and 
take refuge from the culinary shortcomings of their 
Anatolian serv'ants in the White Russian restaurants 
of the town. The great square where Mustafa Kemal 
publicly hanged eleven of his revolutionary col¬ 
leagues is thronged with sack-suited, dowdily- 
dressed products of modern Turkey. Ankara has no 
character: it has grown quickly, but it exudes bore¬ 
dom: rootless in these cold hills, it stands as a de¬ 
pressing tribute to the glamour of western culture. 
(Map VII.) 

illustration: Page 453. 


City of Chinese kings 

ANYANG is a small city near to the site of the 
capital of the Shang-Yin kings, the earliest historical 
rulers of China - a not very attractive town in the part 
of Honan province which projects northwards across 
the Yellow River, on the almost treeless central 
plain, thirty miles from the mountains with which 
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the plain ends in the west. The Huan river passes 
nearby between high, steep banks cut in the deep soil. 
All around cultivation is intense. No ruins, no earth¬ 
works are visible. Only excavation has provided evi¬ 
dence to conTirm the tradition here of an ancient 
capital. 

In the last century Anyang was famous as a source 
of ‘dragon bones’, which were pounded and swal¬ 
lowed as a powerful remedy in the traditional medi¬ 
cine. Curious marks on the bones (which were mostly 
tortoise shells and the shoulder-blades of animals) 
attracted the attention of antiquarians. In 1899 Wang 
1-jung identified the marks as a form of the Chinese 
ideographic script more archaic than any which was 
known. Since then study has shown that the inscrip¬ 
tions on the bones are oracular texts from royal 
archives. In them appear names of kings largely in 
agreement with the list preserved in a historical text 
no older than the first century b.c. The bones came 
from fields traditionally known as the ‘Waste of 
Yin’, near the village of Hsiao T’un, about four kilo¬ 
metres from Anyang. They proved that this was the 
site of the capital of the Shang dynasts from the time 
of P’an Keng (who changed the dynastic title to Yin) 
to the end of the dynasty, a period extending by our 
western chronology from the fourteenth to the twelfth 
century b.c. 

Scientific excavations near Hsiao T’un were begun 
by the National Central Academy (Academia Sinica) 
in 1928. Previously (and indeed in the intervals of ex¬ 
cavation) farmers and villagers dug up antiquities on 
their own account and sold to dealers many of the 
magnificent bronze vessels which are now preserved 
in western museums. The archaeologists had soldiers 
to protect them from local interference-and they were 
frequently in danger from bandits. Their work went 
on until the beginning of the Japanese invasion in 
1937. At Hsiao T’un pits containing thousands of 
oracle bones and the foundations of a palace and a 
temple were revealed; and, most spectacular of all, 
at Hou Chia Chuang on the north bank of the river a 
few miles to the north-west of Hsiao T’un, they found 
four large royal tombs. These were pits, each about 
twenty metres square and thirteen metres deep, with 
a cruciform, timber-lined burial-chamber at the bot¬ 
tom. On the south side a long incline led to the sur¬ 
face, while the other three sides were stepped. The 
scale of the holocaust which took place at the funeral 
of a Yin king surpassed even the holocausts known 
from the Royal Cemetery at Ur in Mesopotamia. 
Kneeling warriors holding halberds were buried at 


each external comer of the pit. Scores of victims, the 
bodies and skulls arranged separately, were found in 
the pit and its approaches, and in separate pits lying 
outside the principal tomb. Beyond the southern 
entrance was buried an entire chariot with its three 
men and four horses. But most of the rich grave 
goods of bronze and jade had been removed by grave 
robbers ancient and recent. 

Since the end of the Sino-Japanese war excavation 
has been renewed by the archaeological branch of 
the Academy of Sciences of Pekmg. (Map X.) 


Mountain of Noah's Ark 

ARARAT rises on the eastern frontiers of Turkey 
to 16,945 feet; it is the sacred mountain of the 
Armenians, on which Noah’s ark is supposed to have 
been stranded after the flood. 

Some years ago it was announced that an airman 
had distinctly seen several bits of the Ark on one of 
the two peaks. News of this kind from anywhere else 
in the world would surprise even the most supersti¬ 
tious person, but coming from Ararat it seems in no 
way odd: since the dawn of history the Armenians 
have known that ‘the ark rested in the seventh 
month, on the seventeenth day of the month, upon 
the mountains of Ararat’, and instead of bothering 
about allegory, they have credited the author of 
Genesis with meaning what he says. In the same spirit 
they have attached two other propositions to their 
mountain - that it is the centre of the earth and that 
its summit is inaccessible to ordinary mortals. The 
only person to get to the top, they claimed, was the 
monk of whom Sir John Maundeville speaks. ‘But 
upon that Montayne to gon up this Monk had gret 
desir. And then he preyede devoutly to God that he 
wolde vouche saf to suffre him gon up. And an An- 
gelle cam to him and seyde that he scholde gon up; 
and so he did. And sithe that tyme never non.’ 

Since 1829, when a Dr Parrot climbed Ararat, 
there has been a continual commg and going of 
Europeans over its powdery waste of perpetual snow. 
Their descriptions are filled with praise of every par¬ 
ticular of the mountain - the view of its two peaks, 
the porous quality of the rock, the smell of sulphur 
which certain parts give off, above all the magni¬ 
ficent lonely spectacle of the centre of the earth rising 
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original gopher wood in the beams or walls. And the 
vi<;itor is often surprised to find alongside these vener- 


in splendour from the level Araxes plain to almost 
17 000 feet. The mountain which Tournefort, the 
ei^teenth-century botanist, thought ‘one of the 
most dismal and disagreeable sights on the face of 
the earth’, evokes as much awe and admiration in the 
climbers as in the peoples who live round about: 
many a Kurd or Tartar, foraging on the lower slopes, 
has been ama 2 ed at these bands of westerners, not so 
much because they thought it possible to reach the 
top, as because they wanted to get there. 

Ararat was at one time the meeting-point of three 
great empires “ Russian, Turkish and Persian. This 
old arrangement suited the Armenian or Kurdish 
robbers who rambled in these parts; when justice 
drew near they merely moved on round the moun¬ 
tain into the next country. The arrangement also 
befitted the mountain's claim to be a kind of cross¬ 
roads in geography. About the same distance from 
the Caspian, the Black Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
Ararat lies along the line of the great deserts and in¬ 
land seas from the Mediterranean to Lake Baikal, 
and on the longest line that can be drawn from Africa 
to the Bering Straits. From the summit it is possible 
to detect the source of the Euphrates, and on a very 
clear day it is possible, with the aid of a guide and a 
telescope, to pick out the Assyrian mountains near 
the Tigris. Mesopotamia and the Caucasus are some¬ 
times visible, and the guide generally emphasizes that 
Ararat is half-way between them, before he points 
northward to a small hillock, where St Gregory the 
Illunnnator, apostle to the Armenians, was impris¬ 
oned by his cousin. King Tiridates. After St Gregory 
had spent fourteen years in a dry well. Providence in¬ 
tervened, and contrived his escape, changed Tiri¬ 
dates into a wild boar, and turned the Armenians into 
madmen as a punishment; though the Armenians 
know that this affliction lasted only one generation. 

More often than not the view of Gregory’s hillock 
is spoilt by clouds, which start billowing about the 
upper regions of Ararat an hour or so before mid¬ 
day. And the traveller often has to content himself 
with examining the summit (about half the size of St 
James’s Park, in London) where the Ark presumably 
came to rest. The ground at this point is badly 
scoured, but to see traces of the famous gopher wood 
of which the Ark was made, the traveller must trail 
down to one of the Kurdish caverns dug out on the 
lower slopes. Inside, men whose tribal names pro¬ 
claim them the oldest aristocracy in the world, have 
set aside dried dung for fuel; at the same time fre¬ 
quently inserting small splinters of what they call the 


able relics pieces of human nail and extracted teeth, 
which Sir James Frazer says have been placed here 
to be easily findable at the resurrection. 

In fact, the whole of the mountain is rather more 
noble than its parts; the deplorable dryness of its vol¬ 
canic rock makes the long tramp up and down less 
attractive than the distant prospect. Flowering plants 
are scanty and there are few bubbling rills such as one 
finds in the Alps. Indeed, the problem of drought is 
so acute that the Armenians have invented a rain- 
charm, which consists of throwing a priest s wife into 
water. A European is unlikely to hit on such an e.x- 
pedient, but he need not refrain from enjoying a glass 
of that wine from Noah’s vineyard which used to be 
famous among Russian officers for its intoxicating 
power. Neither need he be dismayed when he learns 
that the earthquake of 1840 destroyed Noah’s willow 
tree (made out of the Ark) and caused the Garden of 
Eden in the Araxes valley to tremble. Ararat is proof 
against the assaults of nature as it is against those of 
unbelievers. (Map VII.) 

illustration: Page 442. 


Hole in the curtain 

ARCH,ANGEL is now, as it was when the first 
Englishman, Richard Chancellor, landed on the site 
in 1553 in his effort to find a sea route to India and 
China by way of North Cape, a key to understanding 
the immemorial isolation of Russia. Chancellor 
opened for Russia a window on Europe long before 
Peter the Great built Petrograd, now Leningrad (q.v.). 

The Iron Curtain is not one of those inventions of 
which Russia may claim a priority. Over many gener¬ 
ations the Teutonic Knights, the Polish kings and 
the feudal nobility of Sweden successively blocked 
Russia’s natural trading outlet on to the European 
Plain, so that when Ivan the Terrible permitted 
Chancellor to set up an English trading settlement on 
the river Dvina 7(X) miles north of Moscow, Arch¬ 
angel formed the first and only seaport in the Tsar’s 
dominions. Throughout the seventeenth century this 
remote settlement, with its White Nights of summer 
and its winter darkness lightened only by the glare of 
moonlight on the snow, was the one chink in the 
European blockade of Muscovy, through which a 
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considerable trade with England and the Netherlands 
was developed. No one who has experienced the ter¬ 
rible winter storms in these northern seas can fail to 
marvel at the Elizabethan and Stuart seamen who 
conducted this trade in their small sailing-vessels. 

Peter the Great largely suppressed Archangel’s 
activities in the interests of his creation, St Petersburg, 
but Archangel still has its Custom House which Tsar 
Peter built. Its baroque domes and columns, painted 
blue and green, make a brave sight on the frozen 
banks of the Dvina. Nearby are the Cathedral of 
Michael the Archangel, an Opera House of imposing 
size and grandeur dating from Imperial limes and a 
modem Intoiirisi hotel of a kind which might be 
found in any small Scandinavian town. The railway 
line is thro\vn across the river’s ice in winter. The 
spectacle of the twice-weekly Moscow express, made 
up of ancient mahogany wagons-lit with brass letter¬ 
ing in French and Russian, lumbering across the ice¬ 
pack on its thirty-six-hour journey to the capital, is 
one which draws all the children of Archangel, and 
many of its adults as well. 

Its population has grown enormously in the last 
thirty years. Yet by the standards of Leningrad, Arch¬ 
angel is negligible in its buildings - a long, lean fron¬ 
tier town with rickety warehouses and little vodka 
bistros frequented by foreign seamen. But in the 
‘German Quarter’ one finds buildings of solid charm. 
Here are great Victorian mansions built of logs by 
Tsarist merchants, standing spaciously in their own 
gardens. Elaborate china stoves stand in the comer of 
each room, floors and walls are of pine, and Russian 
Empire furniture abounds, as though one had opened 
an illustrated edition of Turgenev. The timeless cosi¬ 
ness of the Russian winter is here enclosed. Solidified 
in frozen splendour through thirty years of applied 
Marxism, these mansions are now the homes of local 
members of the Soviet ‘managerial society’. On the 
waterfront a massive monument commemorates the 
defeat of Allied inters'entionists at Archangel at the 
time of the Bolshevik revolution. (Map VI.) 


City of moonlight and silver 

AREQUIPA, Pern,stands at 7,800 feet in a green 
hollow in the sterile Andes, in a region of cacti. 

The air is dry and clear, and the town has a light. 


ethereal quality, for it is built of the silvery volcanic 
stone named sillar. The plaza, the cathedral, the 
churches and many of the houses seem feathery 
light; and even the midday sun does not gild them. 
Under the blue day-time sky Arequipa seems still 
bathed in moonrays. Its towers and pinnacles taper 
upwards, ghostly white. In the shops there is silver 
jewellery for sale: the silver brooches that the Indian 
women use for fastening their scarves, silver earrings 
and silver dishes. 

With 130,000 people Arequipa is the commercial 
centre of southern Peru. Llamas and motor-cars 
mingle in the streets. During the present century the 
most widely-known local citizen has been the widow 
of an English mining engineer. From the U.S.A. she 
accompanied him to a Peruvian mining camp, and 
then, after his death, settled in Arequipa to create a 
charming, rambling hotel in a garden of luxuriant 
trees and creepers. The story of Mrs Bates’s estab¬ 
lishment is without parallel in this part of the world. 
An autocratic and kindly lady of large proportions, 
she developed the ‘Quinta Bates’ until it became the 
most famous hostelry in Latin America. General 
Pershing, the Prince of Wales and Noel Coward 
were three among the assortment of celebrities who 
lodged with her during the first half of the century. 
Decade after decade travellers to the west coast of 
South America were told that they simply must not 
depart until they had made an excursion into the 
mountains to visit ‘Tia’ Bates - ‘Auntie’ Bates - at 
Arequipa. The evening meal at the Quinta was served 
by candlelight at mellow, polished tables. Breakfast 
was served on the flat roof, so that the guests were 
seated among the tree-tops, in full view of the dazzling 
snow-covered summit of the nearby volcano, El Misti 
(19,200 feet). Luxurious fur rugs of vicuna and guan- 
aco lay on the beds in this comfortable, old-fashioned 
house, for the nights are cold in the Andes. 

Arequipa’s regular visitors include engineers from 
the high Andean mines who periodically descend 
thousands of feet to relax in the civilized atmosphere 
of the valley: to enjoy the sight of trees and flowers, 
the fresh food and soft beds, and the evening conver¬ 
sation around the fire. Then these hardy exiles leave 
Arequipa and climb again to the barren mountain 
heights, like sailors who, after a sojourn on shore, go 
back to sea. They leave no tough boom-town, but 
Peru’s second city, founded by Pizarro himself, a 
lively centre of learning and political intrigue with no 
inferiority complex about Quito the capital. (Map 
XII.) 
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the edge of the Morro and fell to death among the 


1 aati' to liolivia 
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ARICA, a small curious port in Chile, cannot bo 
understood unless one writes first of the great desert 
of Atacama above the town. This desert of sun- 
scorched sand, quartz, felspar and mica, all of it 
subject to earthquakes, rises steeply from the Pacific 
shore to altitudes of 2,000 and 3,000 feet and runs 
for 600 miles down the coast of Northern Chile. 
All the lower slopes are covered with petrified sea- 
shells, and it is one of the driest regions of the world. 
*We were told by old Spaniards, inhabitants there, 
wrote an English buccaneer, Lionel Wafer, who 
visited this coast in 1686, ‘that they never had any 
rain.’ A local song about a portion of the desert, 
Tacna, which is just over the border of modem 
Peru, runs: 

Beautiful Tacna 

Rivers without water, 

Hills without wood. 

In fact, the average yearly rainfall of the Atacama 
desert is one millimetre. 

Arica crouches at the base of the desert escarp¬ 
ment, close to Chile’s northern frontier with Peru. 
It stands beside a stream which, by some miracle, 
manages to trickle through the dry hills to empty 
a last spoonful of water into the Pacific. There has 
been a town at this spot for centuries because of the 
sheltered bay and the stream, and because behind 
this tiny oasis a valley leads up into the mountains, 
opening a way, though it is still immensely difficult 
and slow, to the Bolivian highlands. For these three 
reasons also, Arica has often been attacked and 
fought for. It was frequently plundered by pirates, 
Lionel Wafer wrote: ‘There is scarce any landing 
hereabouts but just at Arica itself. There is a little 
River which Arica stands upon, and we would have 
taken Water there; but there was no getting at any 
fresh, for its outlet was among little craggy Rocks, 
and the Sea-water Dash’d in among it. We landed 
here, and ransacked the Place, meeting with little 
or no Resistance; we got a few Hogs and Poultry, 
Sugar and Wine.’ 

During the War of the Pacific (1879-1884) Arica 
was the scene of bitter fighting between Chile and 
Peru when, in a celebrated battle, the Chileans cap¬ 
tured a well-defended fort on the high headland, the 
Morro, which overlooks the bay. At the crisis of this 
battle the commander of the Peruvian garrison, 
rather than be taken prisoner, jumped his horse over 


rocks below. 

Today Arica has 14.000 people, and it is still, as 
it has always been, a 'transit' town. Benjamin Suber- 
cjseau.x e.xaggerates when he claims that no one has 
ever stayed at the hotel lor as long as a week; but it 
is true that while quite a l.irge number of people 
come and go, few remain. Arica owes its modest 
prosperity to being the coastal terminus of the rail¬ 
way which laboriously climbs the Andes to the Boli¬ 
vian capital. La Paz. Ships anchor in the roadstead 
(there is no harbour for ocean-going vessels) and 
unload their cargo into barges. Most of the imported 
goods arc then conveyed by rail up the mountains 
to Bolivia. 

Three times a week the single-track railway brings 
Bolivian minerals down to the port for transfer to 
the anchored ships. During the long periods that 
elapse between trains, the railway station is aban¬ 
doned. For days at a time there are no ships in the 
roadstead: the horizon is as empty as the desert it¬ 
self. Then slowly the people of Arica prepare for the 
ne.xt train, the next ship. On the quay, the unhurrying 
loose-limbed porters arrange sacks and cases. In the 
open-doored offices the leisurely, white-clothed 
clerks look out and stare at anyone who passes. A 
small locomotive with an antique long chimney 
shunts in and out among the palm-trees in the pluza, 
dragging and pushing goods wagons between the 
quay and the railway terminus. Immediately behind 
the hotel the yellow-brown sand slopes upward, ris¬ 
ing to a clear, smooth outline against the blue sky. 
Below, the parched, gritty, narrow, empty beach 
stretches along the coast, an eagle glides overhead, 
sea-birds cry unhappily, and the Pacific breakers 
thump on to the reef. (Map XII.) 

illustration: Page 313. 


Arqua-Fetrarca 

% 

ARQUA, twelve miles from Padua in Northern 
Italy, would never be mentioned if it was not for 
Petrarch, and the Italian authorities who are inter¬ 
ested in tourism must realize this, for they have re¬ 
named it Arqua-Petrarca. (Such double-barrelled 
names are often given to small places when great 
men lived or died in them.) Of course Arqui is pic¬ 
turesque, for it is in the Euganean hills, which are a 
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relief after the endless Venetian plain; but in the 
rather watery light to which the Venetian painters 
have accustomed us, Arqua has only two distinctions 

- the house of Petrarch and the tomb of Petrarch. 

Petrarch’s house is above the village. He built it 

himself as a ‘solitude’ or a ‘hermitage’ and so made 
it only less famous than his other hermitage in Pro¬ 
vence. When he came to Arqua he was in a very dif¬ 
ferent case. In Provence he had been madly in love 
with Laura, he had been furiously writing sonnets 
and canzoni to her and making efforts to see her, and 
his language was then Italian - which women could 
understand. When he came to Arqua he was already 
in his sixties and famous for his learning throughout 
Europe. He had long put aside the follies of his 
youth, and preferred to be known as the author of his 
Latin epic on the Second Punic War and of other 
learned works rather than as a writer of love-poetry - 
in the vulgar tongue at that. Petrarch was now courted 
by popes and kings. He employed as many as five 
secretaries at a time. And with him in this house at 
Arqua (where one can also see his stuffed cat) he had 
his illegitimate daughter and her husband and a priest 
to accompany him to church. He lived a very austere 
life, eating only once a day, and then but a light meal 

- no meat and none of the excellent local wine. 

Petrarch died here on 18 July 1374, carried off by 

apoplexy as he was sitting over his books. As for his 
tomb, he is buried in the precincts of the parish 
church in a red marble sarcophagus on four little 
legs, inscribed with several lines of verse written by 
Francesco di Brossano, his son-in-law - not very good 
lines. On the day of his funeral Arqu^ must have 
buzzed as never before or since, for the last rites 
were performed in the presence of a great concourse 
of people from the noble university city of Padua, 
which included his friend Francesco Carrara the 
Signior, all the nobility, the bishop with his chapter 
and many of the clergy. The whole of Europe 
mourned for him. And then Arqua settled down once 
more to the eternal business of wine-growing under 
the Venetian sky. (Map III.) 


1,400 from Brazil, would be left to its bare volcanic 
self, if it were not a cable station of some importance. 

This volcanic cone and plateau, seven miles by six, 
was discovered on Ascension Day, 1501, by Joao da 
Nova, in the great age of Portuguese exploration. He 
also discovered St Helena, 700 miles away. Ascen¬ 
sion is mostly barren lava and clinkers, with little 
vegetation except on top of the main peak. Green 
Mountain, which goes up to 2,800 feet, catching the 
moist wind and causing clouds to build up. Green 
Mountain has a few trees, and shrubs, and some 
grass; and springs which were discovered by the great 
buccaneer William Dampier when he foundered off 
Ascension in 1701. Here vegetables are grown for the 
English staff of Cable and Wireless, and they have 
bungalows in which they are entitled to a week’s holi¬ 
day every six months. 

The settlement is crowded along the shore by a 
long, sandy beach. No bathing is allowed in the open 
sea because of sharks and a strong undertow, but the 
cable families can use one small cove almost en¬ 
closed by rocks, and they have a swimming-pool. 
Round the settlement it is bleak and barren to a de¬ 
gree, with lava dust and grey tumbled rocks; here a 
nine-hole golf course has been laid out on the clin¬ 
kers with ‘greens’ of sand. People who are posted to 
this remote island often enjoy themselves and vote it 
one of the best stations anywhere in the world. A 
sea-breeze always tempers the heat. A little rain 
comes in March or April, and there is never a gale, 
though all the while a heavy Atlantic swell crashes 
and crashes again on the shore. 

All told, cable communications keep about 200 
people on the island, some of them natives from St 
Helena nearly 700 miles away. Liners call, and anchor 
half a mile off shore. While stores are being hoisted 
to a lighter, the Ascension wives and daughters come 
aboard and make for the hairdressing saloon and 
the shop, kept open for them for these moments of 
outside luxury no matter what time of day or night 
the boat arrives. (Map VIII.) 

illustration: Page 445. 



A raft of lava 

ASCENSION ISLAND, a speck far out in the 
South Atlantic, 1,000 miles from West Africa and 


A lamasery in the Apennines 

ASSISI, which had two sons as different as Shem 
and Shaun, one a favourite, one forgotten, is a forti¬ 
fied hill town in Central Italy. 


ASCENSION ISLAND-ATHENS 


You travel across the flat Umbrian plain, through 
vineyards and tall maize, and see. first of all on the 
plain itself a great domed church, Santa Maria degli 
Angeli - St Mary of the Angels - behind which the 
hills rise steeply, with the fortress city away up there, 
on a spur of Mount Subasio. with a convent strad¬ 
dling the spur like the Potala above Lhasa. If, first ol 
all. you enter the church on the plain, you will find 
a little rough stone hut standing under the dome, 
tricked out most incongruously with frescoes, tiles 
and rows of candles outside, and with rows of lamps 
inside, hanging from chains. This is the Porziuncola, 
the original home of the Franciscan brotherhood: 
and the church has been built round it - a symbol of 
the growth of a cult. St Francis is the first of the two 

sons, bom here about 1182. 

Now climb up through the streets of the town and 
stand on the terrace of the Franciscan convent. 
Looking down over the tiled roofs, you see the whole 
Umbrian plain, umber brown, with a silver ribbon of 
river flowing down to the Tiber, under the old Ro¬ 
man bridge, across which St Francis was once carried 
prisoner to Pemgia, fifteen miles away. 

Between these two churches, of the valley and the 
hill, everything belongs to this favourite son: every¬ 
thing except the town square (which is Victor Em¬ 
manuel’s) and the little Temple of Minerva, its charm¬ 
ing facade wedged in among the houses, with its 
shallow pediment no higher than a roof, and its six 
fluted Corinthian columns of travertine. This is the 
only reminder of the prodigal son - Sextus Proper¬ 
tius, bom here about 50 b.c. 

Sextus Propertius ran away to Rome to be the 
friend of Maecenas, Ovid and Vergil, and the lover 
of the faithless Cynthia. ‘Sing of lovers,’ the Muse 
Calliope told her poet, ‘lovers crowned with gar¬ 
lands who haunt forbidden doors by night: and may 
seducers still apprenticed to their art learn from your 
lines to charm girls out of locked rooms.’ But though 
Propertius might have boasted, with Ben Jonson, 
that he had ‘eaten with the Beauties and the Wits and 
Braveries of Court’, Assisi prefers Francesco Ber- 
nardone, who could have described his lot in words 
borrowed from James Joyce’s Shaun: ‘a bed as hard 
as the thinkamuddlcs of the Greeks, and a board as 
bare as a Roman altar’. Yet there was a time when 
they were not so far apart, when the rich young 
merchant’s son haunted these streets by night with 
his gay companions, luxurious and lascivious, as his 
first biographer said. 

The tale of St Francis is depicted in the two 


churches of the convent, the Upper Church and 
Lower Church, built one on top of the other. He 
renounced his riches, as you may see in the frescoes 
in the Upper Church, perhaps by Giunta Pisano (or 
in the lovelier scenes by Gozzoli in the other church 
of the saint at Montefalco, up the valley): and he 
married the Lady Poverty, as you may see in Giotto’s 
fresco in the transept of the Lower Church. Francis 
walked out of the town among the olive trees (which 
cover the hillside with their gnarled, riven and 
twisted trunks and silver-green leaves now as in his 
time - and in the time of Propertius) to the Church 
of San Damiano. There he prayed before the cruci¬ 
fix, which is now in the Church of Santa Chiara in 
Assisi - St Clare, another still richer child of Assisi, 
who begged around the town at St Francis behest 
and founded the Order of Poor Clares. Francis gave 
the crucifix to St Clare, and in her church you may 
stand on the worn herring-bone floor under the rough 
stone arches he helped to rebuild, and feel closer to 
him than in the grander shrines of the town. 
(Map 111.) 

illustration: Page 274. 


'Athens, among all cities first in honour' 

ATHENS is also a modern city. ‘In the glorious 
arrays of battle’, Athene the goddess of Athens was 
made to remark by Aeschylus, in one of his plays, 

‘I shall strive until 
This city, over all victorious 
Enjoy an honoured name throughout the world'. 

and the chorus replied that Athens was a fortress for 
the gods, ‘Jewelled crown of Greece and guardian of 
her sanctuaries’. 

At the time of the Greek War of Independence the 
crown was unutterably tarnished, and many of the 
jewels were missing. A few Turkish houses huddled 
round the north-west slopes of a ruined and devas¬ 
tated Acropolis: the port of Piraeus was only a col¬ 
lection of fishermen’s huts. In 1833 the government 
was moved from Nauplia to Athens, capital of the 
new-founded kingdom: and Athens was overtaken 
by a building boom. Since Greece had a German 
king, Otho I, from Munich (his reign lasted from 
1832 to 1862), Bavarian architects were employed, 
and they gave Athens the broad boulevards, the 
straight avenues and the stodgy public buildings. 
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The Piraeus, half-an-hour’s tram ride from the 
Acropolis, developed into the great entrepot of the 
Levant. Acres of quayside and oily docks, clanging 
ironwork and rusty cables, poorly introduced the 
most famous city of mankind. 

Matters get worse. All the way into Athens the 
gimcrack houses stretch out alongside the tram- 
rattling roadway, the seedy suburban straggle re¬ 
deemed a little by the creepers which cover up the 
peeling plaster fronts; there are vine-arbours, there 
are flower-pots, there are thick dark pines and rust¬ 
ling eucalyptus trees (Australia to Athens), but they 
cannot defeat this spread of industrial and urban 
flimsiness. In the centre of Athens, the leafy public 
gardens and shady avenues of trees do give a sense of 
space and leisure, and the solid, prosaic mansions of 
the rich, trim behind their thick green hedges, do have 
a certain garden suburb seclusion in the broiling heat 
of the Athenian summer. 

The life of the town takes place in its cafes, where 
night after night the volatile Athenians sit drinking 
black coffee and arguing. The car-horns sound 
through the warm evenings, the trams clang, the citi¬ 
zens discourse, no one ever seems to go to bed. The 
night-clubs, the grocery shops, the sleek hotel bars, 
the sidewalk cafes, the open-air cinemas - all of them 
are aowded and all are noisy. Radios shriek and 
radios blare. By day the garishness of the city is only 
redeemed by the clear white light of Attica, which 
imparts even to this modern Athens something of its 
own dazzling quality, and clothes the straggling 
tenements and plasterboard cottages alike with that 
last violet flush of fading daylight, which Pindar had 
in mind when he called Athens 

... the glistening violet-crowned far-sung 
Bastion of Hellas; Athens the famous; 
Numinous city. 

If it was not for latitude and light - and the Acropolis 
- might the new Athens not have become like mid¬ 
most Manchester or grey, midmost Philadelphia? 

But there is the Acropolis; always there, always 
poised above the spreading suburbanism, white and 
glistening, d la Pindar, on its crag of limestone. And 
there at last are the marble columns of the Parthe¬ 
non, so surprisingly feather light against the blue of 
an Athenian sky; there is the temple more celebrated 
than any Christian temple which has succeeded it. 
Below, the plain stretches wide and grey from under 
the cardboard city to the distant mauve of the shapes 
of the mountains; and a dark blue Aegean nibbles at 
a coastline'displayed with all the clarity of a map. 


All around, on the crag, the great herds of tourists 
move hypnotically in the wake of their guides, who 
are as motley as the people they lead. They take their 
proN'ender inside the marble shell of the Parthenon, 
blown up (the Turks used it as a gunpowder store) 
by an unlucky Venetian cannon-shot in 1687, cameras 
click and whir. At the Erechtheum (which a Turkish 
governor made into his harem), each party is re¬ 
minded by its guide that Lord Elgin who took the 
Parthenon carvings also took one of the draped carya¬ 
tids which uphold the portico; all over the vast en¬ 
closure, tidied and cleaned and restored, the students 
from the various archaeological schools take notes, 
while the tourists take their photos. So obsessed by 
antiquity are the visitors, that few realize that the 
Acropolis has harboured not only Greeks of the clas¬ 
sical period, but Romans, Byzantines, Frankish ad¬ 
venturers, Catalans, Italians, Turks, that the temples 
served as churches, mosques, palaces, harems and 
storehouses, that forts were built from their stones, 
and that a whole village crowded into its ruins. 

Antiquity here becomes overwhelmingly self- 
conscious. There seems more of Greece in the living 
Greeks down below; who are a beautiful people. 
(Map IV.) 

illustration: Page 77. 


The Holy Mountain 

ATHOS, the Holy Mountain of the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Church, is the most eastern of the three fingers 
forming the great hand of Chalcidice that points 
down into the Aegean from the coast of Greece east 
of Salonika. The peninsula, which is forty miles long 
and from two to seven miles wide, is separated from 
the mainland by a low isthmus (through which 
Xerxes cut a canal on his expedition against Greece 
in 480 B.c.) and is crowned at the cape by Mount 
Athos itself, a pyramid of 6,350 feet which is lord of 
the whole area, and can be seen from Troy in the 
east and Olympus in the west. On this narrow strip 
of land live several thousand monks of the Orthodox 
faith, preserving in their life, worship, and even in 
their habits, the traditions of Byzantine civilization. 

Clustered round the coast, generally in command¬ 
ing positions overlooking sea and cliff, stand the 
twenty ruling monasteries in ,which the greater part 
of the monks live; near at hand, linked by precipitous 


ATHOS-AVEBURY 


paths (for there arc no roads, and there are no wheels 
on Athos), arc a few smaller dependent monasteries 
known as skcies, and numerous independent com¬ 
munities known as kcllia and askeicria\ in addition 
there is a vast army of hermits and holy men who 
live and worship and die alone in remote cottages and 
caves and even on ledges and in pits and clefts in the 
rock of Athos itself. 

The government of this strange community is in 
the little town of Karyes, where the Holy Epistassia. 
consisting of a representative elected annually from 
each of the ruling monasteries, meets to administer 
temporal and spiritual rule over the country: al¬ 
though the Holy Mountain is part of Greece, the 
Greek Government allows the monks complete 
autonomy, merely providing a skeleton police force 
to help them. No traveller may spend a night in a 
monastery without a letter of introduction from the 
Holy Epistassia known as a diamoniiirion, and no 
woman may under any circumstances land on Athos 
at all: the mountain is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and since her legendary foundation visit shortly after 
the Crucifixion, no other female foot has trodden its 
paths. One or two sensation-seeking women in male 
disguise have actually forced a landing, but the spirit 
of the tradition remains unbroken. This aspect of 
life on Athos has always caught the public imagina¬ 
tion, but one hardly notices the absence of femininity 
until one enters Karyes, or Daphni, the tiny port, 
where the effect of a village in which no women are 
scrubbing in doorways or haggling round barrows is 
surprising. 

The monastery buildings have almost all suffered 
badly from fire, and they arc less noticeable for their 
architecture, though they fit well into rock and cliff, 
than for the rich collection of Byzantine frescoes, 
paintings, mosaics, reliquaries, books and manu¬ 
scripts which they house. Nowadays the monks are 
careful guardians of their treasures, and although 
much has disappeared in the past through the raids 
of Saracens and pirates and the purchasings of un¬ 
scrupulous Europeans, the wealth of art that remains, 
not as a manellous museum but as part of the ordi¬ 
nary worship of the monks, is humbling. 

The monks themselves are for the most part Greek 
(three of the monasteries house Russians and Serbs), 
and they are under two rules-<oenobitic and idior- 
rhythmic. The former rule is severe, requiring amongst 
other things a communal sharing of property, ser¬ 
vices lasting eight hours out of the twenty-four, and 
a barren diet which even in the two-thirds of the year 


that is not a fast still avoids meat: the idiorrhythmic 
monasteries are more like English university colleges 
in their atmosphere; each monk retains a certain 
amount of personal property and fra’dom and can 
even employ a poorer brother as serv ant if his means 
run to it. In person the monks arc uniformly hospit¬ 
able and friendly, the only exceptions being the re¬ 
mote recluses, and in spite ot their low standard of 
learning they arc often shrewd and witty talkers, de¬ 
lighting, like any Greek, in theological and political 
arguments with strangers. The reasons that drove 
them from the world are legion - some had unhappy 
love affairs, some were ruined in business, some came 
casually to Athos as fishermen or labourers and 
stayed, some came quite simply for a peace of mind 
they could not find in the world, and a few - a very 
few - are true vocational monks whose life work is 
prayer. Their numbers dwindle now as the old men 
die, and young recruits are hard to find (and cannot 
get through at all from Russia and the eastern Bal¬ 
kans); the buildings are crumbling through loss of 
revenue from their lands in Europe and Asia; but 
Athos has survived worse crises, and the placid way 
in which the monks view these troubles is a part of 
that peace which spreads over their lives. (Map IV.) 

illustration: Page 123. 


English prehistoric shrine 

AVEBURY, in the English county of Wiltshire. 
Here the modem village lies half in and half out of 
an enormous prehistoric circle, surrounded by bare 
green hills. 

The circle has a diameter of 420 yards. First comes 
a tall circular bank, then a ditch, then a circle of large 
grey standing stones, many of which have been de¬ 
stroyed. Within this circle are two smaller circles of 
stones. The stones of the big circle, alternately slender 
and plump, appear to represent male and female. An 
avenue of standing stones led from the main circle or 
shrine to smaller shrines some distance away. Ave¬ 
bury was built or founded (since it is not all of one 
phase), c. 1900 to 1800 b.c. by chiefly pastoral settlers 
who had entered Britain in the Early Bronze Age; 
and there can be no doubt that the compulsion to so 
huge an undertaking was religious. Avebury, like the 
later and more shapely Stonehenge (q.v.), must have 
been a shrine or open-air temple. (Map I.) 
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The io'd'ti of Avignon 

W IG N 0 N, in France, stands on the Rhone about 
twenty-five miles north-west of Marseilles; the Paris- 
Lyons-Midi express passes through it on the main 
line from the north, so it is the customary gateway 
to many fascinating towns of western Provence - 
Arles, Tarascon, Les Baux, Nimes and Aix; but this 
railway approach may be slightly to its disadvantage, 
lending it an obvious and a rather sad availability, 
as the visitor passes under the ramparts (restored by 
Viollet-le-Duc) and up an uninteresting modem 
boulevard to the somewhat dreary cafes of the Place 
Georges Clemenceau. 

The old way was to come by the river, shooting 
the arches of the Pont Saint-Esprit. Thus Dickens 
first saw the city in 1845, from ‘a very dirty vessel 
full of merchandise' which rounded the final bend 
until ‘there lay before us, that same afternoon, the 
broken bridge of Avignon, and all the city baking in 
the sun’. Stendhal, enchanted with the river scenery, 
was particularly struck by the colour of the stone: 
‘Time has given to these stones, so symmetrical, well 
joined and beautifully polished, the uniform shade 
of a dry leaf, a fact which increases their beauty.’ 

But not everyone was equally pleased. Lady Bles- 
sington, who made a prolonged stay at the Hotel de 
I’Europe with her husband and the Count d’Orsay 
some twenty years earlier, found the countryside 
uninteresting and remarked of the nerv-e-racking 
misiral that it made everyone ‘look like a Gorgon’. 
On the other hand, she was pleased with the appear¬ 
ance of the inhabitants during wet weather, they had 
a partiality for pink umbrellas, so ‘the streets resemble 
vast beds of damask roses put in motion 

Avignon is chiefly celebrated as the home of the 
Popes during the ‘Babylonian captivity’ from 1309 
to 1379. Clement V did no building, since he ex¬ 
pected to return to Rome almost immediately; his 
successor, John XXII, moved to the episcopal palace 
from guest apartments in the Dominican monastery. 
It was the two following pontiffs who threw up very 
rapidly, in the space of twenty years, the immense 
confused fortifications of the Palace as we now see it. 
The city itself was bought from Joanna, Queen of 
Naples, in 1348, and rapidly became a seat of luxury 
and magnificence, most of which decayed or dis¬ 
appeared as a result of the French Revolution, dur¬ 
ing which much blood was shed in the area and the 
city was for the first time incorporated into France. 


Today La Salle de la Grande Audience is almost de¬ 
nuded of its murals and ornaments, and it is only in 
certain private suites, notably a room in the Ward¬ 
robe Tower, where there are pastoral scenes, and the 
Papal bedchamber above this, with its painted bird¬ 
cages and blue and yellow birds, that some of the 
former elegance remains. The excellent Musee Calvet 
contains what could be rescued from the mob, in¬ 
cluding the broken tombs of Urban V and Cardinal 
de Legrange. 

Much of the charm of modem Avignon lies in its 
quiet side-streets with their plane trees and orange- 
red roofs, which ring the changes between happy 
provincialism and medieval squalor; in the great 
views over the boulder-strewn river to the sprawling 
walls of the Fort Saint-Andre and the roof-tops of 
Villeneuve, with its great Gothic church. Papal 
luxury and the long period during which the city, as 
a possession of the Church, was thronged by cos¬ 
mopolitan adventurers and renegades, are alike al¬ 
most forgotten; but there is still something faintly 
troubling about the place, as there is about all 
Provence; perhaps this is due to the alternations in 
the climate, together with the fact that the tourist is 
always aware of a fiercely independent, sometimes 
brutal, native life. If Madame Dunoyer could write as 
late as the eighteenth centurj', in her Lettres Galantes 
‘I cannot think there is a more agreeable place in this 
world than Avignon... under the clearest sky and the 
easiest government imaginable ...’, there is also the 
voice of Petrarch, calling it ‘an abode of sorrows, the 
shame of mankind, a sink of vice, the most abomin¬ 
able of towns’. (Map V.) 


One large rock 

AYERS ROCK, in the south-western comer of 
Australia’s Northern Territory, lifts itself magni¬ 
ficently above the sandhills of a dry, roadless, coun¬ 
try, an actual, integral rock, going up to 1,100 feet. 

Lying there with the rounded outlines of a long, 
blunt-headed whale, or some huge polished saveloy 
thicker at one end than the other, the rock is two 
miles long and nearly eight miles in circuit - a lump 
of sandstone, of that striking red which belongs to 
these inland parts of Australia. The first man to see 
it was William Christie Gosse, in 1873, on a journey 
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from Alice Springs (q.v.) to the south-west, which 
took him eventually to Lake Amadeus (which dry 
sail depression had been discovered the >ear before 
by Ernest Giles, and so named after Amadeus, the 
Italian who was then King of Spain). Ayers Rock is 
south of the lake, altogether surprising and fantastic 
above the mulga trees and the sand-ridges; and now 
frequently visited and climbed. On the red summit, 
pilgrims to the Rock have built a cairn; and they 
write messages which are thrust into bottles and read 
by every newcomer. 

The peculiarities ol the Rock do not end with itself, 
or its startling colour under a pale blue sky, or its 
ebony bulk against the stars on the moonlight of a 
climbing full moon. There are caves and rock-shelters 
around its base, and rock-paintings inside them. 
(Map X.) 

illustration; Page 228. 
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City of columns 

BAALBEK, a Roman city in splendid ruination, 
situated in the Lebanon, close to the Syrian border. 
Built on a Phoenician foundation, and an important 
road-junction of the ancient world, it has survived 
the attentions of many civilizations. The Byzantines 
christened it, the Crusaders reconnoitred it, Saladin 
captured it, the Mongols devastated it, the Mame¬ 
lukes restored it; it was acquired by the Turks, e.xca- 
vated by the Germans, preserved by the French; and 
the tourists of all nations crowd through the turn¬ 
stiles. 

In a land filled with attractions for the tourist, 
Baalbek is still the supreme attraction - and no won¬ 
der - with its great shattered mass of golden stone, 
its colunuis, linked in desolation, its immense stone 
courts, and its great ramps of riven stainvay. The 
famous columns are pictured in every tourist office of 
the Lebanon, and details of their girth, their height 
(sixty feet) and the astonishing blocks of stone on 
which they stand, arc quoted by every guide. 

Coming up towards it through the shallow valley, 
with the snow-streaked Anti-Lebanon mountains on 


the left, and the tawny hills of Syria on the right, one 
is unprepared for the sudden glimpse of confused 
creamy stonework, half screened from the road by 
trees. A small provincial town extends around Baal¬ 
bek. with a fine green park, a rushing spring, and 
restaurants with coloured sunshades, and souvenir 
sellers, and Coca-Cola signs, and a population con¬ 
templative in their villas, among the fruit trees and 
the weeping willows, or pottering on the uneven 
roads, harried by buses and the shining American^^..-, 
taxi-cabs. This is the shabby, familiar Levant, with^ 
the sun shining and radios blaring. It is only a step f. 
from the Levant into ancient imperialism. Perspiring k 
fathers of families marshal their sallow oflspring 
through the turnstiles and up into thd*^e,\agon- 
shaped forecourt. And inside, what an astonishing 
spectacle, on what a gigantic scale! The hundreds of 
tourists, the family partied the shrill-voiced girls in 
their ankle-strap shoes, the young men larking about 
among the fallen columns and scratching their names 
on the shattered walls, are no more than a vague per¬ 
turbation of insects among these grandiose remnants 
of the Roman past. 

Two temples remain, that of Jupiter, with its six 
standing columns, and that of Bacchus, smaller, but 
better preserved. The graceful, shell-shaped niches of 
the subsidiary shrines are still there, but the later 
additions of baths and basilicas, mosques and forti¬ 
fications, which Christian and Moslem built in and 
about the place, have merged into the general col¬ 
lapse. (Map Vll.) 

illustration: Page 175. 


No more glory 

BAGHDAD , among the cities of the Middle East, 
Baghdad, the capital of Iraq, is an acquired taste. 
Arabophiles of note, such as Freya Stark and Stuart 
Perowne, have proclaimed its charm, but these are 
not readily apparent to the traveller whose approach 
lies across the desert in the Naim bus from Damas¬ 
cus. Rising from the desert plain with the snow-clad 
mountains of Lebanon behind and its almond and 
apricot orchards rustling in the desert breeze, Damas¬ 
cus (q.v.) is as glorious a sight today as when the 
Arab and the Jewish prophets tuned their hymns of 
felicity to the tinkling of its thousand water-courses. 

But after 5(X) miles by night across the desert. 
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Baghdad extends no welcome in conformity with its 
past. 

It is hard to believe that this collection of evil¬ 
smelling mud-brick streets and featureless architec¬ 
ture can ever have been the Heidelberg of Arab art 
and culture which it was under Haroun-al-Raschid. 
Today Raschid Street is the only memento of this 
caliph of fact, fame and fable. And Raschid Street is 
London's Mile End Road built of mud and infinitely 
longer, thick in grey dust, often blacked out at midday 
by sandstorms blown in from the desert and defaced 
by mile upon mile of cheap shops and booths, which 
are lit by yellow flares at night and sell all the junk of 
Birmingham and Pittsburgh. It is hard to believe that 
this hideous place was the source of the Sassoon 
family and of other great lines of Baghdadi Jews who 
havecontributedtocommerce and culture in the West. 

Only at night, when the lights spring up along the 
banks of the swift tawny Tigris and the i nfi nite 
squalor is largely hidden, does Baghdad recapture a 
little of its fabled past. There is an hotel named after 
Sindbad the Sailor which has a balcony overhanging 
the river; here one may eat one’s dinner and watch 
the bumboat men paddling their clients across the 
stream in barques shaped like gondolas with a yellow 
lanthom hanging at each prow. 

One glorious mosque, the Blue Mosque, remains 
out of all the grandeurs of the past. For the rest, 
Baghdad is the most utilitarian and business-like of 
all the Arab capitals. 

The valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates, once a 
granary of the ancient world, could be as rich as the 
Nile Valley if the same care were applied to its irri¬ 
gation. But just as ancient Mesopotamia is an eroded 
land, from which the virtue has departed, so the 
present state of Baghdad does not inspire one with 
confidence that the long-awaited Arab renaissance 
might stem from these mean and characterless streets. 
(Map VII.) 

illustration: Page 373, 


Beyond the dunes 

BAHARIYA is an oasis in the Libyan Desert. 
Today only the date crop and the Beduin travel by 
camel, and the journey to Bahariya is usually made 
by car - a car equipped with a sun-compass, and large 
tyres to negotiate the dunes. 

After the last pyramid J the Pharaohs has been 


left behind, the desert flattens out. For two hundred 
kilometres the route goes across a monotonous sun¬ 
baked tableland, the negation of all incident, a land¬ 
scape which has the feature of a terrifying absence of 
feature. If the traveller stops, the silence flows in, 
palpable and oppressive. If he strays from the car, he 
will suddenly turn on his heel, sensing someone be¬ 
hind him. At the point where the even monotony 
threatens to last for ever there comes the first sand 
dune, an insignificant affair two or three feet wide. 
Dunes follow, line on line, growing progressively 
larger, until they are higher than houses and more 
than a quarter of a mile across. They are dangerous 
sirens, beautiful and treacherous, to be passed at 
speed. Slacken, and one must dig out the car. 

It is when the traveller has crossed the last and 
greatest dune that the desert dramatically falls away, 
on the edge of a tremendous bowl-shaped escarpment. 
At his feet lie water, palms, and cultivation. He goes 
down to Bahariya, as to most oases, and indeed one 
of the pleasures of an oasis is shelter from the nag¬ 
ging desert wind. The transition from the sand to the 
sown is abrupt - from the void to groves of sweet 
lemons, dates and peaches. There are wild duck on 
the reed-fringed lakes, men working in the fields, and 
small children driving laden donkeys. The mud- 
brick village throbs with life. The whitewashed 
houses are decorated with painted friezes that tell 
an explicit human story. Women have rings in their 
noses. The headman spreads carpets under a flower¬ 
ing almond, and the traveller reclines to drink green 
tea, while the bubbling pipe passes slowly round. 

This life and these pleasant people seem to be at 
the world’s end; and for a moment, recalling the des¬ 
ert journey, the newcomer thinks of himself as a 
pioneer. But not for long. As the children grow less 
timid, they approach and proffer small metallic ob¬ 
jects which they know Europeans value. The traveller 
looks more closely into the baked brown palms, and 
he finds, to his amazement, Roman coins. The oasis 
is full of them; and the long journey now seems tardy 
and insignificant. The Romans were here first, not as 
travellers, not even on military expeditions, but as 
traders and officials implementing a well-found 
policy. This lost place, like other oases of the Egyp¬ 
tian desert, formed part of the wide imperium. A dis¬ 
ciplined camel corps ensured the security of the sur¬ 
rounding deserts and Roman administration brought 
a prosperity to this far-off oasis such as it has not 
found since. It is the same everywhere in the deserts 
from Tangier to the Euphrates. (Map VIII.) 
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01, on the St Gothard Road, Switzerland. Watercolour by J. M. W. Turner. 
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THE DOLOMITES, limestonc mountains in N. Italy. 
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AJACCIO, Napoleon's birthplace and the capital of Corsica 
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Rivers and canals 

B A N D J A R M AS IN, the capital of south-eastern 
Kalimantan (which we and the Dutch call Borneo, 
though the Indonesians in their independence have 
reverted to the old name), is a town with more rivers 
and canals than roads, facing the Java Sea. Canal and 
river are always crowded and busy, yet always quiet, 
free from impatient motor-horns and screeching 
brakes. The main shopping street is the Kwin canal 
linking the River Barito with the River Martapura. 
Shops are built on polders facing the water, and all 
the shoppers are in boats. Small craft dart here and 
there with a variety of goods, acting also as water- 
pedlars of eatables and drinks. Sometimes they carry 
orange<rush, sometimes they are travelling restaur¬ 
ants with dishes of rice and fish and meat, all very 
tempting and clean. Boats carry trays of sweet cakes, 
or textiles and rattan furniture, or packets of cigar¬ 
ettes; strings of boats are loaded with fruit, pamplc- 
mouses, pineapples, bananas and melons. 

The Barito and the Martapura, like all the rivers 
of Kalimantan, are bordered by endless forest. 
Sometimes the line of jungle is broken by riverine 
villages where people live on the forest products, 
wood, rubber, gum and camphor, to mention only a 
few of them. But far up the Martapura, the scene 
suddenly changes; the silent jungle gives way to 
mountains rich in diamonds and gold dust. Priceless 
gravel is taken from the mountainside, placed into 
large slightly curving sieves and then taken into small 
factories where the diamonds are cut and sorted. 

Diamonds, gold, rubber - all these and much be¬ 
sides have brought people to Bandjarmasin, and if 
the large swamps that surround the town to the 
south-west and the south-east are drained, the town 
will be busier still. Within five years, if present 
schemes are completed, enough rice will be grown 
to make up Indonesia’s annual total rice deficit of 
600,(XX) tons. Dredgers and bulldozers and all kinds 
of draining-machines have already been landed in 
the harbour. 

The women of Bandjarmasin will have something 
to say about this increasing prosperity - those women 
whose large buns of thick black hair and brilliant red 
and purple sarongs give the town its gay appearance, 
and turn the river shopping centres into a regatta. 
They have their own organizations which run schools 
for tiny children not yet brought within the Govern¬ 
ment’s scheme of education and they are proud of 
C 


their two ‘Buro Consultati’. Here, with nothing more 
than a weighing-machine, a diet chart and a flat table 
are the beginnings of pre-natal clinics. This is a 
typical example of the new spirit which independence 
has brought to Bandjarmasin, and many more towns 
of the new Indonesia. (See also Padang and Menado.) 
(Map X.) 


Gnome's architecture 

B .A R CE L 0 N A, the Catalonian capital, must rank 
as the noisiest, most curious and entertaining large 
port in the Mediterranean. It is the most heavily 
populated town in Spain, and though under Franco 
it has suffered economically for political reasons, the 
atmosphere is still gay, sturdily independent and 
robustly cultivated. 

The Ramblas, wide thoroughfares running north 
and south from the sea to the foot of Mount Tibi- 
dabo, pass across the modem Plaza de Cataluna to 
the residential districts that have sprung up around 
the Avenida Generalissimo Franco, once known as 
the Diagonal. During the cool hours of the day the 
Ramblas are stacked with flowers, vegetables and 
birds, whose shrill cries compete with the rattle of 
those trams which have their last home in Mediter¬ 
ranean towns. The remarkable buildings of Barcelona 
are almost equally divided between the periods 
from 1300 to 1500, and 1850 to 1900. The Gothic 
cathedral of Santa Eulalia, which stands on the site 
of a Roman temple, was finished in 1448, the town 
hall belongs to the fourteenth century, and the Dis- 
putacion, with its exquisite courtyard hung with 
orange trees and its handsome gothic chapel, spans 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

There are fine medieval buildings elsewhere: and 
Barcelona has also its speciality, since it w-as the work¬ 
ing home of that strangest of architects. Antonio 
Gaudi (1852-1927), a Churriguera of Art Nouveau 
instead of Baroque. Here his unfinished church, the 
Tempio de la Sagrada Familia, goes up in queer 
shapes to an indignant sky. Here are the Parque 
Guell. full of his fancies, the Casa Mila, the Casa 
Vicens - everything by him allowing as much rein to 
freely associative design as sound construction per¬ 
mitted. Gaudi’s buildings have the proliferation of 
natural organisms - cellular growths or cacti - or of 
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stalactites and stalagmites and cave formations of 
every kind, as well as a smooth water-rubbed grotto 
and limestone quality. All is fanciful, idiosyncratic, 
ostentatiously plastic. Coming on a Gaudi building 
in the Calle Carolinas or in the Paseo de Gracia is 
like suddenly encountering a full-growm gnome’s 
house, in which a natural or Walt Disney quaintness 
has been allied to a sensual love of smooth pebbled 
surfaces, cylindrical towers and contrasting tiles. In 
the Parque Giiell Gaudi’s fancies are primitive, vis¬ 
ionary and revolutionary, all at once. Nothing by 
him may ever reach to dignity or beauty, but of those 
qualities Barcelona' had already been given a full 
supply; and Spain has also had its Gongora in poetry, 
its El Greco, Goya, Picasso and Miro in painting (the 
last two from Catalonia), as well as Churriguera, or 
at least the Churrigueresque, in architecture. Gaudi’s 
fascinating freak-act at least makes no compromise. 
(Map V.) 

illustration: Page 81. 


Aquae Sulis 

BATH , in the English county of Somerset, has been 
said to stand like Rome on seven hills. In more senses 
than one it is a miniature Roman city in grey and 
black-shaded stone, an outpost of metropolitan cul¬ 
ture at the end of a road from London. 

As a town Bath was of Roman foundation; it was 
Aquae Sulis (the ‘Waters of Sul’, a Romano-British 
goddess), a spa built around the hot medicinal and 
sacred springs. In the Roman period invalids from all 
over Britain and from overseas came to Bath, as they 
were to do in later centuries. After the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement, the twenty-three-acre town and the baths 
and the temple of Sul became a series of dismal but 
impressive ruins, celebrated in a fine Anglo-Saxon 
poem: 

Bright were the castle-dwellings, many the bath-houses, 
lofty the host of pinnacles, great the tumult of men, many 
a mead-hall full of the joys of men, till Fate the mighty 
overturned them ... these courts are in decay and these 
lofty gates; the wood-work of the roof is stripped of 
tiles; the place has sunk into ruin, levelled to the hills... 
Stone courts stood here; the stream with its great gush 
sprang forth hotly; there the baths were hot in its centre; 
the centre was spacious. 

In the eighteenth century Bath was recreated; and 
for more than a hundred years it became - socially at 


least - a second capital of England. Four men pre¬ 
sided over this rebirth. First was Beau Nash (1674- 
1762), who created the Assembly Rooms, ruling both 
the evening balls and the morning dips and soakings 
with a rod of iron. He alone, by opposition to 
gambling, duelling, snobbery, intoxication and 
whoring, prevented this pleasure-city from declining 
into squalor. Second: Ralph Allen (1693-1764), 
who, from an office in the church nave, organized the 
posting on the Great West Road - thus making 
Bath safe and accessible. He shared in the resulting 
prosperity, became Mayor and built himself Prior 
Park - ‘a noble seat which sees all Bath and which 
was built for all Bath to see’. Third and fourth: the 
architect John Wood (1705-1754) - ‘Wood of Bath’, 
and his son, who between them made Bath into one 
of the lovelier towns of Europe, exploiting the hilly 
site to set winding terraces and crescents along the 
contours, and building in the cool limestone dug out 
of the mine-like quarries nearby. 

Wood of Bath aimed to make Bath into a minia¬ 
ture ‘Roman’ city; and in the piece of urbane 
planning that includes Queen Square, Gay Street, 
the Circus, the Royal Crescent, etc., English Baroque 
reached a high level. In scale Bath has been compared 
with the town of Nancy, but whereas Nancy, with its 
subordination of square and houses to the palace of 
Stanilas, is an autocratic town, Bath - with its fine 
houses arranged in terraces - is an almost perfect 
architectural expression of a Whig oligarchy. 

In early Victorian times Bath entered upon a 
gentle decline as a residential place for retired people 
of the middle class. The architecture remains, up and 
across the steep hillside, above the excavated and 
restored Roman baths where goldfish slide through 
the water, and the later bath establishments, which 
include the suave Pump Room with its gilded in¬ 
scription in Greek informing the world that ‘water is 
best’. The Pump Room forms one side of the pleas¬ 
antest of small English squares, at right angles to the 
dark fagade of Bath Abbey, up which angels climb 
ladders to heaven. Pelargoniums hang round the 
square in wire baskets, pigeons flutter down to the 
pale paving-stones, visitors cross from Abbey to 
Pump Room to lip and sip an experimental glass of 
the hot but not unpleasant spring water, to take 
their ease under the eighteenth-century chandeliers 
and read The Times, or to trail round with the guide, 
and to examine votive offerings left behind nearly 
two thousand years ago. 

Lapped in its deep green-sided valley, Bath has a 
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somnolent, if faded, elegance, a theatre, teashops (for 
old ladies who wear jet), bookshops, antique shops; 
and churches full of neo-classical tablets - to sol¬ 
diers, to the fashionable, the fast, the well-to-do, the 
sick, who came to Bath to retire or to recover from 
illn^ - or else to die. One of the strange English 
sights of the Second World War was to see Bath 
aflame after a Baedeker raid, the streets tinkling with 
green glass, and the elderly leaving by the last drop 
of petrol in antique motors. The damage, however, 
was slight. (Map 1.) 


Opera toicn 

BAYREUTH, in Bavaria, is now Wagner, and 
Wagner is Bayreuth. Music, or his music, apart, it 
remains though damaged by bombs a discreet and 
attractive county town, 1,100 feet up in rolling 
country not unlike parts of Yorkshire. High above it 
are the twin baroque turrets of the principal church 
and the octagonal tower of the Old Castle. Three 
charming fountains add elegance and coolness to a 
fine principal street. 

Bayreuth owes its historical quality and character 
to two people in particular: the Margravine Wilhel- 
mine, who was the talented and favourite sister of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia; and less promisingly 
to Richard Wagner. It was chiefly the Margravine 
who inspired a minor renaissance in building and the 
arts in Bayreuth in the mid-eighteenth century. For 
her in 1748 was built the opera house, which is one 
of the most perfect in the world, decorated inside 
by the most famous theatre architect of the day, 
Guiseppe Galli Bibiena, and his son, most perfectly 
evoking the delicacy and elegance of another age. 
This is a building to be recommended in any grand 
tour of Europe - refreshing after cinemas with the 
lights up and the advertisements showing between 
films. The architect was Joseph Saint-Pierre, who 
a few years later built the New Castle, which became 
the state residence of the Margraves, and still has 
behind it the gardens with their romantic lake and 
iron bridge. 

Richard Wagner’s association with the town began 
when he settled there in 1872, in his sixtieth year, and 
laid the foundation stone of the Festival theatre, on 
the highest hill of the town, at the end of the long 


Siegfried Wagner Avenue, (after which Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony was given in Bibiena’s opera 
house). Up this hill and past the gardens, in the 
summer opera season a procession ot lormally 
dressed devotees begins to wind its way before the 
performances in mid-afternoon, a scene with its 
English parallel only at Glyndbourne. There in 1876 
was given the first performance of The Ring in its 
entirety, and in 1882 of Parsifal. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Page 365. 


Above the English Channel 

BE ACHY HEAD, just outside and overtopping 
the seaside resort of Eastbourne, rises to 575 feet of 
glittering chalk, the highest cliff on the south coast 
of Great Britain. 

Downland above, a modern lighthouse in the green 
water below, this headland caps one of the sheerest 
stretches of cliff scenery along the English Channel. 
In summer the sun dazzles off the chalk as if it were 
glass. Through a sea-mist, the chalk faces loom up 
like a huge ghostly sail. Holiday boats from East¬ 
bourne circle out to the precipices and back; and 
from the sea one well understands why Beachy Head 
received its Old French name, which in 1274 was 
written as Beuchef - be{a)u chef, the fine or handsome 
headland. On calm days picnic parties spatter the 
summit, where the sea-winds clip the grass and dwarf 
gentians and the other downland flowers. 

Beachy Head is the eastern end of the proposed 
National Park of the South Downs, which would 
stretch for seventy miles inland along the back of the 
down to the borders of Hampshire, and beyond them 
to Gilbert White’s village of Selbornc (q.v.); it would 
take in some of the best country within a short dis¬ 
tance of London - rolling hills, green and slashed 
with chalk, with hanging beech woods on the steeper 
slopes, and here and there a chalk scrub of white- 
beam and yew tree and Old Man’s Beard, between 
the soft stretches of turf. North-west of Beachy 
Head there is fine downland walking towards Lewes, 
the sea always in sight on one side and the green 
plains on the other. (Map I.) 

illustration: Page 78. 
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On ihe Phoenician coast 


BEIRUT, capital of Lebanon, a city of 180,000 
people. A soft Mediterranean air washes through the 
streets, and through the gardens of white villas 
where the sprinklers revolve on expensive lawns. It 
ebbs and flows lazily through the olive-groves beyond 
the town and laps against the first terraced vineyards 
on the hillside - a moist, fecund air that feeds the 
hibiscus, makes the sunflower heads grow large as 
children's parasols, fattens the bright fruit sold on the 
stalls, and stirs the huge eucalyptus trees that lead 
out of the city down every road. Inland, for contrast 
and for escape in the heat of summer, rises the Leba¬ 
non range, gashed with ravines and laced with water¬ 
falls. There the air is clear and astringent, and Maro- 
nite monks live in eyries. The mountains are always 
present to the town; walking in the streets one raises 
one’s ejes to find the 9,000-foot snows of Gebel 
Sannin above one. Even at night the range is there, 
a long black spine high against the stars. The moon 
in Beirut always rises late. 

It is, in short, a favoured place, and as one ap¬ 
proaches from the sea it seems gay and irresponsible. 
The waves crisp on the clean beaches, there are 
yachts in the harbour, and the white houses have 
coloured shutters. But for the palms that rise sur¬ 
prisingly between close-set walls and houses, the 
baggy Turkish trousers on the quay, the red blobs 
that are fezzes, and an impalpable something of the 
East, this might be the south of France, a town dedi¬ 
cated to pleasure. 

The truth is different. Under the warm and gener¬ 
ous sea air, trade thrives, is stimulated into frenzied 
activity, and bargaining becomes an obsession. Not 
for nothing is this the Phoenician coast. In the base¬ 
ment of the museum twenty-six Phoenician sarco¬ 
phagi, caiA’ed with portrait heads, betray the secret 
of Beirut. These portraits represent men of impor¬ 
tance in their day, but there are no saints or soldiers 
among them. The shrewd stone features speak of 
money; these men were company directors. The 
ne^otiaiionis ardor which St Jerome noticed still 
thrills the town, and has built the sumptuous villas. 
Gain, not pleasure, calls the tune and drives the 
wheels that spin so furiously beside a lazy sea. Beirut 
is essential Levant, and since a wise self-interest 
breeds accommodation, Beirut is easy-going, the 
least intolerant place in the Middle East. Yet an 
excessive preoccupation with trade has its drawbacks. 


The Syro-Phoenician towns took their art and fash¬ 
ions from their neighbours; their soldiers were mer¬ 
cenaries. The hinterland of Syria, made of tougher 
and more spiritual stuff, still despises these money- 
men, and from across the sea the town is open to 
every infection of Western taste and fashion. No¬ 
where is the fearful impact of the West more wel¬ 
comed, and nowhere are its effects more deplorable. 

Beirut has no time for its past. Almost everywhere 
in the Middle East the past is at least as impressive as 
the present. Not so here. The Phoenician town has 
disappeared, so has Julia Augusta Felix, which Herod 
adorned; even the Great Mosque is neglected, though 
it is true that the forest of umbrella pines from which 
the Crusaders built their boats is still thriving. Only 
in one significant respect is Beirut linked to its past. 
It was once the foremost school of Roman law in the 
Empire: Papinian and Ulpian taught there, and for 
three hundred years a Beirut education conferred dis¬ 
tinction. It is the same today. The Jesuit and American 
universities exert an influence acknowledged through¬ 
out the Middle East. The merchant drives his bar¬ 
gain, and with the profit sends his son to the uni¬ 
versity to acquire values he never had himself. So in 
this bright restless town between the mountains and 
the sea, chaffering and study thrive incongruously 
together. (Map VII.) 


BeUm and the Amazon 

BELEM (or PAR A), in Brazil, lies on the south¬ 
ern arm of the wide delta of the Amazon River, whose 
current is so powerful that its brown waters dis¬ 
colour the Atlantic two hundred miles from the coast. 
It is a town of spacious avenues and luxuriant 
squares, palms and plantains, with an extravagant 
domed theatre built during the great rubber boom, 
when it was fashionable for the men (and even the 
women) of Belem and upstream Manaus to use bank¬ 
notes to light their cigars. 

Ninety miles from the open sea, Belem is the port 
from which countless traders and explorers have set 
out on their journeys up the river. Leaving this 
jungle-encircled haven, innumerable travellers have 
opened their diaries to record their feeling of wonder 
when contemplating for the first time the vastness of 
the Amazon, the profusion of its tropical flora, and 
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the malevolence of its insects and reptiles. A. R. Wal¬ 
lace’s Travels on the Amazon (1853) is still the un¬ 
rivalled classic on the subject. ‘It was with emotions 
of admiration and awe’ (Wallace wrote) ‘that we 
gazed upon the stream of this mighty and far-famed 
river. Our imagination wandered to its sources in the 
distant Andes, to the Peruvian Incas of old, to the 
silver mountains of Potosi, and the gold-seeking 
Spaniards and wild Indians who now inhabit the 
country about its thousand sources. What a grand 
idea it was to think that we now saw the accumulated 
waters of a course of three thousand miles; that all 
the streams which for a length of twelve hundred 
miles drained from the snow-clad Andes were here 
congregated in the wide e.xtent of ochre-coloured 
water spread out before us! Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Brazil - si.x mighty 
states, spreading over a country far larger than 
Europe - had each contributed to form the flood 
which bore us so peacefully on its bosom.’ 

Wallace then described the large quantities of 
leaves and fruits and trees carried down on the 
waters of the Amazon; the forest, ‘forming a living 
wall’ on the river’s edge; and the animated bird life. 
‘Numerous flocks of parrots, and the great red and 
yellow macaws, fly across every morning and even¬ 
ing, uttering their hoarse cries ... But perhaps the 
most characteristic birds of the Amazon are the gulls 
and terns, which are in great abundance: all night 
long their cries are heard over the sand-banks, where 
they deposit their eggs in little hollows in the sand, 
and the Indians say that during the heat of the day 
they carry water in their beaks to moisten them and 
prevent them being roasted by the glowing rays of the 
sun. Besides these’ (Wallace continued) ‘there are 
divers and darters in abundance, porpoises are con¬ 
stantly blowing in every direction, and alligators are 
often seen slowly swimming across the river.’ 

Belem will always be important. When the Amazon 
basin is made fit for human settlement and economic 
development, it will be the chief outlet for the whole 
region. Its strategic value in relation to the Panama 
Canal always affects American policy; and Belem’s 
aerodrome is conveniently situated on the air-routes 
that link North America with South America, and 
(as was revealed during the Second World War) 
with Africa. Nevertheless, the glamour of the rubber- 
boom will not easily be equalled. Behind Belem is a 
hinterland containing the world’s greatest supplies 
of natural rubber. For centuries it had been known 
that the Indians used the sap of certain trees to make 


balls which would bounce. In 1770 an Englishman 
discovered that this sap, when coagulated, would 
erase pencil-marks. Vulcanization was invented in 
1839, and ‘India rubber’ quickly became an impor¬ 
tant industrial material. There lollowed a mad rub¬ 
ber rush to Belem and Manaus, and fabulous wealth 
poured into these towns. In 1876 another English¬ 
man, Henry Wickham, contrived to smuggle out 
from Belem 70,000 seeds of the Para rubber tree. 
The seeds were successfully planted at Kew Gardens 
(q.v.). The plants were then taken to Ceylon and 
Malaya, to begin the great rubber-growing industry 
of the East. Thus, by what was probably the most 
momentous smuggling operation in history, Brazil’s 
monopoly of the rubber market was broken. There 
is no street named ‘Wickham’ in this Brazilian town. 
(Map XII.) 

illustration: Page 448. 


City of the Serbs 

BELGRADE is the capital of the Republic of 
Serbia as well as of the Federal Republic of Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

In 1862 it had 26,000 inhabitants, today it has 
470,000. Placed where the rivers Danube and Sava 
meet, throughout its history it has been an important 
trading centre, although it was never a capital city 
until the Serbians wrested it from the Turks in the 
beginning of the last century. It has been occupied by 
Greeks, Hungarians and Bulgarians as well as Turks. 
For a while - from 1717 to 1739 - it came under the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, only to be recaptured 
without a shot by the Ottoman Sultan. But it bears 
few traces of its troubled history - even of history of 
any kind. The only Turkish monument is the huge 
citadel of Kalemegdan, on the eastern flank of the 
town, with squat romanesque towers, dungeons, 
courtyards, and walls several yards thick, now part of 
a charming municipal park. A few tiny Turkish houses 
sag like lopsided hencoops, and there is one mosque: 
otherwise Belgrade looks more like a bedraggled 
suburb of Berlin than an outpost of the Middle East. 

The town’s most imposing buildings arc the Royal 
Palace in Marshal Tito Street, the Moskva (Moscow) 
hotel on the Terazija, and the national theatre. These 
were all built by the kings of independent Serbia 
before the First World War and are noticeably 
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restrained in style - outside, when compared to the 
royal taste; inside, for the gaudy and bulbous in 
matters of ornament and decoration. The Albanija 
skyscraper in the centre of Belgrade has the distinc¬ 
tion of being twice as high as any other building in the 
city. 

The ‘bel’ in Belgrade (Beograd in Serbian) means 
white - not beautiful. The white city; it is certainly 
more white than beautiful, although the predominant 
colour is perhaps nearer concrete grey. Yet Belgrade 
ought to be beautiful. It possesses one of the most 
dramatic sites in Europe: for it rises on a steep hill 
straight out of the flat Voivodina steppe on the banks 
of its two broad, smooth rivers. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the prodigal manner in which it throws away its 
obvious advantages, Belgrade has a fascination. To 
the Serbs it is a symbol of liberty: into it they poured 
all their hopes and pride during the first hundred 
years of their freedom. To them Belgrade seems some¬ 
how more authentic, more truly Slav, than the other 
and more renowned cities of Yugoslavia, which they 
see as mere imitations of Venice, Vienna or Istanbul. 
With those of the people who are not Serbs Belgrade 
enjoys no such favour. Between the wars it was a sym¬ 
bol of the hated Serbian hegemony which they be¬ 
lieved to be stifling their country newly created by 
the Treaty of Versailles. They scoffed at Belgrade’s 
boorishness and lack of style, and in every unpopular 
decision of the government they professed to find the 
hidden hand of a bureaucracy which the city seemed, 
by some obscure magic, to foster. 

Belgrade today is a curiously communal city: this 
is partly due to the effect of Communism, partly to 
the character of the Serbs. On every available space 
on its walls there are slogans extolling the regime, 
wishing long life to Tito and to various local celebri¬ 
ties, people’s committees, armies, freedom and other 
worthy objects; and wishing death and disaster to 
nobody - not even Fascists. This is the genial side of 
Yugoslav Communism, which has been very much 
brought to the fore since the break with the Comin- 
form. Atheist Partisan graves topped by the red star, 
and beautifully tended by the neighbouring citizens, 
are to be found in every public square. Great crowds 
collect in the Kalemegdan on holidays and summer 
evenings. They drift and stand and stare and gossip, 
and although they are evidently happy they must be 
among the most stately and well-behaved in the 
world; children follow their parents in solemn obedi¬ 
ence and entirely without the discipline of smacks: 
no child is ever known to disport itself on the grass. 


which, though it is not fenced off, is reserved for a 
special municipal hay harvest in June, when peasants 
cut it with scythes. After an hour or so these evening 
crowds disperse as suddenly as they have gathered, 
and they leave behind only the most trifling litter. 

Belgrade impresses one as being quite extraordi¬ 
narily free of vice. Yet it is not a dull city. As summer 
grows more tropical, the Middle East does at last 
burst through its casing of concrete and cobblestones. 
The dour Scottish nature of the Serbs takes on the 
leisureliness of the oriental: long, melancholy melo¬ 
dies, dipping through a dozen quarter tones, saturate 
the air from a legion of loudspeakers: a curious smell 
- half sweetmeats, half human sweat, and familiar to 
those who know Cairo - steams up from the sticky 
seams between paving-stones. (Map V.) 


Ebony on white 

BELIZE, on the Caribbean coast of Central 
America, is the capital of the British colony of Hon¬ 
duras. Late in the seventeenth century, a British pir¬ 
ate named Wallace used the site as a base for haras¬ 
sing Spanish shipping from the isthmus. Piracy ceased 
to pay, so Wallace and his men settled on shore and 
began to cut dye-woods from the inland jungle. The 
colony increased - although the whole of this region 
had been claimed for Spain by (Tortes-and became 
known as Wallace, corrupted into Belice or Belize. 

Today Belize is a swamp-infested town, a foot 
above sea-level, built of whitewashed wooden 
houses, gabled and English in style, which brilliantly 
emphasize the blackness of a mainly black popula¬ 
tion. In the surroundings there are Maya Indians and 
Spanish-speaking mestizos, or half-castes; and to 
the south so-called Caribs, descended from African 
slaves and the women of the Caribs who were in¬ 
digenous to the Caribbean and are now wiped out or 
absorbed. When every sideboard and table and chair 
and tallboy in English houses was madeof mahogany, 
Belize was a prosperous town. When the mahogany 
exports dwindled, Belize fell apart socially and eco¬ 
nomically; indications are in the tumbled-do^ 
race-course, and the new anti-British politics which 
stir the town’s dreamy life. The colony, administered 
by a small band of while officials, is not productive, 
all milk in Belize is tinned, most food is tinned, and 
meat is scarce. 




belize-benin city 


As a relief from the tedium of life in Belize the 
whites spend holidays and week-ends on the islands, 
or ‘cays’, that lie some miles off the coast. These 
have fine beaches of white sand and coco-palms. 
They are entirely the tropical islands of the romantic 
imagination. (MapXll.) 


'Take care; oh, beware of the Bight of Benin' 

BENIN CITY, in the Western Provinces of 
Nigeria, has come out of the old Africa into the new. 
As one arrives from the country along a road fringed 
with the tattered banners of banana leaves, past 
villages one very low storey high, roofed with a 
thatch even more casual in its undulations than that 
of old forgotten English hamlets, a sign suddenly an¬ 
nounces BENIN city: please drive carefully. 

The city, indeed, is a quiet commercial town, where 
African notables, made rich by the trade in rubber 
and palm-oil, roll in luxurious cars among their more 
or less Europeanized people. Yet this was the capital 
of the Bini; of the Slave Coast, of the Bight of Benin, 
of a swampy, jungle-walled, fever-ridden coast: 

Take care; oh, beware of the Bight of Benin; 

For one who comes out, there were forty went in. 

The Bini held a severe cruel empire stretching 
from the Congo to Sierra Leone and did not greatly 
like strangers. They were famous for human sacrifice 
and slave-trading. Those who in the last century 
made their way inland to the capital (which is some 
fifty miles in from the sea) found much to astonish 
them. Most of all, they did not expect the formal 
dignity of this African city, built of mud but de¬ 
signed and ornamented with the same care for effect 
that one found in old stone cities of Europe and 
Asia. The main streets were - and remain - broad 
and straight and orderly; the great squares were, on 
ordinary days, the sites of busy markets, and, on 
days of festival, the meeting-places of huge crowds 
vividly coloured by their robes. 

The palace of the Oba was no more than a collec¬ 
tion of mud houses, shrines and guard-rooms sur¬ 
rounding spacious courtyards, but these courtyards 
were then full of black soldiers. In the royal shrines, 
and in temples, there were many statues and heads in 


iron and bronze; some of them several centuries old, 
and the best of them showing not only superb 
craftsmanship, but a quality for which Europe came 
to recognize them as masterpieces. A considerable 
amount of this Benin work is to be seen in European 
and American museums, but some has been returned 
to Nigeria. One beautiful example, the head of a Bini 
queen, was purchased at auction in London, late in 
1953, by the Nigerian Government, against strong 
competition from American collectors. 

Brasswork is still carried on in Benin City, with 
government support; it is good in comparison with 
West African work generally, but it shows no trace of 
the spirit - or the superb technique - evident in the 
antique examples. Attempts have been made to attri¬ 
bute the skill of the Bini to their long and close con¬ 
tact with the Portuguese from the fifteenth century 
onwards. But while the Bini brass-founders un¬ 
doubtedly learned new methods from the Portu¬ 
guese, they were at work long before this contact 
began; they were artists in their own right. Far from 
being savages, in fact, the Bini were a barbarian 
people with a highly developed culture, and a per¬ 
verted religious devotion which brings to mind the 
Aztecs of Mexico. Hence the human sacrifices. At 
certain seasons of the year, the streets and squares of 
Benin City knew sacrificial ceremonies on a vast 
scale, chiefly by crucifixion. 

In the nineteenth century the British, who had 
traded with Benin as early as 1553, chiefly in ivory, 
palm-oil and pepper, began to concern themselves 
with this matter of immolation; in 1863, Sir Richard 
Burton, then consul at Fernando Po, went to Benin 
City to try to put a stop to it. He failed, but he 
established relations with the Bini rulers, whose 
power was then in decline. Treaties and sanctions 
exercised by later British administrators had no 
effect on the blood-cult. In 1897 a British party set 
out for the city, despite requests from the Oba that 
they should postpone their visit until the ‘customs' 
(the yearly sacrifices) were over. The party was mas¬ 
sacred. A punitive expedition succeeded, after con¬ 
siderable fighting, in crushing the resistance of the 
Bini, and occupied Benin City which was, its leader 
reported, ‘still reeking’ of sacrifice. It was after this 
incident that the Benin bronzes were brought back to 
Europe. 

Today the old Benin is recognizable only in the 
museums, the craft-schools of the brass-workers, and 
the silent, dusty courtyards of the Oba’s palace- 
(Map VIII.) 
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Summit of Britain 

BEN NEVIS, above Fort William in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, is the highest mountain in the 
British Isles, a sturdy lump of gneiss, granite and 
greenstone, coming to a slightly dull summit at 
4,406 feet above sea-level. 

As Britain’s loftiest pinnacle Ben Nevis has at¬ 
tracted poets (Keats among them, who clambered up 
into a mist, which gave him no view at all), cranks, 
record-breakers and honest rock-climbers. Masonic 
initiations have been held on top, and religious ser¬ 
vices; runners have ascended and descended in two 
hours; a Ford car has struggled to the summit, fol¬ 
lowed by weary journalists refreshing themselves at 
every brook with Dew of Ben Nevis (an excellent 
whisky). Yet Ben Nevis manages to retain its char¬ 
acter and dignity. It is a mountain and incalculable. 
Not a great many miles from the west coast of Scot¬ 
land, it stands in the track of Atlantic storms. In 
winter, ten feet of snow can be found on top. Snow 
may fall in summer; the Cameron Pipers who climbed 
the Ben to celebrate Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubi¬ 
lee at the end of June 1897 had to play their pipes in a 
blizzard. And it is far more than the monstrous ridge 
which all and sundry climb by the pony track from 
the south-west. ‘The north side of the mountain may 
be said to be hung with terrors’, wrote Thomas Wil¬ 
kinson in 1884 in his Tours to the British Mountains; 
and he went on with some truth ‘Perpendicular and 
projecting rocks, gulphy glens and awful precipices, 
gloomy and tremendous caverns, the vast repositories 
of snow from age to age; these, with blue mists gauz- 
ing the grey rocks of the mountains, and terrible 
cataracts thundering from Ben Nevis, make alto¬ 
gether a scene sublimely dreadful’. 

These northern precipices fall to the Allt a ’Mhuilinn 
Glen, where there is a stone-built hut of the Scottish 
Mountaineering Club. Here the rock-climber tackles 
famous routes, among them the Tower Ridge, the 
C:astle Ridge, and the North-East Buttress. (Map II.) 

illustration: Page 222. 


Second city of Norway 

BERGEN, in the west of Norway, is shut in by 
mountains and the sea; and until 1909, when the 


highly spectacular Oslo-Bergen railway was com¬ 
pleted, it was only linked with the capital by boat. 
For the greater part of Bergen’s history it has been 
easier to get to Holland, Germany or England by sea 
than to get, by land, to the interior of Norway. So the 
city still regards the east of Norway with a somewhat 
independent eye: ‘I come from Bergen,’ a Bergener 
will take care to announce rather as a Texan says 'I 
come from Texas’. In neither case, perhaps, is the 
information necessary; the Bergen accent also is well- 
marked. 

Bergen has waxed on split, dried, smelling cod; 
and the cod has linked this Protestant city to the 
Catholic Iberian peninsula where fish has always 
been indispensable on Friday. From 1350 much of 
Bergen’s thriving trade was in the hands of the Han¬ 
seatic League. The wooden warehouses of the Ger¬ 
man merchants, which were dwelling-houses as well, 
stand along the water-front, giving a vivid, somewhat 
grim idea of what life must have been like for the 
merchants, and also for their apprentices, who slept 
in a cupboard-like space which was shut at night, in 
beds so short that they must have slept sitting up. A 
whalebone switch, left hanging on a nail, suggests 
that discipline was spartan. Neither merchants nor 
apprentices were allowed to marry local women lest 
the trade should fall into Norwegian hands. 

One never forgets, for a moment, that Bergen is a 
port. The whiff of pitch and timber follows the nose 
along the narrow lanes between the Hanseatic houses, 
gulls cry everywhere, and the harbour, full of masts 
and funnels, is the centre of the city. Yet Bergen, clean 
and busy and growing, still keeps an architectural 
unity lacking, say, in Oslo. Few of its buildings are 
ugly; few are either very old or very beautiful; it is 
Bergen as a whole which is so satisfying. Even the 
local guidebook, sponsored by advertisers in the city, 
is witty, well-illustrated and a model of production; 
and the English version is not only idiomatic and 
correct, it has style - also typical of the thoroughness 
and taste with which Bergen people go about a job. 

Ole Bull (1810-1880), ‘the Nordic Paganini’, was a 
Bergen man, and so was Grieg; Ibsen was not, but he 
lived here for some years as director of the National 
Theatre. Bergen has a university; it also has a leper 
hospital and an institute for studying the weather - a 
matter of peculiar interest to Bergen. For, if Bergen 
has one drawback, it is the weather. Bergen is famous 
for its rain and umbrellas; and to the variable weather 
the people attribute the freshness of their complex¬ 
ions and their quick-wittedness. Rain for them is no 


BEN NEVIS-BERLIN 


excuse for not eating out of doors: you can dine on 
boulevards and watch the passers-by as easily in Ber¬ 
gen as in Paris. If it begins to rain, down comes the 
awning, or up goes the umbrella. 

From the sea, or the hills above, Bergen is dramatic. 
Climb to the top of the Floien, one of the six rocky 
hills, each over 1,000 feet, which come within the 
city limits. The ascent is by funicular, and takes ten 
minutes; there are stops at various levels at which 
men with brief-cases or women with shopping bags 
get in or out much as they might at different stations 
on the London tube; for the hillside is built up, and 
many of the gardens overlook a precipice. From the 
top of Floien one can lean over a metal parapet de¬ 
corated with notes from a melody by Grieg and look 
on a prospect rivalling the view from the Acro¬ 
polis. The elements are the same - mountains, is¬ 
lands and the sea, with white-coloured buildings 
down below; but at Bergen the mountains are closer 
and more conical, the colouring is greener, the air 
cloudier; while the sea, more often green or grey than 
wine-dark, does not beckon from a distance, but 
prongs its way into the middle of life. As one stands 
up here, it does not seem ridiculous that these Nor¬ 
wegians, like the citizens of Athens, sometimes talk 
as if their city was the centre of the earth. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Page 181. 


Kaiser's city, Hitler's city 

BERLIN is a city of sweeping contrasts, changed 
more drastically by the Second World War than any 
other city in Europe. The vast physical damage from 
bombing and from infantry and artillery fire in the 
final stages of the war are more than insistently 
dramatic evidence of the downfall of a political 
system: they also symbolize deep changes in the 
economic, political, psychological and architectural 
patterns of the city. 

Between 1900 and 1939 Berlin was the first com¬ 
mercial city of the Continent, but since 1945 many 
industries have removed to Western Germany, and 
the city has been kept economically alive by artificial 
respiration. Berlin had been the ancient seat of the 
Electors of Brandenburg, of the Prussian Hohen- 
zollems and of the National Socialist state; during 
the Second World War the castle of the former kings 
and the headquarters of the Nazi State were alike 


bombed to rubble, and Bonn has become the capital 
of Western Germany. Once the centre of a banking 
and communications area extending from the Baltic, 
down through Poland and Russia, to Austria, Berlin 
is cut off, for political reasons, from direct communi¬ 
cation with any of her neighbours. The architectural 
showpiece of pre-war Berlin, the heavy imitations of 
renaissance Palladian and baroque, have cither been 
destroyed or stand burned and derelict; they are 
slowly being replaced by the nondescript 'modem 
blocks of steel and concrete that now exemplify 
official architecture the world over. 

Berlin’s modem history dates from 1616, with the 
beginning of the Elbe-Oder canal system, the main 
effect of which was to make the city a focal economic 
point. As late as 1820 the population was no more 
than 198,000, but with the consolidation of the Ger¬ 
man Empire under Bismarck, Berlin grew enor¬ 
mously, and by 1871 the population was 826,000. 
In 1933, at its peak, the population stood at 4,236,416 
and Berlin was the third city in the world. Since 1945 
the figure has declined to about 3,357,000. 

The oldest buildings, tall and severe in red brick, 
date only from the sixteenth century; few of them 
have survived time and bombing. The most char¬ 
acteristic building appeared in the heyday of Berlin’s 
prosperity between 1870 and 1914. Ranging along the 
Spree on one axis and from the Brandenburger Tor 
up Unter den Linden for approximately a mile on 
another, the remains of Imperial Berlin still stand: 
the Cathedral, the Armoury, the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, the Kunstgewerbe Museum, the Univer¬ 
sity and Library; nearby, facing the Tiergarten, are 
the Reichstagsgebaude and the Opera - all monu¬ 
ments to a heavy taste for clumsy, luxurious baroque. 
They recall Vienna, but lack Viennese grace, and are 
more akin to the massive style of the old Warsaw or 
of modem Helsinki. Embassies and consulates, now 
bombed and deserted, face on the huge expanse of 
the Tiergarten, which was the pride of Frederick 1, 
but now resembles a badly tended farm in which 
larger-than-life statues of the German great are sur¬ 
rounded by saplings and thickets and by lawns run¬ 
ning to hay, and dismal colonies of mugwort, which 
loves the bomb-wastes of Germany. Only the Rus¬ 
sian war memorial here, a tall white shaft bordered 
by tanks and guarded by a slow-pacing sentry, is a 
well-tended exception. 

Instead of centring in the traditional heart of the 
city, Berlin life now flows along the politically de¬ 
termined arteries. Under international control, the 
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city has an eastern orientation in the regions of the 
Alexanderplatz, Stalinallee and the Marx-Engels 
Platz. The Western business centre lies in the district 
of Charlottenburg. particularly along the rebuilt 
Kurfiirstendamm, but the presence in the suburbs of 
the Western occupation forces - the British in Griine- 
wald, the Americans in Dahlem, and the French in 
Neukolln, means that the business of the city is fur¬ 
ther diversified in geography and character. 

In its great physical extent, Berlin resembles Chi¬ 
cago or Detroit rather than most European cities. Its 
suburbs stretch for mile upon mile, displaying the 
German taste for the Kasem style of apartment 
house, a style which is notably varied in the suburb of 
GrQnewald, where the well-to-do late nineteenth- 
century Berliner displayed his taste in elaborate villas 
of rococo or baroque, laden with the massive fret¬ 
work of the era. Five miles from the centre, and ex¬ 
tending sixty miles to the east, north and west, is a 
belt of magnificent pine woods; the Jungfemheide, 
Spandauer Forest and the famous Grunewald. The 
GrQnewald surrounds the handsome Havel lakes, 
where on Sundays and holidays the Berliner may 
walk, sail, picnic and enjoy the illusion of being re¬ 
mote from the heart of a modem city. Only here in all 
Berlin is the citizen free from reminders of the war, 
from the consciousness that many square miles of 
the city are still devastated, and that it will be 1980 
before the reconstmction programme can be com¬ 
pleted. And by then? 

The Berliner, meanwhile, remains; unique among 
Germans, and condescending towards non-Berliner. 
Simply to remain In Berlin has been a political 
choice, thus the Berliner tends to be far more con¬ 
sciously political than his countrymen. He is not de¬ 
feated by history, though his recent bitter history 
maddens him. He possesses a Cockney humour that 
removes the sting from his bitterness, and Berlin ar¬ 
got is a lively means of expressing his state of mind. 
Berlin has many excellent breweries, and the citizen 
Is fond of their product. Though the continental cli¬ 
mate can be violent, he can, in spite of politics, still 
sit in his favourite outdoor cafe five months of the 
year. After the First World War, Berlin earned its 
notoriety for irresponsibility, for fostering the cul¬ 
tural excesses in expressionism, Dada and surrealism. 
But today the life seems less adventurous, but less 
brittle, as expressed by the municipally supported 
Schubert Theatre, the better-than-average opera in 
both East and West sectors, the young painters, 
musicians and writers. Unexpectedly Berlin seems 


far more sane than other German cities; still the 
nerve centre, still the conscience of all Germany. 

When a proposal was made to rebuild the Kaiser- 
Wilhelm memorial church, which stands in ruined 
dignity in the centre of Western Berlin, many Ber¬ 
liners objected, saying that the Imperial style was 
ugly at best, and that bombing had given the church 
far more nobility as a memorial. This is typical of the 
Berliner’s sanity and of an integrity, which, like much 
else in Berlin, contrasts with history both recent and 
remote. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Page 413. 


Gate to India 

BOMB AY, on the west coast of India, has intro¬ 
duced more people to the East than any other single 
place. It has not, the moment you are off the ship, 
the palm trees and the golden sands, the temples and 
the drums, and the long flights of white steps down 
to the water. In Youth, Conrad described the wonder¬ 
ful moment when western man first meets the East 
face to face - ‘The East of the ancient navigators, so 
old, so mysterious, resplendent and sombre, living 
and unchanged, full of danger and promise’; which 
is not Bombay, so it seems. 

Immediately it offers the newcomer enormous 
business houses that look out over their wide har¬ 
bour like the most stolid of dignitaries - not all 
possessing international or Scots names on their brass 
plates, but chiefly Indian names. 

Then come; the great Victorian-Italian-Oriental- 
Gothic of Victoria Station (not such a bad memorial 
to the British Raj); the expensive and ugly luxury of 
the Taj Mahal Hotel; Hornby Road; and note that 
if there is still a Mayo Road, named after a murdered 
Victorian viceroy, there is also now a Mahatma 
Gandhi Road. American cars are certainly American 
cars; but here also are kites and seagulls diving to the 
pavement edge for food; cows with marigolds round 
their necks (that is better), and the cows are nuzzling 
the shutters of shops where tailors still sit cross- 
legged; and all the men are dressed in white; and it is 
the East, after all, hot and damp. 

The king of Portugal’s daughter, Catherme of 
Braganza, brought Bombay to the English and to 
Charles II as part of her dowry. Some three hundred 
years later the English gave it back to India. But fun- 
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damentally it was Indian all the while. The Gateway 
to India, a modem arch, designed in a sixteenth- 
century Gujerat manner for the visit of George V in 
1911, stands on the sea-front by the Taj Mahal and 
the famous Yacht Club. But the whole town has been 
for a hundred and fifty years the real gateway to this 
continent: and not a foreign peephole looking in. 
White Congress hats were always to be seen in Bom¬ 
bay; and it still bustles with a vehement political life. 

A few miles inland is the high shelf of the Deccan, 
then come the Ghats, the mountains where the Mah- 
ratta power was finally defeated in the beginning of 
the last century, with the story still told by ruined 
forts. To north and south of the town are, indeed, 
the palms and the golden sands, and the smells of 
the East. At Juhu one goes out to an attractive bath¬ 
ing-beach: on a mud beach not far from the bathing, 
but far enough, the nose is staggered by one of the 
worst stenches in the world - among the fishing nets, 
the goats, the pi dogs and the children are rows and 
rows of little fish drying out into Bombay Duck. 
Not far away are the cave-temples of Elephanta. 

India surrounds Bombay; and is inside Bombay 
itself, which is so architecturally deceptive, out¬ 
wardly western, yet behind the wall Indian. It has a 
special night character, and at nights the East does 
come thrumming through the streets. Everything 
slows down; gharries clop-clop through the markets 
or up to the smart houses of Malabar Hill, or past 
the enormous blocks of flats on Marine Drive, as 
they did in Kipling’s time. By the sides of the road 
the Ckenawallalis sell toasted cereals from their wide 
wicker baskets lit from the centre by an oil lamp. 
Cooking-smells drift from behind high walls. The 
Indian music - songs of love, of dancing, of religion - 
is a moving undertone to the night life of Bombay. 

As a contrast to Bombay, with its million and a 
half of people, visit Goa (q.v.), 250 miles down the 
coast, which is the Portuguese mother-territory of 
Bombay: sec the small Panjim or New Goa which is 
the capital, and the smaller, ruined and malarial Old 
Goa of palm trees and churches. (Map IX.) 


Ore below the sea 

BOTALLACK MINE, on the cliffs and under 
the Atlantic, a little to the north of Cape Cornwall, 


w'as long a wonder of Cornish tin and copper mining, 
known throughout Europe and the world. 

Above the Atlantic, rough spoil heaps and ruined 
buildings now stand at the top of the Mules Path, as 
it was known to the tinners, by which the mules 
laden with panniers of spray-wet ore climbed up 
from the shaft-head. This was in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The tinners had already tracked the rich lodes of 
tin out under the ocean floor. One observer wrote in 
1778 that in one place the tinners had only a crust of 
rock above their crouching bodies-‘barely four feet 
of stratum to preserve them from the raging seas', yet 
'they have rarely more than a dribble of salt water, 
which they occasionally stop out with oakum and 
clay, inserted into the crannies through which it 
issues’. When a south-west gale rolled against the 
cliffs, they heard ‘the break, flux, ebb and reflex of 
every wave’, the crackling, boiling and thundering of 
the waves, the ‘roll of large boulders, the grinding of 
pebbles’. Wilkie Collins the novelist, ventured a little 
gingerly into the mine in 1850, in calm weather; the 
sea even then was audible - ‘a long, low, mysterious 
moaning, that never changes’, he wrote, was 'felt on 
the ear as well as heard by it... a sound so sublimely 
mournful and still’. According to him one gallery 
roof immediately below the Atlantic was rich with 
ore which it was too dangerous to detach. 

Collins made his descent down the slippery ladders 
which were long the only means of entering and 
leaving a mine; and in his day the present desolation 
of Botallack was relieved by constant activity and a 
mess of paraphernalia within the ocean spray. 
‘Chains, pipes, conduits, protruded in all directions 
from the precipice; rotten-looking wooden plat¬ 
forms, running over deep chasms, supported great 
beams of timber and heavy coils of cable; crazy little 
boarded houses were built where gulls’ nests might 
have been found in other places.’ All has vanished 
down the open cliff, save for the Mules’ Path and the 
two tall stone engine-houses, empty and roofless. A 
shaft descended vertically for 800 feet from the 
lower engine-house. From the higher engine-house a 
diagonal shaft was eventually driven far out to sea, 
making a tiny wagon-way, six feet square. On this in¬ 
clined plane the miners and venturesome intrigued 
Victorian visitors plunged down into the warm, 
sticky darkness on small iron gigs, down and down 
under the Atlantic for a length of 2,248 feet and to a 
depth of 1,500 feet from sea-level. The odd half¬ 
primitive scene was the subject of more than one 
painting in the Royal Academy. Diagonal and verti- 
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cal, the two shafts were joined by a regular net of 
horizontal galleries which followed the ore. 

Nowadays one may still clamber down the Mules’ 
Path to the bottom engine-house and the rock plat¬ 
form, pink in early summer with thrift, blue in 
autumn with sea aster. The green Atlantic heaves in 
twenty feet below and hits the slaty cliff with a 
sickening wumpf, and rebounds in a white swirl of 
suds. The force of the sea is broad and immense, the 
feelings of danger and desolation are for a while 
altogether possessive. Botallack deserted is scarcely 
less fascinating than Botallack active and richly pro- 
ducti\e, when the sun sank westward into the Atlan¬ 
tic and the throb of the great pumping-engines com¬ 
peted unsuccessfully against the throb of the Atlan¬ 
tic. [See also Chysausler and Central City.) (Map 1.) 

illustration: Page 447. 


Botany Bay 

BOTANY BAY, or the shore of the Bay, is at 
present a peaceful and unpretentious segment of the 
suburbs of Sydney, grouped round a shallow, mild 
inlet of generally placid water. Here it was that Cap¬ 
tain James Cook, in 1770, made his first landing upon 
the southern continent, and claimed it in the name of 
England. 

Cook’s ship, the Endeavour, lay off Botany Bay 
from 29 April to 7 May 1770, and his boat parties ex¬ 
plored the shores of the inlet, and the mouths of the 
two rivers that ran into it, one in the north-west of the 
bay (now called Cook’s River) and one in the south¬ 
west (George’s River). Two promontories guarded 
the entrance, and to their seaward extremities Cook 
gave the names of Cape Banks and Point Solander, 
in honour of the Uvo great naturalists accompanying 
his expedition. But, for the moment, he gave to the 
bay itself the dull, sailor-talk name of Stingrays Har¬ 
bour, because a number of those disagreeable fish had 
been encountered there. On the long voyage home 
Cook changed the name twice. He called it first 
‘Botanist Bay’, and then, with a better sense of 
euphony, ‘Botany Bay’. A note in his log explains the 
change of name as being due to ‘the great quantity of 
New Plants etc. Mr Banks and Dr Solander collected 
in this place’. 

However, for generations of Englishmen, Botany 
Bay was to become a symbol of the convict system 


and of transportation. Men were to speak righteously, 
or with horror, or with pity, or with cruel ribaldry, of 
wretches who had been ‘sent out to Botany Bay’ - 
though no convict was ever sent to Botany Bay, 
which remained a lonely stretch of rippling water and 
green shore, while the convicts toiled and growled, 
and the soldiers drank and swore, and the officers 
strutted, and the pioneers planned, beside Sydney 
Cove, away out of sight to the northward. 

Long after the last convict had shed his chains and 
his mortal coil. Botany Bay became a seaside resort 
of the spreading suburbs of Sydney. Not one of the 
more attractive resorts, for its flat inland waters and 
dull sands carmot compare with the long golden 
beaches where the Pacific rollers thunder in. But it 
was a peaceful place for the children of the quiet 
families who settled out to the south of the city. Piers 
were built out into Botany Bay, and if they were 
never tremendously popular, their very air of neglect 
and of lost, dreamy shabbiness gave them all the more 
a magnetic power of nostalgia. The water here comes 
dolorously drifting in between the headlands, and on 
the piers the rusty handles of the peep-show machines 
still turn to show the unbelieving eye a pale reflection 
of the Victorian English seaside. Little else is to be 
seen but shacks, and a few parked cars. Cook and 
Joseph Banks landed on the south shore. On the 
north shore there is a monument to the French ex¬ 
plorer of the Pacific - La Perouse - who landed here 
in 1788. (Map X.) 


London by the sea 

BRIGHTON, English seaside town, fifty miles 
from London. 

‘In Lydia’s imagination,’ wrote Jane Austen, ‘a 
visit to Brighton comprised every possibility of 
earthly happiness. She saw with the creative eye of 
fancy, the streets of that gay bathing-place covered 
with officers.’ Brighton is still just recognizable as 
Lydia’s Regency resort: it is still a ‘gay bathing- 
place’. 

The old village of ‘Brighthelmston’ acquired two 
patron saints: Charles II and the Prince Regent, thus 
also acquiring a curious rakishness. When Charles 
II escaped from Brighton to France in 1651 the place 
was a mere harbour for distributing coal to other 
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Sussex to\m. A century later those with skin disease 
were submitting to Dr Russell’s novel salt-water cure; 

they were bathing. 

Admiring ages Russell s fame shall know 

Till ocean’s he.iling waters cease to flow. 

Bathing-machines, dippers, crowded lodging-houses, 
donkeys, subscription-library, gaming-room, barn- 
theatre and balls at the Castle Inn all duly followed. 
Brighton became a 'seaside place’. The sea, however, 
being still a ‘cure’ rather than something to look at or 
enjoy, the towm grew around the central Steyne; ter¬ 
races with bow-windows to the English Channel 
came later. Among earlier visitors were the Thralcs, 
Dr Johnson and Fanny d’Arblay. 

In 1783 the Prince of Wales (George IV) arrived; 
Brighton’s star ascended. The next summer it be¬ 
came essential to the Prince’s health that he should 
have sea-bathing in time for the Lewes and Brighton 
race meetings. He bought a simple house on the 
Steyne. From then on, for a generation, Brighton had 
a European reputation as the summer residence of the 
Prince, as a resort of the fashionable world, as a 
stronghold of the Whigs and as a refuge for French 
aristocrats - almost as a capital. It earned a well- 
deserved fame for e.xcess - excess in spending, eating, 
drinking, whoring, hard-riding, practical joking; in 
short for everything associated with the motley gang 
around the Prince: 


The furniture, chandeliers, porcelain, wallpapers, 
etc., were all miracles of their kind. Its painted rooms, 
its gilded snakes, its abandoned coloured complexity 
from unexpected room to room, no less than the 
bizarre mushroom growth ol its minarets and domes 
give it all the theatricality of the Romantic era; it is 
like the realization of wild descriptive lines by a 
Shelley or a Byron. Queen Victoria stayed there once 
- the late Edward Vli having a nursery in one of the 
domes - but she abandoned it as too reminiscent of 
an era she would forget. The late Queen Mary res¬ 
tored to the Pavilion much of its original furniture. 

Brighton is now ‘London by the Sea’ - with its 
rakish reputation refashioned in terms of the age. 
Yet with its crescents, terraces, its glitter of painted 
stucco, its curiosity shops and secondhand book¬ 
shops and the egregious domes of the Pavilion, added 
to the brown shingle of the beaches, the lacy piers, 
it still retains a glamour denied to more ordinary 
seaside towns. (Map 1.) 


^The trees of the Lord are full of sap' 

BSHERRI, in Lebanon, is the village nearest the 
surv'iving C!edars of Lebanon. It is not difficult to 


In the course of one revolving moon. 

Jockey, actor, coachman and buffoon. 

In 1796 the ‘New Brighton Guide’ remarked: ‘Brigh¬ 
ton is one of those numerous watering-places which 
beskirt this polluted island, and operate as apologies 
for idleness, sensuality and nearly all the ramifica¬ 
tions of social imposture; where the barren seek a 
stimulus for fecundity; the voluptuary to wash the 
cobwebs from the interstices of his flaccid anatomy.’ 

For Uventy years the Prince tinkered with the 
Brighton Pavilion - the architects Holland, Repton, 
Porden and Nash were all employed - until he had 
turned his simple house into the famous Hindu- 
Chinoiserie folly and confection that delighted men 
of taste but - for the Victorians - symbolized every¬ 
thing shocking. With its full-blown domes it pro¬ 
duced Sydney Smith’s quip that ‘St Paul’s must have 
been to Brighton for the day and pupped’, and 
Byron’s couplet: 

Shut up - no, not the King, but the Pavilion 
Or else ’twill cost us all another million. 


reach from the Lebanese city of Tripoli, sixteen miles 
away, by a mountain road winding through orange 
groves and olive trees into a deep gorge. It bends and 
twists up through the gorge for miles and at last 
comes out on a tiny plateau, where Bsherri is poised 
on the edge of an abyss. 

Bsherri with its mulberry trees and waterfalls 
stands not far short of 5,000 feet above the sea. For 
much of the year the slopes above this holiday place 
are covered with snow, and at a higher altitude the 
cedars stand out on these bare steep sides of the 
Lebanon range as a small dark patch - a dense group 
when you reach them, some 400 strong, from saplings 
to old giants, all carefully preserved, no damage al¬ 
lowed and no cutting. Clouds sweep down and hang 
their ragged edges on top of the grove. 

‘The trees of the Lord are full of sap; the cedars of 
Lebanon which he hath planted’: here at last in their 
native habitat are the trees of the Psalms and the 
Book of Kings, of Solomon’s temple and so many 
cool lawns and gardens in England. The cedar fits a 
lawn well enough, spreading jts branches like hands 
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over the deck chair, but it suits these rough slopes far 
better. The only disillusionment is a large winter 
sports hotel nearby and ski-ers on the white nakedness 
of the slopes, if it is winter. And of course there are 
other texts which apply - from Zechariah: 

‘Open thy doors, 0 Lebanon, that the fire may de¬ 
vour thy cedars. Howl, fir tree; for the cedar is fallen; 
because the mighty are spoiled.’ The cedars have been 
spoiled for centuries together with other timber trees 
of the Lebanon range. Take a little trouble and a few 
miles away in a valley with no road and no cars there 
stands another group of these dark-stemmed massive 
conifers, about the same in number. (Map VII.) 

illustration: Page 174. 


Buda and Pest 

BUDAPEST, the capital of Hungary, has suffered 
a decline from a city which had the most sophisti¬ 
cated civilization blended with much that was vivid 
and barbaric. It has become sovietized and pro¬ 
vincial. 

A beautiful city, none the less, on two banks of the 
Danube, mixing both intimacy and magnificence. 
The contrast of Buda on the right bank and Pest on 
the left bank, with the Danube sweeping between 
them, 300 to 650 yards wide, is the essence of the 
matter. The left bank is flat and sandy, and Pest is 
laid out on a regular pattern, a half-city which arose 
again after the destructive floods of 1838. Buda, on 
the right bank, is a half-city of narrow irregular 
streets on steep hills directly, and several hundred 
feet, above the river. 

Here there were Celtic, Roman and Slav towns be¬ 
fore the Magyars came in the tenth century. In 1541 
Budapest was captured by the Turks, and it was the 
seat of a Turkish pasha till 1686. In 1699, by the 
treaty which restored Budapest to the Hungarian 
kings, the Christian rulers bound themselves to pre¬ 
serve the shrine of a Turkish saint on one of the hills 
of Buda; there it remains, as a witness of early sup¬ 
pressions and vicissitudes. 

Buda has its old buildings, the Church of St Mat¬ 
thias of the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, for ex¬ 
ample, which the Turks used as a mosque, and the 
old fortress in its gardens; and from the Fisher’s Bas¬ 
tion on the central hill one looks across the river to 
Pest, to the big Houses of Parliament and all of Pest’s 


moderate Second Empire distinction, and beyond to 
the huge plain. The division of the city has often 
meant that Pest has fallen to attacks while a garrison 
continued to hold Buda. This happened in the 1848 
revolution and again in 1945, when the Germans for 
a while held Buda behind the Russian lines. Pest was 
badly damaged, Buda was wrecked, the imposing 
bridges were all blown up, the set-piece was marred 
and shattered: but everything has now been put to 
rights. 

Traditional Hungarian music, played by gipsies of 
a caste devoted to it, does still pervade the city and 
does emerge all the while from its countless cafes, 
where one still sees beautiful, lively and intelligent 
women. From Budapest came the cabaret girls of 
half Europe; and they combine a depth of western 
culture with the wildness and passion of the Czardas 
dance. 

Really Budapest should be experienced on a spring 
evening when one looks over the luminous, grey 
Danube, the lamps coming on and the heavy air 
charged with a compound of calm and vivacity. (Map 
VI.) 

illustration: Page 121. 


Below the karst 

BUD VA juts into the Adriatic from the rough, tall 
limestone coast of Montenegro, in Southern Yugo¬ 
slavia, itself a promontory of grey rock behind walls 
marked with the lion of Venice (Venice owned the 
town for three hundred years). The sea washing and 
lapping round the walls of Budva is jade green at the 
edges, stained to patches of sandy fawn by sub¬ 
merged rocks; further out it turns a deep china blue. 
The narrow streets of this miniature town are inter¬ 
rupted with marble mouldings, balustrades and bal¬ 
conies, and pelargoniums bloom through the sum¬ 
mer from a thousand rusty biscuit tins precariously 
placed on window-sills. The main square (about 
twenty yards by thirteen) is flanked by two churches, 
a Serbian Orthodox church in pale rose and cream, 
and a Catholic church in grey stone. Neither are 
open for worship except intermittently, the Serbian 
church being used in the summer by young men from 
factories in Bosnia, who are surprised if you remark 
on the frescoes in their dormitory. 

High above lies the karst of Montenegro, the end- 



less packed hard dry expanse of grey rock. A Byzan¬ 
tine castle and a derelict church with an exquisite 
ikonostasis like an Adam bookcase, its white panels 
picked out in gold, are within easy walking distance. 
Directly behind the town is a sixteenth-century mon¬ 
astery which has now bam converted into a village, 
with houses built against its steep walls and a trellis 
of vines trailing across the refectory. A few miles 
farther down the coast towards Albania the deserted 
village of Sveti Stefan (St Stefan) juts out, like Budva, 
on a tongue of rock. This whole village comes to life 
in the summer, when its dusty, derelict, windowless 
houses are taken over by campers of a trades union or¬ 
ganization. Before 1939 a Yugoslav holiday-maker on 
this long Dalmatian coast was something of a rarity. 

Budva e.xemplifies Montenegro’s talent for leisure. 
Staff for the two new hotels built outside the town 
has to be brought in every summer from Belgrade. 
The people of Budva do not care for such work. 
They toy with an occasional olive tree, they fish 
when they feel hungry, but they consider unneces¬ 
sary labour a waste of time. The sun and rocks, the 
jade and the china blue of the sea are enough. In the 
winter when the sharp dry bora tears down the 
Adriatic coast, Budva immures itself in its strong 
Venetian walls and goes to sleep, waiting for the 
capers and wild gladioli to blossom again and for 
the swifts to return and swoop and scream overhead. 
(Map V.) 

illustration: Page 316. 


Built on the mire 

BUENOS AIRES, capital city of Argentina, a 
great river<ity with tango music throbbing and sob¬ 
bing in its entrails. Its skyscrapers, Parisian hotels, 
corrugated-iron shacks and giant frigorificos are 
periodically thrashed by storms that come tearing 
over the pampa. 

The tango is a dance of frustration, and though of 
recent creation it owes its quality to a mood inherited 
from the early colonial days, when the male immi¬ 
grants outnumbered the female, who were kept be¬ 
hind the barred windows of their one-floor, inward- 
turning homes. The verses of the tango are sad; 

‘Brother, what things 
there are in life! 

I didn’t love her 


when 1 met her; 
until, one night, 
she said to me, determined: 

I’m very tired 

of it all, and went away ...’ 

The unhappiness pervading the verses and the music 
also reflects the disappointment of countless Euro¬ 
peans of many races who sailed from the Old World 
across the South Atlantic, imagined that they were 
travelling to a new Arcadia, and then found nothing 
but a sprawling, featureless town situated between a 
treeless, stonelcss plain and a muddy estuary. When 
British troops unsuccessfully invaded Buenos Aires 
in 1806-1807 they conveyed their impression of the 
place in a rhyme (which, incidentally, provides a key 
to the correct pronunciation of the word ‘Aires’): 

‘The town of Buenos Aires 
Built upon the mire is.’ 

The storms are not quite so cataclysmic as they 
seemed to Mrs Marion Mulhall in the eighteen- 
eighties, who wrote of storms in March and Septem¬ 
ber ‘very often preceded by extraordinary signs, such 
as a shower of beetles, dead mice, or fish. The beetles 
fall almost as thick as snowflakes: the fish rise in 
waterspouts in front of the city, and are then blown 
inland over the houses; and as for the mice, it is sup¬ 
posed they come from Patagonia.’ ‘The present 
storm’, she went on, ‘had done much injury to ship¬ 
ping, as well as on land. An Italian war vessel, called 
the Principe Tommaso, was found in a gentleman’s gar¬ 
den near the Retiro, and the San Fernando railway 
station was carried a mile further north than its 
proper site.’ 

When in 1953 a mob of President Peron’s sup¬ 
porters set fire to the Jockey Club and destroyed its 
precious art collection, the newspapers mistakenly 
announced that the era of the landowning ‘oligarchy’ 
had ended. Yet Buenos Aires is still the headquarters 
of the wealthy esiancieros. Their sleek motor-cars 
still glide down the tree-lined boulevards to the door¬ 
steps of their town residences. The produce of their 
vast estates still pours into the towering meat-packing 
plants and grain-elevators on the waterfront. At the 
annual cattle show in the park of Palermo and at the 
seasonal auctions in Buenos Aires the power of the 
stock-raisers is manifest: the best animals are still 
purchased by the well-known families, who in earlier 
generations laid the foundations of the national 
prosperity. 

With a population of about four million and a 
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quarter in a nation of sixteen million people, the city 
is the hub of the republic’s railway system and the 
point upon which all the ocean-going traffic of the 
region converges. It has all the excitement and variety, 
bustle and noise, cultural coteries and popular enter¬ 
tainments that are to be expected in a capital city of 
such dimensions. A flamboyant opera house (with 
seats for 3,750) is within a stone’s throw of a small 
colonial church. A modem skyscraper, on the site of 
a vanished bull ring, overshadows the little shops and 
bars where foreign seamen buy trinkets for their girl¬ 
friends and drink the red wine of Mendoza. An art 
gallery exhibits, in adjoining rooms, art nouveau and 
the mellow prints by a British traveller of the 1820s, 
depicting the empty and dreary Buenos Aires of that 
period. In the modem suburbs the windows of the 
white cubistic villas are wide open and the sound of 
broadcast tango throbs through the flat streets. In the 
suburban gardens you find orange-trees and lemons, 
palm-trees and bushes of gardenia (the girls wear 
these exotic white flowers in their black hair for the 
ball), fire-flies and cicadas. Large houses on the fringe 
of Greater Buenos Aires stand among clusters of tall 
eucalyptus trees, and are equipped with swimming- 
pools and polo grounds; and the huge airport of 
Eseiza, with its spacious runways and extravagant 
buildings, confidently awaits the increasing air traffic 
of the future. (Map XII.) 


Companion to Samarkand 

BUKHARA, in the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
public, lies nearer to the centre of Persian civilization 
than Samarkand (q.v.). The people, with their 
hooked noses, look less Mongolian; indeed, some of 
the bent old men in the brown robes they wear in cold 
weather and little turban-like head-dresses look as if 
they had just stepped out of a Persian miniature of the 
sixteenth century. All new buildings and factories are 
built outside Old Bukhara, which is kept as a ‘mus¬ 
eum town’. 

Bukhara was the capital of an Emirate for a good 
700 years ending in 1920, and one is more conscious 
of the past here than in Samarkand, 150 miles to the 
east. If there are no buildings so striking as the best 
at Samarkand, there is something from every age, 
and the streets have more atmosphere. Here the tile- 


work may be crude, but there has been a good tradi¬ 
tion of building in brick and the mosques have some 
fine vaulting. The oldest building in Bukhara is the 
tomb of the ninth-century Persian monarch, Shah 
Ismail Samani; a square-set domed structure which 
achieves its effect by good proportions and by set¬ 
ting the bricks ingeniously at different angles so as to 
make patterns of shade. It was built before glazed 
tiles had become a usual decoration, and the bricks 
are all of a dusty brown, at which one can gaze with¬ 
out strain even in the brightest sunlight. The pattern 
of the bricks gives the surface a variation as compli¬ 
cated as a piece of knitting. 

Latest of the historical buildings which the Buk¬ 
haris display is the palace of the Emirs, belonging all 
too obviously to our century; it is something be¬ 
tween a debased descendant of the Alhambra and a 
second-rate Parisian boiie de nuit. The master of this 
odd fantasy fled to Afghanistan in 1920, leaving his 
son to be brought up as a Soviet citizen. 

One is continuously conscious that Bukhara was 
part of aworldwhichstretchedfromindiato Morocco 
and Cordova. The great Arab philosopher and 
physician, Avicenna (980-1037), was a Bukhari, and 
they still honour his memory. Uzbek, the local dialect 
of Turki, may be written now in a variant of the 
Russian alphabet, but even quite humble people in 
this small city can often read Persian and Arabic, 
and a word about Arabian or Persian poetry will 
cause faces to shine with pride and pleasure. 

Bukhara carpets are famous, but carpets are not 
made by Bukharis - as one soon discovers if one 
congratulates them on the fine rugs for sale in the 
market. A pained expression comes into their not so 
wide or so Mongolian faces; the rugs are woven by 
mere nomads in the surrounding steppe. (Map IX.) 


Bald hills of limesione 

BURRENisa limestone district, curious and not a 
great deal visited, in the north of County Clare, in 
Ireland. It stretches a good distance from Killinaboy 
in the south to Ballyvaughan and Black Head in the 
north, along Galway Bay. 

Hills of Upper Carboniferous Limestone roll 
across, sometimes covered with hazel, sometimes 
bare, with pavements of rock. Little farmsteads 
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where Irish is spoken stand in vivid limestone grass, 
wind-generators screeching above tliem on poles. 
Along the roads white dust billows up behind car or 
trap, making the hedges ghostly. Here and there one 
discovers a ruined church (though people are still 
buried in the graveyard, where human bones lie 
about under the white chervil), here the tower of a 
fortified home carefully split with gunpowder in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century and made useless. 
Here on the pavement, in a grey open space among 
the hazels, are low cromlechs built of long slabs of 
limestone; and there are prehistoric forts, such as 
the caher at Ballykinvarga. where the ramparts are 
surrounded and strengthened by clievaux de/rises of 
jagged points and blades of limestone stuck into the 
ground. This is near Kilfenora, a town built along¬ 
side a half-ruined cathedral, where medieval effigies 
lie under the ferns and the wall pennywort, and col¬ 
lect rain-water and dead insects around their toes. 
Clouds from the Atlantic close at hand sweep across 
Barren, rank after rank; they wet the limestone pave¬ 
ments and turn them to a vast mirror for reflecting 
the colours of sunset. 

Burren has other specialities. Remote hamlets here 
presene Irish forms of life; American scholars have 
done anthropological field work in Burren (and other 
Americans have made archaeological investigations). 
Its hills nourish the most remarkable flora; and they 
are packed and honeycombed with caves. The best 
caves and best flowers are towards the sea. In many 
of the inner dry valleys there are brief caverns hung 
with a curtain of ivy and guarded by old mossy and 
lichened elder trees. But below the small bare moun¬ 
tain of Slieve Elva in the north (1,124 feet) yawns the 
deep pot-hole of Pollnagollum, leading down into 
Ireland’s longest cave system, of more than four miles 
underground. The caves and pots are rather for the 
expert cavers than for casual visitors, who will find 
more enjoyment in the flowers and ferns, and the 
strange bald scenery. A coast road circles Black 
Head: above the road and between the road and the 
sea, on the pavement itself, and deep out of the wind 
in the nooks and cracks between the slabs of lime¬ 
stone, there arc rare species in abundance, notably 
Dryas ociopetala, which has open-eyed white flowers 
and dark oak-shaped leaves, and belongs properly 
to the arctic and sub-arctic; the Bloody Geranium, 
the startling, sapphire-blue Spring Gentian, and 
Maidenhair Fern. The gentians are bright enough to 
be seen as one hurries by in a car, the Dryas forms 
great cushions and carpets, sometimes overhanging a 


gorge. All the bare, cleft limestone is a huge natural 
rock-garden to the water’s edge. A few miles away in 
the blue Atlantic float the low rafts of the Aran 
Islands, also of limestone. For a visit to Burren, the 
best month in the year is May. (Map II.) 


Jf 'ule open 

BUTTE, in the U.S.A., is a copper-mining town in 
Montana which shares, with the more famous and 
sophisticated Reno, Nevada, the reputation of being 
about the most ‘wide-open’ place in the whole ex¬ 
uberant country. Tia Juana across the border trom 
San Diego claims to have the longest bar in the 
world, complete with distorting mirrors; Montreal 
has a scarcely justified reputation for devilry among 
the ski-jumping, hockey-playing sophomores and 
juniors of the Ivy League colleges of the Atlantic Sea¬ 
board; French New Orleans is said to have the virtue 
of combining a positively cultural picturesqueness 
with its round of pleasures - but Butte and Reno are 
alone unabashed and unsclfconscious; they are 
oases of brick and neon in the mountainous deserts 
with a tradition of quick money and hearty good- 
fellowship. Of the two, Butte is the more earthy, a 
town where you sweat it out in blue jeans and tartan 
shirt to the sound of a juke box. 

Driving west the European visitor, disconcerted to 
find that Chicago is not north of New York, dis¬ 
concerted again when he sees the remnants of Middle 
Western puritanism (a bull is a ’hc-cow’) allied with a 
heavily commercialized cutencss so that the wayside 
conveniences are labelled Stags and Does or Braves 
and Squaws, begins to cheer up when he spots the 
first Dude Ranch; he hears at last the phrases 
‘You’re welcome’ and ‘You bet’ repeated by a suc¬ 
cession of garage men, is suspected of having a Bos¬ 
tonian accent and, above all, plays his first fruit 
machine between munches of lemon-chiffon or raisin 
pie. By the time he has got to the rodeo country, 
taken in a couple of National Parks, discussed cattle- 
fever and drought with lean farmers over a cold pot¬ 
bellied stove or, just as likely, and with unexpected 
sophistication, over a frozen rum cocktail, he will be 
ready for Butte. 

America is a country of lights, often illuminating 
with the latesUiolet or rose brilliance of neon some 
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anonymous intersection, or a funeral parlour where 
one had expected frolic and food. Thus from the sur¬ 
rounding mountains Butte is a fairyland; nearer it 
looks ordinary enough, but it takes only a few 
moments to guess that behind its drab false-fronts 
lie all sorts of curious delights. That store advertising 
sandwiches and fishing-tackle? Go inside and you 
will find a narrow counter, where you can indeed get 
sandwiches and any amount of liquor to drink, but 
still feel (with no fishing-tackle in sight) that your 
surroundings are not fully expressed. At the end of 
the room a baize curtain suddenly opens. Inside are a 
hundred men ranged on chairs before an immense 
blackboard indicating racing results across the 
country. For in Butte every second man seems to be a 
bookmaker or a croupier or a politician. Every 
copper-miner will tell you about a friend of his who 
made a fortune, lost it within the year, and is now 
dying of silicosis. You can go gaming and dancing in 
shack after shack, all throbbing with noise and 
natural amiability, until someone suggests you take 
a look at the State Penitentiary (one of the cops is a 
friend of his and he won’t in the least mind admitting 
you at 2 a.m.). You may well leave your guide 
here to return to the hotel on your own, feeling at 
one with Butte, fingering the cards in your pocket 
which declare that you are a member in good stand¬ 
ing of many of its white and coloured clubs. Very 
likely you find that your car has been burgled in your 
absence but, as the neons glare indefatigably down 
on the empty street, you feel scarcely any astonish¬ 
ment or annoyance as you ask yourself which of 
your guide's brothers or cousins it was, which broken- 
down miner or croupier out of a job. (Map XI.) 


c 

'The Silver Dish' 

C A DIZ, in the extreme south-west of Spain, is still 
much as it was when George Borrow knew it more 
than a hundred years ago, a ‘bright city’, ‘its pros¬ 
perity ... sadly diminished’, with ‘few public edifices 


worthy of much attention’, and an alameda or public 
walk overlooking the bay ‘generally thronged on 
summer evenings’. There is still ‘much life and bustle 
in the streets’; and there the city stands ‘upon a long 
narrow neck of land stretching out into the ocean, 
from whose bosom the town appears to rise, the salt 
waters laving its walls on all sides save the east, where 
a sandy isthmus connects it with the coast of Spain’. 

Borrow found 80,000 souls in C4diz, now there are 
no more than 87,000. The prosperity (if that is the 
term) is neither up nor very much down. The tall 
whitewashed houses, with their miradors and roof- 
terraces, are still bright and attractive, the climate 
and atmosphere possess an African heat, an African 
brilliance. Yet Cddiz scarcely tries to keep up appear¬ 
ances. Carthaginian, then Roman, the Romans talked 
of jocosae Gades, ‘Cddiz the Joyous’, and of the pleas¬ 
ures and the dancing-girls, the improbae Gaditanae. 
Pliny thought the promontory it stands on was part 
of the lost continent of Atlantis. Appropriately it was 
Spain’s chief port and naval base after the opening 
of the New World - and so the first target for any 
attack on Spain. Here Drake ‘singed the King of 
Spam’s beard’, in but one of the many English at¬ 
tacks on the city. In the eighteenth century, enjoying 
a monopoly of Spanish-American trade, Cddiz is said 
to have been wealthier than London; and here the 
Cortes, the Spanish Assembly, kept a foothold of 
national independence on Spanish soil during the 
Peninsular War, and proclaimed the liberal constitu¬ 
tion of 1812 - which is recalled by the Monument of 
the Cortes, in the centre of the Plaza de Espana. 

Everyone speaks well of Cddiz, of the vivacity of 
its inhabitants, the sparkle in the atmosphere, the 
clean light colours with which its houses arc con¬ 
tinually painted afresh. From the high Torre de 
Vigia, the watch-tower, in tlie centre, the arrivals and 
departures in the port are still observed; they are 
sadly few: ‘la tacita de plata’ - ‘the silver dish - as 
the Andalucians called Cddiz, is sadly thin. Decline 
and neglect - and a terrible explosion in 1947 which 
half ruined the districts of San Severino and San 
Jose - have given some parts of Cddiz the air of a 
town ruined by war. Its wonderful situation is in part 
responsible for the modem woes, limiting its size, 
requiring all fresh water to be piped from Puerto de 
Santa Maria - for Cddiz has no springs - and fun¬ 
nelling all communications by road, rail, and tram 
through the single narrow neck which links Cddiz 
with San Fernando. 

Cddiz lost its nerve when it lost the trade from the 
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Spanish empire. Lean Gaditanos who walk slowly 
about the quays are searching, not for lost gold, but 
for work and bread. (Map V.) 

illustration: Page 323. 


Carthaginiany lioinan, Italian 


Age figurines. They also sell recordings of the melan¬ 
choly high-pitched songs which one hears on the 
wheat plain of the Campidano and in the mountains 
of the Gennargentu. 

Anciently ships Irom Carthage, 160 miles across 
the Mediterranean, put into Cagliari for iron ore 
and wheat. Today Cagliari sends cork from the Gen¬ 
nargentu and salt to most parts ol the world, and now 
that Sardinia has been cleared of malaria for the first 
timA nnfiniiitv it is thc caoital of an island ot 


CAGLIARI, capital of Sardinia, is one of the more 
fascinating island cities of the Mediterranean, though 
it faces dryly and dustily towards Africa, and can be 
whipped for days on end by a north wind nagging 
through the bold ramparts, tearing down the steep 
streets and desiccating the mind. Contrariwise a warm 
breeze from Africa often blows from mid-morning 
to dusk, chopping the sea off the long harbour prom¬ 
enade where the Cagliarese parade evening by 


new hope. Thc mountains are being reafforested, 
hydro-electric barrages provide power, agriculture 
has been overhauled, and new hotels are going up. 
But for a long time to come there will be lonely 
beaches in Sardinia, such as one sees in a split second 
from the seaplane between Cagliari and the Tiber, as 
it crosses the eastern coast - beaches innocent ol 
boats, men or tourists, with a dark blue Mediterran¬ 
ean curving on to the sand. (Map III.) 


evening. 

Small donkeys under huge loads of wood led by 
small wizened men climb the congested streets, which 
are long sharp stairways of dazzling or black- 
shadowed stone. Up and down the main street, the 
Via Manno, small electric trams strike out blue 
sparks. Small churches and small palaces are tucked 
away in alleys. When the town becomes too hot and 
too dry, the Cagliarese transfer themselves to small 
wooden huts which stretch at the end of a tram line 
along the miles of sand curving away to the east. Be¬ 
hind this lido are the saltings; by the glittering, 
evaporating rectangles, the hills of salt are piled up, 
blue-shadowed and lilac-shadowed, like the camps of 
a huge army. 

Back in the town, nothing repays a visit more than 
the Museum of Antiquities,for its collection of the 
rare Sardinian bronzes. They are elongated pinched 
figurines of tense strength and liveliness, six inches to 
a foot high - warriors with shields, swords, and bow 
and arrow, oxen, deer, gods, ships; and they belong 
to the great Bronze Age culture of the island, the 
age of the tall nuraghi, the cone-shaped forts of un¬ 
mortared stone which are among the w'onders of the 
interior. On black pedestals in the glass cases of an 
otherwise dull museum, these bronzes make the 
Carthaginian and Roman antiquities alongside look 
like the dreariest objects of mass production. Cag¬ 
liari is a good deal conscious of the past of Sardinia 
and of Sardinian folklore. In the Via Manno shops 
sell baskets of asphodel woven with black designs 
obviously though unconsciously related to the Bronze 


Largest city in Africa 

CAIRO, the capital of Egypt, cannot easily be 
caught on a skyline, like Perugia or Jerusalem; but 
seen from the south, particularly from the mounds of 
debris which once were a city too, Cairo prints mina¬ 
rets and cupolas on an immense sky with colours of 
the most delicate mushroom and nougat. 

More than any other place on earth, more than 
Damascus, more even than Baghdad, Cairo is the 
city of A Thousand Nights and a Night. Seen from 
this southern vantage point, thc very stones of the 
city seem ready to launch a Persian sorcerer into the 
air or fall like thunder on men digging for treasure 
under the protection of the wrong Afreet. On a hill to 
the right stand Saladin’s Citadel and thc ostentatious 
mosque of Mohamed Ali. Its two pencil minarets 
reach higher into the air than any other structure this 
side of the Nile; and beyond the Nile, far away to thc 
left across the palm groves of Giza, the Pyramids are 
a number of small buff triangles propped up in the 
heat haze. 

This is a partial portrait, and it springs from a par¬ 
tiality. From a higher viewpoint - say, from the Cita¬ 
del ramparts - the city seems to shrink. The eye can 
trace its limits; on all sides but the east the horizon 
is desert, and on the east stretches the putty-coloured 
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Mokattam escarpment. The toast-rack trams strike 
away to the west through a quarter bewilderingly 
rich in Moslem architecture, both sacred and pro¬ 
fane. Sultan Hussein mosque has a portico so high 
that the beggar on its steps is reduced to the minuscule. 
Ibn Tulun is a thousand years old; it is a vast, sun- 
shattered courtyard with a pearly dome over a well 
in the centre and profound shadows under the colon¬ 
nade. Inside the mosques there is sweetness, cleanli¬ 
ness and silence; everywhere else is the musty, inde¬ 
finable reek of the Orient which might be goat or 
human. The trams clatter, the men and women shriek, 
flies settle on lip and eye, a sherbet seller clashes his 
brass cymbals. Yet it is a mistake to say there is dirt 
and noise every^vhere but in the mosques. Some of 
the bazaars are temples of dignity and quiet, and 
there are quarters like Saida Zeinab where the lattice 
windows and delicate ironwork at the balconies are 
obvious lines of defence beyond which elderly gentle¬ 
men slumber in a calm chiaroscuro. 

The wooden Opera House marks another frontier. 
Beyond this point, as late as the nineteenth century, 
were open fields leading to the port of Bulak on the 
Nile. Today the open fields are modem Cairo. Blocks 
of Italianate and Frenchified flats, super-cinemas, 
American bars and department stores make it a city 
like any other city. The radio reminds one that it is 
not. The nasal throb of the Koran or the throaty 
booming of an Egyptian crooner rise at every comer. 
And everywhere is the astonishing mixture of features 
that is the face of Egypt: negroid lips, thin lips, mon- 
goloid cheekbones, cheeks round as melons, cheeks 
with tribal markings, side-whiskers, little black mous¬ 
taches, creamy-white complexions, ebony complex¬ 
ions, brown complexions, yellowish sick-man com¬ 
plexions; for there is a multitude of obviously dis¬ 
eased people. In the coffee-houses men’s voices are 
deeper, more self-indulgent, than any you hear in 
Europe. But those are Arabic voices. The Italian, the 
French, the Greek, the English are higher pitched 
and they are to be heard on all sides. (Map VII.) 

illustration: Plate 3. 


Cowboy land and water 

THE CAMARGUE stretches for thirty miles 
along the southern coast of France, on the western 
side of the Rhone'delta; a triangle]of marshland, be¬ 


tween the towns of Arles in the north and Aigues- 
Mortes and Les-Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer in the 
south - 290 square miles, all about seven feet above 
sea level. Less than a quarter of the land is culti¬ 
vated: the mistral flattens out the vegetation so that 
trees bend over into a sickle shape. Low scrub and 
lagoons edged by reed banks make up the Camargue, 
bound together by the thin white arms of the roads 
joining the three towns. This is the great cowboy dis¬ 
trict of France, a bleak, watery landscape out of 
whose strange mirages appear black bulls, white 
horses, flamingoes and the gardiens of the cattle, 
once flamboyantly elegant in provengal costumes of 
their own design, now dressed to Hollywood pat¬ 
terns; they live in remote white huts cut off by water. 
This, too, is the bull-fighting district of France, 
though in these towns there are no horses in the ring, 
and the men, of whom there are dozens in the arena 
at the same time, do not kill the bull, they only at¬ 
tempt to remove the cocarde from its forehead. 

Each May and September gipsies from all over 
Europe make a pilgrimage to Les-Saintes-Maries-de- 
la-Mer. For three days bonfires blaze in their en¬ 
campments along the shore: the air is full of flamen¬ 
co singing. There are displays of horsemanship by 
the gardiens, and jeux de bouquets, the beautiful 
women of the Camargue throwing flowers, the riders 
swooping down and picking them up from the sand; 
there are fortune-tellers, merry-go-rounds, rifle 
ranges. The patron saint of the gipsies, Saint Sarah, 
reputedly landed here after the crucifixion with Mary 
Magdalene, the Virgin Mary’s sister Mary, Lazarus 
and his sisters; and their bones are buried in the Ro¬ 
manesque church of Les-Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer. 

During the pilgrimages this fortified, windowless 
twelfth-century building is crammed night and day 
with gipsies filing slowly past the altar. The bell tolls 
across the sand-dunes, fading to a dull metallic echo 
over the lagoons. Incense rolls down the nave like a 
fog, and carries with it a mixture of garlic, wine and 

^"waggons, caravans and white horses jostle each 
other between the bull ring and the sea; in the even¬ 
ing the air is heavy with cooking smells. Every so 
often a flamenco group forms round a pair of sinprs 
or dancers; the snapping of fingers, the hoarse sing¬ 
ing and the clapping accompaniment break out m 
sudden gusts to obliterate the sad neighing of the 
Camargue horses. 

The Camargue is proof against change, thougn 
bungalows and sugar-cube villas are slowly piling np 
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along the empty beaches. Yet these are only a sum¬ 
mer rind to the lagoons and the sand hills and the 
scrub. Roman Provence - the Provence of the poet 
Mistral and of the troubadours, of red stone, cypress 
and olive trees, ends where the shallow triangle of the 
Camargue begins. (See also Lis Mansmas.) (Map V.) 


Meanwhile, the past is still alive. You can pray by 
candlelight in King’s College Chapel, and dine by 
candlelight (if you arc invited) in Magdalene College 
Hall; or go into Pepysian Library at Magdalene, and 
take one of Pepys’s books out of the place where he 
put it, in one of the twelve presses of his own design. 

Walk into town then, from the railway station, 
past the well-know'n landmarks; Rattee and Kelt, the 
builders who maintain a tradition of medieval 
craftsmanship, still announcing their trade in Gothic 
lettering; the Roman Catholic Church, which was 
Kkitif ii'ft hv ii VictoTian ballct-danccr. 


Gravitation and the atom 

CAMBRIDGE, the English university town, is 
where Erasmus taught Greek, Isaac Newton mathe¬ 
matics, Frazer the new science of mankind, and 
Rutherford the physics which revealed atomic energy. 
Here a group of earnest undergraduates and young 
dons (Cranmer and Tyndale among them, their nick¬ 
name 'The Germans’) began the English Reforma¬ 
tion. Christopher Marlowe read Ovid here; John 
Milton sat talking with one leg over the arm of his 
chair; Christopher Smart got drunk and wrote bur¬ 
lesques, and Thomas Gray disapproved; Words¬ 
worth brooded as an undergraduate of St John’s, and 
Alfred Tennyson and Arthur Hallam walked under 
the trees of Trinity; while at Christ’s Charles Danvin 
read to become a clergyman rather than the natural¬ 
ist who was to upset Tennyson’s world. 

In Cambridge, this low-lying town near the Fens, 
the past is still alive, though threatened. When the 
railway came, the University authorities insisted on 
keeping it well outside the town. Now the town has 
caught up the railway and passed it. The bilious 
brick suburbs of Cambridge (the colour due to the 
unfortunate supplies of local clay) are so anonymous 
that the casual visitor is astonished to find cinemas, 
even department stores, in what appear to be remote 
back streets; but the centre of the town (it is a town, 
unlike Oxford, and not a city, though it now has a 
‘city’ status) keeps its medieval beauty and identity, 
in spite of much new undistinguished building by 
town and university alike. The double-decker buses 
nose edge to edge through Sidney Street, but cannot 
get into the narrowness of Petty Cury, which was the 
lane of the cook-shops of the Middle Ages, though 
they always talk of widening it; and when they do, no 
doubt they will clear the four-poster beds out of the 

Red Lion there, and take away the ostler’s bell from 
the yard. 


the hidden dignity and vastness of Downing College’s 
Regency stone buildings (which no guide book is en¬ 
lightened enough to praise). Cross the Market Hill 
and thread the Backs, as the freshman does on his 
first stroll in the Michaelmas term, where in the fall 
the crimson martyrdom of the Virginia Creeper 
splashes across the New Court of St John’s; and in 
the summer the punts and canoes drift under Clare 
Bridge and past Wren’s Library at Trinity. Turn 
your back on the majesty of Trinity, and walk along 
Jesus Lane; stand in the cloisters of Jesus on a 
February morning when they are dripping with rain, 
and come back in high summer, when snapdragons 
are in bloom on top of the old brick walls along the 
Chimney, the narrow passage leading to the college, 
and when the cloisters have been transformed by 
striped canvas into a vast marquee for the May 
Week Ball. 

There is no way to know Cambridge but to walk it 
from end to end, from Chaucer’s Trumpington and 
Byron’s Pool to Madingley Hall (where by his 
mother’s insistence Edward VII had to keep his 
isolated terms as an undergraduate, four miles out 
of town). Cambridge should also be surveyed on a 
shimmering summer day from the Gogmagog Hills, 
whose low eminence reveals all the small towers and 
halls grouped around that building which Ruskin in¬ 
elegantly but picturesquely called a sow lying on her 
back, and which is, in fact, the superb fifteenth- 
century chapel of King’s College; in which, by the 
time you penetrate to the chalky bumps of the Gog¬ 
magog Hills, you may have seen the trumpeting angels 
of the choir and its fan-vaulting and have heard the 
angelic singing of the living trebles who have, a thing 
so rare, no inky faces. Beyond Cambridge from the 
Gogs you may see, sixteen miles away, the distant 
roofs and octagonal tower over two hundred feet 
high of Ely Cathedral, glittering in the afternoon sun. 
(Map I.) 
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Islands like Paradise 


CANARY ISLANDS, in the Atlantic Ocean off 
the west coast of Africa. These volcanic islands of 
splendid sharp, elevated scenery, with a climate like 
paradise, were the home of the Guanches, the first 
people to be conquered, dispossessed and destroyed 
in the European scramble for colonies. 

Though the islands now belong to Spain, it was 
the Norman adventurer Jean de Bethencourt who led 
the first e.xpedition against them from La Rochelle, 
in 1402. He conquered the more arid Lanzarote and 
Fuerteventura, nearer to the African coast, then the 
richer island of Hierro - no huge task, since the 
Guanches of Hierro had no weapons and knew 
nothing of war. The Guanches of the mountain¬ 
ous and larger Grand Canary were too strong, so 
the conquest hung fire. In 1479 the Canaries passed 
to the Spanish crown, and within the next twenty 
years the remaining islands were attacked and sub¬ 
dued, Tenerife falling in 1495. Slaughter, slavery and 
intermarriage put an end to the more or less primitive 
Guanches, a race of North African or Berber affini¬ 
ties. The Guanches had practised embalming, bury¬ 
ing the mummies in caves high in the red, sharp 
mountains. Even these dead Guanches now became 
merchandise. The mummies were collected and ex¬ 
ported to Europe to turn into medicine. 

The scenery of the Canaries is bizarre, under the 
clearest light; it is divisible into a richness of brown 
earth and flowers (especially pelargoniums, along the 
roads) and crops on the side which faces outwards to 
the Atlantic, and a dryness of angular rock and ra¬ 
vine on the side facing Africa. Cave-dwelling is still 
common, though a modem cave-house may contain 
an iron bedstead and a sewing-machine. 

One of the world’s grand objects is the peak of 
Teide (12,200 feet) in Tenerife when observed from 
the neighbouring heights of Grand Canary, a long- 
based triangle of blue. From the Canaries Columbus 
set out on his voyage of discovery to the New 
World. (Map Vlll.) 


Australia’s Washington 

CANBERRA, the Washington of Australia, has 
now had forty years to grow, but it seems to have 


lacked some kind of geographical and sociological 
hormone. Founded in 1913, it has no more than 
23,617 people in the city itself, cr 25,366 in the whole 
Australian Capital Territory. 

When the six Australian Colonies decided to feder¬ 
ate, it became necessary to choose a seat for the 
Federal Government. Either Melbourne or Sydney 
might have been chosen; they were both far bigger 
and more important centres than the other state 
capitals, and, naturally, they deal with much that 
concerns Australia as a whole. But there was no seri¬ 
ous question of such a choice. Mutual jealousy be¬ 
tween Sydney and Melbourne was too strong, and 
jealousy of the two of them on the part of the smaller 
cities was just as active. 

So it was decided to create a completely new capi¬ 
tal for the new Commonwealth. The choice of site 
occupied weary months of dispute and frustration, 
but eventually the state of New South Wales made a 
grant of about 900 square miles of beautiful pastoral 
country lying across the Murmmbidgee River in the 
south of the state. 

The Federal Government began a new series of 
discussions: what was the name to be? Public com¬ 
petitions were held, without result, and finally the 
Government settled on the aboriginal name of Can¬ 
berra, pronounced with the emphasis on the first 
syllable - which may be an individual word, though 
it still has to acquire emotion or magic. 

For many years the Federal capital site now re¬ 
mained just so much empty land for sheep to graze, 
and bleat and baa before the coming of politicians. 
The Federal Parliament sat alternately in Sydney and 
Melbourne, and Canberra became, for Australians, a 
rather weary joke. Eventually the new capital was at 
least given a plan. In 1911 the Commonwealth in¬ 
vited designs for the lay-out. 

The Board of Judges furnished a majority and a 
minority report. As though that were not enough, a 
second Board was asked to pass judgement. This body 
decided that none of the designs was suitable in itself. 
It produced a design of its own, incorporating certain 
features from three competitive plans, one from Hel¬ 
sinki, one from Paris and one from Chicago. The last 
of these, by Walter Burley Griffin, was really the basis 
of the final lay-out, which was ambitious and im¬ 
pressive, and for those days somewhat revolutionary, 
incorporating a number of neighbourhood units, as 
they are now called, with circular avenues intersected 
by radiating roads. It also made excellent use of the 
mild charms of the countryside and of the Molonglo 
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River, which runs through the centre of the city. 
Canberra now began to have some promise of grace. 
But for a while yet it was nothing but grass, sheep and 
the foundation-stones of future senate and chancel- 

leries. . . , 

Another fifteen years went by before much build¬ 
ing took place in the green pastures; and at last Parlia¬ 
ment moved in. This was 1927. The Federal City by 
now has become an agreeable if not a very impres¬ 
sive group of buildings in gardens and parklands. It 
is beginning to acquire a character of its own, to be¬ 
come marked, like a man’s face, with the legend of its 
own living and doing. 

As well as Parliament House and Commonwealth 
offices and the Australian War Memorial, it has a 
military college, and a university college, and the 
Commonwealth’s equivalent to the Greenwich Ob¬ 
servatory. Like Washington, it will never be a com¬ 
mercial or industrial city, and is all the better for that. 
It has no history to remember; only history to make. 
But it may derive hope from the slow beginning of 
Washington (q.v.), though the site of Washington, on 
the natural route from New York, Philadelphia or 
Baltimore to the south, was far better chosen. 
(Map X.) 

illustration: Page 419. 


Saints and farmers 

CANTERBURY is both the mother-city of the 
Christian church in England, and a typical county 
and country town; both the city of the archbishops 
and the town of the Kentish farmers, who crowd into 
the main street to buy their implements, their orchard 
chemicals, their seeds and their fertilizers. 

It is in Kent, jutting towards France, and in Can¬ 
terbury, that one would expect some marked foreign 
influence through the centuries; and here indeed St 


jostle with the tourists who are still beckoned to 
Canterbury by its Christian fame and by the silvery- 
grey pinnacled towers of the cathedral, which rise out 
of a setting of tidy orchards, well-groomed fields and 
gentle, wooded hills. 

‘Tidy’ and ‘well-groomed’ arc the right adjectives. 
The shaved lawns of the Close, inside a magnificent 
gateway, are tidy and well-groomed. So is the cathe¬ 
dral under the high Gothic nave. So are the discreet 
vergers, who marshal the discreet sightseers, point¬ 
ing out the elaborate tombs, the gilt armour of the 
Black Prince, the footworn space once occupied by 
Becket’s shrine where he was murdered. Care and 
restoration have not left much which is unpremedi¬ 
tated, or warm. Perhaps one should come here to 
study the English middle-class virtues of order, re¬ 
straint and sublimation: and perhaps, after the cathe¬ 
dral, the old brick-and-timber houses, the swans on 
the tree-hung smoothness and tidiness of the small 
river - all of them enjoyable - one should resolutely 
turn to Chaucer’s great Canterbury Tales, to discover 
(since the poem never stales or dates) that the Eng¬ 
lish are fallible, after all, and human, and not 
fossilized. 

Becket’s shrine was at the height of its popularity 
about 1390, in the years in which Chaucer wrote his 
poem. After the end of the fourteenth century, the 
Cathedral Treasurer’s accounts show a steadily 
diminishing income from pilgrims; and with this 
decline, and the dissolution of the monasteries and 
the silting up of the Kentish ports, Canterbury’s pros¬ 
perity declined; and the way was set for Canterbury 
to live so much by its past. The past has left one curi¬ 
ous, universal legacy: the common Canterbury Bells 
of the garden {Campanula medium) are so called 
from the jangling horse-bells of those who rode into 
Canterbury on the pilgrimage. (Map 1.) 

illustration: Page 127. 


Augustine, the Apostle of England, was given land 
by the Saxon king iCthelbert, whom he baptized in 
597. Here Archbishop Lanfranc from Pavia began 
the new cathedral, in which he is buried; here in 1174 
the French master mason William of Sens was em¬ 
ployed to give the cathedral its Gothic character; and 
if St Thomas 4 Becket, murdered on the steps of the 
altar of St Benedict in 1170, was English-born (of 
French parents), his shrine brought pilgrims to Can¬ 
terbury from all over Western Europe. Farmers 


A hinge of oceans 

THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE has formid¬ 
able rivals for attention as one approaches it from the 
Atlantic, or by land along the marine drive from 
Cape Town. First on the peninsula comes the 
shadowy bulk of Table Mountain, followed by the 
Lion’s Head, the Devil’s Peak, and then the peaks 
known as the Twelve Apostles. South of all these. 
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finally, projects the famous headland. ‘This Cape’, 
wrote Sir Francis Drake, ‘is the most stately thing, 
and the finest Cape we saw in the whole circumfer¬ 
ence of the earth.’ 

In fact, it is not the southerly extreme of the Afri¬ 
can continent: this is Cape Agulhas, 110 miles to the 
east, or rather the south-east. But the Cape of Good 
Hope was the windy projection where the path of the 
Portuguese navigators, after all their efforts, turned 
at last toward the Indies of Marco Polo. Bartholo¬ 
mew Diaz doubled the Qpe for the first time in 
1488. Joao de Barros (1496-1570), the Portuguese 
historian, describes how he ‘came in view of that 
mighty and celebrated headland hidden for so many 
centuries, which when it was seen, made known not 
itself only, but another New World of countries’. 
He goes on ‘because of the storms and dangers they 
had endured in rounding it, Bartholomew Diaz and 
the men of his company called it Cape of Storms, 
but when they had returned to the realm the king, 
Dorn Joao, bestowed upon it a new and more noble 
name. Cape of Good Hope, seeing that it promised 
the finding of the Indies, desired so long and sought 
so many years. And this name ... shall last in praise 
of him who ordered the discovery so long as our his¬ 
tory shall last.’ 

The cliff at the final point - Cape Point, within the 
Cape of Good Hope Nature Reserve - is bold and 
absolute, dropping more than 800 feet to a noisy 
Atlantic. It receives the force of long rollers and re¬ 
buffs those south-westerly winds which made the 
passage so formidable to the caravels of the sixteenth 
century. Here there are two lighthouses, an old one 
aloft, too frequently obscured by cloud, and a second 
one lower down which casts a beam over waters ex¬ 
tending towards Antarctica, 3,000 miles away. 

Drive down the peninsula from Cape Town, 
which is thirty miles north, and this Cape Point of 
the Cape of Good Hope is even now an altogether 
dramatic termination. Or pass by at sea on your way 
round the blunt end of Africa to Port Elizabeth or 
Durban, and then remember a fearful and wonderful 
passage in the Lusiads by Camoetis, who himself 
doubled the Cape in 1553, en route for Goa. His 
lines are spoken by Vasco Da Gama (whose name is 
now given to the heights above Cape Point) and he is 
describing his voyage round Africa in 1497: a figure 
shaped itself with heavy jaw, rough beard, black 
sunken eyes, evil and terrifying expression, yellow 
teeth, and clay-matted locks: in a huge voice as 
though from the sea depths, it warned him of winds. 


tempests and disasters. Da Gama asks the figure its 
name; and the reply comes through a twisted mouth 
in a huge, heavy, bitter, reluctant voice 

I am that hidden puissant cape you call 
The Cape of Storms; whom Strabo, Ptolemy, 
Pomponius, Pliny and the rest 
Of ages past knew not. My crag, thrust out 
Towards the Southern Pole, here marks the end 
Of Africa. Bold ones, you give offence... 

His name, he roars, is Adamastor, a giant son of 
earth who rebelled against Jupiter, and was slowly 
changed into the distant cape - his flesh to earth, his 
bones to crag. He vanishes with a terrible lament, 
the sea vastly roars and reverberates. 

Many Portuguese ships on the way to Goa were 
now to sink off this Cape of Storms and Hope; and 
Bartholomew Diaz himself, the discoverer, was 
drowned here in 1500. So arose the tale of the ghost 
ship, the Flying Dutchman, condenmed because of 
its captain’s impious language to beat to and fro in 
these waters eternally. (Map VIII.) 


Rounding the Horn 

CAPE HORN, Chile, the tip of the New World, 
was discovered in 1617 by the Dutch navigators 
William Schouten and Jacob Le Meine, who named 
it Hoorn after their native town in Holland. 

They sighted the Horn (which is actually a small 
island) on 29 January, rounded it on 31 January, and 
ran into the customary gales and bitter weather. Al¬ 
ways, in fact, this key passage from ocean into ocean 
has proved among the stormiest, most trying and 
most dangerous in the world; but it was days shorter 
than threading the twisty Straits of Magellan between 
Tierra del Fuego and the mainland, which had been 
discovered by Magellan in 1520, and which Drake 
used in 1577 during his voyage around the world. 
Captain Cook, on his first voyage in 1769, rounded 
the Horn in thirty-three days, as against the possi¬ 
bility of a two months’ passage through the Straits. 

The passage of Cape Horn we look back to as part 
of the epic of windjammers. It was said - before 
steam and the short cut of the Panama Canal - that 
no man was a sailor till he had been round the Horn 
three times. (Map XII.) 

illustration: Page 444. 
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Dutch colonial building can be traced across the 


Under the table-top 

CAPETOWN, the second largest city of the Union 
of South Africa, lif^s itself at first gently up the slopes 
of Table Mountain, and then begins to climb in steep 
waves of white building. The mountain, two miles 
long and 3,500 feet above the sea. appears all the 
higher since it is above the sea, literally and exactly, 
looking down on to Table Bay. Over the table-top 
white cloud at times curls down like a linen cloth 
on a broad waterfall. Table Bay is nicked out of the 
Atlantic, facing north to the rollers. Table Mountain 
rears itself south of the city, which thus caps the 
horn-shaped peninsula running and narrowing down 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Everything about Cape Town is mixed - history, 
people, language, aspirations, colours, architecture. 
Antonio de Saldanha, one of the Portuguese cap¬ 
tains in Afonso de Albuquerque’s fleet on its way to 
India, anchored in Table Bay in 1503. Probably he 
and his men were the first Europeans to set foot on 
the Cape. The Netherlands East India Company 
arrived in 1652, when Jan van Riebeek established 
a victualling station for the traffic to and from the 
Indian Ocean. That marks the beginning of Cape 
Town. French Huguenots came some thirty years 
later; and Cape Town passed from the Netherlands 
to England, de facto, in 1806. So black and w hite is 
only the broad division in the streets. There are 
Bantu, but also Bushmen, Hottentots, and Koran- 
nas; English and Dutch, and also Asiatics - Cape 
Malays and a smaller number of Indians - as well as 
Cape Coloureds, who mbc European and African 
blood. This helps to impress one with richness and 
inexhaustible variety. Between van Riebeek’s Gar¬ 
dens, a gorgeous hot mass of cannas and other bril¬ 
liant flowers, to Adderley Street, the main thorough¬ 
fare, a northern eye receives shock after shock, un¬ 
prepared for such flames out of the paint-box, such 
a pattern of different faces and different costumes. 
The flower market in Adderley Street not only assails 
the eye with its medley of colours, it assails the nose 
with a thousand and one heavy and unfamiliar scents. 

Architecturally the mixture is not so pronounced. 
Dutch Colonial predominates, and blends with white 
modem buildings, so that Cape Town has more of 
a civilized charm than any of the other South African 
cities. It is not Americanized Durban, nor harsh 
strident Johannesburg. From Greenmarket Square, 
centre of the original Dutch town, the pattern of 


neck of the peninsula behind Table Mountain out 
to the villas which turn their back to Cape Town and 
look across False Bay at Muizenberg. No South 
African house would be complete without its stoep 
or veranda; so that all the domestic architecture has 
a certain uniformity. 

Froude the historian declared that perhaps no 
city in the world was so beautifully situated. Nea¬ 
politans or the people of Rio de Janeiro (q.v.) might 
not agree. But take the marine Drive from Table Bay, 
where Robben Island breasts the long rollers of the 
Atlantic, around the ninety-six miles of the peninsula 
by way of Chapman’s Peak, indented bays and coves 
and rock and glittering white sand dune, and the Cape 
of Good Hope itself, then back by Muizenberg and 
Rondebosch: it is an unforgettable magnificence of 
mountain and ocean, colours and sparkling air. 
Table Mountain is blue against a lighter blue, the 
‘Table Cloth’ hangs its snowy selvage over the top, 
flowers explode in every garden. Wild flowers here 
at the Cape are no less wonderful - tufted com¬ 
posites orange and golden on the sandhills, tall flar¬ 
ing Watsonias, and a thousand more, including the 
Pride of Table Mountain, a superb scarlet orchid of 
glens, wet quartzite clefts and ledges. Look for the 
silver-trees, which so delighted Bernadin de Saint- 
Pierre on his journey to Mauritius in 1768, when he 
was taken past Table Mountain to Groot Con- 
stantia: ’... We passed through a wood of silver- 
trees, which are like pines, though in leaf they re¬ 
semble the willow, and shine with a white down. 
The wood appeared to be all of silver. The sun 
shone, the wind stirred the leaves, and each glittered 
like a plate of metal.’ 

In this setting a graceful way of life has been 
evolved - almost Mediterranean in style and tempo. 
The people of Cape Town have the cafe habit (only 
they drink tea); and a leisured elegant society comes 
to such famous meeting-places as Markham’s and 
Cartwright’s. Cape Town, if it had tried, could never 
have become a city merely of docks, cranes, ware¬ 
houses and banking accounts. (Map VIII.) 

illustration: Page 446. 


Garibaldi’s islatid 

CAPRERA, an island ofif the north-east coast of 
Sardinia, one of a small archipelago in the Straits of 
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Bonifacio. ‘In the great years of 1859 and I860’, 
Trevelyan wrote in his Garibaldi and the Thousand, 
‘Caprera proved an institution of no small value to 
Italy. And even after 1860, when during the last 
twenty years of his life Garibaldi regarded himself 
overmuch as a privileged being, endowed with the 
right of levying war on his own account, Caprera 
saved him from making more numerous and worse 
mistakes.’ Garibaldi settled in Caprera in 1855, buy¬ 
ing the northern half of the island for £360. The 
southern half was occupied by an eccentric English¬ 
man named Collins and the descendants of a bandit, 
a refugee during the Marlborough wars, called Fer- 
raciolo. Relations between Garibaldi and Collins 
were strained, for Collins’ pigs strayed into Gari¬ 
baldi’s property; eventually Garibaldi built the wall 
that now bisects the island. 

Garibaldi and his son Menotti lived here for some 
months under canvas, while they built the Casa 
Bianca, the flat-roofed white mansion in the South 
American style which still stands as his museum. 
They planted olive trees, com and potatoes, and im¬ 
ported goats and cows from Malta, each one of 
which Garibaldi knew by name. It was a time of re¬ 
cuperation, of reminiscence and hard physical labour 
for Garibaldi: he waited patiently for the time to 
strike. If the Bourbon tyranny was to be broken in 
Sicily, it could only be done with the active help of 
the Sicilians themselves. In Caprera the attack on 
Sicily was planned: the Casa Bianca, now scrupul¬ 
ously kept by the Italian navy, houses the green cutter 
in which Garibaldi set out to join his Thousand, the 
saddle of his thirty-year-old horse Marsala, named 
after the expedition’s landing-place, and Garibaldi’s 
huge double-bed. Above the bed hangs a faded 
calendar dated 2 June 1882, the day of his death. 

Trevelyan has called Caprera ‘the noblest of all 
monuments to the Italian Risorgimento’. Before 
Garibaldi’s death the whole island was bought for 
him by English friends. Now the State owns and 
administers it; and each year the Italian President 
makes a pilgrimage to the Casa Bianca. The island is 
left wild. It is noisy with the sea. There are no buil¬ 
dings except the few raised by Garibaldi’s own hand. 
A causeway runs to Maddalena, Nelson’s harbour 
in 1801-1803. To the east is San Stefano, scene of 
Napoleon’s first humiliating military action. Rocky, 
covered in thick scented scrub, Caprera is inhabited 
only by Garibaldi’s octogenarian daughter, looked 
after by sailors from the adjacent naval base. (Map 
III.) 


Island of the Blue Grotto 

CAPRI, in the Bay of Naples, is one of those is¬ 
lands, chiefly Mediterranean, which have got them¬ 
selves talked about, loved, out-grown, and for long 
periods ignored or avoided, during the last 2,{X)0 or 
so years. 

The attraction of Capri lies in the fact that it looks 
like an island, with two enormous humps and asaddle 
in between, and is the right size (no more than five 
and a half square miles) and commands a melodra¬ 
matic prospect of Sorrento, Vesuvius and the long 
string of palaces and villas across the sea. Capri’s dis¬ 
advantages have been, variously, its lack of water 
(some of the Roman cisterns are still in use), its suit¬ 
ability for pirates (a ruined castle is attributed to 
Barbarossa) and its connection with the evil politics 
of Southern Italy. 

When Norman Douglas, its principal modern inter¬ 
preter, first went ashore in 1888, he found ‘a dreami¬ 
ness and remoteness’ which he approved. Under this 
lay a wealth of archaeological interest. Capri is one of 
the homes attributed to the Sirens, who may have got 
themselves confused with the piratical Teleboeans 
who occupied the island, under their mythical king 
Telon, before the Trojan War. It was the ‘own partic¬ 
ular resting place’ of the Emperor Augustus, who 
last visited it in 29 b.c. after the battle of Actium, and 
it was here that Tiberius conducted the affairs of the 
empire during the final ten years of his life. Twelve 
royal villas (including the celebrated, if wrongly- 
named Villa Jovis) date from this period; so do the 
Greco-Roman steps leading up to Anacapri in the 
west. Less authentic, but very profitable touristically, 
are those legends of the orgiastic practices of Tiberius 
which were first spread by Tacitus and Suetonius 
(slave-boys clawed by crabs, aquatic disportments 
amongst ‘little fishes’) - and which both Douglas and 
Axel Munthe, who filled his famous villa with anti¬ 
quities, have been at pains to disprove. 

In modern times Capri became a refuge for those 
eccentrics, individualists, criminals and sectarians 
whom Douglas examined so delightfully in his novel 
South Wind, where, under the name of Nepenthe, the 
island becomes a protagonist in the gradual seduction 
of a colonial bishop towards paganism. The bishop 
witnesses a murder, befriends a youth, and eventual y 
sees two moons where there should have been on y 
one. If more recently the bohemians have fled to 
nearby Ischia and the island has become, as Doug as 


CAPRl-CARRARA 


claims ‘a playground for flamboyant trippers, it still 
remains maternal, remote but warmly populous, as 
an escape-island should. Pleasantly terrified by the 
700-foot cliffs of the Salto di Tiberio. or by the Pizzo 
Lungo towering above the Piccola Marina, or by the 
Faraglioni Rocks, the escapist crawls through the 
Moorish arcades of the town and descends to beach 
and cave, imagining perhaps in the Blue Grotto the 
still more mysterious Grotto Oscura, now cut off by 
a landslide, which was visited by Addison and was 
once the haunt of the hooded seal. (Map 111.) 

illustration: Page 226. 


Carnac in Brittany 


within easy distance on the mainland. They are all 
built of large stones set on end, with dry-walling 
packed between stone and stone. They are roofed 
with large capstones laid from supporting wall to 
wall (e.g. the Kercado tomb, near Carnac), or else 
with small stones which work towards the centre, 
each course over-sailing the course below, until only 
one small aperture is left, which is easily capped by a 
single small slab. 

Originally large mounds of earth and stone gave 
additional support to these stone chambers, protec¬ 
ted them from tomb-robbers, and made them seem, 
no doubt, rather more important and awesome. 
(Map II.) 

illustration: Page 276. 


CARNAC,a small town or large village in south¬ 
east Brittany, above the Bay of Quiberon, which is 
famous for its concentration of megalithic tombs and 
megalithic alignments. 

In the second millennium before Christ - it ap¬ 
pears, so far as the evidence can be read - prospectors 
and traders from Iberia and the West Mediterranean 
were pushing northward, around France, around the 
coasts of England and Ireland and up to Denmark, 
in search of the metals required by workshops in the 
/Cgean. With them spread a cult of stone temples and 
stone tombs. They must have had a primary settle¬ 
ment here, in the shelter of the Bay of Quiberon, 
building the great alignments, and burying their dead 
in the massive collective tombs which mark this 
whole district, from the Quiberon peninsula on one 
side to Vannes, on the other, sixteen miles eastward. 
The Carnac alignments stretch for no less than five 
spectacular miles, tall grey stone after stone, marking 
the whole wide landscape; thousands all told, some 
of them ten or fifteen feet high, and weighing up to 
twenty or thirty tons. Like the great stone temples of 
England (Stanton Drew, Avebury, Stonehenge(q.v.)), 
or like the Maltese stone temples of Hal Tarxi or 
Mnaidra (all of them members of the same large 
family), these rows and the enclosures they lead into 
must have had to do with religion - a new religion, 
so far as northern Europe was concerned. But one 
can only guess at the rituals which took place. 

The tombs which these Iberian traders built them¬ 
selves, also between 1800 b.c, and 1500 b.c., are no 
less remarkable. Some stand on islets in the little sea 
of the Morbihan, east of Carnac. Others are scattered 


White marble 

CARRARA lies in the Apuanian Alps, which are 
one of the famous spectacles of train-window gazing 
between Pisa and Rome. There is a low plain a few 
miles wide between these mountains and the sea - the 
Lunigiana, a country of luxurious vegetation dotted 
with small historic towns. But the seaside has been 
much built upon in recent years. First come enor¬ 
mous factories, then miles of pleasure coast known as 
La Marina di Massa, a promenade of bathing 
establishments, expensive restaurants and night clubs 
stretching almost uninterruptedly to the fashionable 
resorts of Forte dci Marmi and Viareggio. 

However, as the train goes southward, the traveller 
is struck by the strange shapes of the enclosing 
mountains. They are tall and precipitous and in cer¬ 
tain lights streaked with white; and they have a 
curious sculpted look, like the background moun¬ 
tains in old Italian masters - they appear man-made. 
Up there, in fact, are the Carrara quarries, the 
world’s biggest centre of the marble industry. 

Carrara is off the main line, several miles away 
from Avanza and slightly more from Massa. The 
town itself has no great attraction - it has a thir¬ 
teenth-century Gothic church, a statue of Garibaldi 
of the very worst period, and a general aspect bat¬ 
tered and utilitarian. All its energies are bent to ex¬ 
tracting the marble out of the hills. The marble 
quarries, scattered all through the Apuanian Alps, 
were worked by the Romans, and have been worked 
yet again for the last five or six hundred years - hence 
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the precipitous sculpted rocks, and one’s impression 
that the mountains themselves are made exclusively 
of marble. Charges are tucked in, hillsides are blasted, 
and the riven marble is divided into great square 
blocks with a scratching whine of the long wires 
which go slowly through it, as though it were tough 
cheese. The raw marble itself looks more like a com¬ 
pact sugar than a shiny stone. More cutting and 
cleaving is done in the many Carrara workshops. 
And monumental sculptors are also at their queer 
labour. 

One may go to Carrara with dreams of Michel¬ 
angelo, or more humbly of Flaxman; but these are 
soon shattered. Instead one puzzles over the decline 
of public taste. Nowhere is this more terrifying than 
at Carrara - if one forgets, perhaps, the glass-blowing 
factories in the Venetian lagoons. In Italy as in other 
countries marble is in great demand by the well-to-do 
for making tombs, for making huge monumental 
family vaults, if possible in several colours and with 
hideous glassware added. Italian cemeteries are thus 
unbelievably though fascinatingly hideous. There 
seems to be a competition for heaviest tombs - the 
greater the weight laid on the remains of the relatives 
the more certain the heirs that the dead will not 
return and claim their rights again before the Last 
Judgement. In Italy funereal marble is accompanied 
by a funereal rhetoric that piles adjectival Pelions on 
superlative Ossas. And from Carrara come those 
pale washstand tops which now disfigure so many 
English graveyards around medieval churches. (Map 
III.) 


Hannibal to Churchill 

CARTHAGE, which should be one of the most 
impressive sites of the world, is now a suburb of 
Tunis reached by a tram ride. 

Here was the capital of a great civilization which 
endured nearly 700 years, fabulously wealthy, the 
main centre of the worship of Moloch, and the one 
power really dreaded by Rome, which was so nearly 
destroyed by theCarthaginian armies under Hannibal. 
Delenda est Carthago - ‘Carthage must be wiped 
out’: that famous tag, repeated in and out of season 
by Cato the Elder, became the policy of Rome. Cato 
died in 149 b.c. In 146 b.c. the Third Punic War 


ended, Carthage was defeated, and wiped off the 
coast of Africa, stone by stone. Certainly a new city 
arose under Julius Caesar, and flourished; and boasted 
later of its Christian martyrs. Here St Augustine 
came to be converted. In 439 a.d. the Vandals cap¬ 
tured it and used it as a spring-board for taking 
Rome. Byzantium held it for a time until the Arabs 
seized it and let it dwindle in Arabian decay and 
lethargy. 

Better, one might think, complete oblivion and 
abject wilderness than the modern incongruities. The 
tram creaks to the halt which is marked carthage. 
Seaside villas are scattered about, prim but assertive. 
The Mediterranean laps at Africa, but nothing effec¬ 
tively helps one to imagine the great double harbour 
which sheltered 200 Carthaginian ships, or the brazen 
image of Moloch, in the arms of which children were 
burnt alive (though there are steles or inscribed 
stones to the sacrificial children in the museum kept 
by the White Fathers). Moloch’s temple, in fact, has 
been supplanted by two rather shoddy Christian 
buildings - a huge, pretentious cathedral piously 
raised in 1886, and a little neo-Gothic chapel com¬ 
memorating St Louis of France, who landed here in 
1270 to lead the Eighth Crusade against Islam, and 
at once died of the plague. 

The chapel tops the actual mound where the temple 
probably stood and where the children were sacrificed. 
It seals the past and makes excavations impossible. 
Ironically Louis of France is still revered by the 
local Arabs. They believe he was converted to the 
true faith of Allah and lived on for many years in 
the neighbourhood of Carthage. 

Hannibal, Cato, Scipio Africanus, St Augustine, 
and St Louis: add to them the British prime minister, 
Winston Churchill. In the Second World War the 
troops of the British 8th Army gathered in the am¬ 
phitheatre of Roman Carthage to hear this great war 
orator congratulate them on their first major victory. 
The Germans and the Italians had been cleared out 
of North Africa. A quarter of a million prisoner had 
been taken. ‘I addressed many thousand soldiers at 
Carthage in the ruins of an immense amphitheatre, 
said Churchill later, ‘certainly the hour and settinglent 
themselves to oratory. I have no idea what I said, ut 
the whole audience clapped and cheered as doubt 
their predecessors of two thousand years ^ 
done as they watched gladiatorial combats. ( aP 

VIII.) 

illustration: Page 29. 
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Purifying xvatcrs 


In the burial of the dead, as in so much else, the 
Christians found themselves painfully in opposition 


THE C ASTALI AN SPRING wells up in a ra¬ 
vine in the tall limestone of Mt Parnassus about half 
a mile up at the back of the temple at Delphi (q.v.), 

in Greece. 

Cold, clear and pure, in the manner of limestone 
springs,* its waters fill a rock basin or tank before they 
flow on and tumble away to the gorge of the River 
Pleistos, under Delphi. 

This was the spring which belonged to the nymph 
Castalia, who drowned herself in it to escape from 
Apollo, and to Apollo himself. Pilgrims to his temple, 
to the oracle, had first to purify themselves in a larger 
tank in the rock to which the water was taken by an 
open channel. The Pythia, through whom the pro¬ 
phecies were uttered also bathed herself in the water 
and probably drank a little of it before she seated 
herself on the golden tripod. According to a later 
tradition, the spring echoed when Apollo spoke to 
her in her ecstasy. The opening words of one of the 
Homeric Hymns invoke the Muses to come ‘over the 
twin-peaked Parnassus to the Spring of Castalia with 
its fair waters’; so the Muses, who were led by 
Apollo, were especially associated with the spring, 
which ever since has been a symbol of inspiration. 

Apollo was the Sun god. Among the Christians his 
place is taken by John the Baptist, who has his festi¬ 
val on June 24, almost at the summer solstice, at mid¬ 
summer, the saint of light and enlightenment. So 
naturally the Castalian Spring was christened the 
Fountain of St John. Near the spring there is now a 
chapel of Hagios loannis Prodromos, St John the 
Forerunner. (Map IV.) 

illustration: Page 312. 


A city underground 

THE CATACOMBS at Rome must be visited 
if you wish to see a civilization literally honeycombed 
and eaten away from below - if you wish to see how 
a new civilization depends like a parasite on the old; 
how atavistic man is as he presses forward, how he 
calls on the old patterns as charms to defend him, 
and longs for the comfort of the womb as he stands 
defenceless in the unknown. The evidence is all here. 

IX hundred miles of subterranean passages in all. 


to the prevailing custom: they believed in the resur¬ 
rection of tlie body at the imminent second coming 
of their Lord; but the Romans cremated their dead. 
Here were inherent possibilities of persecution, and 
what the Christians desired were ‘coemeteria’ - places 
of rest. On the other hand, Roman respect for the 
dead went so deep that it covered even the dead 
Christians; and by following the Roman custom ol 
burying their dead along the great roads leading out 
of the town, the Christians were not only able to safe¬ 
guard the dead, but to give shelter to the living. Only 
twice (during the persecutions of Valerian and Dio¬ 
cletian, in A.D. 258 and 303) were the catacombs con¬ 
fiscated; and not until the Empire had fallen were 
they desecrated by the Goths and the Lombards. By 
that time their work was done; when Christianity 
was recognized and secrecy abandoned, ‘cemeteries’ 
could be made round the basilicas above the ground. 
The Popes gathered the bones of the martyrs from the 
clutches of the pagan hordes and reburied them in 
the Pantheon and other places within the City. In 
the ninth century the catacombs were abandoned 
and forgotten, to be rediscovered and explored in 
the sixteenth century by the curious men of the 
Renaissance. 

There are catacombs under all the ancient roads 
outside Rome; the Viae Portuense and Aurelia to the 
west beyond the Tiber, Salaria Vetus and Nova, and 
Nomentana to the north, Tiburtina and Labicana to 
the east, and above all, the Via Appia, Via Ardea- 
tina, and Via Ostiense to the south. Here the earlv 
Christians prevailed on a wealthy family to buy a 
patch of ground, or clubbed together in a legal asso¬ 
ciation, and began to dig. Fortunately the subsoil of 
the Roman campagna is volcanic tufa, easy enough 
to dig, and solid enough not to cave in. Here along 
the underground galleries the dead could cluster to¬ 
gether like bees in a hive or doves in a dovecote, lying 
one above the other, sealed in rectangular recesses 
(loculi), or in a room, a cubiculum, where the family 
or members of the club could keep each other com¬ 
pany in death. But here, at least once a year, on the 
Feast of All Souls, the living would come as well, for a 
sacred banquet; or where a martyr was placed they 
would make a chapel, a crypta, and come and wor¬ 
ship there. When persecution was fierce these were 
their places of refuge; and here, like the men of 
Lascaux and Altamira so many thousands of years 
before, the first Christians made the walls and vaults 
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of their artificial caves, the dark entrance to the earth- 


mother, shine with strange pictures, powerful with 
the magic of their new faith. 

Here we ourselves may visit them, out among the 
stone-pines and cypresses of the Appian Way, taking 
each his wax taper from the Salesian Father, and 
following him down the shallow sandy steps in single 
file. Here we may read the names of the early Chris¬ 
tians in their own beautiful lettering, with the sym¬ 
bols of hope and faith in their saviour, the fish, the 
dove, the anchor, the lamb. Sometimes the rooms are 
pathetically homely, with painted garlands like the 
rooms of Pompeii, sometimes the scenes are biblical - 
a dark Mediterranean Adam and Eve stand beside 
the forbidden tree, Moses smites the rock, Abraham 
is ready to smite Isaac, a small, desolate Noah looks 
out of the roof of a little ark in the middle of one cir¬ 
cular line of surrounding waters; and elsewhere holds 
out hands of welcome to the returning dove with the 
olive in its beak. ‘Her parents made this tomb for 
their darling daughter; she lived 4 years and 30 days; 
may she rest in the Lord’... ‘Buried 3 days before the 
Ides of September, Yacinthus the Martyr.’ (Map III.) 


'Richest square mile on earth' 

CENTRAL CITY, a nineteenth-century mining 
camp in Gilpin County, Colorado, high up in the 
Rockies, above Denver, is evocative of the frontier 
world of the eighteen-fifties and eighteen-sixties. The 
land here was once called ‘The richest square mile on 
earth’, and the town is now a little incongruously 
named the ‘Salzburg of the Rockies’, owing to the res¬ 
toration and use of its small Victorian opera-house. 

A smooth road from U.S. Highway 40 climbs now 
into this desolate curio town, perched on its bare 
slopes, scarred by adits and spoil-heaps. From Den¬ 
ver the road enters above Gregory Gulch, where 
John H. Gregory struck gold on 6 May 1859. 
Wooden houses terrace the mountainsides, grey, 
pink, pale yellow, white, dingy brown, often with 
pretty Victorian barge-boards, some well kept, some 
in disrepair. Cornish miners arrived in the sixties, a 
few Cornish names stand above the shops which arc 
left, St Paul’s Church crudely echoes the nineteenth- 
century church in the Cornish mining village of St 
Agnes; pasties, saffron cake, wrestling, fighting. 


singing and piety came with the Cornishmen. The 
surface gold had soon been exhausted, the Cornish¬ 
men cut into the tough rock, and great quantities of 
ore were extracted until the early years of this century. 

Despite the opera-house on Eureka Street (above 
which a New York prospector found a lode, calling 
out ‘Eureka! I’ve got it’), a European visitor will be 
at first puzzled by the tourist reputation of Central 
City; and he must think with an American mind, or 
feel with American feelings. Central City not only 
piled up its fortunes, it had its quota of sporting 
houses and bars (some of the bars attempt to keep 
the old atmosphere), of trouble and murders. For the 
young state of Colorado, created in 1876, Central 
City speaks glowingly of the past and of the first 
years of gold rush and settlement - a history no 
longer visible in the modern mile-high city of Den¬ 
ver, the state capital with more than 300,000 people, 
where gold was discovered in 1858. 

With a little effort, one can put oneself back into 
the past at Central City, one can peer down into the 
deep open workings of the Glory Hole, 900 feet deep, 
visit the Coeur D’Alene mine now turned into a 
museum, go with a guide, as though it were an 
English castle or abbey, around Lost Gold mine, or 
stare at a tail-funnelled engine which puffed up 
through the Rockies to Central City in its clattering, 
Comish-American heyday. The narrow gauge line is 
now abandoned. 

Half a ghost town, half a tourist town. Central 
City attracts its artists, its summer residents, has its 
picture gallery, and sells its curios and souvenirs 
(including shimmering dancing girls who waggle their 
hips). In a curious way it makes something slightly 
raffish and risque out of arts and crafts. (Map XI.) 


A canyon, a Jlower and a cheese 

C H E D D A R, in the English county of Somerset, is 
celebrated for cheeses, caves, limestone scenery, and 
the Cheddar Pink. 

‘Cheddar’ goes back to an Old English (Anglo- 
Saxon) word meaning ‘pouch’, and like a pouch in 
the thick limestone the mighty Cheddar Gorge winds 
up into the Mendip Hills. This ravine, with grey 
walls up to 400 feet, was formed by the collapse of a 
cave system. There are small show caves (in which 
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palaeolithic implements have been found) at the bot- 
tom of the Gorge; and the sheer walls are also .the 
only English home of the charming rosc-pctallcd. 
sweet-scented Cheddar Pink (Dianiliiis gratianopoli- 

lanus). . . , . ,, 

Cheddar Cheese made here and m the neighbour¬ 
hood has been enjoyed for centuries as one of the 
most delectable cheeses of England - very difierent 
from the ‘Cheddar’ now produced in the factories ol 
the English-speaking world. (Map 1.) 

illustration; Page 27. 


deity is revered on the hill. Its presence is mani¬ 
fested. especially at dawn, by the scent of flowers 
that hovers on the hillside. Europeans who have 
made the journey to the hill and smelt the scent have 
been at a loss to explain its presence. The hill is bare 
of flowers of any kind; no flower-bearing bushes or 
trees grow on it, but only a common rough grass. 
When the investigator finds that the grass is scented, 
he thinks he has found the explanation. But if he 
takes up a piece of the earth itsell and smells it, he 
discovers the same scent there. The earth is of a red 
colour, as if impregnated with iron. Should he carry 
away the grass or the earth, intending to have it 
chemically examined, he is disconcerted to find that 
the scent disappears soon after he has left the mount, 
musiprv r<*m.Tins linxolved. Thc islanders are 


Island of thc scented mountain 

CHEDUBAis like a park set in the sea. This Bur¬ 
mese island lies ten miles off the coast of Arakan. 
Part of its area of 220 square miles is a rice plain 
which supports a population of some 25,000 Bur¬ 
mese agriculturists. The villages are shaded by mas¬ 
sive tamarinds or stand in plantain groves or among 
coconuts. Betel-vine gardens are common, and the 
graceful betel-nut palms. Hot springs and small 
petroleum wells gush in the hills westward of the 
plain. On the higher ground sugar-cane and cotton 
are grown; and wild honey can also be found. The 
coast towards the mainland is fringed with man¬ 
grove, but the outer shore has white beaches where 
the rollers of the Bay of Bengal fling up shells of 
every colour. The fevers that afflict Arakan are mild 
here. Though very heavy rain falls from June to 
October, the weather from October to May is fine 
and breezy, and the temperature is warm, but seldom 
hot. 

The inhabitants of Cheduba, justly proud of their 
fertile and beautiful isle, boast in particular of three 
of their blessings - a special breed of small black 
cattle; a species of rice called phalaung san, tadpole 
rice, which when cooked has an aroma unlike other 
rice; and a mountain called Taung-ni (The Red 
Mount), a sacred hill which at times is scented. Tad¬ 
pole rice is not found elsewhere in Asia. The grain is 
small and the taste subtly appetizing. But it is the 
Taung-ni that the islanders prize above all, the mys¬ 
terious height which overlooks the strand on the 
south-west. Its sanctity has nothing to do with Bud¬ 
dhism, the established religion, but derives from the 
older time of the nature gods. An antique guardian 


made happy by their belief that a benign presence 
resides among them; and the Buddhist monks, of 
whom there are a few, neither countenance nor dis¬ 
countenance the hill spirit. 

The favourite arts on this island are music, drama 
and the dance. To these should be added a living 
sense of poetry, for the myth of the guardian deity is 
part of the islanders’ life, so that for them dream and 
reality are mixed. Few such idyllic spots as Cheduba 
remain, and they will soon be disenchanted by modern 
technology. (Map IX.) 


The icettest places 

CHERR.APUNJI, in Assam, between Calcutta 
and the Brahmaputra valley, is one of the wettest 
places in the world, with an average fall of 450 inches 
every year. 

This excessive rain is caused by the south-west 
monsoons which sweep in from thc Bay of Bengal 
heavy with moisture, meeting no obstacle over East 
Pakistan and then striking the steep cooler platform 
of the Khasi hills. Twenty-three miles north, at 
Shillong (q.v.) the rainfall is far less; and Shillong 
is a pleasant cool hill-station. Over the hills at 
Cherrapunji there are little gorges, rushing streams 
and ribbon-like cascades tumbling across limestone 
shelves. Within ten miles two hundred and fifty kinds 
of orchid have been found. The world’s wettest pl.Tce 
is probably the peak of Waialeale on the island of 
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Kauai in the Hawaiian Islands - a peak also known 
for the fantastically deep Waimea Canyon. Here the 
average rainfall is 464 inches a year. (See also 
Oimyakon and Death Valley.) (Map IX.) 


'Ilog butcher for the World' 

CHICAGO, Illinois, U.S.A., is the new city of 
our age, mi.xing hog and steel and brag and brashness 
and art and learning. Ceres, the Italian goddess of 
grain, never expected to find herself hugely carv'ed 
on top of a building of forty-three storeys in the busi¬ 
ness section of Chicago. Perhaps no city of the New 
World is more difficult for the citizen of the Old 
World to grasp. Like Ceres on the Board of Trade 
Building, everything he knows is hoisted up, is en¬ 
larged, is transmogrified. In Grant Park the fountain 
is ‘twice the size of the famed Latona Fountain of 
Versailles’; in his hotel bedroom he finds himself 
hundreds of feet above ground, warm and cosy 
among the winds and snowflakes, looking down upon 
a new Babylon. 

Rudyard Kipling wrote of nineteenth-century 
Chicago that having seen it, he ‘urgently desired 
never to see it again’: it was inhabited by savages 
and its air was dirt. Unfair, Yet Chicago, above all 
cities, is the American city. City or enormous village, 
it is the fourth largest agglomeration in the world; 
full indeed of that ‘largest in the world’, that super¬ 
dimension, which is so magical in the American’s 
own myth of his country. In Chicago the Merchan¬ 
dise Mart is the world’s biggest buying centre, the 
intersection of Madison and State is the world’s 
busiest corner, the Chicago Tribune calls itself the 
world’s greatest newspaper, the Palmolive Building, 
one of Chicago’s skyscrapers, mounts the world’s 
most powerful aviation beam, the Insurance Ex¬ 
change ‘houses more insurance offices than any other 
building in the world’, the Civic Opera Building is the 
‘most beautiful and complete musical structure in the 
world’, the Art Institute on Michigan Avenue is the 
world’s largest art school (besides having a masterly 
collection of paintings). Lower down the Avenue the 
Natural History Museum, with ‘acres of exhibits’, 
must be nearly, if not quite, the world’s largest col¬ 
lection of stuffings and panoramas; and beyond a 
doubt the Oriental Institute is one of the world’s 


greatest and most scholarly centres of the study of 
eastern culture. Kroch’s, on the North Michigan 
Avenue, must be among the world’s largest and the 
best English and international bookshops. 

Chicagoans call Chicago the Windy City - half in 
tribute, Carl Sandburg the Chicago poet has main¬ 
tained, to their own windy brags and claims, half in 
tribute to the gales off Lake Michigan. The gales tell 
their story. They swirl across Michigan Boulevard, 
that long splendid shopping street, that Main Street 
without Main Street’s nastiness, which joins art and 
natural history at one end to the towers of chewing 
gum, soap and journalism at the other; the gales 
blow you down the steps from the Renoirs and El 
Grecos and Mary Cassatts of the Art Institute, they 
flatten you against the walls and the shops on the 
other side, they drive you with ear pads over your 
ears down some of the chilliest and most dismal 
canyons of masonry in any of the world’s cities. 

To appreciate snow, it must be experienced in 
Chicago - from Michigan Boulevard, where the 
floodlighting on the Wrigley Tower illuminates 
300 feet of its swirl, and where the lights go on burn¬ 
ing (though Chicago has scuttled indoors) so that 
one snowflake can recognize its neighbour; or from 
a cosy room on the twenty-third storey, which shows 
the neon advertisements aglow through the blizzard 
and all the streets white, silent, and emptied of beetle 
traffic. 

Thus a blizzard brings even Chicago to a stand¬ 
still. One now understands the brag of this vast city, 
and all the repetition of the world’s largest; one sees 
that the American must answer bigness with big¬ 
ness; he has been pitting himself not only against 
that small Old World he has abandoned, but against 
a huge continental environment, indifferent alto¬ 
gether to the littleness of man. In Chicago his central- 
heated commercial temple-towers and hotels have 
risen where pioneers a century and a half ago froze 
to death. The Chicagoan, moreover, has also to 
compete against the older, more deeply founded 
cities of the east. New York especially. These face 
towards Europe: Chicago is solidly in mid-America, 
9(X) miles beyond New York. It is the ‘Hub of the 
Middle West’. 

Michigan Boulevard at one point crosses the 

Chicago River by a bridge which opens to admit or 

release to the Lake barges longer, it seems, than the 

Wrigley Building or the Tribune Tower nearby are 

tall. Just here Fort Dearborn was built of rough logs 

in 1803. Here was the river of the ‘place of the wild 

Continued on p. 87 
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POMPEII, with Vesuvius in the background 
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THE GREAT PYRAMID at Gizeh, Egypt. 
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ATHENS, the Acropolis with the Parthenon in the background 
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BARCELONA, art nouvcau flats in the Pasco dc Gracia, designed b> Antonio Gaudi (1852-P)27l. 
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river JORDAN, between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
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s TON r. H I-NCi F : the shrine inside the circular bank, and ditch. 
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onion’ - Chicago: here, in turn, was a village, with 
eighty or ninety people, a small town, and by 37 
a Lall city with less than 5.000 people. Here in 18/0 
were just over 300,000 Chicagoans, here in the 
modem colossus, housed by everythmg from sky¬ 
scraper to negro shanty, are 3.216.0(W Chicagoans - 
and the stock yards (‘Hog Butcher for the World ) 
and the coloured smoke of the steel works, and the 
great railway centre, the great junction of air lines 
and waterways, the great sales depot; here is the 
centre of great institutes and museums and a great 
university: which are the by-purchase of hogsmeat, 
steel and marketing. 

A visit to this Florence of the technological cen¬ 
turies, grand in a lake frontage which conceals a 
huddle of ugliness, garishness and black puddles, 
magnificent and mean, vital and self-satisfied, more 
than a visit to any other American city. New York 
included, enables one to begin to appreciate the 
American miracle; also to understand a map in the 
hotel lobby: with lines radiating outward it displays 
Chicago in a role of which the European has had no 
inkling - as centre of the world. (Map XI.) 

illustration: Page 411. 


Blood and death 

CHICHEN ITZ A, in the peninsula of Yucatan, 
in Mexico, a city of vast limestone ruins with its own 
atmosphere of blood and death. Now cleared from 
the jungle, it was built by the Maya people known 
as the Itzi, and was abandoned by them after defeat 
about AT). 1200. 

Until John L. Stephens, the American explorer, 
began excavations a century ago, Chichen Itzi and its 
massive structures were altogether hidden in a forest 
of low brittle yic-yac trees, which sprouted from the 
sun pyramid, the Palace of a Thousand Columns and 


Columbian Indians) which the players kept in mo¬ 
tion with nothing more than their elbows and hips. 
The movement of the ball symbolized the to-and-fro 
motion of the sun and moon. Leaving the Ball Court, 
which has fine temples at cither end, one passes re¬ 
clining forms, erratic blocks of carved limestone like 
the figures of Henry Moore. They represent Chac- 
Mol, the rain-god, but all their features have 
weathered away. 

A path through the yic-yac forest leads to the 
Cenote or Sacred Well. This is a natural well, sixty 
feet across, that breaks through the limestone crust 
of w hich the whole peninsula is formed. A hundred 
feet sheer below are the dark waters into which, in 
limes of drought, women were thrown to appease the 
sexual appetite of Chac-Mol. They would be Uirown 
in at dawn, and at noon a rope would be lowered; 
if they had survived they were hauled back to safety. 
If there were no tug at the rope, all who w ere gathered 
round the Cenote would rush away, frightened and 
wailing. About sixty years ago an American, E.H. 
Thompson, dredged the well and found countless 
precious objects that had been throw n in as propitia¬ 
tory offerings. The gold found there was shown to 
have come from deposits as far away as Colombia 
and Peru; for Chichen Itza was a kind of Mecca or 
Jerusalem. Thompson disproved the legend that the 
women sacrificed to Chac-Mol were always beautiful 
virgins. He found many bones, but they were all 
those of middle-aged women. (Map XL) 

illustration: Page 72. 


Castle romance 

C HIL L 0 N, Switzerland, is a medieval castle, now 
a museum, built between the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries at the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva. 


the great Ball Court. The Maya were mathematicians 
and astronomers, and the ruins have a ’mathemati¬ 
cal’ beauty, of careful proportions. The steep stairs 
up the pyramid to the temple of sacrifice at the top 
become gradually wider, with the result that as one 
climbs, perspective is defied, and the steps seem to go 
endlessly on and on. The Ball Court, too, is a finely 
proportioned structure. Here the ritual game of 
tlachtli was played - a kind of tennis with a rubber 
ball (the use of rubber was an invention of the Pre- 
B 


In June 1816 the English poets Byron and Shelley 
made an eight-day excursion round the lake in a boat 
they jointly owned; having visited Meilleirie, where 
Rousseau composed his Julie, and the acacia walk 
where Gibbon meditated on the conclusion of his 
great history of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire, and having been involved in a great storm, 
they came to the Castle of Chillon, which projects 
darkly and exquisitely into the lake. Here their ro¬ 
mantic sensibilities were as excited by the rambling 
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battlements surrounding a tall keep as their political 
sympathies were depressed by the story of the un¬ 
fortunate Swiss hero, Francois de Bonnivard, im¬ 
prisoned here from 1530 to 1536 by the Duke of 
Savoy. To Byron he symbolized the ‘Eternal spirit of 
the chainless Mind’ so that the very marks left by his 
feet could be seen as appealing ‘from tyranny to 
God’; Shelley, on the other hand, was more pessi¬ 
mistic - ‘I never saw a monument so terrible of that 
cold and inhuman tyranny which it had been the de¬ 
light of man to exercise over man’. 

Having scaled the gloomy rock on which the castle 
stands against its background of precipice and moun¬ 
tain, the two poets inspected dungeons to which there 
was formerly no other access than a hole in the 
vaulted roof, and saw the ancient chains together with 
the pillars to which they had been attached. 

Chillon is superbly effective, but between the 
battlements, the lappings of the lake and the suffer¬ 
ings of Bonnivard, Byron in his Prisoner of Chillon 
was altogether overcome. He has it that Bonnivard 
was accompanied by his Uvo younger brothers, both 
of whom he saw die; that later he was befriended by a 
bird, and, his guards relenting, allowed to climb up 
to a window through which he glimpsed a world no 
longer really desirable but rather ‘A wider prison 
unto me’; when he was ultimately rescued, he 
scarcely wished to leave for he had ‘leam’d to love 
despair’, as well as having developed further tender 
friendships with spiders and mice playing in the 
moonlight. In fact the able and interesting Bonni¬ 
vard, far from longing to return to his cell, became a 
Protestant after his release, wrote a history of 
Geneva. He also married four times. The Castle of 
Chillon remains, though, his romantic and Byronic 
memorial. (Map II.) 

illustration: Page 370. 


Wet under the clouds 

CHILOE, an island about the size of Corsica, on 
the storm-battered coast of Southern Chile; it was 
first occupied by the Spaniards in 1567. 

Admiral John Byron, Lord Byron’s grandfather 
(nicknamed Foul-weather Jack since he was so often 
shipwrecked and ‘his mere presence attracted hurri¬ 
canes’), wrote an account of Chiloe in his Narrative of 
the Honourable John Byron. As a midshipman he had 


been wrecked farther to the south in 1741, and man¬ 
aged to reach Chiloe after terrible hardships. There 
the Indians treated the survivors as well as their 
means would allow, though the Spanish authorities 
took them into custody. ‘He had no rest at sea, nor I 
on shore’, Byron wrote of his grandfather; and the 
shipwreck in Don Juan was inspired by his grand¬ 
father’s book: Don Juan’s 

*... hardships were comparative 

To those related in my grand-dad’s Narrative'. 


Chiloe has changed scarcely at all since Foul- 
weather Jack enjoyed its simple hospitality. The life 
of its few inhabitants is still dominated by the tem¬ 
pestuous sea, the wet, foggy climate, and the dense 
damp forest, which covers the greater part of the 
island. When someone dies in Chiloe (the namemeans 
‘the place of seagulls’), the people say that ‘the tide is 
taking him’. They are mostly seamen, fishermen, car¬ 
penters, boat-builders and small farmers. Agriculture 
makes little progress, because crops that require the 
light of the sun cannot be cultivated in this cloud- 
covered island, and the forest is so sodden with rain 
and mist that it cannot be cleared by burning. To re¬ 
move the trees by any other method would be too 
expensive for the humble Chilotes. Their mainstay is 
an abundance of potatoes, which (as Byron dis¬ 
covered) have always grown wild on Chiloe. 

The islanders have a flourishing folklore. Here, as 
so frequently throughout Latin America, one legend 
concerns a haunted lake - the lake of Cucao. Her 
parents ordered a Chilote girl to go on an errand to a 
certain place. She refused, since she had seen Ae 
golden wolf’ there the day before. Her parents in¬ 
sisted, she then obeyed, was absent for a year, and 
came back with a baby in her arms. The baby she 
laid in a cradle of straw, and left again, saying she 
would come back with guests. She warned her family 
not to look at the child, or it would disappear. But 
her mother could not forgo a peep into the cradle, 
and there she saw, not a child, but a star which van¬ 
ished into space. The young mother at ona threw 
herself into the lake of Cucao, crying ‘(j:ucao. 
Cucao!’ - and the wind over this lake in Chiloe is the 

girl lamenting and wailing. , . 

Chilean governments have tried to persuade imnu* 
grants to cross to the island, but the remoteness and 
the melancholy climate are too discouraging, an 
the population is going down. (Map XII.) 



CHILOE-CHOLULA 



2'he porcelain citij 

CHING-Tl:-CHfeN, now Fowliang, in the Ki- 
angsi province of China, was well described by Long¬ 
fellow (though he visited neither China nor Ching- 

te-chen): 

A burning town, or seeming so - 
Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Ineessantly and fill the air 
With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre. 

And painted by the lurid glare 
Of jet and flashes of red fire. 

It is a great town of Chinese porcelain whose pro¬ 
ducts for centuries have earned the praise and excited 
the emulation of the outside world. Looking down 
from one of the bare hills nearby, one sees a sprawl of 
tiled sheds, low kilns and yellow chimneys, chimney 
after chimney pouring out smoke into the blue sky. 

Potting is said to have been practised here under 
the Han dynasty, at the beginning of the Christian 
era. These early wares, if they exist, have not been 
identified, and the ceramic history of Ching-te-chen 
begins with the Ming dynasty. In either 1369 or 1398 
the Imperial Pottery Manufactory was established 
within the precincts on the side of Jewel Hill. An ofti- 
cer from the Imperial household was placed in charge 
and made responsible for the supply of pottery to the 
court. The ware consisted to some extent of vases and 
dishes decorated with monochrome glazes - celadon 
green, copper-red and cream-white - in the tradition 
of the earlier Sung period. But the greater part of the 
Ching-te-chen wares made in the Ming dynasty were 
decorated with designs in blue on a white ground un¬ 
der the glaze, or with patterns of yellow, aubergine 
and turquoise in vitrifiable enamels fused over a pre¬ 
viously fired glaze. Under the Ch’ing dynasty (1644- 
1912) the Imperial kilns manufactured the famous 
famille verte and famille rose porcelains, delicately 
patterned with flowers, trees and figure scenes, which 
were in such demand in Europe, as well as mono¬ 
chrome porcclam which all but surpassed its Sung 
prototypes. 

The products of Ching-te-chen have been exported 
all over the world, to Japan, the Philippines, the near 
t, Europe, America, Africa. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the trade with Europe was 
already well or^nized, and orders were fulfilled to 
requirements. European factories copied 
e blue Md white porcelain in softer material (Delft 
and Umbeth ware), but failed to secure the secret of 


porcelain until 1709, when it was rc-invented by 
Bdttgcr in Dresden. The Porcelain manufactory grew 
up here because of the deposits of china clay or kaolin 
in the hills bordering the Poyang Lake, thirty miles or 
so to the west. River-boats bring in supplies of clay 
made up in flat briquettes; and, centuries old, the tall 
mounds of debris, sherds and broken rejects from the 
kilns line the river bank and spill into the water. 

Craftsmanship at Fowliang remains high, because 
the methods remain and the tradition has never been 
interrupted. So it was in the days of Pcrc d’Entre- 
collcs, the Jesuit missionary, who was in the town 
early in the eighteenth century, and sent Europe its 
first description of the offices, workshops, kilns and 
complex organization of the potteries. He obsersed 
one piece pass through the hands of no less than 
seventy workmen. D’EntrecolIes wrote ‘These great 
workshops have been to me a kind of Areopagus 
where I have preached Him who fashioned the first 
man out of clay, and from whose hands we proceed 
to become vessels cither of honour or of shame.’ 
(Map X.) 


Quctzalcoatl's city 

CHOLULA, six miles to the west of Puebla in 
south-central Mexico, was the great town of this area 
before the Conquest. Cortes found it an Aztec Rome, 
full of temples to the gods and, above them all, the 
great pyramid ascribed to the god Quetzalcoatl, 
Feathered Serpent, god of learning and bringer of 
civilization. Because of human sacrifice at Cholula, 
Cortes promised to destroy each temple and replace 
it with a Christian church. Today a fine baroque 
church shines on top of the enormous Pyramid of 
Quetzalcoatl. The pyramid itself, 175 feet high, is 
overgrown with trees and grass and appears, as one 
gets nearer, more like a natural hill, but it rivalled the 
pyramid of Cheops, in bulk if not in height. 

The history of the mound is complex. First of 
all, temples were raised here between a.d. 500 and 
1000 by the Master Builders, the Toltecs, who had 
their major centre at Teotihuacdn near Mexico City 
(where the enormous stark Pyramid of the Sun still 
rises over the plain). Somewhere about 1247 to 1300, 
the great pyramid of adobe bricks was raised over 
the temples and temple-yards, forming an Aztec 
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ritual mound capped with the new temples which the 


Spaniards pulled dowm. These broad facts have been 
recovered by archaeologists who have burrowed into 
the mound under the Spanish church. 

From this old heathen platform one may see that 
Cholula is a town of churches rather than of people 
or houses. Most of these tiled churches are of charm¬ 
ing design, but few are used and the others are falling 
into disrepair. 

A few miles from the towm are two of the most 
beautiful churches in Mexico - San Francisco Aca- 
tepec and Santa Maria Tenonzintla, both Churri- 
gueresque churches encrusted with polychromatic 
tiles on the facades. The name of the latter church 
beautifully symbolises that fusion of Catholicism 
with the ancient religions. The Virgin Mary is here 
linked with her Aztec equivalent, the Earth-Mother 
Tonantzin. (Map XI.) 

illustration: Page 275. 


Vicioriana in the Antipodes 

CHRISTCHURCH, the centre of Canterbury 
province, and largest city in the South Island of New 
Zealand, came into being in the Victorian 1850s as 
a Church of England settlement, under the leader¬ 
ship of John Robert Godley. True to the vision of its 
founders, it is still the most ‘English’ of all New 
Zealand cities, very different from restless Auckland 
in the sub-tropical North, where Queen Victoria 
stands in the park among palm trees, or hilly, wind¬ 
swept Wellington (q.v.). 

Christchurch Cathedral, Gothic with a tall spire 
above the main square, is the most obvious point of 
this resemblance to an English cathedral city. More¬ 
over it was desiped by Sir George Gilbert Scott, 
who laid so many heavy ecclesiastical burdens upon 
the soil of his own England, thrust an ornate dullness 
into so many cathedrals, and desiped the Albert 
Memorial. The small river - what would its name be 
but the River Avon? - wanders in a docile cathedral- 
city way between trim peen banks, and under stone 
bridges. Elsewhere in New Zealand, nature is so often 
wild, secretive, untamed: here, everything emanates 
a confident order and the leisured development of a 
traditional pattern. Wide tree-lined streets run out 
from the decorous bustle of the main square into 
quiet suburbs which arc already half country. It is a 


green city - there are more than forty parks and r^ 
wrv-es in and around Christchurch - but the green 
is a fresher, paler green than one encounters else¬ 
where. The chief park is Hagley Park - named after 
the Hagley Park in Worcestershire, built by Lord 
Lyttleton in the eighteenth century, and long one of 
the most famous gardens of England. If anything, 
life in Christchurch goes at too sedate a pace; at 
times, one senses the polite yawn behind the t^, 
prosperous hedges. Yet there is a fine university and 
the place has a considerable intellectual tradition. 

The New Zealand poet D’Arcy Cresswell has 
spoken of Christchurch as the ‘willowed city’. Wil¬ 
lows do in fact grow along many stretches of the 
Avon. They are said to have been pown from a 
parent tree in Akaroa, the old French settlement on 
hilly Banks Peninsula which juts abruptly from the 
coast a few miles to the south-east: and that tree, 
in turn, grew from a slip taken from a willow near 
Napoleon’s grave on St Helena. It is merely one of the 
innumerable ways in which this young country has 
retained links with Europe. 

Yet the old pattern is never precisely reproduced; 
it slips and blurs at the edges to admit a local char¬ 
acter, a local strangeness. The visitor who at first 
finds Christchurch ‘so English’ will perceive that this 
is, after all, not England, but something new and as 
yet but half explored, as he watches the seasons run 
through their topsy-turvy propession to a sweltering 
Christmas. Then, all of a sudden, he realises that the 
Avon is irrefutably not the Avon of Salisbury Cath^ 
dral, or the Avon of Warwick, Stratford and Shake¬ 
speare : here, gliding among the water-lilies, the swans 
are black, casting black instead of white reflections on 
the water. (Map XII.) 


Tinners' village 

CHYSAUSTER, in Cornish meaning Ae ‘hou» 
of Sylvester’, suggests more than most antiquities in 
Cornwall the prehistoric age of tinners and a trade in 
tin to the ancient civilizations of the Medite^ean. 

Here on the open moorland is a village still oew- 
pied in the Roman era of Great Britain, but going 
back two centuries or so before Christ. It is now ^ 
claimed from the gorse, excavated and nationally 
preserved. From a lane above the wide shallow bow 
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of landscape which sweeps to Penzance and Mount’s 
Bay a modem path slopes to the village, past naked, 
grey-stemmed, wind-bent and wind-gnarled thorn 
trees. Beyond a stile, in a clearing of moorland grass, 
defenceless against sun, wind and rain, stand the 
walls of several houses or considerable huts - granite 
walls which in a small way look a trifle Cyclopean. 
The huts go two by two along a ’street’. Their shape 
is peculiar: not huts of a single room, square, or 
round, or beehive, but each a semi-circular collection 
of small rooms (once roofed with stone or thatch) 
around an open courtyard. Hearth-stones have been 
uncovered, and holed stones which took central roof 
pillars. Granite drains or conduits run across the 
courtyards. 

A little outside this kraal are remains of a fogou 
(Cornish dialect for cave) or souterrain. These 
artificial caverns, underground vaults or hiding 
places, with concealed entrances, like a safe in bank 
or office, must have been useful and necessary when 
such a miners’ settlement was raided. 

Miners’ settlement Chysauster was, no doubt; 
though here the Iron Age tinners also cultivated their 
small plots and grew barley: finds included a pot¬ 
sherd glazed with tin and a scrap of smelted ore. 
Southward to Mount’s Bay (St Michael’s Mount, 
which may have been the Ictis of the tin trade men¬ 
tioned by ancient writers, is just out of sight from 
Chysauster) the view stretches to the shores where 
the tin would have been shipped for its journey to the 
Garonne, on the west coast of France, and then 
across land to the Mediterranean. South-west and 
just below the village runs a small valley muffled with 
willows where the men of Chysauster may have 
streamed for the black surface ore. On the hills be¬ 
yond, sharp against the sky, stands the chimney of 
the abandoned Ding-dong Mine, symbol of a later age 
of mineral exploitation in Cornwall. 

Farther up the moorland slope behind the village, 
on the other skyline, is the hill-fort of Castle-an- 
dinas, which may have gone with the village. Here in¬ 
side the fort a picturesque folly or prospect tower has 
been built for enjoying the great sweep of the bay 
below. At Chysauster the underground strong-box or 
refuge is now too incomplete to give a notion of the 
strangeness of such a device. One should visit the 
fogou deep in bracken and blackthorn in Sancreed a 
few miles away (blocks of tin were found when it was 
Mcavated); or better still the fogou at Halligye at 
Trelowarren in Meneage, pitch dark under its stone 
roof, and with trip-stones across the floor. Both these 


are associated with hill-forts; and at Halligye a 
modem hamlet sur\ives alongside. 

The Cornish tin trade may go back many centuries 
beyond the time of Chysauster. Cornish tin appears to 
have found its way eastward to Mycenae (q.v.) circa 
1500 B.C., or to Mycenaean outposts. Contrariwise 
Mycenaean goods have been found in Cornwall. 
(Map I.) 

illustration: Page 326. 


Next door to Haiti 

CIUDAD TRUJILLO, capital of the Domini¬ 
can Republic which shares the West Indian island of 
Hispaniola with Haiti, can claim to be one of the 
oldest cities in the New World. 

Older still was La Isabela, on the north coast of the 
island, founded by Columbus in 1493 and named 
after the Queen who had sent him to the Indies, but 
La Isabela is deserted and in ruins. Ciudad Trujillo, 
originally Santo Domingo, was founded in 1496, not 
by Columbus, but by Bartholomew Columbus, his 
brother; and it still remains a small city of great 
charm with picturesque Spanish Colonial ruins of the 
earliest period, and the cathedral (1514-1540) which 
contains the now empty tomb of Columbus (see 
Havana). The people are black, negroid but not pure 
negroes. 

A certain Americanization is noticeable; the police 
control traffic in American fashion, and chew gum as 
they do so. Floral shirts and ties are in evidence, and 
the people like nothing better than to sit through the 
afternoons in a cafe and talk while they suck a dish 
of oranges. They are devout Catholics who dislike 
their neighbours, the Haitians; they believe Haitians 
to be in league with the devil through their practice 
of voodoo. In their slow and musical Spanish they 
will tell you that all the island countries of the Carib¬ 
bean have been wrecked by a hurricane - but never 
Haiti. And then they will go on to describe their own 
great hurricane of 1930, when palm trees flew through 
the air like arrows from a bow, and Santo Domingo 
was destroyed. 

After this the city rose again under the name of the 
military dictator of the republic, Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina. His people are amiable with a na¬ 
ture inclined to accept his dictatorship. If they do not 
accept, so much the worse for them. Re-naming the 
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capital and suppressing or re-educating opponents 
are not Trujillo's only dictatorial tricks. He likes to 
appear in uniform, a black man on a splendid white 
horse. Toussaint rOu\ enure, who founded Domini¬ 
can freedom in what is now Ciudad Trujillo, might 
not approve of him. but Trujillo is efficient. He is not 
the first and is not likely to be the last Dominican 
dictator. (Map Xll.) 


‘The American Weimar' 

CONXORD, Massachusetts, a small towmship 
situated about nventy miles nonh-west of Boston, is 
celebrated both as the scene of the first battle of the 
\\’ar of Independence and as the home of New Eng¬ 
land transcendentalism, for Emerson, Thoreau, Haw¬ 
thorne, Eller>' Channing and Bronson Alcott all lived 
there. 

Henry James, remming to .America after his long 
absence, still found its elms, w hite frame-conages and 
riv er, ‘like some large obese benevolent person', very 
much to his taste. ‘Concord had an identity more pal¬ 
pable to the mind, had nestled more successfully be¬ 
neath her narrow fold of the mantle of history, than 
any other .American town. “Compare me with places 
of my size, you know,” one seemed to hear her plead, 
with the modesty that, under the mild autumn sun, so 
well became her russet beauty, and this e.xactly it w^ 
that prompted the emphasis of one's reply... of one s 
declaration.’ 

By the spring of 1775 conflict between the Ameri¬ 
can \Miigs and the British was inevitable, but it still 
had to start somewhere, and where it started was 
nearby Le.xington and then Concord itself. On 19 
.April a part}’ of red-coats, co mm a n ded to search the 
town for arms collected by Samuel .Adams and his 
friends, were stopped on Le.xington Green by a com¬ 
pany of provincial militia. Outnumbered, the militia 
were about to disperse, when someone fired a shot 
and a brief engagement followed. As Emerson re¬ 
called it in his Concord H>'mn: 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood. 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled. 

Here once more the embattled fanners stood. 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

In the second and third quarters of the nineteenth 
century Concord became ‘the American Weimar, 


the spiritual centre from which Boston and New Eng¬ 
land radiated a high-souled view of life ow ing much 
to Goethe and Wordsworth. It thus represents the 
way -America might have developed but for the 
'melting-pot' of mass immigration and the forms 
which industry and commerce have taken. Philo¬ 
sophers vv alked beneath its elms or took children pic¬ 
nicking in haycarts to Walden Pond. No one was sur¬ 
prised when the new tenant of Hawthorne's manse 
was discovered in the attic, reading Sanskrit by can¬ 
dlelight. or when Utopian communities like Brooke 
Farm and Fruitlands were planned or discussed. 

Such activities were not e.xclusiv e of a democratic 
interest in the running of the town itself; Emerson 
was as enthusiastic a supporter of the fire-brigade as 
he w as of the public reading-room at the .Athenaeum 
- and many an oven was put to a new use as a refuge 
for runaway slaves. (Map XL) 


A sili er town 

COPIAPO is a town in a narrow fertile valley 
at the southern e.xtremity of Chile’s formidable 
.Atacama desert. N\Tien Charles Darwin arrived here 
in 1835 after a long aaxious journey over the arid 
foothills of the .Andes, he expressed his joy at being 
able to feed his horses at last - in the desert at ni^t 
he had heard them gnawing the posts they were tied 
to. .Although a river descends from the And« 
through the valley, it is a meagre and uncertain 
stream; for years at a time it is so shrunken that it 
ev aporates in the sandy tracts between Copiapo and 
the Pacific Ocean, so that not a drop of water reaches 
the coast. \Mien there is a storm ov er the .Andes, the 
local people watch it with aaxietv' and hoi», beca^ 
a good fall of snow in the mountains will provide 
them with water for several months. There are peaks 
in view, less than 100 miles away, rising to more than 

20,000 feet. ^ . 

One dav in the year 1832 a woodcutter and mule¬ 
teer nani«l Juan Godoy lay down to rest on a hillside 
near Copiapo, with a small rock as his pdlow. He 
tried to move the rock into a more comfortable 
position, but, although he was a strong nm, he 
could not lift it. He looked more closely, and aw 
that the rock was composed almost enmel) of sil • 
TTie silver mine that'Godoy thus discovered brought 
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him great wealth, which he squandered, dying penni¬ 
less. Adventurers from far and wide swarmed to 
Copiapo. But the silver that these eager speculators 
extracted from the upland desert had to be trans¬ 
ported fifty miles on muleback to the coast for ship¬ 
ment: the output was limited by the number of mules 
that could be maintained on the narrow riverside 
pastures. This problem was overcome by the enter¬ 
prising American railway-pioneer, William Wheel¬ 
wright, who in 1849 persuaded several Chilean mag¬ 
nates to finance South America’s second railway (the 
earliest was in British Guiana): the mines were thus 
connected to the sheltered anchorage at Caldera Bay, 
whose only inhabitants at that time were a few 
fishermen in caves. 

During the nineteenth century the original mines 
were gradually e.xhausted, and the importance of 
Copiapo declined. But the towm remains the centre 
of a copper, gold and silver mining region. It has sur¬ 
vived devastating earthquakes. And its citizens have 
erected a monument to the man who laid his head on 
a silver pillow. (Map XII.) 


On the Wad-el-kebir 

C 6 R D 0 B A, in the south of Spain, was the capital 
of the magnificent Mohammedan civilization which 
ruled Spain in the Middle Ages, a low-built, broad- 
streeted, white town, on the banks of the Guadal¬ 
quivir {i.e. Wad-el-kebir, Arabic for ‘the Great 
River’). 

Here the civilizations combine - Roman, Moorish, 
Spanish. Seneca and Lucan were bom at Cordoba. 
On the foundations of a Roman temple, the Emir 
Abdu-r-Rahman I started building the most cele¬ 
brated of all the buildings of Cordoba, the Mez- 
quita (or mosque) in a.d, 785, now christianized as 
the largest of all churches e.\cept St Peter’s, Rome. 
The Mezquita, down by the river, was enlarged 
several times till a.d. 990, and it still seems as much of 
a mosque as Santa Sophia at Istanbul seems a 
basilica. Palms, cypresses, orange trees and fountains 
stand around it in its courtyard. Inside it is a forest of 
pillars of various marbles, jasper and porphyry. 
These were contributed ready-built from various 
parts of the world, and they are of different heights; 


the larger ones have pits sunk into the ground and 
the smaller ones have been provided with capitals to 
make them fit. The ciTcct is one of astonishing irre¬ 
gular beauty. They support three rows of arches, one 
above the other, forming a ceiling about thirty-five 
feet high. Originally there were 1.2(X) of these pil¬ 
lars, but in the middle a number have been pulled 
down for rather ordinary Christian insertions in the 
mosque, the most beautiful part of which is the third 
Mihrab, or prayer niche, of white marble, all sim¬ 
plicity and grace. Charles V, the emperor, and King 
of Spain, saw the church-inside-the-mosque and was 
wise enough to remark ‘You have built here what 
you or anyone might have built anywhere else, 
but you have destroyed what was unique in the 
world.’ 

The libraries of Cordoba are said to have con¬ 
tained 400,000 books, at a time when the largest 
libraries in Christian Europe had less than a thou¬ 
sand volumes - the biggest in England, at Canter¬ 
bury, had only 700 as late as the thirteentli amtury. 
Pope Sylvester II, one of the few learned men in 
Christendom in the tenth century, had studied under 
the Arabs, and probably at Cordoba. In the twelfth 
century the Jewish philosopher Maimonides was 
bom here and, more important still, it was also the 
birthplace of Averroes (1126-1198), the sceptical 
Mohammedan philosopher who, with his school, 
became the great reviver and commentator on Greek 
philosophy and especially on Aristotle. It was 
through these Arabs that Greek philosophy reached 
Europe and their interpretation of Aristotle through 
St Thomas Aquinas the foundation of Catholic 
thought. In the Juderia, the one-time Jewish quarter, 
there is a street named after Maimonides; here is the 
Casa de Maimonides, the house in which he is re¬ 
puted to have been bom, which they are now re¬ 
building. Two rooms are to be kept in memory of the 
philosopher, the rest is to be - a museum of bull¬ 
fighting. 

Dry, calm, peaceful, secure in the possession of fine 
buildings, the Alcazar or Moorish citadel, and the 
huge Roman-Moorish bridge over the Guadal¬ 
quivir, Cordoba now seems content enough to sleep 
out the rest of time. That at least is the impression it 
gives from the far bank of the Guadalquivir, which 
is very broad here, yet in summer more than half 
empty, showing its bed of white stones. (Map 
V.) 

illustration: Page 28. 
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Odysseus, cricket, ginger beer 

CORFU, largest and most important of the Greek 
islands, curves against the mainland of Greece like a 
great sickle of grey limestone. But it is one of the rich 
islands of the Mediterranean, with groves of lemons, 
oranges and olives. Pine trees and cypress rise out of 
a dense scrub of myrtle, ilex and bay, and the effect is 
idyllic - something remote from the simple, rocky 
beauty of most Greek islands. Corfu is Italianate in 
feeling, and the town itself confirms this impression 
with its Venetian houses, and labyrinthine streets that 
savour more of southern Italy than of Greece. 

Forty miles long and - at its greatest - twenty 
miles wide, and separated from the coast of Epirus by 
a narrow strait, Corfu is large enough to contain a 
variety of scenery. The northern part of the island, 
sloping towards the Albanian coast, which is only 
two miles away across the channel, is rocky and 
mountainous. Small villages, inaccessible save on 
muleback, climb among the twisted crags. Lonely 
cottages overhang cliffs edged with flowering scrub. 
In the centre the island dips and rolls, an undulating 
land of smoky olive trees and cultivated fields. To the 
south it falls away into low-lying flats, terminating in 
Cape Blanco, where a shoal slides out, half-visible 
beneath the clear water. On the east coast lie the 
silver sands of Palaio-Kastritsa, where Odysseus was 
surprised by Nausikaa. This is one of the loveliest 
bays in the Mediterranean, but Palaio-Kastritsa is 
also deservedly famous for its giant lobsters. The 
island wine is good, but does not travel. The fruit, 
flowers, almonds, olive oil and red mullet are un¬ 
equalled throughout Greece. 

Corfu is traditionally the Homeric island of Scheria, 
where the seafaring Phaeacians entertained Odys¬ 
seus, and were repaid for their trouble by having the 
boat in which they sent the wanderer home turned to 
stone by an indignant Zeus. The boat can still be seen 
- a galley-like rock, the islet of Pondikonisi, breasting 
the Ionian upon an eternal voyage. The atmosphere 
breeds legend. Only a few miles south of Corfu the 
Roman sea captain heard that terrible cry ‘ Great 
Pan is dead!’, and knew that the old gods were no 
more. The island saint, Spiridion, perpetuates the 
tradition of miracle, and countless times has saved 
the islanders from plagues and famines which have 
scourged the rest of Greece. 

The town of Corfu, with its winding streets, its old 
Jewish quarter and its tall Latin houses, is unlike 


other Greek cities. But of all its many occupiers the 
influence of only two - the Venetians and the British 
- is readily discernible. Venice is perpetuated by the 
old fortifications, a style of architecture and a num¬ 
ber of words in the Corfiot dialect. The English have 
left behind a palace (built by the first governor. Sir 
Thomas Maitland, in 1815), pounds, imperial pints as 
a system of measurement, cricket and - ginger beer, 
which is still served in old-fashioned stone bottles and 
is known locally as Tsin-Tsin Beera. 

The British occupation of the island is remembered 
with affection by many of the inhabitants. Its princi¬ 
pal benefits - which Corfu still enjoys - included 
roads, drainage and an improved water system. It 
was characteristic of the islanders that the main 
reason why they agitated to be returned to Greece in 
1854 was that ‘the discipline and business severity’ of 
the English were unsuited to the Corfiot climate and 
way of life. (Map IV.) 

illustration: Page 320. 


'‘A thousand miles away' 

C 0 R N W A LL, once, but a long while ago, a Celtic 
kingdom, projecting at the far end into the Atlantic, 
at the other half divided from England by the estuary 
and deep river valley of the Tamar, has become one of 
the prime holiday grounds of Great Britain. 

This would surprise Englishmen of a hundred and 
fifty years ago, or any previous age, before the taste 
for wilderness, rock, sea and Celtic or pseudo-Celtic 
romance. In 1352, a Bishop of Exeter, in the richer 
and more English county of Devon alongside, wrote 
that the Cornish lived like brute beasts ‘in the very 
tail of the world’. In 1808 an exploring clergyman 
described a part of Cornwall now most popular 
with visitors as ‘a country which would be super¬ 
latively tedious, did it not aflTord occasional views 
of the ocean, an object that always interests and 

enlivens’. 

The ocean did most of the trick; and at the time 
when the English were awaking to natural scenery, in 
the era of Waterloo, young artists with a fortune to 
make were trudging around Cornwall, discovering 
cove, cliff and headland, and fishing villages couching 
between hills. Cornwall was soon added - or the 
coast was soon added - to the Lakes (q.v.), the Peak, 
the mountains of North Wales, ScoUand and KJUar- 
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ney, as a locket of the picturesque. The eye was both 
newly enlarged and newly blinkered. Earlier obser¬ 
vers detested the bleak moorlands of Cornwall, were 
bogged in the deep packhorse lanes of a hilly county 
which knew little wheeled traffic until 1830 and 1840. 
and observed also what is true - that Cornish cot¬ 
tages, churches, villages, towns had no elegant archi¬ 
tectural grace, although they might be quaint - an 
adjective Cornwall was to do much to transform. But 
beyond Land’s End - name suggesting so much a ro¬ 
mantic infinity, ‘Life’s End’ to Tennyson - surged the 
wild Atlantic. Where this sea was less wild on the 
beaches, it was warm, and could be entered into. 
Wild tin mines descended cliffs, and wild miners des¬ 
cended the mines; their ancestors had trafficked in 
tin with the ‘Phoenicians’. Smugglers had been wild 
as well, a new species of Robin Hood. Romantic 
nostalgia for the primitive, the dimly descried and the 
far-off began to feed itself more and more on the 
Celtic peoples pushed to the western purple-heathery 
fringes of Britain. 

Along with an altered vision, figures out of medi¬ 
eval romance - especially out of the Morie d'Arihur 
(that book Sir Thomas Malory finished in 1470, which 
has been worth so many thousands of pounds to Cor¬ 
nish landladies) - now took a new substance. Poets 
who in an earlier generation would have romanced of 
Italy, or Chillon, or the Rhine, were at full-fed ease in 
Arthurian Cornwall. Malory taught them to know 
of Lyonesse, and of Tintagel, the ruins of a medieval 
castle on the savage cliffs of North Cornwall, which 
he made the home of the dubious Arthur. Tennyson 
explored Cornwall and absorbed from it an Arthur¬ 
ian glow. He liked a sea which was ‘purple and green 
like a peacock’s neck’. At Tintagel he fancied a wave 
of fire mixed with water carrying Arthur as a naked 
babe to Merlin’s feet. Matthew Arnold was also 
soaked in Cornish brine and phosphorescence. Even 
Thomas Hardy, after courting a girl on the Cornish 
cliffs in the eighteen-sixties, wrote a lyric when he 
went home beginning: 

When I set out for Lyonesse 

A thousand miles away. 

- the sea-drowned land of Lyonesse becoming Corn¬ 
wall itself. 

Undergraduates on reading parties, artists, novel¬ 
ists, poets, young ladies wept tears enough ‘from the 
depth of some divine despair’ over Cornish cliffs into 


the Cornish sea to raise the high-water mark. Corn¬ 
wall, too, had a climate so mild that its winters could 
be described as ‘languid springs. So Cornwall ac¬ 
quired artists’ colonies at St Ives, Mousehole, New- 
lyn, Polperro; and by 1900 Cornwall was sure ground 
for the novelist, and Guenevere or Jennifer a certain 
name for a girl-character, her hair lifted on the At¬ 
lantic winds of Boscastle or Zennor. A Comishman 
made his way to a professorial chair at Cambridge by 
adapting the romantic fiction of R. L. Stevenson to 
Cornish themes. By 1920 all the message of poets, 
painters and novelists had become the message of 
travel publicity. By 1950 every summer beach of 
Cornwall was crowded with ice-cream papers and 
with Lancashire folk, getting ship’s oil on their feet; 
and every lane to the sea was thick with cars. The 
Anglo-Saxon world knows Cornish cream, Cornish 
pasties, Cornish piskies, Cornish primroses, Cornish 
saints and the Cornish Riviera. Cornish crosses in 
granite, none too well imitated from wayside crosses 
of the tenth or eleventh centuries, have been common 
in graveyards far away from the county, succeeding 
Italian marble, as Cornish themes had succeeded 
Italian ones with the London poets. 

Many elements of Cornish landscape - cliffs nod¬ 
ding with sea-pink, sunken valleys filled with the sea 
and deeply wooded, lanes green and liquid with ferns, 
the wild moorland of Penwith or Bodmin Moor, cot¬ 
tage and church architecture growing out of the rock 
and lichen and hillside - justify something of the ap¬ 
peal and the modem fame of Cornwall. Cornish an¬ 
tiquities have their great fascination, no less than its 
Celtic place-names, its Celtic past, its saints of the 
Dark Age. Only its revived and conscious Celticism 
is a little fake; and a little faked by the Cornish them¬ 
selves, who have taken to pan-Celticism and bardic 
ceremonies in prehistoric stone circles, erected before 
ever a C^lt landed in Britain. This is a romantic e.\- 
travaganza borrowed from the Welsh, who invented 
it in the nineteenth century. The Cornish were de¬ 
feated by the English king Ecgbert of Wessex not far 
from the Tamar in 835. As long ago as that. English¬ 
men then settled across the Tamar. The Cornish lan¬ 
guage has been extinct in East Cornwall probably for 
900 years, extinct to all intents in the West of the 
county for 200 years; and, if the truth be told, the 
Cornish and the English are now more thoroughly 
intermixed than either would allow. {See also 
Chysausier and Botallack Mine.) (Map 1.) 

illustration: Page 171. 
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In Culbone did Kubla Khan ... 

CULBONE, in Somerset, a small English parish 
on the edge of the Severn Sea, and along one of the 
noblest stretches of coastal scenery around Great 
Britain. 

Wooded cliffs raise themselves rapidly from a sea 
which is often grey, smoke-coloured, or mauve, often 
unwrinkled and quiet, or else grinding its stones to¬ 
gether like solid skulls along the shore. From the 
cliff-top the land heaves itself up to Exmoor, a thou¬ 
sand feet above sea-level. A narrow chasm cuts 
through the woods and the cliffs, at the bottom of 
which is the minute church of Culbone, one of several 
which claim to be the smallest church in Great Bri¬ 
tain. Possibly the first church in this hermit’s valley, 
it was founded in the sixth century by St Coulban of 
Brittany, one of the missionary saints of the Celtic 
Church. The church can only be reached on foot or 
horseback, along narrow paths or tracks. The total 
of the landscape below and above the woods is extra¬ 
ordinarily suggestive, and was much admired by one 
of the most intense of English landscape painters, 
Samuel Palmer, and by one of the most profound of 
English poets, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It was here, 
in fact, that Coleridge wrote Kubla Khan, on a manu¬ 
script of which he wrote 'This fragment with a good 
deal more, not recoverable, composed in a sort of 
Reverie brought on by two grains of Opium, taken to 
check a dysentery, at a Farm House between Porlock 
and Lynton, a quarter of a mile from Culbone 
Church, in the fall of the year, 1797’. The farm house 
was no doubt that of Ash Farm. No doubt, also, that 
the wild scenery of Kubla Khan was partly suggested 
by Culbone, above a ‘sunless sea’ and 'lifeless ocean’, 
and divided by a ‘deep romantic chasm’. 

The circumstances are famous in literature, Col¬ 
eridge having taken his opium in the Culbone farm 
house, which looks across the lifeless ocean to Wales, 
and then fallen asleep over Purchas His Pilgrimage at 
the words ‘In Xamdu did Cublai Can build a stately 
Palace’. He had the ‘most vivid confidence’ of having 
composed in his sleep two to three hundred lines of 
verse. Waking up, and beginning to write the poem 
down, he was called upon, after fifty-three lines, by 
the celebrated ‘person on business from Porlock’, 
who detained him for more than an hour and left him, 
‘to his no small surprise and mortification’, remem¬ 
bering only a few fragments of the rest of the poem. 
(Map I.) 


Holland in the Caribbean 

CURACAO, forty miles off the coast of Vene¬ 
zuela, is the most important island in the Netherlands 
West Indies, which consist of Curasao, Aruba and 
Bonaire forming the Dutch Antilles, and St Martin, 
St Eustatius and Saba in the Windward Islands. 

The island was discovered by the Spaniard Alonzo 
de Ojeda in 1499, and it remained a Spanish posses¬ 
sion until 1634, when the Dutch seized it during their 
‘eighty years’ war’ with Spain. From then on until 
1815 the British and the French frequently attacked 
Curasao. It was a centre of the slave trade. Its pros¬ 
perity today derives, not from the liqueur of orange 
peel and rum, now chiefly made in Holland from 
island oranges, but from the discovery of Vene¬ 
zuelan oil, brought to the huge Curasao refineries. 

The capital is Willemstad, on a river which has 
been made to give the feeling of the canals of Amster¬ 
dam; Willemstad, in fact, is the Netherlands trans¬ 
ferred to the tropics. The houses have walked out of 
the Dutch paintings of the seventeenth century, 
stepped gables and sloping roofs - all utterly unlike 
the customary flat-roofed buildings of the tropical 
New World. But Willemstad has added its own 
touch; instead of the sombre colours of Amsterdam 
or Haarlem or Delft, the facades of the houses here 
are stuccoed and most of them a bright pink. 

Willemstad prides itself on being (almost) a free 
port, with an import duty of only three per cent on 
all goods, other than alcohol and tobacco, no matter 
where they come from. In many ways it is a shopper’s 
paradise, but living is expensive - increased by the 
prosperity that came with petroleum. Chira?ao is no 
paradise for escaping complexities and worry: there 
are few trees, and the landscape is dry and a little 
dreary. But there are good beaches and excellent 
bathing not far from Willemstad. The predominantly 
black or blackish population speak one of the odd 
bastard languages of the world, Papiamento, which 
is Dutch laced with French, English and Spanish. 
(Map XII.) 


The Inca capital 

CUZCO, nearly 400 miles south-east of Lima in 
Peru, was the capital, and the sacred city, of the well- 
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ordered Inca empire. The word Cuzco in Qucchuan 
Indian means navel, perhaps referring to the out¬ 
line and sharply defined borders of the .\ndean moun¬ 
tain basin in which Cuzco lies. The half-Inca, half- 
Spanish chronicler Garcilaso de la Vega added the 
explanation that ‘all Peru at that time was long and 
narrow and shaped like a human body, and the city 
was almost in the middle of it’. 

Ancient Cuzco in its terraced amphitheatre, 11,500 
feet above sea-level, must have been an impressive 
sight indeed. It was constructed entirely with huge 
blocks of granite, which had been so skilfully cut to 
fit into one another’s shape that the Spanish invaders 
in the sixteenth century believed that the Incas must 
have possessed some formula for rendering stone soft 
and plastic. No mortar was used, but so closely were 
the smooth, unadorned boulders laid together that 
(Garcilaso wrote) ‘the blade of a knife could not be 
inserted between them’. The city was held in such 
veneration that ‘If two Indians of equal standing 
met on the road to Cuzco, the one who was arriving 
greeted him who was leaving as a superior, for the 
mere fact that he had been in that city’. 

The Spaniards occupied Cuzco in 1533, and they 
naturally wished to show their own architectural 
prowess in the capital of the empire they had over¬ 
thrown. So they dismantled many of the pagan build¬ 
ings, using the stone to erect the great cathedral and 
the multitude of baroque churches, convents and 
monasteries. On the remains of ancient walls through¬ 
out the town they grafted Sevillian mansions. Thus 
Cuzco today is a colourful Spanish colonial city, with 
grilled windows, elaborately caned wooden bal¬ 
conies and arcaded patios, set upon a basis of solid 
dark-grey Inca masonry, which rises to fifteen or 
twenty feet sometimes before meeting the white¬ 
washed walls of the superimposed Spanish structure. 
The San Domingo monastery in this way stands on 
the Inca Temple of the Sun. In Cuzco the visitor still 
sees the conflict of the two civilizations which met in 
these mountains: and he is reminded of the dualism 
which still persists in the character of the Spanish- 
Indian mestizos throughout the modem Andean 
republic. 

It is well worth braving the dizzy altitude and the 
cold, and tramping the steep cobbled streets of Cuz¬ 
co to examine the temples and fortresses and the 
colonial architecture. The Peruvian Government 
have made a serious efibrt to prevent the further 
plundering of this much-plundered city: laws have 
been passed prohibiting the removal of the beautiful 


Inca pottery, silver and gold ware, and mummies and 
church furniture. (Map XII.) 


A border parish 

CWM YO Y, a mountain parish in eastern Wales, in 
Monmouthshire, perched below the Black Mountains 
and above the long Vale of Ewyas. 

Little known, this is a delectable and peculiar par¬ 
ish, not so much for the village (which consists only 
of a few houses and a medieval church, rough, and 
tilted by landslides) as for the green slopes immedi¬ 
ately above. These form an upland world, giving a 
rare sense of elevation, freedom and remoteness. On 
one side declivities drop beyond a green lip into the 
Vale of Ewyas, on the far side the slopes are walled 
by precipices of red sandstone. Here and there springs 
which darken the cliff have loosened blocks and 
chunks through the centuries, and a wild uneven 
talus, grown with may trees and mountain ash, spills 
across to the lip. At another point, landslides have 
detached two lowers of rock which are joined to the 
cliff by a green saddle. Sheep pick delicately across 
the cliff-face or through the fallen blocks by their 
own narrow highways. The top of the square tower 
of Cwmyoy church appears below in a muff of trees. 

Turn to the south-east, and the view widens im¬ 
mensely across valleys and past hills and small moun¬ 
tains into England. Northward, one’s eyes are caught 
between the walls of the narrow Vale of Ewyas, 
which wriggles along by smooth sheep-walks and by 
sylvan patches (there is no more e.xact description) to 
the ruins of Llanthony Priory - once the home of 
Walter Savage Landor the poet. 

The grass slopes of Cwm Yoy have a mountain 
richness of flowers in the early summer - especially 
of orchids. Redstarts, which are local birds in Great 
Britain, flick brilliantly in and out of the sycamore 
trees which protect the farmhouses. Underneath, the 
Vale is divided by a trout stream. Above, the preci¬ 
pices are surmounted by a bulging pig’s back of the 
Black Mountains. These miniature mountains rise 
here to 1,800 feet; and they are black from their dark 
covering of heather, which contrasts with yellow or 
yellow-green patches of whortleberry. (Map I.) 

illustration: Page 324. 
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A desert city 

D A M A S C U S , the capital of Syria, is best under¬ 
stood by climbing Mount Kasyoun, first of all, which 
is the steep hill to the north, and looking down on the 
city in its wide basin, bounded to the west by moun¬ 
tains, to the north and south by barren, desert-like 
hills, and to the east by the desert itself, stretching 
flat and interminable to the Euphrates, three hundred 
miles away. 

Vegetation fills this shallow basin set among the 
sands like the green waters of a lake. Damascus, you 
realize, is an oasis. Minarets rise among palms, and 
large parts of the city are isolated by the close-pres¬ 
sing trees and crops. The oasis is fertile and beauti¬ 
ful: so fertile that the apricot harvest alone yields 
nearly 150,000 tons of fruit; so beautiful that Maho¬ 
met looked down from the desert hills and would not 
enter, thinking it wrong to anticipate on earth the 
joys of paradise. Among the palms you will catch 
here and there the glint of water - the River Barada, 
which Naaman the Syrian thought ‘better than all 
the waters of Israel’. The stream rises nearby in the 
hills; in a brief course it has created the oasis, Damas¬ 
cus, and three thousand years of history, and it then 
dies in the desert beyond the city. ‘As a man falls 
flat’, says Kinglake ‘face forward on the brook, that 
he may drink and drink again; so Damascus, thirst¬ 
ing for ever, lies dowm with her lips to the stream, 
and clings to its rushing waters.’ 

Parcelled into seven channels, the Barada carries 
its coolness through the streets and sprays into the 
sunlight from countless fountains. You meet it in the 
covered markets where the Beduin buy their gear 
and in the courtyards of the mosques; the veiled 
women sit upon its banks and gossip, and in the 
closed gardens where well-to-do Damascenes smoke 
their hookahs under the orange trees the sound of 
water is always present. The extravagance of water 
in so parched a land is one of the charms of the city. 

The oasis of Damascus is the goal to which camel 
tracks have led for centuries, the magnet which draws 
men from the deserts. They bring with them desert 


enthusiasms and traditionalism, desert virtue and 
honour, but also the bitter and uncertain temper of 
the tents. These determine the atmosphere of modem 
Damascus, a proud, noble and intolerant town; a 
town sensitive to ideals, but subject to faction and 
sudden riot. Note that only on the west do the 
mountains create an effective barrier. Little comes 
into the oasis from this direction, and Damascus 
does not like Europeans. As late as the mid-nine¬ 
teenth century it was impossible to enter the town 
except in oriental costume, and the townsmen still 
have a healthy disrespect for the West and its facile 
judgements. The town is oriented towards the 
deserts. 

There is more to the temper of Damascus. It is a 
sacred Muslim city. Mount Kasyoun will be spared 
the general upheaval on the day of judgement, no 
spider dare weave its web in the Great Mosque, and 
from the oasis the yearly pilgrimage sets out for 
Mecca. The passion and intolerance of religion ac¬ 
centuate the oasis mentality. So the city is the cradle 
both of Arab nationalism and of an intransigent 
xenophobia. 

The conservatism of the desert and of the Faith 
preserve the past. Damascus more than most towns 
has kept its history. The setting for the coloured 
Eastern life that has been so often described is sur¬ 
prisingly authentic. Of the architectural splendours of 
the seventh and eighth centuries when Damascus, as 
the capital of the Islamic world, ruled an empire that 
stretched from Persia to the Atlantic, all too little 
remains; but there are countless memorials of the 
age of Saladin and of the later Ottoman period. Two 
buildings speak for the spirit of Damascus. The Great 
Mosque, once a Roman temple, later a Christian 
basilica, and ever since one of the most impressive 
buildings in the world, represents the strength, pas¬ 
sion and fanaticism of the town. Its vast courtyard, 
flanked with towering minarets, and adorned with 
wonderful eighth-century mosaics, gives the im¬ 
pression of something organic, of having lived long 
and sufiered in the same way as the town itself. The 
ideals, the triumphs and the anger of Damascus are 
felt in the worn stones, in the hot sunlight (a desert 
sun) that falls there, and in the hard black shadows 
under the arcades. The Tekkiyeh mosque, buUt by 
Suleiman the Magnificent, creates a different but 
complementary impression. With its elegant pencil- 
shaped minarets, its still pool in the courtyard, its 
green trees and singing birds - as decorative as those 
inhabiting the greenery of Persian mmiatures - it is 
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all quiet leisure. Here is the shade and rest, the fresh¬ 
ness of oasis, to which thought turns from the 
scorched deserts. This is the thing which has drawn 
men to Damascus throughout history. (Map VII.) 


I'he sink of Jordan 

DEADSEA.asalt lake in southern Palestine, half 
the area of the English county of Surrey. This improb¬ 
able lake is one of the saltiest of all lakes, it is com¬ 
pletely fishless, no one can sink in it. and it is the 
lowest sheet of water in the world, one thousand feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean; a thousand 
feet below that again is the bottom with all its mys¬ 
teries. The Jordan (q.v.) runs down into the Dead 
Sea and comes to a broad full stop, with no escape 
for its w aters except by evaporation. 

Coming down to the edge of the water, the most 
blase tourist soon throws away his cigarette, takes off 
his sun-glasses and gapes like a schoolboy. With an 
impish virtuosity, the weirdest towers and forts, roof¬ 
less caves, and blunt gullies, have been shaken or 
carved out of limestone. Periodical earthquakes e.\- 
pose lumps of sulphur. Occasionally lumps of bitu¬ 
men asphalt float ashore (anciently the sea was known 
as the Lacus Asphaltites). The atmosphere plays 
tricks with reflected light. On some evenings the 
waters are as purple as a Homeric sea, and the hills 
of Transjordan ten miles away on the east side of the 
lake look like strawberry ice-cream. In the aAemoon 
these hills resemble brown sugar, extra hard and dry. 

The visitor down at the Dead Sea may suffer a few 
mild discomforts. Eardrums may sing during the de¬ 
scent from Jerusalem. The swimmer may be annoyed 
to find that his legs cannot be pushed under water. 
The brine may cause his eyes to smart, and his skin is 
covered with a greasy film. However, after a fresh¬ 
water shower at a very German hotel he feels at ease 
and in good humour, since the locality is healthy and 
bracing. Medieval tales of lethal miasmas are non¬ 
sense; and with its good climate (especially in winter) 
the Dead Sea might become the most exciting of re¬ 
sorts if it were easier to reach. Biblically this is the 
country of Sodom and Gomorrha. In the south-west 
comer stands Lot’s wife in the form of a low salt 
mountain (the Arabs call the Dead Sea Balir Lut, the 
Sea of Lot). King David came to En-gidi on the west 


shore during one of his periodic flights. Masada was 
occupied for three years by Roman soldiers mopping 
up after the fall of Jerusalem. Holman Hunt, one of 
the original Pre-Raphaelites, descended to the Dead 
Sea to paint The Scapegoat, enduring a million dis¬ 
comforts until, as Ruskin puts it, ‘the purple moun¬ 
tains had been painted crag by crag and the pale 
ashes of Gomorrha grain by grain’. Chemical en¬ 
gineers have set up a potash extracting plant; and near 
the lake considerable areas now leached of their salt 
are producing good lemons and oranges. Milton s 
bitter 

... fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 

Near the bituminous lake when Sodom flam’d 

is bitter no longer. (Map VII.) 
illustration: Page 452. 


Holiest places 

DEATH VALLEY in California, just short of the 
Nevada boundary, north-east of Los Angeles, has 
two particular distinctions: at 280 feet below sea- 
level, it reaches the lowest point in the western hemi¬ 
sphere, and it can also be one of the hottest places on 
the surface of the earth. A temperature of 134° F. 
was measured in the valley at Furnace Creek Ranch 
in 1913. 

These meteorological ‘records’ are always being 
capped. At Azizia, just south-west of Tripoli in 
Tripolitania, 136° F. was recorded in 1922. Round 
Tripoli they have their cave dwellings: in Death 
Valley, which has been a National Monument since 
1933, it is possible to buy and drink a good iced coca- 
cola; it is possible to have a vacation in this dry riA, 
enjoying comfort among the bare oddities the valley 
itself and the bald slopes of the Funeral Mountains 
have to provide. As one drones eastward in a plane 
the dry Californian country in from the Pacific looks 
uninviting, lifeless and impossible. Familiarity and 
detail improve and diversify the matter, drawing out 
the colours and mixing them, allowing the enjoyment 
of the texUires, the shapes, which Death Valley has 
abundantly. {See also Cherrapunji and Oimyakon.) 
(Map XL) 
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Dutch interior 

DELFT, in Holland, along the river Schie, has 
made no noise in the world since its powder magazine 
exploded in 1654. It had then endured a fire, and had 
witnessed - in 1584 - the assassination of William the 
Silent. Then silence for seventy years, and the ex¬ 
plosion came to create the vast empty space, which 
still remains in the centre of the towm. After that, 
silence again, that continuing silence of intimacy 
which one finds in a painting by de Hooch of a sum¬ 
mer courtyard, the silence of being absorbed in pri¬ 
vate affairs as in some interior by Vermeer, Delft’s 
especial master. 

Delft, in fact, remains a small world embedded in 
the centre of a glass paper-weight: of perfect minute¬ 
ness and clarity. The quality of the light seems to give 
uncanny precision to each detail: canal by canal, 
passive water reflects the long austere rows of houses, 
their flat fronts, their high windows, their jagged step¬ 
ped gables. In winter the lime trees along the canals 
are bare and their patterns against the sky are an extra 
formalism in a neat architectural world. Archways 
open into courtyards as windows into a room beyond. 
In the silence of the Prinsenhof one can gaze through 
the yellowish glass panes into the cloister garden, 
enjoying the pattern made by dwarf evergreens with 
a gilt orrer>' rising in the centre. The window-sills of 
every house bear a hundred pots of small shrub, 
climbing or plant, cactus, while beyond this green 
curtain is apparent the private neatness of each room, 
empty often or, at evening, lit by a single lamp, with 
a family gazing out at the darkening canal. Private 
from the world perhaps, but still intensely alive and 
enquiring. Delft has its own affairs. 

Here is a community which contributed to civil¬ 
ization by realizing the fullness of corporate life. The 
Prinsenhof must have been an unostentatious palace; 
the splendid seventeenth-century building in the main 
square of Delft is the town hall, a centre of civic life 
built when most of Europe was still unconscious of 
this special patriotism. It was perhaps the discovery 
of the Dutch that a sense of unity did not forbid 
existence of the individual; and here the anonymity 
of the Nieuwe Kerke of the fifteenth century is broken 
by the baroque tomb of William the Silent, a com¬ 
plicated monument of black-and-white marble with 
broken pediments, Italianate statues, strangely un¬ 
fitting in the northern church. 

In Delft is perhaps, if not the heart of Holland, at 


least its secret. One has only to walk beyond the town 
and come to the last canal that separates it from the 
country beyond. On the moored barges sit the huge 
watch-dogs, staring patiently. The flat landscape ex¬ 
tends into the horizon. And turning, there before one 
is the huddle of roofs, the elaborate spire of the 
Nieuwe Kerke rising above the tight-packed centre of 
the place, its people busy shopping, absorbed; all is 
closed in upon itself, living as it has lived for many 
years. Delft has been preserved not by conscious care, 
but by loving use. It has worn well; the weathered 
brick of these houses, the sloping paving of these 
streets, are polished, scrubbed, and preserved by 
affection. Outside lies the world; from that Delft 
seems altogether withdrav/n. (Map II.) 


Old Delhi and New 

DELHI, capital of India, has long been a phoenix 
rising and rising again out of its own ruins. Now 
there exist New Delhi and Old Delhi. New Delhi was 
designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens in a revival of the 
grand manner of the eighteenth century and with a 
geometric exactitude that makes it impossible to 
take a short cut. Intended for the heaven-bom of the 
Indian Civil Service before the days of Indian inde¬ 
pendence, it is a garden city, laid out on a circular 
plan, with the Secretariat and Government House, 
blandly theatrical, in the centre. These huge buildings 
of red sandstone look down from a spur of the Delhi 
Ridge to an enormous formal vista, sparkling with 
ornamental waters, patterned with shade trees, with 
here and there a cunningly preserved mosque or tomb 
to add a picturesque element. 

Five miles away in the distance are the domes and 
minarets of Old Delhi, the city of the Mogul Em¬ 
peror, Shah Jehan, who died in 1666. Here the de¬ 
scendants of the Moslem conquerors of India huddle 
in the disordered squalor of an oriental city, around 
them the great architectural monuments of their an¬ 
cestors. The Jami Masjid, or great mosque, built by 
Shah Jehan, rises up on a noble sweep of steps above 
the clanging of trams, the deeper note of the trains, 
the car-horns, the pony-carts, street-sellers and beg¬ 
gars: a splendid, serene, dignified building, with 
black-striped marble cupolas above a sunlit court. 

The Jami Masjid, and the Red Fort with its snowy 
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palace, which once housed the Peacock Throne of 
Shah Jehan. are the more immediately apprehensible 
sights of this great charnel-house of the conquests, 
sackings and triumphs of India. There is infinitely 
more. Seven Delhis have been built here between the 
muddy river Jumna and the plain which stretches to 
the east. For twenty miles round the city, monuments 
are scattered over a sun-stricken landscape. Some of 
them crumble in solitude, barely distinguished from 
rocky outcrops in the soil. By the sharp cream spire 
of St James’s Church on the outskirts of Old Delhi, 
there are sad memorials to the dead of the Indian 
Mutiny, and dark remains of the once fashionable 
European quarter - shabby bungalows, deserted can¬ 
tonments and a ghostly Mall, which recall the British, 
the short stories of Rudyard Kipling, and the last of 
the many conquests, more powerfully than all the 
symmetrical good taste of New Delhi. (Map IX.) 

illustration: Page 76. 


Outside time 

DELOS, set in the heart of the Cyclades, is still tlic 
centre around which the Aegean world revolves. It is 
not difficult to see why this small granite rock, three 
miles long by a mile wide, rising to the one incon¬ 
spicuous peak of Mount Cynthus, seemed holy 
ground to the ancient Greeks. It was this situation as 
the hub of the Cyclades, the ‘circling islands’, which 
determined its importance. A prehistoric altar under 
Mount Cynthus reveals that man had worshipped 
at Delos long before the time of the Dorians and 
lonians. 

Delos is deserted except for one or two families 
who look after the island museum. Frogs croak cease¬ 
lessly from the cellars and cisterns of old houses and 
temples, and one can hear them as one approaches 
from seaward. Giant lizards - larger than any others 
found in Greece - eye one’s approach balefully, only 
disappearing with a flick of their fat tails when they 
are almost underfoot. Guarding the temple of Arte¬ 
mis the vast archaic lions shout into the sun’s eye. 

Above the museum, where gold and jewellery, pot¬ 
tery and marble catch the water-ripples reflected from 
the nearby straits, the path mounts upwards through 
scented scrub. There are frenzied cicadas on every 
leaf and stunted bush. Elegant mosaics of dolphins, 
anchor stocks, ships under sail and garlands of is¬ 


land flowers now recall the changeless Aegean world. 
There is a small theatre, carved out of the soliil gran¬ 
ite, and supported by cyclopean slabs. On the peak of 
Mount Cynthus the remains of a temple shimmer be¬ 
low the sun. From here one can see the circlet of is¬ 
lands - Tinos and Mykonos to the north; to the south 
Paros and Naxos; east and west, Syra and Seriphos; 
Nikaria and Fumi. 

The straits between Delos and its attendant islands 
of Hecate and Rinia are narrow. Once, on the occas¬ 
ion of a great festival, they were bridged and tree- 
lined. Now, only a solitary caique scuds southward 
before the prevailing Etesian wind. Below Apollo’s 
great temple, almost under the shadow of the giant 
Doric columns, lies the small harbour of Delos. 
Here still is the ancient breakwater; fishing-boats 
take shelter behind it during the northerly gales. In 
spring and early summer a few shepherds cross from 
the other islands and pasture their goats and sheep 
on Mount Cynthus. In summer, too, an occasional 
tourist or wandering don from Oxford or Uppsala 
crosses from Mykonos - the island of windmills - to 
take photographs or add footnotes to a learned 
article. Wild flowers sparkle over its granite slopes in 
spring, and, sailing to leeward of the island, one can 
smell its herbs and flowering shrubs. 

The beginnings and ends of life were forbidden on 
the sacred soil of ancient Delos: women nearing their 
time and others who were near to death were ferried 
away from the island. The impression still remains - 
Delos exists outside of time and uncontaminated by 
creatures of time. (Map IV.) 

illustration: Page 264. 


The Pyihia on the tripod 

DELPHI, home of the greatest and holiest oracle 
of the ancient world, is perched on a narrow sloping 
shelf on the south face of Mount Parnassus, in the 
district of Phocis in Greece. High above Delphi stand 
the rocks of the Phaedriades, the ‘shining ones’, and 
immediately below, the clifl' falls steeply away to a 
gorge thickly filled with olive trees, through which 
wriggles the little River Pleistos. Far away to the 
south-west lie the blue waters of the Gulf of Corinth, 
and beyond, the mountains of Arcadia; farther left, 
on the other side of the gorge, rise the wooded slopes 
of Mount Helicon; and over the whole place with its 
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lovely ruins hangs a strange atmosphere, intriguing, 
but not altogether friendly, which is possibly a shade 
of uneasiness in the presence of nature which the 
ancients called Panic fear. 

The famous oracle, dedicated to Phoebus Apollo, 
was worked by an expert team of his priests. Actually 
responsible for the prophecies was the Pythia, a 
young girl (later, after a Pythia had been raped, an 
older woman dressed as a young girl). She went into 
a trance in the adyioii, the small vault which can still 
be visited deep inside the ruins of the temple of 
Apollo. Barley, bay-leaves and hemp were burned; 
she breathed the smoke (after she had been purified 
with water from the Castalian spring), chewed more 
bay-leaves for their intoxicating poison, and then 
uttered strange gabblings interpreted by the waiting 
priests. The questioner hurried thankfully away with 
his answer, which was often couched in terms so 
ambiguous that whatever happened, Apollo would 
always be right. 

The fact that the oracle so often gave a straight¬ 
forward correct answer was due, apart from any 
supernatural explanation, to the worldly wisdom of 
the priests in dealing with simple problems of simple 
people, and in more complicated cases to the ex¬ 
cellence of their intelligence system; from all over the 
ancient world men came to consult the oracle, and so 
the priests had a unique news service and a vague 
grasp of world affairs. 

The inscriptions over the temple door, ‘Know thy¬ 
self and ‘Do not exceed’ and ‘The mean is best’, are 
witness to the genuine wisdom of Delphi which 
brought it wealth from near and far. Thus Apollo 
came to number among his most distinguished 
clients the fabulous King Croesus. The king first 
‘discovered’ Delphi by sending round to every oracle 
in the world - and there were many - to ask what he 
was doing on a certain day at a certain time. Only 
Delphi gave the right answer. Croesus then asked the 
more important question for which he had contrived 
this elaborate plan - should he make war on Persia? 
Back came the answer that if he attacked the Persians 
he would destroy a great empire. It was cold comfort, 
after his resounding defeat, for the Pythia to explain 
that it was Croesus’ own empire she had meant. 

By this time the greatest days of Delphi were past. 
The end came slowly and painfully after Delphi had 
more than once been plundered, and after periods of 
abortive prosperity. With the advent of Christianity 
the oracle was condemned as satanic (its power was 
never in doubt), and finally, in a.d. 363, it sent in 


answer to the Emperor Julian the Apostate the 
famous and terrible last prophecy, ‘Tell Caesar, 
Fallen lie our beautiful pillars. Phoebus has left his 
temple, his bay of prophecy, his speaking spring - 
even his spring is dry.’ 

Here at Delphi it is a strange experience to climb 
down into the narrow space of the adyion; in which 
was the actual centre of the earth, indicated by the 
navel-stone, the small omphalos, a foot high, guarded 
by two eagles of gold. In the adytoii there was also a 
gilded statue of Apollo; and here the Pythia in her 
trance perched on the Holy Tripod. But you can look 
in vain for any fissure in the floor through which 
subterranean mephitic vapours rose up to inspire the 
prophetess. There have been excavations here in the 
adyion which have found no crack or chasm and 
have disproved the story (which is post-classical). 
Anyhow underground vapours could not occur geo¬ 
logically in the neighbourhood of Delphi. (Map IV.) 


Deserted and forlorn 

DESERTAS ISLANDS, forlorn and deserted 
by name and nature, lie in si^t of prosperous Fun¬ 
chal, capital of Madeira. They are three volcanic 
ridges - Chao, Grande and Bugio - rising to 1,000 
feet from the deep indigo sea. They are majestic, yel¬ 
low with sunlight and barrenness, like hoary battle¬ 
ships which have remained too long at anchor. 
Madeiran mothers frighten their naughty children 
with threats of sending them to the Desertas. At one 
time they were a prison settlement, and the labour 
of the convicts remains in many walls made from 
gathered lava. 

Attempts to colonize the Desertas have been made 
from time to time by hardy peasants, sportsmen, 
cranks and men of religious persuasion. But in the 
end it has been the occasional naturalist and the 
fishermen who have skimmed the cream of thwe 
austere rocks. The naturalist who comes in the spring 
finds the islands covered with poppies, rabbits and 
sea-birds, and at night demoniac screams announce 
the presence of pelagic shearwaters and petrels. 

In summer the islands dry out, the rabbits cease to 
breed and the lizards run in millions, boldly devour¬ 
ing the visitor’s sandwiches as he opens his picmc 
basket. Perhaps a cat, or a goat, will salute him from 
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a crevice in the rocks, for the unwanted animals of 
Funchal are commonly deported to the Desertas, 
where, however, they do not survive long - no water 
is left by midsummer. 

The fishermen live with one leg in the sea. so to 
speak, coming ashore only to chase a rabbit, collect 
a juicy young sea-bird, or to sleep on a heap of empty 
limpet shells and petrel wings on the edge of the 
rocks. A man will brush aside a large crab which 
strolls across his face while he sleeps with the weari¬ 
ness of one who has worked hard for little profit. 

In the morning the fishermen clean themselves in 
the tepid sea (they are good swimmers - many began 
this aquatic life as small boys diving for pennies be¬ 
side the pleasure steamers which call at Funchal), say 
their devotions aloud, and slip away for the long day 
with net and line and spear. A hard life - limpets, 
rock-fish and a little Madeiran wine, and once a week 
a trip to Funchal. Somehow the sunburnt Desertas 
have always awakened wonder and respect and a 
longing to return. (Map VIII.) 


Limestone pinnacles 

THE DOLOMITES, inNorthemltaly.closeto 
the Austrian frontier, are mountains, or a mountain¬ 
ous region, famous for magnificent sunrises and sun¬ 
sets, and for the jagged fantastic outline of the lime¬ 
stone peaks. 

Grotesque serrations and sharp-toothed pinnacles 
resemble the wild landscape of an Italian picture of a 
saint at his meditations. The tips of these mountains 
catch scarlet gleams of sunset, and glow red, mauve 
and purple against a darkening sky. After darkness 
has filled the valleys, they are still shining and flushed 
with amazing colour. The Dolomites have an alpine 
landscape of pine forests and green hay meadows, 
and creamy onion-shaped church spires. The houses 
are wide-eaved and clean-washed, the windows full of 
pink geraniums, begonias and purple fuchsias. In the 
spring the fruit trees in the valleys are like puffs of 
pink and white smoke. Overhead the mad needles and 
riven spires of limestone seem to sway giddily against 
the few clouds in a sky of the finest blue. An excellent 
area for the botanizing tourist, the amateur of the 
sublime, and the rock-climber. In winter, in the deep 
snow, the Dolomites receive a worldlier clientde at 


the up-to-date ski-resorts of Cortina d’Ampezzo and 
S. Martino di Castrozza. 

The Dolomites are so called after their substance, 
the rock dolomite, or magnesium limestone, which is 
chiefly made up of the mineral dolomite, first de¬ 
scribed in 1791 by the French geologist Dolomieu, 
whose name was given to it. (Map Ill.) 

illustration: Page 25. 


The dark pool 

DUBLIN, the Irish capital, belongs to the Liffey, 
James Joyce’s Anna Livia Plurabelle, which flows 
through it so intimately; and the Liffey, under its 
quays and bridges, belongs to Dublin - two first, 
cardinal facts. 

It is the city of the dubli linn, the dark pool, the 
pool of the Liffey held back and stilled by the tide; 
and since Ireland has not been blessed as the richest 
of all countries, nor Dublin as the richest or busiest 
of all ports, Dubliners have not been tempted to pull 
down their recent past or to disdain the river by mak¬ 
ing it simply into an economic convenience. Another 
fact is that the Liffey rises not a great way off in the 
low Wicklow mountains. Dublin is a-city-near- 
mountains, but not of them nor in them. Streets 
pointing south frame a distant mountainy blue, yet 
Dublin is the driest of Irish towns, mild in climate; 
not bracing, but not relaxing; a city near mountains, 
with sunshine over its wide square and always a sug¬ 
gestion of the smell and freshness of the sea. 

That recent stony and brick past of Dublin begins 
in the eighteenth century. This is no city for medieval 
enthusiasts, though it has its castle, its cathedrals and 
its churches (including the mummified bodies which 
are an odd draw to the limestone vaults of St Mi- 
chan’s Church). But for those who, between sea and 
mountain, like the order and the clarity and the 
optimism of the eighteenth century, few European 
cities are more satisfying. A curious symbol stands in 
Phoenix Park, which is the Phoenix Pillar, the Ara¬ 
bian bird on the capital of a fluted pillar set up in this 
blandest of city parks in 1747. The bird may suggest 
the new city that was to rise between the park and 
the sea, though the phoenix of the name is from the 
Irish fionn visge, ’clear water’, from a spring nearby. 
Clear water or the bird self-bom again - either will 
stand for Dublin, for great streets, great squares. 
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great buildings on the waterfront of the Liflfey, most 
serene of all the Customs House (1781-1791) and the 
FourCourts (1786-1796) casting the reflection of their 
pale porticoes on the water. Both are by the London 
architect James Gandon. From mid-century, Dublin 
had Commissioners for Making Wide and Conveni¬ 
ent Streets; and they made them - sometimes more 
than 150 feet wide, as, for the prime example, O'Con¬ 
nell Street. 

Dublin in the centre has not only width and air: it 
is never too big; it is grand enough for a capital, yet 
does not sprawl too far or contain too many people 
to be apprehensible or to work as a true city organ¬ 
ism. Buildings come close without being cramped. 
It is no way from College Green, outside the walls of 
Trinity College, up fashionable Grafton Street or 
down busy O'Connell Street, across the Liffey to the 
Customs House, or upriver to the Four Courts. A 
few minutes one way will take the walker to Merrion 
Square (begun in 1762), with its fanlights over the 
doors and its street vistas towards the mountains, and 
to the small choice National Gallery, and the Na¬ 
tional Museum treasuring golden antiquities of a 
remote Irish past, when gold for Europe was panned 
out of the Wicklow Mountains; a few minutes the 
other way bring one to the Municipal Art Gallery, 
where blanks along the wall keep alive the belief that 
England unjustly withholds impressionist paintings 
left to Dublin by Sir Hugh Lane. 

Nor, for that matter (since Dublin remains a city 
of sharp contradiction between a new nylon bour¬ 
geoisie and rags, between neat children and barefoot 
children, such as one can no longer find in England), 
is it far to walk, north of the Lifiey, into the terrible 
slums in and round Mountjoy Square. Perhaps these 
are the most moving of all slums: they have a slum 
grandeur of mid-eighteenth century houses once rich 
and elegant, now, as Sean O'Casey who lived here, 
has described them, houses ‘smirched with the age¬ 
long marks of ague, fevers, cancer, and consump¬ 
tion’, the doors ‘scarred with time’s spit’, the pillars 
beside them appearing like necessary crutches, while 
‘gummy-eyed windows’ are ‘lacquered by a year’s 
tired dust from the troubled street below’. North of 
the Liffey this is an area of women in black shawls, 
thin children, unguessable dark cavities and all the 
stenches of poverty, which Dublin’s sea air and Ire¬ 
land’s independence cannot disperse. Back one needs 
to go to the quays and the bridges and the Liffey, on 
which tugs draw their widening wrinkling lines; and 
lighters come down from the vast brewery heaped up 


with kegs of porter. Or wanting a view of this city, 
lovely and not so lovely, so friendly and so firm in its 
separation from the island over the water, one may 
pay sixpence in O’Connell Street and climb 134 feet 
up the huge pillar erected in 1808-1809 by an English 
architect to one of the heroes of the erstwhile English 
oppression - to Lord Nelson, who stands above the 
viewing platform. For the look of O’Connell Street 
and Dublin one may hope that this maligned pillar 
is too big, too heavy, and too costly ever to destroy. 

Below it is the General Post Office. Here a statue 
of the dying Irish hero Cuchulain recalls those other 
Irishmen who died here in 1916 when the Post Office 
was the headquarters of the Easter Week insurrection. 
(Map II.) 

illustration: Page 167. 


Argosies in the Adriatic 

D U B R 0 V NIK, on the Dalmatian coast of Yugo¬ 
slavia, projects into a blue and silver Adriatic, within 
its own walls. From a niche in this sea-wall Dubrov¬ 
nik’s patron saint, St Vlaho, looks out across the 
Adriatic. This is our St Blaise, patron of wool- 
combers, ironically also the patron of the grim Eng¬ 
lish wool city of Bradford. 

Bradford and Dubrovnik have nothing else in 
common. A shop with the sign ‘Ann Teake’ in one of 
its deeper commercial canyons is Bradford’s acknow¬ 
ledgement of the arts. In Dubrovnik commerce took 
a different form and built, item by item, what is now 
one of the most perfect fossil or at least dead-alive 
towns of the Mediterranean area - in that respect a 
miniature Venice, but of Latinized Slavs. This was 
the independent, or semi-independent city-state of 
Ragusa, which sent its ships through Adriatic, 
Mediterranean, Aegean and Black Sea to Northern 
Europe, to the Indies and to America - 'ragusea' in 
Italian standing for a rich merchant vessel or carrack 
of Ragusa, and giving to English the romantic word 

‘argosy’. 

Behind the city rises the long barrier or escarp¬ 
ment of limestone which makes Dalmatia appear at 
first view from the Adriatic so stark, dry and dis¬ 
appointing; over and beyond the escarpment, be¬ 
yond the wild pointed limestone of the Karst, was the 
Ottoman Empire. And then (and still) the Serbs of 
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Belgrade, whom the people of Ragusa and the other 
coast towns regarded with fear, dislike and disdain. 
Founded by the Greeks, Ragusa was most con¬ 
sciously a narrow extension of Europe between lime¬ 
stone and blue water: on the other side of the es¬ 
carpment, an historian of Dalmatia has written, 'on 
s'enfonfail dans les tenibres du Karst balkaniqueel on 

disail adieu a la civilisation'. 

Under the hot sun here is still a small self-collected, 
self-assured city of pale stone; partly medieval, 
partly baroque, since much was destroyed in a severe 
earthquake in 1667. The Rector’s Palace (1464). 
medieval and baroque churches (in one of them St 
Blaise’s head encased in silver), monasteries with 
orange trees in the medieval cloister-gardens, more 
stone palaces, stone houses, stone cafes, stone shops 
so cool inside, along stone-paved streets and stone 
alleys rising at right angles to the battlements - that 
is Dubrovnik (in old days the Slav portion of the 
city on the landward side of the main street was 
Dubrovnik, the seaward portion was Ragusa). These 
stone streets and stone alleys and the stone-squared 
open spaces are filled with a population divisible by 
their feet: into those who wear factory shoes and 
clatter on the stone, and those, poorer, who pad 
softly and comfortably along in skin slippers with 
tumed-up points. 

There are suburbs, extensions outside the wall, but 
one forgets them; as one forgets the modem harbour 
at the end of the tram-line, except when leaving or 
arriving by one of the Dalmatian passenger boats. 
One forgets that outside the city, and all along this 
shore of the Adriatic, the karst limestone forces one 
to walk sideways, left or right, like a crab. Here all of 
one’s emotion, all one’s later recollection, collects 
inside in the historic completeness of this city: or if 
not inside, then immediately outside, where the sea 
licks or laps the walls, or immediately overhead, 
where the swifts, after crawling from under the hot 
tiles, sweep and swerve and scream through the gold 
sunlight of early morning or evening. 

No one building, church, palace, cloister is superb, 
in the Venetian or Florentine degree. But no one item 
degrades the city, which is the composition of a people 
once rich, cultivated, travelled, urbane and a little 
self-satisfied; who had their own poets, painters, 
architects, mathematicians, as well as merchants 
with books kept in double-entry. After the moment 
in 1814 when Dalmatia was given to the Austrians, 
and an Austrian oflBcer proclaimed to the Ragusans 
that they had lost their independence, the patricians 


of the city swore to discontinue breeding in their dark 
palaces. 

Outside there are delicious gardens (also the dusti¬ 
est roads and a slaughterhouse which drains purple 
into the sea), delicious cypress groves filled with 
orchids, delicious olive orchards among limestone 
crags, delicious spots where streams break and tumble 
out of the limestone, delicious walks where wild 
gladioli curve over the path. All these are simply 
points in the setting. Now and again, in a stay at 
Dubrovnik, one must very resolutely survey and 
grasp this miniature city from the best point of van¬ 
tage. It is well seen, for example, from the deserted 
islands in the bay towards Gavtet; from these in the 
early evening there floats on silver water which is 
faintly blue a miniature city which is shell pink. One 
is surprised that such a city can have been contrived; 
still more that it can have endured for so many cen¬ 
turies. But since Dubrovnik is contained within walls, 
and the walls within the Adriatic, traffic cannot roar 
through the streets from one gate to the other. Fac¬ 
tories also can be built on the water. So Dubrovnik 
may survive as long again - unless there comes an¬ 
other earthquake. (Map V.) 

illustration: Page 119. 


'Not even the ghost of its dead self 

DUNWICH, on the Suffolk coast, was once an 
English port and town; it has now dwindled to a frag¬ 
ment of a country parish, a hamlet, a museum in the 
old signal station showing relics of Old Dunwich, and 
some fragments near the cliff of a Franciscan friary. 

The rounded shape of East Anglia tells the story: 
the scour of the North Sea is for ever working 
smoothly at the coast, smearing it away, rubbing off, 
so the saying is, ‘a yard a year’. Dunwich succumbed 
over a good many centuries. It was an Anglo-Saxon 
town and bishopric, already losing some of its terra 
firma. Domesday, the Norman conqueror’s survey of 
his new possessions, talks of a holding at Dunwich 
formerly of two caracutes, now of only one: ‘The sea 
carried away the other’; yet it still remained rich and 
active for several centuries. The scour of the tides 
worked ironically in two ways: it cut back the low clifls 
and the town, it swept the debris into the harbour, silt¬ 
ing it up. Curious to think that the name Dunwich in 
its original Celtic form appears to have signified 
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‘deep port’. Storms in 1328 and 1347 did damage, the 
latter taking some four hundred houses. Storms of 
1464,1570 and 1677carried on the destruction,astorm 
of 1739 rounding matters off precisely. The streets, 
Duck Street, King Street, St James’s Street, and the 
ground they stood upon, had all vanished. In 1754 a 
Suffolk antiquary described all that was left, bits of the 
town rampart and of one of the gates, ‘tottering frag- 
mentsof noblestructures,remainsof the dead exposed, 
and naked wells divested of the ground above them’. 
Through the nineteenth century, St Anne’s, the last of 
the medieval churches of the town, tottered on the cliff, 
losing scraps till all was gone, year by year. The sea 
bit into the churchyard (a few graves and gravestones 
are left) and washed out coffins and bones. A rib, a 
tibia, a jawbone can still be picked up on the beach. 

To walk from Dunwich to Walberswick, four miles 
to the north, the grey sea on one side, the marshes 
on the other, has a melancholy fascination. Henry 
James liked Dunwich as the edge of England and a 
quintessence of nothing. ‘I defy anyone at desolate, 
exquisite Dunwich’, wrote this brilliant impression¬ 
ist of the Good Place, ‘to be disappointed in anything. 
The minor key is struck here with a felicity that leaves 
no sigh to be breathed, no loss to be suffered... Dun¬ 
wich is not even the ghost of its dead self; almost all 
you can say of it is that it consists of the mere letters 
of its old name. All the grossness of its positive life 
is now at the bottom of the German Ocean, which 
moves for ever, like a ruminating beast, an insatiable, 
indefatigable lip.’ (Map 1.) 


Durham, in County Durham 

DURHAM, county town and cathedral city, in the 
north of England, ought to be high on the list of 
every visitor to Great Britain who takes his visiting 
earnestly. Here is an extraordinary blend of past and 
present, industry and religion, pomp of architecture, 
both temporal andreligious,andgrandeurofsituation. 

The railway comes to the city, or to the station 
of Durham, on high ground. Below, and steeply 
downhill, is the valley of the Wear, which flows 
through the city. Rising still more steeply on the far 
side is the lofty rock which thrusts into the sky the 
castle and the cathedral. In the gulf between the two 
sides, smoke bends from the black, huddled, shabby 
bouses. 


Not very clean or smart streets drop down to the 
fast but not very clean current of the Wear: Durham 
is the county of coal and pitmen, and the pits are no 
great way off. A medieval bridge jumps high over the 
Wear, and pathways climb the hill to Palace Green, 
between the Castle and the Cathedral. This, in fact,' 
is the ‘Island hill’, which is the meaning of the word 
Durham. The Wear grandly encircles the semi¬ 
island of rock (though the town spills across the river 
both east and west). Where the cathedral stands, the 
body of St Cuthbert was laid down in a.d. 995, after 
a pilgrimage to escape the Danes. St Cuthbert and 
the cathedral occupy the noblest stretch of the penin¬ 
sula; the Castle, which also dates back to Norman 
times, guards the neck. In the middle of the neck, 
below the Castle, is the market-place, from which a 
road goes down to another bridge across the other 
side of the hair-pin and out to the race-course. So the 
great bulk and the towers of the cathedral gaze 
round from this platform over woods, river, city, 
fields and collieries, the chief building of a county 
more scarred than any other in Great Britain by in¬ 
dustry, smoke and mine-tips. The position was im¬ 
pregnable. As a twelfth-century monk expressed it in 
a Latin poem: 

Hurled missiles may come, thrown by strong arms, yet 
Every arrow that comes, comes with exhausted strength. 

St Cuthbert ruled from 995 to the Reformation, 
when soon after 1540 three royal commissioners 
climbed the hill, and set their lapidaries to unpick 
his wealthy shrine. One of the lapidaries took the 
‘great forehammer of a smyth’, and broke open the 
coffin containing St Cuthbert, and cracked his legs. 
But the yellow blocks of the cathedral remain, the 
vast nave of romanesque pillars, the Gothic chapel 
of the Nine Altars, and the Galilee, or Lady Chapel, 
like a room of Saracenic architecture from Spain, 
which houses the bones of the Venerable Bede. 
Durham Cathedral is unquestionably one of the 
major buildings of northern Europe, solid, powerful 
and bizarre, like a cave for a dragon, surviving some 
vile restoration of the last century and some vile 
window glass of our own time; but it gains, rather 
than loses by the neighbourhood of industry, and 
by the blackness of the little city gathered behind it 

and below it on either side. 

The city has not at all hardened with lifelessness; 
it is a crowded, grimy, busy mixture of the old, the 
eighteenth-century and the modem. In the C^tle 
(now given over to the University) lived the prince 
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bishops of Durham, rulers of a county palatine who 
had all but sovereign power. Between cathedral and 
castle there is much to see: the illuminated MSS. of 
the cathedral library, the relics from St Cuthbert’s 
coffin; and from the sublime to the odd, the relics 
and effigy of a Polish dwarf and nobleman, who died 
in Durham a year short of a hundred, in 1837. But 
one should also experience the city when the miners 
crowd into it for their gala day, with brass bands and 
silken banners, and speeches on the race-course, 
coloured hats, balloons, and dancing, an exhibition 
of the strength and fervour of the English labour 

movement. 

This is the modem pageantry of Durham; for the 
older pageantry turn to Sir Walter Scott, who des¬ 
cribed in his journal for 3 October 1827, how the 
bishop feasted the Duke of Wellington in the Great 
Hall (built c. 1300): ‘We dined about one hundred and 
forty or fifty men, a distinguished company for rank 
and property ... in the old baronial hall, impressive 
from its rude antiquity, and fortunately free from 
the plaster of a former improvement, as I trust it will 
long be from the gingerbread taste of modem 
Gothicizers... The bright moon streaming in through 
the old Gothic windows contrasted strangely with 
the artificial lights within; spears, banners, and 
armour were intermbeed with the pictures of old 
bishops, and the whole had a singular mixture of 
baronial pomp with the grace and more chastened 
dignity of prelacy.’ (Map 1.) 


E 

Island of the Dead 

EASTER ISLAND, a small lone island in the 
south Pacific, about 2,(XX) miles west of Chile, cele¬ 
brated for the drama and peculiarity of its huge fig¬ 
ures of greyish-black stone. 

When the island was discovered on Easter Day, 
1722, by Admiral Roggeveen (and so named in 
Dutch ‘Pdasch Eyland’, or Easter Island), the parched 
slopes of grass deceived him into thinking it a waste 
of sand. Rain-water soaks away quickly through the 


porous volcanic rock, so that the bare slopes of the 
small extinct volcanoes arc unbroken by streams or 
valleys. The Dutch, after they landed (and had killed 
ten or a dozen natives), were impressed by the stone 
figures, in front of which the islanders kindled fires 
and bowed their heads. 

The figures they saw in 1722 were those which 
stared out to sea from the edge of the long funeral 
platforms or aitu, which line the shore. The dead were 
exposed on these stone platforms, and the bones then 
stowed away in vaults underneath. All of the aItu 
figures (which wore contrasting hats of red tufa) have 
now been destroyed or overturned. But on the slopes 
of the quarry volcano of Rano Raraku (540 feet) 
more than a hundred statues stick up from the 
yellow grass, leaning this way and that. Some of them 
are as much as thirty-six feet high. Beneath the clouds 
on Rano Raraku, the tufa quarries, or workshops, 
are situated both on the inside and outside of the 
Crater. Many statues lie there incomplete and still 
not entirely severed from the rock, which is soft and 
worked easily with stone tools. The quarrymen and 
sculptors lived in stone houses in a village named 
Orango, placed magnificently on the narrow ridge be¬ 
tween the crater of Rano Kao (1,327 feet) and a 
thousand-foot drop to the ocean. 

To-day Easter Island is visited by one ship a year 
to collect the wool-clip from the island ranch. Disease, 
slave trade, clan warfare and emigration have severe¬ 
ly reduced the aboriginal population, who are of 
Polynesian stock. There are many puzzles about the 
fairly high culture their ancestors developed. How 
and why (and when) did the megalithic carving of the 
Pacific reach its culmination on an island where liv¬ 
ing conditions must have been arduous, even if much 
of the surface was anciently wooded and more fertile? 
Why did the inhabitants make of Easter Island what 
has been called the greatest necropolis in the world? 
What is the key to the pictographic inscriptions which 
they drew with shark teeth upon wooden tablets? 

The statues appear to have been either gods or 
ancestor figures. (Map XII.) 

illustration: Page 268. 


Neio Town and Old 

EDINBURGH, the capital of Scotland, is the 
most sccnically effective of all British cities - from 
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whatever angle one approaches it, one is aware of 
the ‘dusky grandeur’ (in Sir Walter Scott's phrase) of 
the height 

Where the huge Castle holds its state 
And all the steep slopes down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky. 

Piled deep and massy, close and high. 

Mine own romantic town! 

The view (the best panoramic view) from the Cal- 
ton Hill takes in the Castle and Arthur’s Seat and 
Holyrood and what Stevenson called the ‘high-piled 
tottering rookeries’, of the Old Town and the liveli¬ 
ness and bustle of Princes Street. 

Yet a panorama is not enough. The explorer of 
Edinburgh should start with a simple clue, the dis¬ 
tinction between the Old Town, high and huddled, 
which grew up sheltered by the Castle and pushing 
always towards the Palace, and the New Town, 
coldly and classically spacious, which was the final 
expression of the Scottish Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century. The New Town was not wel¬ 
comed by those who had grown up in the Old. ‘Im¬ 
provements,’ says old Miss Maeshake in Susan 
Perrier's Marriage, ‘what ken ye about impruve- 
ments, bairn? A bonny improvement, or else no, to 
see tyelors and sclaters leevin’, whar I mind dukes 
an’ yearls. An’ that great glowrin’ New Toon there 
... whar I used to sit and look out at bonny green 
parks, and see the cows milket, and the bits o’ baim- 
ies rowin’ an’ tummlin’, an’ the lassies tramplin’ in 
their tubs - what see I noo, but stane an’ lime, an’ 
stoor an’ dirt, an’ idle chiels, an’ dinket-oot madams 
prancin’. - Impruvements, indeed.’ 

The amenity of the New Town is impressive but 
cold. It is like the slightly too correct English in 
which Scotsmen make speeches or write books. The 
style of the Old Town, of the Royal Mile from the 
Canongate to the Lawnmarket, is vernacular. It is 
builder’s architecture, cramped, full of improvisa¬ 
tions to make space, coarsely eloquent. The growth 
of population in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, the growth also of prosperity in spite of the 
violence of the time, the greater handiness of stone 
than wood, the instinctive, irrational fear after Flod- 
den (where the English defeated the Scotch in 1513) 
of building beyond the city wall even after it became 
broken down, together help to explain the solidity, 
the height, the crampedness, the bulginess of these 
‘lands’ or tenements. 

The cold climate explains narrow windows, small 


doors, high chimneys. The vernacular detail is not 
planned, but it fits comfortably together like a good 
poet’s vocabulary: the crow-stepped gables turned 
to the street, the capped turrets swelling out unex¬ 
pectedly at odd corners, the bold string courses be¬ 
neath each row of windows. All these together, and 
the dark closes and the narrow wynds, or alleys, com¬ 
pose what a writer a hundred years ago called the 
‘curious and whimsically grotesque atmosphere of the 
Old Town’. It was, in its great days in the first three- 
quarters of the eighteenth century, overcrowded, 
smelly, distinguished, a kind of aristocratic slum. 
There mights be ‘dukes and yearls’ on the top storeys, 
but there would be ‘tyelors and sclaters’ beneath 
them. The slops were flung out on the street at night, 
and the common staircases were also filthy. 

What first struck the eye of the visitor to Edin¬ 
burgh, then as now, was the Castle on its rock, but 
‘what first strikes the nose’, says the young man in 
Humphry Clinker, ‘shall be nameless’. It was in this 
atmosphere - ‘the clairtier’, says an old Scottish 
proverb, ‘the cosier’ - that men like Hume and 
Robertson and ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle and the author of 
the tragedy, Douglas (‘Whaur’s yer Wullie Shake¬ 
speare, noo?’) grew up. Visiting Englishmen found 
themselves entertained by such Edinburgh notabili¬ 
ties, not in their own homes, but in crowded and 
sometimes squalid taverns, where nevertheless the 
mutton and claret (the patriotic alternative to the 
Englishman’s beef and port) and the fat oysters and 
the conversation, in its pragmatical Scottish way, 
were excellent. Overcrowding, and the necessity of 
getting out of one’s house if one wanted intelligent 
sociability, helped to produce a culture. 

The New Town grew, in the later part of the 
eighteenth century, out of a planned reaction against 
these comfortable, slovenly old organic ways. 
Though Edinburgh has some of the finest neo-classi¬ 
cal architecture in Europe - Charlotte Square, the 
Register House, Robert Adam’s splendid quadrangle 
for the old University building, with its magnificent 
tower and dome over a triple entrance arch - the 
‘great glowrin’ New Toon’ has never wound itself 
round the Scottish heart as the Old did. In the nine¬ 
teenth century, after the great early days of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, Edinburgh, prim, professional, ‘East- 
Windy, West-Endy’, became an increasingly pro¬ 
vincial city. There is still today that slight moral chill 
in the Edinburgh air. Side by side with this primness 
there goes in Edinburgh life a traditional accepted 
seamy side - typified in the anecdote of the girl who. 
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asked why she was out so late, explained doucely: 
‘Sir, Ah’m a wee hoor’. 

Such polarities as these preserve a very notable 
style and distinction in Edinburgh, and in recent 
years first the influx of refugees during the war and 
then the Edinburgh Festival have given the life of the 
city, in some circles and at certain times, an almost 
cosmopolitan gaiety. It would be hard for Edin¬ 
burgh people to live quite up to the aspect of their 
city, but a visitor who is patient enough to make 
friends and meet ‘characters’ will discover that they 
at least do not dramatically let that aspect down. 
(Map 1.) 


The Isle of Elba 

ELBA, six miles out from Piombino (which is on 
the Italian coast between Genoa and Rome), has the 
broken continuity of a dream abandoned in mid¬ 
sentence. 

From May 1814 to March 1815 Napoleon walked 
the chestnut woods that cover the western slopes of 
the island, from which on a clear day he could sniff 
the aromatic maquis on the hills above Bastia, in 
Corsica. When he abdicated at Fontainebleau, the 
conqueror of Europe was granted the sovereignty of 
Elba. In the few months in which it was so briefly 
a state, he busied himself with reforms: and his villa, 
at the head of a narrow valley inland of Portoferraio, 
is kept a museum. A handsome magnolia shadows 
the closed green shutters of his bedroom. 

Portoferraio, the iron port of the once famous 
mines, is the capital, rather dilapidated, and in sore 
need of the iron foundries, which have closed down 
since the Second World War. To reach this little 
town, brooding, formal, self-sufficient, with a late 
eighteenth-century air, takes no more than half an 
hour in the boat from Piombino (which often carries 
as well a batch of criminals for the penal colony at 
Porto Azzurro). 

From the sea Elba looks like a shaggy poodle; but 
a fierce poodle, black and ominous. In fact it is an 
austerely beautiful island. Its granite cliffs harbour 
terraces of vine and olive, and look down on good 
sandy beaches. The land dips and climbs along a 
central ridge like a backbone, the divided, cultivated 
soil swinging sharply to the sea on all sides. Yet the 


beauty of Elba is essentially private. Most of the 
beaches are not joined by roads, only by the white 
paths that link villas and farmhouses through the steep 
scrub. Beech-woods often stretch down to the sea. 

Besides Portoferraio, in its wooded, dark green, 
curling, yacht-scattered bay, and Porto Azzurro, 
there are three other small towms - Poggio, higher 
up in the centre, Marciana Marina, a pretty desic¬ 
cated fishing port, and Marina di Campo, which is 
Elba’s only attempt at a resort - a straggle of houses 
bunched at one end of a moon-shaped sandy bay, 
with the island’s one minute hotel. Elba has never yet 
stirred itself for tourists. (Map 111.) 

illustration: Page 221. 


Temples of Ellora 

ELLORA,orELURA,is itself a village fourteen 
miles north-west of Aurangabad, in Hyderabad 
State, in India; above the village in an escarpment of 
the Vindhya hills of the North Deccan plateau, is a 
line of more than thirty monastic chambers and 
shrines hewn out of the hillside, an architectural won¬ 
der of the world, which illustrates the embryonic 
existence of the Indian temple within the living rock. 
Near enough to Ajanta (q.v.) to be included in a 
single expedition, it has always been more accessible. 
Few wall-paintings, therefore, survive. But the hands 
of the quarrymen-sculptors and architects, ejecting 
their myriad chippings between the sixth and eighth 
centuries a.d., have left at Ellora, side by side, and 
sometimes superimposed, the triple record of 
Buddhism, Brahmanism and Jainism. 

The first twelve excavations, from the southern 
end, are Buddhist and comparable with the later ones 
at Ajanta, cells and chapels and assembly halls of a 
monastic cult which gradually compromised its first 
purity by symbols, by a Buddha-image, at length by 
a pantheon of folklore and mystical philosophy. 
Orthodox Brahmanism reasserts itself, and we are in 
another world where Durga slays the buffalo-demon 
and Siva is poised in the eternal dance of life and 
death. The pivotal marvel of the whole Ellora group 
is the Siva-temple called Kailasa (the Hindu Olym¬ 
pus), constructed by cutting from the hill a pit 276 
feet by 154 feet, to a depth of 107 feet, to form a 
court about the monolithic residue in the centre; 
which itself is carved directly into an elaborate 
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shrine, with porches and outbuildings and attendant 
figures, around Siva as a phallus or lingam. Stupefy¬ 
ing as this feat has always appeared, when communi¬ 
cations were bad it may have been more sensible to 
carve a shrine from the rock than to quarry the rock 
and transport it somewhere else. 

The final group of Jain cave-structures at the 
northern end gives a hint, for those who can pene¬ 
trate the confusion of iconography, of the decline 
of Buddhism before new forces to which it had helped 
to give birth. But the dance of the Siva, as the Kailas 
temple might remind us, was never wholly inter¬ 
rupted. It is that rock-hewn miracle which attracted 
the Anglo-Indian topographers of the nineteenth 
century and made Ellora so famous. And often, in 
a corner of a Regency or Early Victorian lithograph, 
appears the ash-smeared ascetic with his bowl, the 
representative of more than a thousand years of 
Saivite pilgrimage to this spot. (Map IX.) 

illustration: Plate 4. 


Under Mount Ararat 

ERIVAN, the capital of Armenia, or rather the 
Armenian Socialist Soviet Republic, lies on a south 
slope looking towards Mount Ararat (q.v.). In Eri- 
van, as in many other Soviet cities, the old and the 
new lie side by side without blending. The main 
streets are lined with magnificent modem buildings 
built in grey or pink tufa; the Armenians have an old 
tradition of fine masonry and they have given Russia 
some of her best modern architects. Some of the 
modem housing, too, shows an ingenuity of design 
and a solidity which are not usual in the Soviet 
Union; but stray from the centre of the town and in 
a few yards you might be in Persia, with flimsy 
tumbled-down houses nestling irregularly together, 
and a disused mosque, now a gallery for exhibitions. 

Everyone seems to be walking up and down the 
main street, and the people look at the same time 
both Mediterranean and Oriental. There are no 
beauties, but all the girls seem pretty with their black 
hair, olive skin and lively manners. Though Armen¬ 
ian is even less like Russian than Welsh is like Eng¬ 
lish, everyone speaks Russian as well and it is easy 
to get into conversation - away from Moscow and 
Leningrad and the other great centres, Soviet citi¬ 
zens do not know that they arc supposed to be care¬ 
ful of contacts with foreigners. 


Outside Armenia the Armenians seem to be a kind 
of Christian Jew; strangers in the land, who adapt 
themselves to every country but belong to none. Like 
the Jews, they are traders; and again like the Jews 
they are attracted to professions such as journalism, 
the theatre and the cinema in which quickness of 
uptake and a lively imagination are needed. Through¬ 
out the Soviet Union you find Armenians in these 
professions, though around Erivan itself most of the 
people are peasants tilling the land and one feels that 
they belong to the country. Their traditional enmity 
with the Turks has driven the Armenians into the 
arms of the Russians and they put their hearts into 
the defence of the Soviet Union against Germany, 
more than most of the non-Russian peoples. But 
their enmity with the Turks is of an intimate kind 
which makes them understand the workings of the 
Turkish mind; the Armenians are good interpreters 
and intermediaries. 

The Armenians have an ancient literature and a 
flourishing modem literature, but if you ask an edu¬ 
cated man in Erivan who they feel to be their national 
poet he may answer surprisingly that Shakespeare 
has expressed what every Armenian feek better than 
any Armenian poets. Indeed, some of the best 
modem Armenian poets have translated Shake¬ 
speare, and you may see in Erivan productions of 
Shakespeare which are as good as the best in Mos¬ 
cow or London. And you may run into a dktin- 
guished old actor whose ambition it is to play Shy- 
lock at Stratford. 

All Armenia seems dominated by the uneven, 
snow-capped dome of Mount Ararat towering to the 
south. Everything is called after Ararat, including the 
local brand of cigarettes and the local brandy; 
Armenia is a land of vineyards and there are some 
good wines to be had. But every Armenian knows 
he can never hope to tread the slopes of the moun¬ 
tain which is the symbol of his country, for Ararat k 
in Turkey and the frontier is closed, sealed and 
barred - on both sides. (Map VII.) 


Chomolungma 

MOUNT EVEREST, or Chomolungma ^ it k 
called by the Tibetans, lies heavy on the frontier be¬ 
tween Tibet and Eastern Nepal. 


ERIVAN-THE EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 


First climbed in 1953. it was first measured by 
means of distant theodolite triangulation from the 
south in 1852, and the height of 29,002 feet then 
arrived at (by taking the mean of a scries of observa¬ 
tions from various points) is still accepted by most 
geographers, though this figure is only approximately 
correct to within 100 feet either way. The mountain 
was named after Sir George Everest, a distinguished 
mathemaucian, who held the post of Surveyor- 
General of India at the time of its measurement. At 
that time, of course, it could not be certain that it 
was the highest peak on earth, since much of the 
world had still to be explored. Now there can no 
longer be any doubt. 

Situated as it is on the southern edge of the great 
plateau of Central Asia, the region around Mount 
Everest is one of extraordinary contrasts. Within a 
radius of twenty miles from the summit there is 
every conceivable variety of mountain country; 
stretching for hundreds of miles in that direction, is 
the high desert plateau, brown and red, with its 
rugged, lonely mountains and its arctic ice-caps; to 
the south-east the glaciers plunge into valleys of 
dense tropical forest; to the south-south-west rise 
enchanting alps, such as Thyangbochi and Khum- 
jumg, cradled above deep gorges, with grassy glades 
and quiet woods of pine, birch and rhododendron. 
The character of the peaks is equally varied. Everest 
itself is part of the Tibetan landscape, cold, cruel, 
impersonal, as all who have been on expeditions to 
the mountain know too well. From north or south, 
in spite of its harsh simplicity of outline, its form is 
unmistakable; planted four-square, it is a monument 
of massive strength, utterly different from the slen¬ 
der, graceful spires of its southern satellites. 

Before the First World War the Tibetan and the 
Nepalese Governments refused permission to visit 
the area, so the approaches could not be explored. 
Then about 1920 Sir Charles Bell, who was a per¬ 
sonal friend of the Dalai Lama, persuaded the Tibet¬ 
an Government to allow an expedition into their 
territory, and in 1921 the Reconnaissance Expedi¬ 
tion led by Colonel Howard-Bury explored most of 
the country to the north and east of the mountain 


attempt with oxygen. In 1933, an altitude of 28,150 
feet was reached on two occasions without oxygen. 
The exhausting etfects of climbing and living in the 
rarefied atmosphere at great altitudes and the fierce 
winds which sweep across the mountain from the 
north-west contributed to the failure of these noble 
attempts. But the chief cause was simple: the ditfi- 
culty of the climbing on the upper part of the North 
Face of the mountain owing to the steep northerly 
dip of the strata. 

In 1951 an alternative route from the south-west 
was discovered by a British reconnaissance expedi¬ 
tion, and in 1952 this route was attempted by two 
Swiss expeditions - attempts which were followed in 
1953 by another British expedition led by John Hunt, 
and, as all the world knows on 20 May, Edmund 
Hillary of New Zealand and Sherpa Tensing, breath¬ 
ing oxygen from the ‘open circuit’ apparatus, 
reached the plain, grim summit of the mountain - a 
triumph after the collective experience of the years. 
(Map IX.) 


Birds in the swamp 

THEEVERGLADESNATIONAL PARK, 
at the very top of Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
demarcated in 1947, the latest and one of the largest 
and strangest of the National Parks of the U.S.A. 

Thirty-five miles away are the smart beaches of 
Miami; here, in the protected seaward portion of the 
huge sub-tropical swamp of the Everglades, there are 
egrets, spoonbills and ibis, alligators and manatees, 
orchids and moccasin snakes. The Everglades are a 
flat of limestone protected from the sea by coral 
reefs, a vast complex of dryish islands, known as 
hammocks, surrounded by sedge - by ‘saw grass’, 
which lives up to its name. Around sedge and ham¬ 
mocks grow mangroves in a maze of channels and 
holes. 


and discovered what appeared to be a practical route 
to the summit. In 1922, 1924, 1933, 1936 and 1938 
uiBuccessful attempts were made to climb Everest by 
this route. In 1924 Norton and Somervell reached an 
altitude of 28,150 feet Oess than 900 feet from the 
• top) without oxygen apparatus, and a few days later 
Mallory and Irvine disappeared while making the 


The Everglades never had a dense population of 
Indians, though small family groups of Caloosas and, 
later, Seminoles inhabited and cultivated some of the 
more fertile hammocks. No white man penetrated to 
any distance until 1840. In this year a punitive ex¬ 
pedition was organized to avenge the murder by 
Seminoles of a Florida pioneer, Henry Perrine, on 
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Indian Key. The party, dressed as Indians, crossed the 
Everglades in cypress-log canoes and killed the 
Seminole chief Chekika and several of his warriors. 

Before long the plume traders came to the Ever¬ 
glades, after ‘osprey plume’ from the American Eg¬ 
rets, the Reddish Egrets and Snowy Egrets, the 
Louisiana Herons and the Little Blue Herons. By 
1900 these birds were nearly e.xtinct. In 1901 the 
Florida Legislature, under pressure from the Inter¬ 
national Association of Audubon Societies, passed 
bird protection laws; but the laws were impossible to 
administer. So Audubon Societies employed their 
own wardens. In 1905 Warden Guy Bradley was 
killed by the plume trader Walter Smith, and in 1908 
Warden Columbus McLeod was killed near Char¬ 
lotte Harbour. These murders probably hastened the 
enactment of the Audubon Plumage Bill of 1910 in 
New York State, which was the home of the plume 
trade, and prepared for the new National Park, 
though it was a long while before the last of the 
plume hunters were driven out of the E\'erglades, and 
the birds left in peace. 

In the Park it is quite easy to see most of the beauti¬ 
ful water-birds. Many species have become tame: 
the Great White Heron, the anhinga (or water tur¬ 
key) and the purple gallinule can be photographed 
point blank without using a ‘blind’ or hide. There 
are such lovely species as Reddish Egret, Roseate 
Spoonbill, White Ibis, Wood Ibis and White-crowned 
Pigeon. Up to the north, past the reservation of the 
Seminole Indians, the big Lake Okechobee is haunted 
by the Lipkin and the Everglades Kite, feeding on 
giant snails. 

In the Park again large fearless alligators pose for 
the photographer quite close to the Central Admini¬ 
strative Building. The much rarer American Croco¬ 
dile lives to itself in the more brackish parts near the 
coast. The great logger-head turtles lay their eggs on 
the Park beaches, especially near Cape Sable. Mam¬ 
mals include deer and bears, even a few panthers or 
cougars (the same species as the mountain lions of the 
west), and, most interesting of all, the Manatee, an 
entirely aquatic vegetarian inhabitant of the network 
of creeks and rivers and bays. The size of a large seal, 
the Manatee rests lazily on the bottom for much of 
the day. Usually all one sees of him is a disturbance 
of the surface as he looks for a quieter spot, propelled 
by up-and-down movements of his great flat round 
tail. (Map XI.) 


North German shrine 

THE EXTERNSTEINE protrude like giant 
grey teeth on the side of a small valley of the Teuto- 
burger Wald, not far from the Westphalian town of 
Detmold, in northern Germany. 

Seven crags of sandstone are ranged in line down 
the hillside, of different height - they vary from 90 
feet to 130 feet - and different width and bulk. The 
first three stones are hidden by the fir trees. A dusty 
little road comes up the valley and squeezes between 
the fourth and fifth stones on the way to Paderborn. 
On top of this fourth crag, 130 feet above the road, 
a logan stone is balanced. But these crags are a 
double wonder - natural freak and religious monu¬ 
ment. Steps wind up the side of the fifth stone, and 
then a bridge flings across to the slender crag No. 6, 
in the top of which, 130 feet above the hillside, a 
small romanesque chapel - the so-called Golgotha 
chapel - has been cut out of the stone, with an arched 
roof, a round window and a small altar. 

Climb down again, and go to the foot of the 
seventh and last crag, which is a squat, stolid molar. 
Openings show black in the grey surface, leading into 
an artificial grotto. But in the face of the rock be- 
Uveen two of the entrances a large romanesque 
Descent from the Cross has been cut, about nine feet 
high and ten feet wide. It is hieratic, stiff and effec¬ 
tive, the high relief causing black shadows of defini¬ 
tion. An ancient inscription inside the grotto says 
that in 1115 Henry Bishop of Paderborn ‘dedicated 
this temple to the Holy Cross’. Just outside the grotto 
a stone coffin has been hacked out of the living rock. 
The scene only wants St Jerome and the lion. 

Germans make much of the Externsteine, and 
guess beyond evidence, though not beyond prob¬ 
ability that they were important in the days of Ger¬ 
man paganism - a Teutonic shrine, perhaps a Ger¬ 
man Dodona or Delphi. For the north Germans, one 
writer has imagined, the Externsteine were ‘as im¬ 
portant as the Capitol for the Romans or Jerusalem 
for the Jews and Christians’. As an ancient monu¬ 
ment the stones are well cared for and are much 
visited, especially on Sunday excursions, which finish 
in the neat guesthouse a little down the road, over 
beer or wine. The mixed forest of the Teutoburger 
Wald rises above, a mild country of the most pleas¬ 
ant paths and walks. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Pages 366 and 367. 


illustration: Page 449. 




THE EXTERNSTEINE-FAMAGUSTA 
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Windy, rainy, sunless 

THE FALKLAND ISLANDS, exposed and 
windswept, in the south-west Atlantic, might be 
fragments of a bleak Scottish moor dropped in the 
ocean, complete with sheep and Scotsmen. 

There are no trees, no fuel e.xcept peat, and few 
vegetables grow there. Rhubarb will grow, as it will 
grow in Iceland, or northern Norway, and the only 
fruits that can be cultivated are currants, gooseberries 
and raspberries. Almost all the islanders’ food - e.x¬ 
cept meat - is imported. The houses are made of im¬ 
ported wood with corrugated-iron roofs. There are 
no roads outside the town of Stanley. The sheep- 
farms are reached on horseback. Except on occa¬ 
sional summer days, the damp, tempestuous climate 
is extremely depressing. In the second half of the 
eighteenth century a Spanish priest, Sebastian Vil¬ 
lanueva, was stationed in East Falkland. “I tarry in 
this unhappy desert’, he wrote, ‘suffering everything 
for the love of God.’ He could have had no other 
motive for remaining: and he would find the islands 
scarcely less dismal now. In 1771 Dr Johnson de¬ 
clared that the Falklands were ‘islands thrown aside 
from human use, stormy in winter, barren in sum¬ 
mer, islands which not even the southern savages 
have dignified with habitation’. Nevertheless, al¬ 
though so remote and so inhospitable, the Falklands 
have been much visited. Their ownership has been 
coveted and disputed for centuries - almost since the 
day in 1592 when John Jane, who accompanied 
John Davis in the ship Desire, noted in his journal: 
‘Wee had a sore storme, so that wee were constrained 
to hull,... [and] wee were driven in among certaine 
Islesnever before discovered byany knowen relations’. 

Charles Darwin, visiting the Falklands in 1833, 
made a careful record of the weather day by day: 
‘May 16th - Boisterous and cold with heavy hail¬ 
storms. May 17th - During the night it rained. The 
day was very stormy, with much hail and snow. May 
18th - It rained during nearly the whole day.’ The 
physical conditions do not change: one hundred and 
fifteen years passed, and Britain’s Colonial Develop¬ 


ment Corporation undertook to build an abattoir 
and freezer for the better utilization ol the carcases 
of cattle and sheep reared in the Falklands (the ani¬ 
mals have always been bred for wool and hides, the 
surplus sheep being boiled for tallow). The freezer 
should have been completed by January 1951, but 
year after year progress was delayed by local condi¬ 
tions: workmen who were imported, because not 
enough island labourers were available, became dis¬ 
satisfied with their accommodation, and departed; 
the shipment of building material and plant to such 
a distant place was slow, and landing facilities were 
inadequate. At last, in the winter of 1951, the newly- 
erected west wall of the freezer was thrown down 
by one of those gales which blow so often in the 
colony. 

The tenacity of the islanders - almost all of British 
descent - is remarkable, and needs to be; and is 
matched by the tenacity of the British Governor and 
his entourage: a traveller lately found them doggedly 
wearing their dinner-jackets each evening, oblivious 
of the fact that they were dining on a rock in the 
dark southern ocean with the wind howling and the 
seals barking around them. 

Few of the Argentinians who claim the Falklands 
as part of their national territory would consider 
them a desirable residential quarter. (Map XII.) 


Crusaders' city 

FAMAGUSTA, Cyprus, one of the finest remain¬ 
ing monuments of the Latin Kingdom in the East, 
and the scene of the tragedy of Othello. 

This tiny seaport with a berthing capacity of four 
cargo-ships lies on a wide sweep of bay, facing Syria, 
and derives its name from the Greek Ammochostos, 
‘buried in sand’. It is not as a cart-rattling, winch- 
hauling, loud-shouting little Mediterranean seaport 
that Famagusta holds the imagination. Ringed by 
great walls, strengthened by formidable bastions, 
closed by a Sea-Gate and a Land-Gate, the ruined 
core of the Gothic city still astounds the visitor by 
the size and variety of its fallen, desecrated monu¬ 
ments. Dominating the town, and from out at sea 
looking like a vast animal above the long, clearly 
drawn ramparts, stands the cathedral of St Nicholas, 
built by the Latins of the Kingdom of Cyprus and 
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Jerusalem. It is now a mosque, its noble vaulting aus¬ 
terely displayed by Moslem whitewash; it wears a 
minaret, and on Fridays or feast-days it bravely flies 
the Turkish flag. Houses huddle round the cathedral, 
patched up among the ruins of the churches and 
palaces which made Famagusta, before the Turkish 
conquest, one of the great cities of the Levant. Of the 
365 churches said to have existed in the days of its 
medieval prime, after the fall of Acre, only sixteen 
remain, with here and there the grave of a Turkish 
warrior obtruding its turbaned post among the fly¬ 
ing buttresses, the frescoes, prickly pears and palms. 

The massive fortifications started by the Venetians, 
after they gained control in 1489, improved on the 
work of the Crusaders. Great columns from the 
ruins of Roman Salamis, a few miles up the coast, 
were brought in to adorn the palace of the Venetian 
governors, and the winged lion of Venice still flaunts 
upon the walls. A certain officer sumamed II Moro, 
with three mulberries as his crest, is believed to have 
been the origin of Shakespeare’s Moor, but what¬ 
ever his colour, his legend is part of life at Fama¬ 
gusta. The squat, massive fortress concealed in the 
ramparts, overlooking the harbour and Seagate, is 
known as Othello’s tower. Its narrow entrance and 
dark brooding court make it a fit place for a tragedy. 
From its walls one looks down on the quays, either 
hustling with the shipment of fruit and merchandise, 
or drowsing in the blue-and-white glitter of an idle 
day. Desdemona is the name of the harbour tug, and 
Othello is freely cried in every bar in the town - since 
it is the name of a local red wine. 

Famagusta’s life as a city ended in August 1571, 
when, after nearly a year’s siege, the Venetian gover¬ 
nor Bragandino surrendered to the Turks under 
promise of safe-conduct, only to be flayed alive. The 
inertia of the Turkish conquest fell on the town and 
partially preserved it into the nineteenth century, until 
the construction of the Suez Canal put a new value on 
old stones. Churches, palaces, fortifications, houses, 
fell to the stone-wreckers, and the quays of Port Said 
and Suez are paved with the stones of this city, which 
was once the richest city of the Levant. (Map VII.) 


'Build no house' 

FATEHPUR SIKRI is a deserted city near 
Agra, in India, built by the Mogul Emperor Akbar 


(1556-1605) to commemorate the birth of his 
sons. 

The fate of Fatehpur Sikri proves that emperors 
ought to attend to geography and not to prophets. 
Akbar was childless, and he was delighted when the 
Shaikh Salim Chishti, a hermit living among the 
rocks at Sikri, foretold that he would have three sons. 
He sent his wife out to Sikri to bear the first of them, 
who was the future emperor Jehangir. Next year 
came another boy, and Akbar decided to build a new 
capital at Sikri in thanksgiving. Sixteen years later 
Fatehpur Sikri was abandoned, only to fall into decay 
- partly, no doubt, because of an insufficiency of 
water. 

Great walls look down on the parched earth and 
bare rock of a naked landscape. Nothing moves ex¬ 
cept the black shadows until the goats patter down 
for the evening from the battlements to the mud vil¬ 
lage outside the city gate. Far away across the plain 
a railway draws a thin black line. That is the scene. 
The deserted city has a caretaker; caretaker and vil¬ 
lager sit on the great flight of steps at the gateway 
waiting for visitors. They arrive, they are besieged 
by glistening boys who jump down a deep resound¬ 
ing well after the coins they throw in. Inside the gate 
is a city empty, but not devastated. Bats hang under 
the domes, wild bees fly in and out. Palaces of the 
Emperor’s wives and favourites are carved like 
jewel-boxes. Only one of the desolate courtyards 
holds any sign of the present - the courtyard of the 
tomb of the prophesying hermit Salim Chishti. Bar¬ 
ren women come and tie strips of cloth to the fretted 
screens of the tomb, hoping that their wombs will be 
opened. 

It is hard to think that Akbar planted jasmine 
gardens and shady trees inside these dry battlements. 
There were streams, so one is told, there were blue- 
and-white dovecotes, and a cooing and a flutter of 
wings; horses and elephants by the thousand in the 
imperial stables. In one chequered courtyard hi^an 
chess was played with dancing-girls as the pieces. 
Hour after hour, below the central pillar of the 
Diwan-i-Khas, Akbar took part in the delightful 
cut and thrust of philosophical argument. All of this 
was built up in fourteen years. Two years later, 
Akbar gave the city to the bats and lizards. Yet he 
inscribed a very suitable message over the main gate, 
where it can still be read, 172 feet up from the lowMt 
step - And Jesus, on whom be peace, said: The world is 
a bridge, pass over it, but build no house upon it. 

(Map IX.) 


FATEHPUR SIKRI-FLORENCE 



Cinnamon and mint 

F E Z, one of the chief cities of Morocco, between the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, breaks suddenly on 
the newcomer as he approaches by road. 

A rocky upland drops away violently into a deep 
valley, which is filled with a mass of tall stone build¬ 
ings intersected by narrow alleys and surmounted 
by the domes and minarets. The sudden apparition 
of this engulfed city is both inspiring and startling. 
It gives an impression of independent existence, of a 
life that may be touched and tasted, and perhaps 
comprehended, but not interfered with or dominated 
by any influence from outside. 

This impression is only deepened when one enters 
the city. It is a beautiful maze of narrow streets that 
mount and descend the slopes by gentle steps, their 
stone pavements overhung by balconies and arcades, 
their walls pierced with shadowy doorways, arches 
and alleys. Fez is made of stone and not mud; and 
so is free altogether from the tatty appearance of 
most Arab towns. 

Of the mosques, the greatest is the Karouine 
Mosque. 1 ts lofty roof, supported on arches rising from 
366 pillars, covers an enormous area, and attached 
to it are many colleges and students’ lodgings, since 
this is one of the famous centres of Islamic learning. 

The stranger, unless he is a Muslim, may not enter 
the mosques of Fez; he can only admire their mosaic 
entrance halls, their towers glazed with bluish-green 
tiles and their lofty galleries and minarets against the 
burning sky. 

But he can wander for hours, days and weeks, 
through the passages of the Souk, the market quar¬ 
ter. These passages are shaded by low coverings of 
palm-leaves which filter the sharp light and form 
shadow-patterns on the pavements and the small 
stone squares. 

Fountains tinkle in niches of mosaic tiles in the 
angles of shadowy walls. Everywhere one smells the 
fresh mint for mint tea, and cinnamon. Merchants 
trade from curtained alcoves set in the wall, scarcely 
larger than a couple of cofiios. Stalls are crowded with 
hot fritters, cakes, pastries, carpets and cloths, cop¬ 
per, brass, silverware, pottery, jewellery, leather- 
work and ornamented weapons. But the supreme de¬ 
light of the markets of Fez is the quarter of the crafts¬ 
men, where every street belongs to a different trade, 
tailors and shoemakers, tanners and weavers, and in 
one hilly knot of streets the metal workers, making 


the walls echo with their incessant hammering and 
tapping. 

This is Fas el Bali {Fez the Old). Across on the 
other side of the Wad Fas, the river lined with gar¬ 
dens, lies Fas el Jadid - New Fez. But this ‘new 
Fez’ was built in the thirteenth century. Today it is 
mainly an administrative centre and the site of the 
Mellah, the Jewish quarter. The really new Fez, the 
modern European town, stands apart, a quarter of 
dull provincial Frenchness with the heaviness of 
oflicialdom and none of the French gaiety of Oran 
or Casablanca. It is unbearable to walk down these 
long open unsuitable French avenues in the hot 
Moroccan sun. Best to return to the little river flow¬ 
ing through its quiet section of Fez, pool after pool, 
banked with low stone, the foliage of the trees dip¬ 
ping almost into the smooth grey water. This is 
typical of the Arab genius for shade, quiet and cool¬ 
ness in a hot climate. (Map VIII.) 

illustration: Page 269. 


The jlower of cities 

FLORENCE, the capital city of Tuscany, should 
be seen first of all from the height of San Miniato al 
Monte. Standing in front of the church and Michel¬ 
angelo’s vine-covered fortifications, one looks down 
over cypresses to that Florence which gave such hap¬ 
piness and delight to the medieval poet, Lapo Gianni. 
There, as in Gianni’s lines, are still 

The Amo like fine balsam. 

The silvered walls of Florence, 

The streets paved with crystal. 

High, battlemented fortresses. 

Gianni wanted the air always to be temperate and 
vernal, he wanted a thousand ladies and girls to sing 
with him evening and morning, he wanted to be 
beautiful as Absalom, strong as Samson and wise as 
Solomon; he supposes he ought to go to Paradise, 
but would rather stay in Florence, young, healthy, 
happy and free from care as long as the world lasts! 
That was the spirit of the making of Florence. 

From this view outside San Miniato one sees the 
terracotta level of tiles broken by four buildings 
which involve most of the history of Florence. First 
comes the pink-and-green campanile, designed and 
partly built by Giotto; then, alongside, the cathedral 
capped by the huge dome, raised there in 1420 by 
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Filippo Brunellesclii, the first dome built in western 
Europe since classical times. A little behind is the 
grey church of San Lorenzo, in pietra serena, re-built 
by Brunelleschi for Cosimo dei Medici, joined to the 
Medici tombs under their smaller dome. On the site 
of San Lorenzo there has been a church since a.d. 
303. The fourth building is the tower of the Signoria, 
from which Tuscany and medieval commerce were 
governed. Outside the Signoria, Michelangelo’s 
David was first erected in 1506 near the place on the 
piazza where Savonarola was burnt in 1498 - an event 
which was the catharsis of Florence. The David there 
now is a replica; for the original one must go to the 
Accademia. 

The city is girdled by a crescent of the Apennines, 
which are always visible. Above it, on one of the 
foothills, is Fiesole, which was the ancient rival of 
Florence. Tliere the Etruscans once lived, and there 
in the little museum are tombs of these bearded 
people, reclining on the lids, with their pointed faces 
and slanting, secretive amused eyes. 

At the foot of the steep path dowm from San 
Miniato the whole babel of Florentine life breaks 
out, in the midmost city. Part of the centre was re¬ 
designed when Florence was the Italian capital for a 
while in the late eighteen-sbeties. These nineteenth- 
century squares and tree-lined boulevards are pleas¬ 
ant and undistinguished enough, and they have not 
been able to disturb the centuries-old artisan life, 
which ignores all modem attempts at civic grandeur 
in a way intimate and unabashed. Workshops are 
can-ed out of old walls and old palaces. The entrance 
is often a hole into a dark cavern. Outside shoes or 
straw hats hang in decorative rows above the pave¬ 
ment. Smells curl out persuasively - the smell of 
wood-shavings, of wine, of Parmesan, of Floren¬ 
tine beef-steaks; all, it must be said, now and then 
mingling with whiffs from the liberally provided 
pisciatoi. Leather shops, book-binderies (with hand- 
blocked papers in the window), jewellers’ shops on 
the Ponte Vecchio (on which there is a bust of the 
master goldsmith, Benvenuto Cellini), with cameos, 
coral, amber, turquoise and trays of unset stones, 
fruit-stalls propping themselves on the massive 
palaces around the church of San Lorenzo, roast pigs 
transfixed on long poles, sweet-stalls where the pro¬ 
prietor kneads and mauls and slaps his mess of col¬ 
oured sugar - all this, and the obscenity of the Meat 
Market, red with carcasses from floor to roof, is 
Florence, which is both a city of living people and a 
fossil city of the arts. 


After dark, shops stay open and families move into 
the piazzas and the cafes, where sometimes one has 
the luck to hear a genuine improvisaiore. His accom¬ 
panist strings out a melody on the guitar, the audi¬ 
ence shouts a theme and he elaborates it with com¬ 
plicated rhyme schemes, verbal jokes, wit and th.e 
broadest allusions; his eyes roll, his face contorts, he 
becomes a hundred characters, hand on his hip, he 
turns round and round with a sexy lift of his behind. 
The diners cheer and bang their glasses on the table. 

All this pullulation is contained within the Bru- 
nelleschian framework. Great palaces stand four¬ 
square - urbane fortresses which are forbiddingly 
private, with windows like closed eyes. But in the 
central courtyards are delightful fountains, formal 
gardens, staircases and loggias of magnificence. In 
the palaces the great salons are grand enough for the 
pictures, the sculpture, the marriage-chests, the 
maiolica, the textiles which they once housed, out of 
the ancient grandeur and productivity of Florence, 
and which have now been gathered into the museums. 
The collections of the Uffizi, the Pitti, the Accademia, 
the Church of San Marco, the Bibliotheca Lauren- 
tiana make Florence an object of fierce pride to the 
citizens. Any workman in the streets will tell you what 
pictures you ought to see in the Uffizi. The churches, 
beautiful in themselves, contain masterpieces in 
abundant insouciance, and are the setting for elabor¬ 
ate ceremonials such as the feast of San Lorenzo on 
10 August, supposedly the hottest day of the year. 
Bishops, choirs and orchestras, servers and clouds of 
incense, and people crowding to the altar rail of the 
church celebrate on this day the fiery grilling of the 
saint. Outside there is a special display of cool red 
water-melons in his honour. 

Centre of the most wonderful culture since Athens, 
of the earliest and purest manifestations of the Re¬ 
naissance, still one of the loveliest cities of the world, 
Florence easily absorbs all the tourists who have 
crowded there since the romantic re-discovery of its 
delights in the nineteenth century. Earnest Germans, 
well-tumed-out Americans with loud voices, English 
showing their hairy knees or sagging like captains of 
Girl Guides are some of the sights, no less than a 
Botticelli or the midday eaters of spaghetti. One 
may always escape to the most solemn chapel, 
where Masaccio’s hieratic figures stand on the walls 
subdued in colours, in an absolute stillness. (Map III.) 

illustration: Page 38. 
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The sacred cone 

FUJIYAMA, 12,389 feet high, stands simply and 
superbly by itself just over fifty miles from Tokyo. 

White or different coloured according to the time 
of year and the time of day, it is always appearing 
and disappearing from different points of vantage, 
just as though one were turning over the prints of 
Hokusai’s Hundred Views of Fuji. From a suburb of 
Tokyo it is not generally visible, but climb to the top 
of a water-tank in the garden of a western-style 
suburban house on a clear day; and there it is, far off, 
serene, perfectly shaped. From Hayama, a pleasure 
resort on the sea near Tokyo, one can sec Fuji over 
the water. On tiring, crowded train journeys from 
Tokyo, this sacred, but all the same this winter- 
sports mountain, suddenly pops up or towers up 
through the window. It always looks slightly unreal, 
not quite, somehow, in its plane. Admirers of Fuji 
advise the visitor not to go right up to the mountain 
and attempt the fairly easy climb to the top of the 
crater. From too near its cold perfection is destroyed. 

Early Japanese painters were influenced by the 
Chinese tradition, and painted ideal or imaginary 
mountains, Hokusai (1760-1849), if he had stuck 
to the tradition, would have thought it vulgar to 
depict even Fuji from the life. In fact, by drawing 
Fuji’s perfect cone in curl of a wave, or rising out of 
its trees beyond the hills, or showing above the stacks 
of a timber-yard, or below the string of a kite, Hoku¬ 
sai fixed a profound emotion of the Japanese. No 
subsequent painter has made much of Fuji. Hokusai 
had eaten it up. But as one travels about in Japan in 
the orbit of the mountain, it is Hokusai that the 
landscape appears to be imitating. (Map X.) 

illustration: Plate 5. 
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Islands bewitched 

GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, Pacific Ocean, ly¬ 
ing on the equator some 600 miles off the South 
American coast. 


These desolate, fantastic islands, home of fantastic 
creatures, were discovered in 1535 by Fray Tomas 
dc Berlanga, Bishop of Panama. They looked, he 
thought, ‘as though God had caused it to rain 
stones’; and they were called Islas dc los Galdpiv^os, 
‘Tortoise Islands’, from the giant tortoises which 
crawl over the sharp, sun-heated lava. A later desig¬ 
nation for them was Las Islas Encanfadas, the En¬ 
chanted Isles. 

Volcanic, unfriendly and waterless, except after the 
rains, these Enchanted or Bewitched Islands are 
famous for an odd reptilian fauna, not only the giant 
tortoises, familiar in zoos, but giant lizards - the 
Giant Land Iguanas, which sleep and blink under the 
prickly-pear bushes (and eat the leaves, thorns and 
all), and the Giant Marine Iguanas, which feed on 
seaweed among the surf. Landscape and reptiles to¬ 
gether look like illustrations from some adventure 
in space travel, or like a prehistoric tableau in a 
museum. But there are more homely animals too, 
goats, pigs, donkeys and even cats. They are either 
survivors of shipwrecks or feral descendants of 
domestic animals placed speculatively on the various 
islands. Sea-lions crowd in on the Humboldt current 
and make themselves at home. 

Charles Darwin came to the islands on the Beof;le 
in 1835, and studied the isolation of these reptiles 
and other creatures, which helped him to the hypo¬ 
thesis of evolution. It is curious - but he was then 
young - to think of the great Victorian naturalist 
going for Giant Tortoise rides. ‘I frequently got on 
their backs, and then giving a few raps on the hinder 
part of their shells, they would rise up and walk 
away; - but I found it very difficult to keep my bal¬ 
ance.’ Darvvin’s account was read by Herman Mel¬ 
ville. The great naturalist was ‘always amused’ to see 
how a Giant Tortoise, whenever he passed, would 
draw in its head and fall to the ground, ‘uttering a 
deep hiss’. The great writer was horrified: in The 
Encantadas, his symbolic account of the islands, he 
wrote, ‘No voice, no low, no howl is heard; the 
chief sound of life here is a hiss’. 

Melville imagined the spirit of the Bewitched 
Islands wailing for mercy - ‘Send Lazarus that he 
may dip the tip of his finger in water’, the spirit says, 
‘and cool my tongue, for I am tormented in this 
flame.’ The Galdpagos Islands belong to Ecuador, and 
a few Ecuadorians live at Floreana on Charles Island. 
Whalers and buccaneers made use of Charles Island, 
where flints and pottery also prove a much older occu¬ 
pation by Indians from South America. (Map Xll.) 
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Pineapples and stag-heads 


GANGTOK, deep in richly wooded mountains, is 
the capital of Sikkim, the independent State under 
Indian protection which lies between southern Tibet 
and the northern tip of Bengal. 

Sunday, which is the Imi or market day, is the time 
for appreciating Gangtok as a meeting point and 
mixing point of cultures. Early in the morning the 
Indian merchants from far-away Gujerat pull back 
the sliding doors of their shops, curl up on their 
divans, puff at their hookahs and wait for customers. 
In a little niche at the back of the shops are their 
account books, which they worship (literally) on one 
day in the year, an event which gives them a religious 
excuse to collect old debts. They run a monopoly 
in sugar, cloth, etc. In other shops blacksmiths and 
goldsmiths hammer away at Indian gold or silver 
bangles, Nepalese finger-rings and nose-rings, and 
Tibetan tea-sets. Very soon Nepalese and Sikkimese 
villagers arrive in their Sunday best, in Nepalese or 
Tibetan style clothes, carrying bags of rice from their 
own fields, bringing to market sugar-cane, oranges, 
pomegranates, pineapples, bananas. To their native 
costume the village women are inclined to add Wes¬ 
tern high-heeled shoes - the higher the better, and 
one sees these pretty well-built country wenches pain¬ 
fully strutting in tight shoes with six-inch heels. 

At its peak the hat outdoes London’s Petticoat 
Lane; here are not only the village people, but the 
young sons of well-to-do Sikkimese landowners in 
smart Western suits; tall, strapping, simple Tibetan 
muleteers, down from the snows after having un¬ 
loaded their bales of wool in Gangtok; brisk, shrewd 
Nepalese in gnome-like caps; Indian betel-nut sellers 
with betel-stained teeth, spitting left and right; horses, 
mules, donkeys muzzling into the crowd. 

The houses and buildings in Gangtok are also curi¬ 
ously mixed. The palace of the Maharajah combines 
features of Tibetan architecture with those of a 
Georgian country mansion. Side by side one may see 
two other buildings, the Maharajah’s private monas¬ 
tery, and White Hall. The monastery is completely 
Tibetan; White Hall, in memory of Sir Claude White, 
a past political officer of Sikkim, completely Eng¬ 
lish. The monastery is clean and airy, the murals, the 
intricate, exquisite carvings on the altars, pillars, 
windows and doorways, display superb skill and 
taste; though the monastery has electric light. White 
Hall has walked out of Folkestone or Southend. 


Here there is the click of billiard balls, herestage and 
cinema shows are put on during festivals; and the 
building contains its banal, expectedly unexpected 
objects - stag-heads, a testimony to the sahibs of the 
British Raj, a few boxes of shabby Himalayan butter¬ 
flies, many shelves of old dust-laden books, mostly 
in English, old swords, old guns, old bayonets from 
the Napoleonic Wars and a German steel helmet 
of the First World War. 

Snowy Himalayan ranges tower over Gangtok; 
where in winter there is a famous monastic dance 
propitiating the god of Kinchinjunga, the third highest 
mountain in the world, which glitters away to the 
north-west. (Map IX.) 


Lakes of two landscapes 

GARDA, the largest of the Lombard lakes of 
Northern Italy, and the most individual. 

Garda has two landscapes. If you come from the 
south across the delicious plain of Lombardy, and of 
warm earth, olives and lemon groves, it is a garden 
lake. Sermione, on its peninsula, its ‘all but island’, 
where the Roman poet Catullus spent his leisure, has 
all the intimate charm of the little townships of the 
plain, with the grace of water added. It has Roman 
remains, a round-towered, crenellated medieval cas¬ 
tle, bowering trees, and creepers, and autumn-flaming 
figs. Between Peschiera and Desenzano steamers 
potter across the blue water, laden with peasants, 
fruit baskets, hens and tourists. Among the warm 
groves and gentle sunny inclines of the western shore, 
innumerable pensions and hotels cater for the elderly. 

Go northward along the thirty-two miles of the 
lake, and both atmosphere and aspect change. T^e 
road plunges through long grey miles of tunnelling 
in the side of the limestone mountains. The moun¬ 
tainside hangs over more steeply, and casts a shadow 
on the wind-chopped waters of the lake. Scrub and 
bare white soil succeed a richness of vegetation. On 
the eastern side rises the high, grey, barren mass of 
Monte Baldo, scene of bitter fighting in the G^t 
War. At the narrow tip stands Riva, a faded little 
town with a remnant of an old Austrian elegance. 
Here the peasants sell long branches with lemons 
gleaming among the green leaves. (Map III.) 

illustration: Page 79. 
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DUBROVNIK, on ihc Adriatic coast of Yugoslavia 





performance of ‘ Jedermann ’ by Hofmannsthal in front of the Cathedral. 
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K ANO^» Ce\Ion. The Temple ol ihc looih. 
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OHRID, Yugoslavia. Church of St. Naum. 
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oM ORD, High Street and College quadrangles. 
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cwTiRuuRY, ihc Cathedral and the Close. 
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ihc church ol La Compania 
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GARDAR-GLENDALOUGH 



Greenland In the Middle . l^es 

GARDAR (Igaliko), in the south-west of Green¬ 
land. Here was the cathedral of the medieval settlers 
of Greenland and the meeting-place of the Greenland 
alihing or parliament. 

The Icelandic outlaw Eric the Red discovered 
Greenland - which he called ‘the green land’ to 
attract settlers - and in a.d. 985 his report induced 
300 Icelanders to settle the fjords just around Cape 
Farewell, the southern tip of Greenland, on the side 
facing America. Other settlers moved up north-west, 
and the two coastal settlements were known as the 
Eystribygd and the Vestribygd. 

The colonies developed till they contained about 
280 farms and several thousand inhabitants. The cli¬ 
mate was too cold for cereals, the settlers depending 
on cattle-meat, milk, cheese, etc. At Gardar, in the 
Eystribygd, on low meadows by Igaliko Fjord, stood 
the red sandstone cathedral of St Nicholas, a small 
building about eighty-five feet long and fourteen feet 
wide; and on the Icelandic pattern (see Thingvellir), 
the althing or parliament met at Gardar every year. 
The Greenlanders also had a Benedictine nunnery 
and an Augustinian monastery. 

What happened to the Greenlanders is not clear. 
The smaller Vestribygd was abandoned somewhere 
about 1325, the Eystribygd by the end of the fifteenth 
century. Supply ships had ceased coming from Eur¬ 
ope and the climate had grown colder, which also 
brought down the Eskimos from the north. It is 
usually maintained that the inhabitants degenerated 
and were at last over\vhelmed by the Eskimos. But 
it is at least possible that a remnant sailed away - 
perhaps to North America, which had been dis¬ 
covered by Leif Ericsson (the son of Eric the Red) 
and which the Greenlanders must often have visited. 
A few European forage plants and weeds still grow 
around the old farmsteads. Medieval garments ex¬ 
cavated from the frozen soil of the graveyards are 
preserved in the National Museum at Copenhagen. 
(Map XI.) 


An English shrine 

GLASTONBURY, a small town in Somerset, 
the site of a ruined Benedictine abbey, has been one 
G 


of England’s holiest places for over nine hundred 
years. For miles across the fertile agricultural land to 
the east one is beckoned to the town and its legends 
by the blue isolated hill of Glastonbury Tor. 

Pilgrims have visited Glastonbury as a shrine so 
ancient that legend and fact are jumbled together in¬ 
extricably. Saxon kings respected Glastonbury. Be¬ 
fore the .Anglo-Saxon penetration it seems to have 
been one of the holy places of the Celtic church, 
visited by St Patrick, St Bridget and St David. In the 
Middle Ages legend waxed and spread: St Joseph of 
Arimathea had led the companions of St Philip to 
Glastonbury: 'We are weary all’, he is supposed to 
have exclaimed, thrusting his staff into Weary All 
Hill, where it rooted as a hawthorn, which flowered 
miraculously and unseasonably at Christmas. Joseph 
of Arimathea shared Glastonbury with King Arthur: 
in the twelfth century Giraldus Cambrensis reported 
that Arthur’s body, or rather his enormous bones, 
had been discovered at Glastonbury in a hollow 
oak tree. Arthur was made into a descendant of St 
Joseph, and the Holy Grail was supposed to have 
been buried on Chalice Hill, where it poured out a 
spring of healing water. So Tennyson, in a last un¬ 
critical and romantic recension, wrote of Glaston¬ 
bury, and the Grail and the Thorn: 

The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own... 
Arimathaean Joseph, journeying brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 

And then awhile it bode; and if a man 
Could touch or sec it, he was hc.alcJ at ona\ 

By faith, of all his ills. 

But that was long after the holiness had departed. 
The splendid abbey was suppressed in 1539; and now 
only a few grey fragments of the chancel and the tran¬ 
septs stick out of the grass. The noble Tor apart, G las- 
tonbury, indeed, has become plain, straggling, and 
disappointing. The name Glastonbury contains the 
Celtic word for woad, the cruciferous dye plant which 
was still grown here in the Middle Ages, and was a 
source of wealth to the Benedictine monks. (Map I.) 

illustration: Page 134. 


Vale of Sei'cn Churches 

GLEND.ALOUGH, in Ireland, isasecluded vale 
in the Wicklow mountains. On the floor of the vale. 
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The city of Gloucester 


three and a half miles long, are two lakes, very black. 
The upper one, much larger, is the making of a wild, 
gloomy ravine. Pine trees rise tier on tier up the sides 
of the enclosing mountains, and a torrent pours 
down in cascades of white foam on to a beach at the 
south end of the lake. 

St Kevin came to live here in the sixth century, 
here he built his hut and practised his austerities. 
Later he was joined by others, and a little monastic 
settlement came into being. A cave said to have been 
used by St Kevin as a retreat for solitary meditation 
is close by in the mountainside, about fifty feet 
above the lake. (The interior looks as rf it had been 
artificially enlarged.) According to the legend a 
woman St Kevin had loved before he became a her¬ 
mit traced him to the cave. When she appeared at 
the mouth of the cave, he rushed out and flung her 
into the lake. 

The first of the churches which afterwards gave 
the Glendalough the name of the Seven Churches 
still stands there, in a churchyard with Celtic crosses, 
one of the earliest Christian churches of Ireland. 
Gradually the settlement expanded. Its main site was 
now on the north shore of the lower lake, a more 
open situation at the entrance to the cul-de-sac. Here 
monastic buildings, churches, chapels and a round 
tower had been erected by the ninth century, en¬ 
closed in an outer wall. A stream from the lake ran 
through the middle. To support the monks a large 
acreage beyond the walls was cultivated. Glendalough 
had become a seat of learning, a place with a library 
of manuscripts and with ecclesiastical treasures of 
gold and silver. The most perfect of the remains are 
now the Round Tower, 110 feet high, and a chapel, 
called St Kevin's (though it was probably built three 
centuries after his death), which with its high-pitched 
roof and round belfry is contemporary with the few 
Anglo-Saxon buildings that still stand in England, 
though its air is more antique and rustic and less re¬ 
lated to any Roman mode. 

Glendalough is only ten miles inland, so it was 
raided, when they had the chance, by the Vikings. 
That may explain the purpose of the round tower 
(and other such towers in Ireland): monastic treas¬ 
ures were taken up the tower for safety. Marauders 
in a hurry for loot would have found it difficult to 
break into, and impossible to burn down. The tower 
is the first building to be seen as you approach. It 
creates at once a sense of mystery, and gives extra 
strangeness to the black valley. (See also Skellig 
Michael.) (Map II.) 


GLOUCESTER, in south-western England,upon 
the river Severn, is one of the more fascinating ex¬ 
amples of a transitional city, caught uncomfortably 
between the past and the present. 

Guidebooks now incline to be curt about Glou¬ 
cester the moment they have finished discussing its 
superb cathedral, which rises above the city like veils 
of lace turned into stone; and at Gloucester, it is true, 
you will not find any more what the English mean by 
a cathedral city. Cars park upon asphalt (where a 
placid lawn might be expected) up to the doors of 
the Cathedral. Medieval houses become fish-and- 
chip shops, are cemented, plated, transformed, or 
else pulled down to make room for multiple stores. 

Named Glevum, a small colonia, or settlement of 
Roman ex-servicemen, was founded here about a.d. 
97, and developed into a city at this first point along 
the Severn where this difficult river could easily be 
forded or bridged. Gloucester owed much to rich 
farm land, local wool and local iron. A castle, and re¬ 
ligious houses - especially the abbey of the Benedic¬ 
tines, who built what is now the Cathedral - made it 
a city of note in the Middle Ages; but it was not the 
great outlet and inlet its place on the map would sug¬ 
gest. Enormous tides, shifting sandbanks and the 
‘bore’, or tidal wave, made the Severn dangerous to 
navigate. Boats only made the passage once a fort¬ 
night on the spring tides. 

Gloucester declined. In 1487 the mayor spoke of its 
‘great ruin and decay’. The monasteries were dis¬ 
solved. Gloucester stagnated and went on decaying 
through the centuries. At last a ship canal was plan¬ 
ned to obviate the windings and dangers of the Sev¬ 
ern, the promoters claiming that by the canal ‘the larg¬ 
est American or West Indiaman’ would be able to 
pass on in perfect safety, with standing rigging, to the 
city of Gloucester.’ The canal was opened in 1827, a 
pipe-line for a sudden belated inrush of the new ma¬ 
chine age into old, tattered, belated medievalism. In 
a century and a quarter factories and the distributing 
trade have changed the character and look of the city, 
and changed the people. The huge cathedral - the 
building in which the late or Perpendicular style ot 
English Gothic was developed and in which are buned 
King Edward II and a son of William the Conquer¬ 
or, whose coloured wooden effigy writhes on the 
chancel floor - broods on top of overcrowded streets 
which it has been unable to protect. As if the old cen- 
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turies of decay had deprived Gloucester of its nei^c 
and its pride, the new buildings on the medieval 
ground plan, though efficient, are mean or hideous. 
Gloucester’s industrial present is still short of being 
the absolute victor, but it is this blend, or acidulous 
conflict of two worlds, which makes Gloucester more 
worth a visit than guide books allow. (Map I.) 


Goa dourado 

GO.4, 250 miles down the Malabar coast south of 
Bombay, is both a territory and a pair of towns, one 
alive and one dead: it is most of Portuguese India, 
and also Nova Goa, New Goa, more commonly 
known as Panjim, the modem capital, and Goa Vel- 
ha. Old Goa, five miles away and once the Rome of 
the Indies, the magnificent city of Goa dourado or 
‘Golden Goa’. 

Old Goa raises a mixture of emotions; and two 
ways of getting there are instructive, either motoring 
down from Bombay and descending through the 
vegetative sparkle and wateriness of the Western 
Ghats, and realizing how these mountains enclose 
the Goa territory on the east, or else going by steamer 
from Bombay to the pink houses, the scents - pleas¬ 
ant ones, including the scent of roses - the cashew 
trees and coconut palms and the lassitude of Panjim 
(which has less than 15,(XX) people) and imagining, 
however different the boat and the circumstances, a 
Portuguese landfall there in the sixteenth century. 
Panjim and Goa Velha are both on a large island en¬ 
circled, not so obviously, by the tidal creeks of a 
river. From Panjim you can motor five miles to Old 
Goa along a causeway, over salt marsh; or again you 
can be anciently Portuguese, going upriver by launch, 
through a green world; you then land at the stepsi 
and walk under the white Arch of the Viceroy, whose 
palace stood alongside, and begin to explore a green 
area of dereliction. 

In 1510 this Arabic trade settlement of Goa was 
captur^ by Afonso de Albuquerque (it was eleven 
years since Vasco da Gama had made the first Euro¬ 
pean voyage to the Indies). Before the century was 
out, Goa had become a city of fine houses, gardens 
and fountains, of monasteries, chapels, churches 
(ffiere were half a hundred churches) around and 
beyond the building you now discover first in your 


exploration; which is the cathedral of St Catherine, 
on whose day, 25 November, in 1510, Goa had been 
finally assaulted and captured. 

It was not for nothing that Gongora wrote of the 
ships of Covetousness which conquered calms and 
shipwrecks, came to the aromatic lawn where the 
wing of the Phoenix uncurved ‘a flying rainbow in 
the sky’, and pressed 

Onward to kiss the kingdoms of the Dawn 

Whose purple seas the clearest pearls supply. 

Whose secret mines can bring 

The noblest settings - for such gems - of gold. 

Here in this entrepot for two worlds you could buy 
pearls, coral, rubies, golden jewellery, silks, China 
porcelain, ambergris and other spices and lacquered 
furniture. Fine gentlemen and ladies were carried in 
fine palanquins (they also shivered and sweated with 
fever). The bells sounded from all the churches. The 
display of layman’s wealth and ecclesiastical wealth 
was prodigious. The Englishman John Fryer, who 
was here in 1675, remarked upon the cleanliness of 
the streets, but added they were so clean only because 
the Portuguese relieved themselves on the tops of 
their houses instead of down below. By the time of 
his arrival, Goa was already declining. The streets 
he saw have now gone. Most of the churches, chapels, 
monasteries and houses have gone. But the cathedral 
still raises its white, severe, shapely, early seventeenth- 
century facade and its white bell tower above the 
square. This is the archiepiscopal church of Portu¬ 
guese India. 

For major festivals - above all for St Catherine’s 
day on 25 November - bus-loads come over from 
Panjim. On 25 November, governor, archbishop and 
all arrive. There is a pontifical high mass and a pro¬ 
cession. Otherwise Old Goa both endures and de¬ 
cays in a quiet sultriness. It has now lost the greatest 
of all its festivals, which used to occur whenever 
there was an Exposition of the sacred and uncor¬ 
rupted body of St Francis Xavier, the missionary 
saint. He lies very splendidly encased in one of the 
chapels of the Bom Jesus, across this empty square, 
opposite the cathedral. The cathedral face is made of 
stucco. The Jesuit church of Bom Jesus, the Infant 
Jesus, has an elaborated facade of black granite. In 
the chapel, a silver shrine, ringed with silver angels, 
on tiers of yellow, red and green jasper and alabaster, 
holds the coffin which holds in turn the shrivelled 
body. St Francis Xavier died in 1552. It was the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany who gave him the sarcophagus 
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in 1655, in return for the pillow his head lay on; and 
here he has presided over the decay of Goa, decaying 
rather more slowly himself. 

He is far from complete. One toe on his right foot 
vanished, no one knows how. Another toe was bitten 
off in 1554 by a Portuguese lady, who wanted a relic; 
a third toe of the right foot fell off when the body was 
exhibited in 1859. Since 1902 part of that toe has 
been in a golden monstrance in the Bom Jesus, the 
other part was sent to Spain to a lady aristocrat of 
the family of St Francis. He lacks a right arm as well; 
it was cut off and divided into relics by order of 
the Pope in 1614. Also in spite of holiness, and tassels 
of ambergris inside the coffin, he was crumbling so 
much under his vestments at the time of his last Ex¬ 
position, in the nineteen-thirties, that he has now 
been sealed away for ever. His little claw-like feet 
protruding from glass will never again be kissed by 
pilgrims from all over India, who carried away 
'Special Blessed Tapes, giving the exact measurement 
of the Saint’s Body'. 

The Cathedral, the Bom Jesus and the House of 
the Jesuits alongside will no doubt continue to sur¬ 
vive, inside this palm forest. Otherwise, most of the 
huge convent of St Monica has vanished, the church 
of St Augustine has fallen, and most of the convent 
and church of St Francis, to name only a few. It is 
pleasant still to find the little chapel of St Anthony 
of Padua intact on the Mount of the Holy Rosary, 
because he was the saint of mariners, to whom Por¬ 
tuguese captains paid their devoirs for the long voy¬ 
age back around the Cape, or the long voyage on¬ 
ward to Macao. A small chapel of St Catherine be¬ 
hind the cathedral also continues to mark the gate 
by which the Portuguese carried Goa in 1510. 

This present state of Goa Velha is the climax of a 
long process. The square mile or so of the main city 
was in a bad way, except for the churches and the 
monasteries, a hundred and fifty years ago. At the 
end of the eighteenth century the government moved 
to Panjim, which was less malarial. The canons and 
the monks and the nuns and the Jesuits stayed be¬ 
hind until in 1835 Portuguese religious houses were 
suppressed. That was decisive. It was now only a mat¬ 
ter of time before the monsoon rains pulled down 
most of everything. Bom Jesus and the cathedral 
excepted. 

Camoens wrote of Victory weaving coronets of 
palm-leaf for Afonso de Albuquerque’s brow. The 
palm-leaves now wave and rattle over so much of 
Albuquerque’s city that in the end one gets back to 


the hotel in Panjim without regret. One enjoys the 
coloured houses with their red or green shutters, one 
enjoys ice-cream and the wonderful Goan mangoes 
(of which one of the most luscious kinds is named 
Xavier, after the saint), and bathing on the Malabar 
beaches so long and so white against the Arabian 
Sea. Congress long ago wrote and spoke against the 
lethargy and backwardness of Portuguese India. 
Goa will be taken over by India, no doubt. Mean¬ 
while the Portuguese were there before the British, 
and are there - for a while - after the British have 
gone. Ironically as the churches of Goa dourado de¬ 
cay, Hindu temples influenced by them in style sur¬ 
vive and are used not far away at Mardol, Manyesha, 
and elsewhere. (S’ec also Cape of Good Hope, Sofala, 
Sokotra, Macao.) (Map IX.) 


7 stayed there, not without shuddering' 


GORDALE SCAR, near Malham, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, is one of the large-scale and 
most affecting freaks of nature in the British Isles, a 
solemn gorge opening into the limestone, threaded 
by a stream and a waterfall. The whole limestone 
neighbourhood in the West Riding is full of wonders, 
caves, pot-holes, gorges, limestone pavements, 
streams that appear and disappear, water-worn 
natural sculpture, rare flowers. 

Even in the era of cars, Gordale retains its seclu¬ 
sion, reached as it is only by a footpath from the lane 
out of Malham village - a path by the stream, over 
smooth short grass, which does not at first reveal 
anything of the gap ahead in the limestone slopes. A 
turn, a few more yards, and one is within the grasp of 
a huge hand or fist of rock, stratified grey and black 
precipices which reach up toward the clouds. The 
chasm is a great water-worn cave of which the roof 
has long ago collapsed. At the far end water tumbles 
down, in a series of waterfalls, still slowly polishing 
and cutting a way through the carboniferous lime- 


3ne. ^ 

‘Consider yourself in a winding street, one ei^- 
enth-century traveller wrote of Gordale Scar, with 
)uses one hundred yards high on each side of you, 
en figure to yourself a cascade rushing from an 
iper window, and tumbling over carts, waggons, 
lien houses, etc., in promiscuous ruin.’ 
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Gray, the gentler poet of Stoke Poges churchyard, 
walked from Malham to the gorge on a gloomy, cold 
October day, with a north-cast wind, in 1769. ‘As 1 ad¬ 
vanced the crags seem’d to close in; but discovered a 
narrow entrance turning to the left between them. 1 
followed my guide a few paces, and lo, the hills 
open’d again into no large space, and then all further 
way is barred by a stream, that at the height of 
above fifty feet gushes from a hole in the rock, and 
spreading in large sheets over its broken front, dashes 
from steep to steep, and then rattles away in a torrent 
down the valley. The rock on the left rises perpen¬ 
dicular with stubbed yew trees and shrubs starting 
from its side, to the height of at least 300 feet: but 
those are not the things; it is that to the right under 
which you stand to see the fall, that forms the prin¬ 
cipal horror of the place. From its very base it begins 
to slope forwards over you in one black and solid 
mass without any crevice in its surface; and over¬ 
shadows half the area below with its dreadful canopy 
... I stay’d there (not without shuddering) a quarter of 
an hour, and thought my trouble richly paid, for the 
impression will last for life.’ 

Back in the ale-house at Malham, Gray found that 
three landscape painters had been there before him 
to record the features of Gordale for engravings. The 
most famous painting of Gordale Scar is by James 
Ward (1769-1859), and hangs in the Tate Gallery in 
London. (Ntip 1.) 

illustration: Plate 6. 


The greatest gash 

THE GRAND CANYON is an enormous gorge 
in northern Arizona, U.S.A., bitten out through 
millions of years by the turbulent silt-laden Colorado 
River, which, formed by the confluence of the Green 
and Grand Rivers, drains 300,000 square miles of 
mountainous plateau. 

Two hundred and seventeen miles long, four to 
eighteen miles wide and sometimes over a mile deep, 
it is perhaps the most American, the most self- 
explanatory and the most self-confident of natural 
prodigies. Standing upon the slightly lower South 
Rim, all the rusUc amenities of a National Park about 
you (with psychology students as your waitresses, and 
a bear or coyote perhaps rooting in the garbage at 
your cabiii’s back door), you stare down the Bright 
Angel Trail at the river hidden in its granite cleft far 


below, and then up at the misty coloured stratifica¬ 
tions of the opposite rim. This far rim is hallucina¬ 
tory with size, distance and heat-haze, and projects 
in front of itself a scries of precipitous mesas and 
buttes. ’The chasm’, E. M. Forster has written, ’is 
filled with unbelievable deposits ot rock which re¬ 
semble sphinxes draped in crimson shawls ... it 
frightens. There are many colours in it besides crim¬ 
son - strata of black and of white, and reds of ochre, 
and pale lilac. And the Colorado River itself is, when 
one gets down to it, still more sinister, for it is muddy 
white and very swift, and it rages like an infuriated 
maggot between precipices of granite, gnawing at 
them and cutting the canyon deeper.’ 

Towards evening, colour still more violent swells 
under merciful if enigmatic shadow, with cfTects 
which can sometimes be seen in Monet’s paintings of 
cliffs, or in bits of Arabia glimpsed from the Red Sea, 
one moment outdone by the next, one stridency fol¬ 
lowed by a stridency still fiercer. No wonder the 
guidebook says ’Hours, days, may be spent in emo¬ 
tional contemplation of this vast abyss’. No wonder 
it collects a series of tremendous statements. Here is 
’wildness so Godful, cosmic, primeval’, and vitality 
’such as neither Dante nor Milton in their most sub¬ 
lime conceptions ever even approached’. What (par¬ 
donable) banalities must have been uttered here by 
the inheritors of Victorian romanticism, faced by 
what amounts to a perpetual sunset! God, one feels 
at the Grand Canyon, invented technicolour first; 
while Nature turns out to have been the original pos¬ 
ter artist. The English tell the story of an American 
art historian in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
He looked through the portfolio of drawings by 
Michaelangelo, then turned to one of the officials and 
remarked ’Have you ever seen the Grand Canyon?’ 

To the Hopi Indians, who feared the Canyon and 
filled it with frightening myths, it was nevertheless the 
trail made by the God Ta-Vwoats when he took a 
mourning chief to find his wife in the other world; 
the river was an addition to hold back the unworthy. 
Garcia Lopez de Cdrdenas, travelling from New 
Mexico in 1540, was the first white man to know the 
Canyon, but it was not explored until as late as 1869, 
when Major J.W, Powell took a party through by 
boat. This was a brave undertaking, for there were 
persistent rumours of great waterfalls and of places 
where the Colorado ran underground. Three of his 
men, in fact, deserted and scaled the cliflfs, only to be 
killed by hostile Indians before they could escape 
(Map XL) 
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Death of an island 


GREAT BLASKET lies on the north side of 
Dingle Bay, off the Dingle peninsula, which is one of 
the curry-comb teeth, or fingers, projecting south¬ 
west from Ireland into the Atlantic. From point to 
point, island to mainland, there is less than a mile to 
negotiate (the usual passage to and from Dunquin is 
three miles), though the tide race across Blasket 
Sound can be severe and dangerous. Bathe off the 
White Strand near the village, which looks past the 
smaller island of Beginish towards the mainland, and 
one feels almost at once the tug of the water against 
one's legs. 

Perhaps Blasket is in some ways disappointing 
after its fame. In the Atlantic, off the Irish coast, 
one does not expect the paradise of a coral island. 
But one may come to Blasket thinking of the low, 
sandy Isles of Scilly (q.v.), or the Aran Islands to the 
north-east, which are rafts of limestone. Blasket, con¬ 
trariwise, is like some vast vessel turned upside down, 
three and three-quarter miles long and three-quarters 
of a mile wide. The prevailing colour is green. A great 
hill swells up immediately behind the village, a great 
sheep walk, with a keel sloping from 600 to 764 feet, 
and then to nearly 1,000 feet over cliffs that face the 
open Atlantic between Inishtooskert and the light¬ 
house island of Tearaght. To the south the green 
sides sweep down towards the sea, now and then with 
a black bite taken out of them by an inlet; and south¬ 
ward from the keel or hog’s back one looks across 
Dingle Bay, past Valentia Island and Bray Head to 
the blue Atlantic crag of Skellig Michael (q.v.), cap¬ 
ped with the cloud that often descends and hides the 
summits of Great Blasket. Crossing and landing at 
night is an experience 

... growing in the darkness. 

The shape of the Great Island 

Rose up out of the water hugely glooming 

And wearing lights like stars upon its brow. 

The friendliest scene is, or was, the village and the 
immediate slopes behind, where the little Kerry 
cattle were black against the green. Blue smoke 
drifted from each low white house; the level between 
the hill and Blasket Sound, divided into little fields, 
grew com, hay, potatoes. On a rough slip below the 
village, the black curraghs lay on their stands, glitter¬ 
ing, when one was turned over for launching, with 
mackerel scales. 

On the White Strand the islanders played hurley; 


The game was played ... without shoes or stockings, 
and we went in up to our necks whenever the ball 
went into the sea. Throughout the twelve days of 
Christmas time there wasn’t a man able to drive his 
cow to the hill for the stiffness in his back and bones; 
a pair or so would have a bruised foot, and another 
would be limping on one leg for a month.’ 

Visited in 1947, Blasket was the home of a dying 
community. In the thirties there were 200 people, 
speaking some of the purest and best Irish, among 
them forty or fifty schoolchildren. In 1947 there were 
twenty-eight people, and only one child. In the school- 
house-cum-chapel a statue of the Virgin stared at 
empty desks. All the freckled faces and the deep 
brown, sharp eyes were growing older. One elderly 
man had seven children, all off the island and some of 
them in America. Soon there would not be enough 
active men for a curragh, the tarred canvas boat pro¬ 
pelled by narrow oars moving around thole-pins. 
Over all the village hung the melancholy prospect of 
evacuation and the end of one of the ancient commu¬ 
nities of Western Europe, to whom scholars had come 
to learn Irish and to record stories and songs. 

A donkey hee-hawed. A visiting English child 
asked what the noise was, and the father of the seven 
vanished children replied, ‘The latest in radio sets.’ 
There was no radio on the island, since the islanders 
understood neither the English nor the Dublin Irish. 
At last in December 1953 the islanders left and went 
to new quarters provided for them on the peninsula. 
They still go back and forth to their sheep. 

The life on Blasket has been brilliantly described 
by island natives, Maurice O’Sullivan in Twenty 
Years A-Growing and Tomdso Cruhan in The Island- 
man; and also by Robin Flower in The Western Is¬ 
land-the life of a community with its own ways, its 
tales, its folk-songs, its patriarchal gentleness, its 
images from the environment of field, cliff and sea. 
untouched by the radio. Thus from Peig Sayers on 
Great Blasket, an English professor of Celtic lan¬ 
guages collected an Irish love-song, in which the girl s 
eyes were described as ‘greener than the dew-wet 
shamrock in the grass’. (Map II.) 


The greatest wall 

THE GREAT WALL of China, completed over 
twenty-two centuries ago by Shih Huang Ti, first 
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ruler of a unified China, stretches roughly east and 
west for 1.500 miles between the 100th and the i:0th 
meridian of longitude, making the boundary be¬ 
tween inner Mongolia and China proper. 

Like Hadrian’s wall built across the north of Eng¬ 
land some three centuries later, its purpose was to 
stabilize and simplify defence against the barbarians, 
in this case the nomadic Hsiung-nu, or Huns, whose 
cavalry had raided the settled farming communities 
of North China for many generations. Shih Huang 
Ti, who unified the old feudal states and declared 
himself emperor, had been King Cheng of Ch’in, 
along the River Wei, a country of hardy mountain¬ 
eers of the kind who have so often descended on the 
richer peasants of the river valley. He began the wall in 
214 B.c.,and more than three million soldiers and con¬ 
scripts are said to have been his labour force. Shih 
Huang Ti’s first concern was to destroy all the poli¬ 
tical and dynastic ties inside his empire. He divided 
the country into areas under the command of a civil 
administrator and a military governor, and a super¬ 
intendent over the other two. Office was to be based 
on wealth and senice, not on noble rank. The his¬ 
tories speak of Shih Huang Ti as ‘abolishing feudal¬ 
ism’; and he is the ‘ferocious beast’ who moved 
populations about wholesale, built roads and canals, 
and ordered the burning of all books, except those 
on ‘medicine, pharmacy, divination, agriculture and 
arboriculture’, in an effort to wipe out the moral and 
political teachings of feudalism. This purge made him 
the most anathematized man in Chinese history. 

Shih Huang Ti’s Great Wall is built of brick and 
stone, twenty to thirty feet high, with a forty-foot 
sentry tower every 200 yards. Much of the masonry 
is in e.xcellent condition still. It starts its long run in 
Hopeh province on the Gulf of Chihli at the castle of 
Shan Hai Kuan, where the gate is marked ‘First 
Gate of the Empire’, and it comes to an end at Chia 
Ku Kuan, on the frontier between Kansu and 
Sinkiang, after following the mountain tops and 
rising sometimes to more than 4,000 feet. 

Each sentry post held one soldier, and nine sol¬ 
diers patrolled a mile of wall. The melancholy of the 
soldier exiled in frontier service along the Wall often 
comes into T’ang poems: 

The horses are watered as I ford the autumn stream. 

The river is cold, the wind cuts like a knife; 

Across the flat plain the sun has not yet set; 

In the dwindling light we see Lin Tao. 

In former days battles were fought here by the Great Wall 
And valour flamed high. 


Beside us things new and old mingle in a common dust 
And white bones lie scattered among the wild wa’ds. 
(Wang Ch’ang-ling, translated by Soame Jenyns.) 

Some of the strategic passes crossed by the wall 
saw bloody actions in the recent Sino-Japanese war. 
(Map X.) 

illustration: Page 73. 


Lake of the gilded man 

G U AT.\ V IT A, the lake of El Dorado, the gilded 
man, occupies a mountain crater near the small town 
of Guatavita, in Central Colombia. It is about 
10,0(X) feet above sea-level, circular, half-a-mile 
across, and entirely surrounded by the high tree- 
covered walls of the crater, a calm grey lagoon, sel¬ 
dom visited. 

In the time of the conquistador Pizarro, an Indian 
reported that if the Spanish invaders would climb 
into this northern region they would come to a coun¬ 
try abounding in gold and emeralds. Among the 
mountains (said the Indian) there was a lake where 
several times a year a chief made offerings, ‘he being 
naked, but covered from his head to his feet and 
hands with a sticky resin, and over it much gold in 
fine powder, so that it made a second skin of gold.’ 

The legend of Lake Guatavita was undoubtedly 
founded on fact; and with the years it was elaborated. 
It became the story of a chief who, among his wives, 
had one of exceptional beauty. She bore him a 
daughter, but she was unfaithful, and the chief had 
her lover tortured to death, devising also various 
means of humiliating the lady in public, ‘as a lesson 
to other women and a punishment for the adulter¬ 
ess’. His wife escaped one night, climbed to the 
mountain, and drowned herself - and the child as 
well - in Lake Guatavita. ‘In mortal anguish, be¬ 
cause he had not believed that the sufferings of his 
wife would bring her to such a pass’, the chief com¬ 
manded a priest to dive into the lake in search of 
her. When the priest rose to the surface, he an¬ 
nounced that he had seen the lady alive and happy 
down below, sitting in a beautiful palace ‘with the 
demon, in the form of a small dragon, crouched in 
the folds of her skirt‘. The chief then told the priest 
to dive again and demand at least the child; but when 
the holy man returned with the child in his arms, she 
was dead, and the demon had removed her eyes. 
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‘And so it was ordered that the little body should be 
cast again into the lake, where it sank.’ The legend 
made Guatavita into a lake of pilgrimage. Two or 
three times a year, while thousands of his people 
stood around the shore, the chief, in his ‘skin of gold’ 
and to the sound of drums and music, went aboard a 
raft piled up with gold and emeralds. When he 
reached the centre of the lake, the music stopped, 
the people crowding the walls of the crater turned 
their backs, and the treasure from the raft was hurled 
overboard. The chief then plunged into the water and 
washed off the gold dust from his body. Finally, the 
multitude cast in their own golden offerings of idols 
and trinkets. 

The Spaniards arrived at this far-away and lonely 
lake, which is about thirty-three miles north-east of 
Bogota, the capital of Colombia; but they never 
found the treasure. Late in the eighteenth century 
they cut a wedge-shaped slice from Guatavita’s 
crater wall and thereby slightly lowered the water 
level; but only a few small objects of gold were re¬ 
trieved. In 1823 a Captain Charles Stuart Cochrane 
and his friend Pepe Paris revived the treasure hunt. 
He left a description of the lake. After coming ‘in 
sight of the sacred water, calmly presenting its still 
surface’, the party descended from the edge of the 
crater and entered a canoe: ‘We all embarked to¬ 
gether, and my friend Pepe steered us. Having ar¬ 
rived at the centre, we lay resting on our paddles to 
admire this magnificent and extraordinary view. Not 
a breath of wind disturbed the glassy surface of the 
lake, which reflected back the thick woods that 
studded its shores, rising in tiers on tiers to the height 
of one hundred and seventy feet; and above all was 
seen a calm reflected sky; nought living moved, save 
a few water-fowl that gently glided away from us.’ 
The lake kept its secret, and proved deeper than the 
working capital of these two venturers. At the turn of 
the century an English company (Contractors, Ltd) 
once more tried to drain the lake; but when the mud 
was uncovered by the receding waters it solidified 
and became as hard as rock. 

The legend of El Dorado did not die; but it was 
transformed in men’s imagination. El Dorado ceased 
to be a gilded man and became instead a city of gold 
that was always supposed to be situated some dis¬ 
tance ahead: somewhere in the Amazon basin, per¬ 
haps, or in the Guianas. Many men lost their lives in 
search of it. (Map XII.) 

illustration: Page 450. 


City of Guayaquil 

GUAYAQUIL, at the mouth of the River 
Guayas, is Ecuador’s chief port, its economic centre, 
and most populous city. 

Down the wide, brown river float islands of up¬ 
rooted tropical vegetation, and barges and rafts 
loaded with bananas, cocoa beans and tagua nuts, 
which are exported to make ‘ivory’ buttons and col¬ 
lar studs. In some parts of the town cocoa beans are 
spread out over the full width of the streets to dry in 
the sun, and the air is pervaded by the sickening 
odour of moist chocolate. The famous Panama hats 
are plaited by hand, and under water, on this low- 
lying coast. (They are named ‘Panamas’ because it 
was in the Canal Zone that travellers from Europe 
and the U.S.A. first saw them for sale.) The Anglo- 
Ecuadorian oilfields are situated on a peninsula 
which forms the northern arm of the Bay of Guaya¬ 
quil. 

Although much of Guayaquil has been rebuilt with 
concrete in recent years, many wooden buildings re¬ 
main. They date from the time when the town con¬ 
sisted entirely of wooden houses with walls painted 
to resemble stone. In the steaming heat characteris¬ 
tic of this region, one can still see sham marble pillars 
and pseudo-granite porticoes peeling from the fa 9 ades 
of wooden churches, shops and villas. The people of 
Guayaquil are fond of statuary. The plazas, public 
gardens and avenues abound in statues of national 
heroes and foreign celebrities. According to legend, 
the municipal council on one occasion wrote to Paris 
for a bust of a certain statesman they wished to 
commemorate. The Parisian shippers were unable to 
find a likeness of him, so as a substitute they des¬ 
patched to Guayaquil a bust of Lord Byron, who was 
in good supply. In due course, and with proper 
ceremony, Byron was unveiled - with the statesman s 

name inscribed on his pedestal. 

The most impressive statue on the waterfront 
shows South America’s two rival liberators - San 
Martin and Simon Bolivar - shaking hands. It com¬ 
memorates their famous meeting here, in July 1822, 
when Bolivar, having completed his arduous cam¬ 
paigns in northern South America, was nearly ready 
to descend upon Peru, while San Martin, after cross¬ 
ing the southern Andes and defeating the Spaniards 
in Chile and at Lima, wished to come to an under¬ 
standing with his rival, who had welcomed him to 
Guayaquil with extravagant festivities. No one will 
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ever know what happened during the saret con¬ 
ferences between the two men; but they certainly 
failed to agree. On the second evening San Martin 
attended a banquet and a ball given in his honour. 
At one o’clock in the morning, after watching the 
gaiety and the dancing, he called his aide-de-camp 
and said to him: 'I cannot stand this tumult any 
longer.’ He left by a side door and went to embark on 
his ship. Bolivar bade him farewell on the quayside, 
and San Martin sailed south to resign his post and 
go into exile in France, where he died. 

After the dramatic 'Meeting of Guayaquil’, it 
was Bolivar who alone was to receive all the honours, 
and to suffer all the disappointments, of the last 
phase of the war of liberation. The monument on 
the waterfront, backed by the earthy flood of the 
River Guayas carrying its green floating islands to¬ 
wards the sea, depicts two imposing but rather sad 
men: the sculptor has invested them with glory but 
has shown in their faces the disillusionment they 
both e.xperienced. (See also Quito.) (Map XII.) 


Italian hill-toicn 

GUBBIO is in central Italy and lies on the escarp¬ 
ment which separates the gentle, fertile hills of Um¬ 
bria from the barren and mysterious hills of the 
Marches. Although it is only about an hour from 
Perugia by coach, it is on no tourist route and is not 
very well known. Yet here is a perfect medieval hill- 
town, dominated by the great and gaunt Palazzo dei 
Consoli, and its three-hundred-foot tower of rich 
brown stone. Other palaces built by the lords of Gub- 
bio climb the hillside, but many are half mined, their 
remaining rooms occupied by the poor of the town. 

For some time St Francis lived in Gubbio; its most 
famous legend, painted by Sassetta, is that of St 
Francis and the wolf who attacked and ate many of 
the people and animals of the town. St Francis went 
out to the wolf’s lair, spoke to him and tamed him, 
bringing him back to the town, where he lived for two 
years as the citizens’ pet. Gubbio had its own charm¬ 
ing school of painting - soft and gracious in the 
Umbrian manner. The greatest Gubbian master was 
Ottaviano Nelli, working at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. His masterpiece is in Gubbio - 
the Madonna del Belvedere in the church of Santa 


Maria Nuova, a tempera painting of the Virgin and 
Child attended by angels with musical instruments. 
After Nelli the most important artist was Maestro 
Giorgio, who died in 1553. His is probably the most 
superb of all majolica work (beautiful pieces by him 
are in the Wallace Collection in London, and the 
British Museum). 

Each year on the 15th May there takes place in this 
hill-town the Festa of the Ceri, large, cracker-shaped, 
wooden erections which are carried through the town 
by various teams dressed in medieval dress. Finally 
they are raced up the narrow streets to a church on 
the top of the hill, built on the site of a pagan temple 
to Ceres, the Goddess of Fertility. The ‘ceri’ are, in 
fact, fertility symbols which have been made respect¬ 
able. During the race the people become as wildly 
e.xcited as the Sienese during their famous horse-race, 
the Palio. (Map 111.) 


Permanent impermanence 

GWALIOR CITY is now winter capital of the 
United State of Madhya Bharat, and is the chief 
town of Gwalior, one of the five leading princely 
States of India. Its ruler, the Maharajah Scindia, was 
entitled by the British Raj to a salute of twenty-one 
guns, though the revenue of his state was no more 
than £1,4(X),000 a year. 

Europeans entering India by air are seldom dis¬ 
appointed in their first view of Gwalior, which lies at 
the heart of the sub-continent and is so very much the 
India which E. M. Forster in his Passage to India has 
led them to expect. After flying over the deserts of 
Rajputana, normally in the morning as the rising sun 
makes the plain glow like brass with the night mists 
rolling away and the cow-dung fires flickering in the 
fortress-like villages, each within its wall, the travel¬ 
ler passes over green wooded country almost Euro¬ 
pean in aspect. When at last he enters Gwalior City 
with its 182,000 inhabitants, he can no longer mis¬ 
take his continent. Naked children crawl in the dust, 
open booths face the narrow street, the shopmen sit 
cross-legged behind their wares, o.xen wander aim¬ 
lessly, women are flames in violent-hued saris, gold 
ornaments are embedded in their noses, skinny- 
shanked men with dhotis around their loins are like 
rickety children wearing an outsize in diapers - it is 
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the India we have a right to expect. And in dirt, flies, 
smells and general dilapidation it does not let us 
down. 

The theory that gipsies came from Hindustan 
seems very plausible as one moves through the 
romany confusion in which these lean brown people 
live. The inhabitants give the air of being merely 
encamped here for the night, their beds thrust out on 
the pavement, their washing drying across windows, 
dogs and chickens circulating through every thresh¬ 
old. Presently this confusion gives place to a broad 
street and a town hall modelled on Lancashire civic 
enterprise circa 1840. We approach the Maharajah’s 
palace. A trafflc ‘roundabout’ has an equestrian 
statue of the late ruler set down in its centre; the old 
prince bestrides a charger, his sword brandished in 
the air, and on the pedestal is engraved: 

‘Every inch a King’ 

- Shakespeare 

It seems odd that the rhodomontade of Shake¬ 
speare’s Chronicles should so appeal to a Hindu 
prince that he should liken his dead father to an Eng¬ 
lish medieval king. But perhaps this is precisely what 
the ruler of a first-class Indian State did most re¬ 
semble before Congress clipped his powers. Before 
the Palace, the guards stand in sentry-boxes, their 
rich purple uniforms set off with a hat of saffron 
yellow turned boldly off the face, for all the world 
like the headgear Henry the Eighth was wearing 
when Holbein painted him. 

The palace is tall and white, all windows and 
scrolls and barley-sugar columns piled one atop the 
other, approached through a Buckingham Palace 
forecourt guarded by many tons of wrought-iron 
rail; a white wall around the whole encloses a park 
several miles square where scores of racehorses are 
stabled and every species of Indian animal roams 
about. 

The glory of Gwalior is its medieval Fort. After 
Agra, it is the finest castle in India, and crowns a 
Capitoline Hill of sandstone two miles long and 300 
feet high, which towers above the railway station 
much as Shrewsbury Castle in England looks down 
on its railway junction, where pleasaunce and tilt- 
yard once lay. On the rock face under the walls of the 
Fort superb Jain sculptures glower over the city. In¬ 
side the walls temples and palaces which seem to have 
been built by gipsies of genius jostle each other in- 
temperately. One temple dates from the Norman 
Conquest. The finest palace, dated 1496, is brown 


towered, lattice-battlemented without and an eflRore- 
scence of glowing tilework within. 

In all the large city only Palace, Fort and Town hall 
seem intended to endure. The rest of Gwalior is a 
Romany camp in which Thought for the Morrow is 
an irrelevance: even now the average expectation of 
life is not more than twenty-five years. (Map IX.) 

illustration: Page 32. 
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Canals, wet winds and gables 

HAARLEM, capital of the province of North 
Holland, like all Dutch cities, does not seem far from 
the sea, which is four and a half miles away; it has a 
sense of wet winds blowing in among its quiet streets, 
and often in the early evenings a mist blurs the grey- 
gabled houses along the quays. With Delft (q.v.) it 
shares a quality of silence - the silence of the narrow 
canals below arches of foliage, and of the flat tulip- 
fields. 

It is not perhaps beauty that Haarlem possesses, 
nor is it anything immediately obvious or compelling. 
Its topography has been mapped again and again by 
painters such as Berckheyde, who have recorded for 
us the space of the Grote Markte, the high shoulder 
of the fifteenth-century nave of St Bavo with its spire 
seeming incongruously short, and the castellated, 
pinnacled, conglomerate building that is the Town 
Hall. Haarlem, too, has been painted in blonde tones 
by Saenredam, the shadows falling across the cob¬ 
bles, and the gabled houses, snow-laden, steeply ris¬ 
ing in a winter sky. But no moods can alter or add 
to its own somewhat awkward and distinctive charm. 
The streets wind away with their jumbled roofs, hung 
still with the metal signs of each shop and trade, and 
they form a maze that recalls the back streets of 
Venice in their ability to mislead the visitor. One 
comes upon a church, a museum, not neglected, but 
simply withdrawn a little; no more than an iron- 
studded green door in a length of brick wall, too 
easily passed by. 

Such, for example, is the entry to the Hals museum. 
Inside, the illusion of the seventeenth-century Dutch 
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world is complete. The building was originally used 
as a home for old people, and the atmosphere is like a 
house temporarily deserted by its inhabitants. Cor¬ 
ridors tiled austerely in black and white lead to rooms 
dark with walls of stamped and gilded leather, the 
setting for anything e.xcept the flamboyant canvases 
of Frans Hals and his followers, depicting jolly gross 
burghers. Some rooms are furnished in a sad pro¬ 
vincial form of Rococo or Empire styles; they are 
like a dim echo to remind one that Mozart came here 
as a child and played the organ of St Bavo. 

Haarlem was at one time part of the world, not a 
placid backwater. It endured a Spanish siege for 
seven months in 1572 and 1573 and suffered massacre 
when at last it capitulated. The life of these towns was 
more assertive, perhaps, than now one realizes. Out 
of the quiet streets of a town akin to Haarlem, Leiden, 
came the genius of Rembrandt; there is a certain 
strength in the silence. Still prosperous, still growing, 
Haarlem is more meditative than melancholy. There 
is a certain stirring in the air even along the quietest 
canals on darkest afternoons. It is in the main a 
seventeenth-century city, so the contorted Gothic 
quality of many facades and porches, the odd cro¬ 
chets and pinnacles, add to this subdued but lively 
feeling; everything is grotesque rather than austere. 
The North - and Haarlem in this Gothic north - has 
its own enchantment: a picturesque magic of grey 
streets, steep roofs and squint-eyed houses. (Map II.) 


The Iasi boundary of Rome 

HADRIAN’S WALL, or the ROMAN 
WALL, in the English counties of Northumberland 
and Cumberland, runs with a grey determination 
across the neck of Great Britain. Poised upon the 
Wall, the soldiers gazed over the edge of the Roman 
Empire more or less into the unknown. Behind them 
was civilization, beyond were the Piets. Beginning at 
Carlisle in the west and ending at Wallsend, near 
Newcastle, in the east, this seventy-three mUes of stone 
rampart was finished about a.d. 126 to keep the Piets 
from invading, raiding and cattle-rustling. In the days 
of Aulus Platorius Nepos, imperial governor under 
the Emperor Hadrian, and for long after, it must have 
done good service. 

‘Defence’ does not suggest the function of ditch. 


rampart and vallum. Camps along the \N all the best 
examples now are Chesters and Housesteads - con¬ 
tained barracks, headquarters, granaries, etc. Between 
these camps were mile castles, and on either side of 
each mile castle was a tower. In fact, Hadrian’s wall 
was less a defence than an extended look-out and 
check. Roman troops were trained to fight in the 
open, and if Piets appeared they marched out to en¬ 
gage them. Yet the Wall must have prevented much 
infiltration. The soldiers, so e.xcavations suggest, 
spent much of their time in the typical boredom of 
garrison duty, gambling on the altars of the Goddess 
of Fortune. 

Today the finest section, least quarried for the 
building of farmhouses and country houses, goes for 
twenty-five miles from Halton Chesters to Birdos- 
wald: persistently following the contours of a wild 
country, it stands magnificently high at Housesteads 
on the great basalt precipice of Whin Sill, with small 
lily-covered tarns below, and it climbs bumpily over 
the crags of the Nine Nicks of Thirlwall. Views 
through rolling mists or under a cloudy sky come 
and go, clumps of trees protect lonely farmhouses, a 
wind that seldom dies away whips over the wiry 
grass; and if it rains here, it rains with a fury of 
weather. The loneliness and nervousness of this ulti¬ 
mate frontier of the Roman Empire are conveyed 
admirably by the desolation of the landscape - also 
by the finds in the small museums maintained at 
Chesters and Housesteads. (Map 1.) 

illustration: Page 74. 


Free Hansa City 

HAMBURG, the largest port in Germany, sym¬ 
bolizes more than any other European city rise and 
decline in the West. Founded by Charlemagne in the 
ninth century, Hamburg became one of the great 
international centres, especially when the Hanseatic 
League came to the summit of its power. 

Here was the ‘Free Hansa City of Hamburg’, a 
free independent port, a place where liberal ideas and 
the arts flourished, a town of waterways and beauti¬ 
ful streets. The atmosphere and architecture of Ham¬ 
burg are lighter than elsewhere in Germany, and it 
has always been a city in which the more sophisti¬ 
cated and frivolous pleasures were amply provided. 
It can be discussed, historically and economically, in 
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terms of its superb docks and its direct trading, from 


the time of the Treaty of Paris, with America; or in 
terms of its uniqueness as a distributing port for 
north-west Europe; or again through the quality of 
its craftsmen, whose guilds had been in existence 
from about the tenth century. 

Yet it is from its disasters that Hamburg today 
takes its character. In 1842 a fire destroyed a third 
of the medieval towTi. A hundred years later almost 
half the buildings that housed one and a half million 
people were obliterated by Allied bombing. Twice it 
has risen out of moral annihilation; the first time to 
extreme prosperity at an astonishing pace. Now its 
future is less certain. For some years after the end of 
the Second World War it was a town where the 
sufferings of Germany seemed most completely 
realized. The famous skyline of cranes and church 
spires was reduced to rubble, the gutted effigies of 
buildings perched over canals and the streets swarmed 
with insect refugees. Each month after the war saw 
the systematic destruction of shipyards, docks, plant, 
factories, warehouses, machinery - the instruments 
of life, as much as of death. In stations and shelters 
hundreds of thousands lived and slept; in dustbins 
they scavenged. During 1946 it was a town where 
nothing could not be bartered for cigarettes or choco¬ 
late; where the limbless appeared to outnumber the 
whole; the suicides the living. 

Yet, in five years, it has acquired a kind of grace, 
a diligent new identity. The red-and-black steamers 
bustle down the Elbe, the yachts ruffle their sails on 
the Alster, the secondary industries are emerging. 
On the ruined pleasure sites of St Pauli, the gaudiest 
marine suburb in pre-war Europe, sober blocks of 
flats rise to house a generation bom in nightmare. 
(Map VI.) 


Back from oblivion 

HARAPPAjin West Punjab, Pakistan, is properly 
the name of a modern mud-built village on a dried- 
up, ancient course of the River Ravi, a tributary of 
the Indus. 

Near the village are dusty mounds, grilled by the 
heat, riven and gullied by erosion. Fragments of wall 
stick out, potsherds lie in the dust, a hot wind whips 
the dust into one’s eyes. Walk a little further, and the 


excavators have laid bare the foundations of houses, 
the defences of a citadel, a civic granary, coolie lines! 
brick platforms for pounding grain to flour - in brief! 
a civilization. Indeed here is one of the two nameless 
cities of a nameless civilization that for a thousand 
years or so before 1500 b.c. took its place among the 
great powers of the ancient Orient, though in virtual 
isolation, secret, withheld, its citizens and rulers 
using a stiff archaic script which we are unable to 
read. 

In 1856 Victorian engineers laid the railway from 
Karachi to Lahore (by which one reaches Harappa). 
Ballast was their problem, since the sandy loam was 
useless for the track. The engineers discovered the 
ancient cities, quarried the good, solid kiln-fired 
bricks, and for hundreds of miles the Lahore train 
rumbles over brickbats of the third millennium b.c. 
The navvies as they dug found strange stone seals 
with animals carved on them in an assured archaic 
style. General Cunningham of the newly-founded 
ArchaeoIogicalSurveyofIndiasawthem,andglimpsed 
an unrecorded civilization. It was forgotten, and only 
in the twentieth century was this lost empire brought 
back into history. 

Three hundred and fifty miles apart, twin cities, 
which are called by the modern names of Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro, mled a territory twice as long as 
ancient Egypt or Mesopotamia. It was a planned life, 
controlled rather by a theocracy than a warrior-state 
(there is no sign of warlike display) from citadels on 
the edge of each city. The cities were carefully 
planned, drains were carefully planned, the corn sup¬ 
ply was carefully planned; a rigid standard of 
weights and measures was enforced, pottery was 
mass-produced. Though carvings and bronzes in the 
round alternate between a stiff hieratic formula and 
a brilliant impressionistic naturalism, there was no 
monumental art. Trade was cautiously conducted 
with the kingdom of Akkad in Mesopotamia, round 
about 2300 b.c., but otherwise the empire was self- 
sufficient, with the great Indus river as the main 
artery of trade and administration. 

The end was sudden, and violent. Here was a civi¬ 
lization unequipped for attack, unprepared for de¬ 
fence. Barbarians came from the west, talking San¬ 
skrit, that ancient Indo-European tongue allied to 
Greek, Latin and Celtic. They were charioteers, cattle 
rustlers and plunderers; and the cities of the Indus 
were sacked in the centuries after 1500 b.c. and, given 
over to the lizards, passing into an utter oblivion. 
(Map IX.) 
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Cohnnbus, slaves, ci!;ars and the rhumba 

HAVANA, the large capital of the Cuban republic, 
belongs to an island which during the last decade has 
been enjoying one of its frequent booms. Cuba is 
always very much up. or rather down. The grandilo¬ 
quence of the Senate building in Havana is witness to 
an earlier boom, and the witnesses today are an c.xcel- 
lent television system (Spain, the mother country, has 
no television), lu.xury hotels for American tourists, 
magnificent night clubs and gambling on a large scale 
at the casinos. All this is chromium added to cigars. 

Before the conquest of Me.xico, Cuba was the most 
important Spanish possession in the Indies. It was 
from Havana that Cortes set out for the mainland. 
When Columbus discovered the island in October 
1492 he said that it was the most beautiful he had 
ever seen, and he must have felt the harbour of 
Havana - a deep natural inlet into the coast - to be 
one of the finest of all havens. The city has had a 
grim past. It was the centre of the Indies slave trade, 
and the harbour district was filled with ‘barracoons’ 
where the half-dead slaves would be brought back to 
health after their terrible voyage across from Africa. 
At the slave markets of Havana newly imported 
slaves would fetch ten times as much as Cuban-born 
slaves, the descendants of people whose health was 
ruined on the plantations. Today the average Havana 
negro is not one of the finest specimens of humanity. 

The old town is made of narrow, cobbled alleys 
opening into plazas in the Spanish style. A few build¬ 
ings date from colonial days, including the cathedral, 
which for a while housed the bones of Columbus in 
the strange wanderings that so epitomize change and 
upheaval in the West Indies. He died at Valladolid in 
Spain in 1506, was shifted to a monastery in Seville, 
taken overseas in 1542 to what is now the Dominican 
Republic, in that Hispaniola which he had discovered 
and named in 1492. Hispaniola became French in 
1795 and no place for Columbus, who was taken up 
and laid at Havana in this charming provincial cathe¬ 
dral of the early eighteenth century. He had peace 
again till Cuba was lost to Spain and became inde¬ 
pendent after the Spanish-American War. Then the 
relics made their last journey back to Spain, to the 
cathedral at Seville. The new town has broad motor¬ 
ways and fine houses and blocks, but it has not ac¬ 
quired much soul. The smart night clubs are in this 
area, among them the open-air La Tropicana, where 
one appears to be sitting in a jungle painted by the 


Douanier Rousseau. Little clubs in the old town are 
more entertaining. In these one may see the rhumba 
and the mamba, two dances of an extraordinary 
erotic ferocity as performed here in Havana and alto¬ 
gether unrelated to the rhumba elsewhere. (Map XII.) 


City of the sun 

HELIOPOLIS, now a smart suburb of Cairo 
(q.v.), offers the ironist the most complete of all con¬ 
trasts and contradictions between ancient and mod¬ 
em. Ancient Heliopolis (the sites do not exactly coin¬ 
cide) belonged to Ra the sun-god. Here were set up 
the Cleopatra’s Needles, one of which made the 
voyage to London and the other to New York. Here 
was the seat of the hundred-sunned Phoenix, the 
town which in legend was resanctified 2,000 years ago 
by its shelter of the Holy Family. 

Imagine now that bookies of the race-course were 
to rent Stonehenge, and to build there; and you 
would have modern Heliopolis in your spiritual eye. 
Properly you must approach this suburb by train, 
from Cairo; by the Metro, which does not go under¬ 
ground but is a railway of high-slung, free-lance mon¬ 
sters running naked through the streets, exhibitionist 
with bells. These monsters clank past shops labelled 
with all that is shopkeeping in the Near East - ‘Mah¬ 
moud Mohammadein Abdullah, Ehrenbaum and 
Loewenfisch, Euripides Vazelakis, Les Fils de Pierre 
Ronsard, Aram Parisian, Angelo Mengalini, Enver 
Yenisehir, Nahum Menasche, Girgis Moussa’. After 
the shops, after a glimpse of sand, of other suburbs, 
and of slums, which look bombed and have never 
heard a bomb, Heliopolis arrives: a little like Rene 
Clair’s Paris; very like a newer seaside resort, such as 
Clacton - without the sea. Chiefly like the Eastern 
Mediterranean and nothing else. There is nothing to 
suggest, individually, any of the nationalities which 
introduced us to Heliopolis; but this is the suburb of 
the rich men of Egypt who speak sLx languages - all 
foreign to them - and of the poor who do not speak 
at all. 

In Heliopolis important means rich, and vice versa. 
T^is suburbia of Levantine chi-chi has nothing an¬ 
cient, though the rock underneath must be old and 
tough to carry the blocks of flats and the huge ultra- 
pompous, ultra-fretted white villas. The inhabitants 
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never touch field, slum or desert. Here is no culture 
and no commerce; though it may be the one town or 
suburb in the world where a camel has been killed on 
the main street by a railway train. For the ironic there 
could be no better introduction to the ‘romance’ and 
antiquities of Middle East and East; to a world which 
is making itself into a parody altogether of Europe. 
But then one may go a little further - since the con¬ 
trast is not merely on the scale of time - taking first a 
dusty road between fields to Matariya, which is more 
exactly the site of the old Heliopolis. Here is the ban¬ 
yan or the fig tree beneath which Jesus sat, the well 
from which Miryam, his mother, drank; go on a little 
farther, and all these things may be ignored as mod¬ 
em, since one has arrived at Musturrud. A path leads 
through tall green and purple sugar-cane, and where 
this patch comes to an end the horizon opens. Here 
are endless cultivated crops, and men working, and 
irrigation canals, and every few hundred yards a 
shaduf, most primitive of water-lifting engines. 

Men look up, grin, shout something. Their Arabic 
is too colloquial; one guesses an answer, and is 
wrong. They roar with laughter; and the darkest, 
followed by the others like a chanty-leader, strikes up 
a tune as primitive as his landscape. The words, ob¬ 
scene, are improvised. 

Now through a hedge, to another dusty road, with 
a child in charge of three water-buffaloes. And then 
the church of Musturrud - not a mosque, since this is 
Coptic territory. Trip over a stone and one kicks the 
cartouche of a Pharaoh. Part of the church is made - 
not boastingly, but in pure ignorance - of Dynastic 
blocks. The Christian front of the lintel bears a 
cross; its back shows, upside down and unnoticed, 
the hieroglyphs of Isis and of Horus; and one’s guide 
is a graduate of Fuad I University, Cairo. 

Within the church one might almost be in a Band- 
of-Hope hall - only this is barer and more stony. 
Among its crudely devotional pictures there is one of 
a blond martyr, up-ended, his legs tied apart in a V, 
blissfully watching himself being sawn through the 
groin. From the fields, just audible here, comes an¬ 
other song of the fellahin. This time it is a very old 
and obscene one indeed, about a tom-cat in a bag. 
The songs grow cheekier, the guide hesitates to trans¬ 
late - it would embarrass the ladies - one insists: the 
fellah too is found to look at foreigners as one looks 
at zoo monkeys. Such, after all, is the absolute con¬ 
trast of worlds in Egypt. One should see Musturrud 
and Heliopolis, as well as Cairo, and the Pyramids. 
(Map Vll.) 


A matter of conscience 

HIROSHIMA, sea-port and industrial town in 
Western Japan, was wiped out at a quarter past eight 
on the morning of 6 August 1945. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it had 
been a peaceful castle-city under the Asano clan. 
Lord Asano’s garden, contrived in 1620, was famous 
for the beauty of its central pond. The people made 
footwear, needles, umbrellas, rice-spirit and traded 
in seaweed and oysters. Then after 1868 modem 
industries began, and Hiroshima, charmingly placed 
on islands of the wide delta of the Ota River, waxed 
in size, wealth and importance. At the beginning of 
the Second World War it was the seventh largest city 
of Japan, with 400,000 people, and the Second Army 
Headquarters; and when the atom bomb exploded 
on that summer morning it ceased for a while to exist. 
To be more exact, all wooden buildings within a 
radius of just over half a mile from the city centre 
were destroyed, and the black smoke which enveloped 
the city created darkness for a radius of not quite one 
and a half miles. The concentrated heat-waves set 
fire to wooden structures within a radius of over a 
mile, and these fires spread rapidly. By the evening, 
more than one-half of the city was in ashes. More 
than 150,000 people were dead or wounded. 

The need to have these facts in mind makes a visit 
to Hiroshima very different from a visit to any other 
city in Japan (except Nagasaki, which was also atom- 
bombed). The visitor is not shown beauty spots, but 
results of the bombing. There is a stone-built bank, 
outside which, on that notable day, some unfortun¬ 
ate person was sitting and waiting for it to open. 
Where he sat there is a dark profile, his shadow. There 
is a huge three-hundred-year-old camphor tree, 
standing in what was the compound of the Koku- 
taiji Temple. The blast uprooted it, and stripped it of 
all its foliage, but the foliage protected the trunk 
from further injury. Passing through the Motoyasu 
Bridge, the blast, like some elbowing animate thing, 
slightly shifted over the tops of the stone lanterns on 
both sides. Crossing the Miyuku Bridge, it pushed 
one set of railings flat on the sidewalk, and the set on 
the other side into the river. Since 1945 much of the 
city has been rapidly, but not very substantially, re¬ 
constructed. Hiroshima lies in lovely surroundings, of 
hilly and wooded islands and chains of islands; but 
its own beauty-spots, its green curved roofs, its castle 
built by Mori, lord of Chugoku in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury with its flowering lotus and its cherry, have all 
gone. It is a place to be visited for the stirring of one's 
conscience. (Map X.) 


Ilildra in {he A('!>can 

HYDRA,a Greek island in the Aegean, four miles 
off the coast of Argolis. Barren and waterless, it 
cleaves the Aegean like the curve of a wind-filled sail. 

At first sight the island seems graceless, even per¬ 
haps uninhabited: and then the traveller, rounding a 
point, sees before him the miracle of Hydra harbour- 
in the harsh rock a flowering cluster of whitewashed 
houses, and the tall finger of a campanile. 

Hydra had its great days in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when it became the Venice of 
the Aegean. It had been part of the Venetian Empire; 
and from this sun-bleached rock (two miles wide and 
about a dozen miles long) sprang a race of sailors and 
merchants who profited by the new growth of trade 
between Asia Minor, the Levant and Europe, in 
fifty-ton vessels, which they built themselves, the 
Hydriotes traded as far as France, Spain and even 
America. The island was noisy with adze and a.\c; 
caiques plunged down the slipways; sail-makers plied 
their craft; rope-walks flourished. Nearly thirty 
thousand people were supported on an island which 
can hardly maintain two or three thousand today. 
One family of ship-owners alone was worth two mil¬ 
lion pounds. 

Another boat of the islanders was the sakturia, a 
fast fifteen-ton trading vessel. Dozens of these small 
craft plied throughout the Aegean, to the coasts of 
Asia Minor, to Constantinople and beyond into the 
Black Sea. The prosperity which they brought to 
Hydra is still reflected in the graceful architecture - 
some of it a legacy from Venice. Inside the houses 
Italian paintings, tapestries, fine mahogany furniture, 
Venetian glass and all the elegance of eighteenth- 
century Europe testify to a former wealth and power. 

During the Greek War of Independence the island 
was at the peak of its prosperity. Fleets manned by 
Hydriotes, and built and maintained by the freedom- 
loving shipowners of the island, drove the Turks from 
the sea. More than any other individual town or 
island in Greece they contributed to the liberation of 
their country. But soon afterwards, changing con¬ 


ditions of trade, the growth of Syra (in the Cyclades) 
and other ports led to Hydra s decline. Centuries of 
felling tra'S for ship-building, combined with the 
depredations of that curse of Greece, the goat, left 
Hydra the barren, waterless rock it is today. In 
autumn and winter the inhabitants catch the rain in 
cisterns, but in summer there is often a shortage and 
water has to be imported from the mainland. The 
island has its earthquakes, to which the drying-up 
of the old springs has sometimes been attributed. 

The Hydriotes are still seamen and shipbuilders, 
though most of them today serve in the mercantile 
marines of other countries. In the past fifty years 
many have emigrated. Some are ship-owners in 
America - for the Hydriote tradition breeds men skil¬ 
ful in the trade and commerce of the sea. Only a few 
remain in Hydra to spread their sails to the oil-shore 
wind. (Map IV.) 

illustration: Page 360. 


I 

In the rain-forest 

IFE, in the western provinces of Nigeria, has white 
buildings with wooden verandas, an air of modest 
trade and of sleepy unimportance. Red dust blows 
up from the street; the green rain-forest comes very 
close; and there is nothing to show that in fact Ife is 
the sacred place of the Yoruba, who are among the 
most advanced of Nigerian peoples. 

In a palace like the town hall of some small country 
town in Europe lives the Oni of Ife, the spiritual head 
of the Yoruba. In the streets of Ife the men wear high 
toques, heavy robes over long trousers and em¬ 
broidered slippers. The women have vast butterfly 
head-dresses of many-coloured silk, elaborate bod¬ 
ices, sashes, and high-waisted, swathed, ample skirts, 
brilliantly patterned. 

The Yoruba religion which centres upon Ife is a 
complicated spirit cult, with its hierarchy of gods and 
demi-gods, its myths of creation and divine inter¬ 
vention, its propitiatory sacrifices. Yoruba shrines 
around the old town are not impressive. They are 
simply places the people believe to be sacred - some. 
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from Brazil to Paraguay. He reached the spectacular 
Iguassu Falls in their tropical setting, he was not im- 


are small hills. Some are just clearings in the forest, 
with a few cult objects - for instance, a shrine dedi¬ 
cated to Ogun Ladin, a legendary blacksmith of 
superhuman powers, who under Ogun, the god of 
iron, is a patron of all metal workers. Here is pre¬ 
served Ladin’s hammer, a great tear-shaped piece of 
iron about a yard long. 

At some earlier period Ife metal-workers produced 
some of the noblest sculptured heads ever made in 
Africa or elsewhere, naturalistic portraits in bronze 
and terracotta, e.icquisite in line and volume, the 
ancestry of which perhaps goes back to Egypt and 
the Nile Valley. Some were discovered in 1910, more 
were accidentally unearthed in building operations 
in 1938; one or two are royal treasures of the Oni, 
and are presen ed in his palace. 

Yorubaland has skilled metal workers and carvers, 
if no longer an art to rival or approach these extra¬ 
ordinary heads. Yet look in the Council House, a 
British building in red brick relieved with white, 
which has almost no walls, but a lofty roof on thin 
wooden pillars and leaping arches. Some of the pil¬ 
lars are skilfully carved with figures delightful, 
humorous and depicting, with a touch of caricature, 
local people. Among them are a pompous, round- 
bellied chief, and a British administrator, austere and 
starchy in his white uniform and solar topee. (Map 
VIII.) 


A jungle Niagara 

THE IGUASSU FALLS, on the borders of the 
Argentine and Brazil, were not the kind of pheno¬ 
menon to appeal to the Spanish conquistadores in 
Latin America. 

When they made their difficult and dangerous way 
across the New World, they wanted gold and silver, 
they looked for easier and quicker ways to and from 
the Andean mines, and they sought to pacify and 
convert the Indians in every territory they annexed. 
They were not naturalists, topographers or tourists; 
they did not describe in their chronicles all the won¬ 
derful things they saw. Mountains, jungles, water¬ 
falls were only tiresome obstacles to overcome. So 
with Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca (‘the great pedes¬ 
trian’) in 1542 on his troublesome overland journey 


pressed by their breath-taking splendour: ‘We came 
upon a waterfall over some very high rocks. The 
water hits the depths with such violence that it can 
be heard far away, and the spray, or vapour, rises 
two or more Imzas into the air. It was necessary to 
take the canoes out of the river and carry them with 
our own muscles to a point half a league away, where 
the people re-embarked.’ 

The falls, situated in the jungle where modem 
Argentina and Brazil meet, were so far distant from 
any of the main lines of communication that they 
were rarely visited until recent times. Even today 
the journey upstream from Buenos Aires by river- 
steamer takes about seven days; but Iguassu has now 
been developed as a tourist attraction, with a large 
hotel on either side of the Argentine-Brazilian 
frontier, two national parks, and an air service from 
the capitals of both countries. 

The Iguassu Falls are higher than Niagara (q.v.), 
210 feet to 167, and when the river Iguassu is in 
spate the cataracts extend to a width of some 200 
miles. Above the falls the wide river is dotted with 
densely-wooded islands. Many of the cascades are 
broken midway by protruding shelves of rock. The 
spray soaks the surrounding virgin forest, which is 
adorned with orchids, festooned with tropical 
creepers, and alive with brightly-plumaged birds: 
parrots, toucans, humming-birds, kingfishers, and 
others with only Guarani-Indian or Latin names. An 
ornithologist’s paradise. 

In so much undisturbed luxuriance it is prosaic but 
inevitable that one should look ahead to the day 
when these ‘mighty waters’ (which is the meaning of 
the Guarani word iguassu) will be harnessed to 
provide electricity for the armament factories and 
cinemas of Argentina and Brazil. (Map XII.) 


Breton isles 

iLES DE GLENAN are accessible - ten miles 
away - from Concarneau, in southern Brittany, and 
are full of delight for the collector of islands, al¬ 
though little-known except to Breton fishermen. 

First, isolated to the north is lies aux Moutons, a 
granite speck crowned with a magnificent menhir. 
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erected perhaps some 3,400 years ago when the 
Iberian prospectors and traders (5t’e Carnac) trod a 
greater island now lost under the sweeping tides. 
Sea-pinks and purple sea-stock make a pretty back¬ 
ground, and a lighthouse stares with a white face 
down upon the lichened stone; that is all. 

More homely is San Nicolas (named after the 
patron saint of seafarers), centre of the group, 
which boasts an immense lobster and langouste 
vivier or store-them-alive; and a farm; and an inn 
wearing an air of surprise (for it is rather modem- 
looking and stands apart in the heather). There you 
may take your aperitif - or stronger - without pay¬ 
ing duty to the state, or pass a day of bad weather 
playing dice with the principal clients, the fishermen. 
These may be classified by tribes: the sardine men, 
the shellfishers, and the also-rans, all of them fine 
courteous men who never drink water, so they tell 
you. As for the farm, this is more or less abandoned, 
and the fishermen sleep in the hayloft and the man¬ 
gers; but it is a kindly place, from which every eye 
turns to the sea, sweetly blue above the alabaster- 
tinted sand. On another small island rises Fort 
Cigoyne, which is a martello tower and a relic of 
Napoleonic days. The fishermen sleep there as well 
and nothing has been fired from its embrasures for a 
hundred years, saving the shells of ten thousand 
meals of these men, who live frugally on spider crabs 
and wine. 

Best of all is the lovely ile du Loch, the southern¬ 
most island, bearing on iu sandy breast a wide lake 
from which it takes its Breton name. Here there is 
one farm, worked by men of the land and men of the 
sea. When gales blow the islanders gather the ore- 
weed which is thrown up in prodigious quantities 
from the shoaly drowned lands all about. This is 
calcined in shallow granite-lined depressions and the 
soda ash or kelp is sold to the chemical industry. The 
islanders have done this for over two hundred years. 

Th^ sandy islands are covered with yellow horned 
poppies, stonecrop, hawkweeds, white centaury and 
handsome thistles. (Map II.) 


French islands 

OE PORT CROS, one of (he three 
slands of Hyires, off the south coast of Fr 


reached by launch from the shabby harbour of Salins- 
d’Hyeres. It is an island two and a half miles long and 
a mile and a hall wide, which has ruined ports, aban¬ 
doned farms, s;indy beaches and a small harbour vil¬ 
lage snug among eucalyptuses, palms, pepper trees, 
agaves and prickly pear. 

The launch rounds a fortified headland into a bay 
between pine-darkened hills, and comes to rest olT 
the village. This consists of an hotel, another fort, a 
military storehouse turned into a church, and a few 
fishermen’s houses. Paths wind away to the beaches, 
which are fringed with pine or backed with a reed as 
tall as bamboos - Arundo donax, the tallest grass in 
Europe, from which flutes and pan-pipes arc made. 
Behind the village the island slopes up to the fort of 
La Vigie, 650 feet above the sea, in which D. H. Law¬ 
rence lived for a while after the First World War, and 
ends abruptly in huge cliffs facing southward across 
the Mediterranean; paths wind upward through a 
scrub of pine, ilex, heather, cistus and strawberry 
tree - a scrub so dry that notices have to warn the 
visitor not to smoke. Here and there long-abandoned 
farmhouses are bowered in scrub; and in one valley 
there is still a fragment of a medieval religious house 
to be discovered in the dry closeness of the vegetation. 
This little monastery was sacked by Barbary pirates, 
who used lie de Port Cros as a base. 

Richelieu began the fortification of the island in 
1634, as part of the defences of Toulon. The forts 
were built, destroyed and rebuilt. The island was at¬ 
tacked by the English in 1700, and again during the 
Napoleonic wars. German prisoners were held in the 
forts in the First World War; and in the Second World 
War lie de Port Cros was garrisoned by the Germans, 
and was then carried by assault in the southern 
invasion of France. 

A 'Corsica in miniature’, lie de Port Cros has been 
a refuge for writers and French honeymooners. lie du 
Levant, half a mile to the east, across the Passe des 
Grottes (which an old peasant woman used to swim 
on Sundays on her way to and from mass on Port 
Cros), is more peculiar, a stark larger island, with a 
ruined penitentiary, under the silver stems of dead 
eucalyptus trees, a ruined chateau alongside, a nudist 
colony named Heliopolis, and one rare plant, Teu- 
crium massiliense, with pink flowers and the smell of a 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. Hermits, monks. Moors, and 
soda-makers, as well as criminals and nudists, have 
been the inhabitants of this wild island (reached, not 
from Salins-d’Hy^res, but from Lavandou). The 
soda-makers stripped off most of the vegetation; and 
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nine-tenths of the island is a long, high desert. 
Heliopolis, the little sun village, occupies only a warm 
slope at one end, facing the Passe des Grottes. (Map 
V.) 


Mountain of floicers 

INGLEBOROUGH - in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, a small yet captivating English mountain, 
2.373 feet. 

Ingleborough was much admired by the early ex¬ 
plorers of picturesque England, such as the poet 
Thomas Gray. It slopes gently upward by a long 
ridge, then drops in a steep end, against which the 
clouds are checked. The hard summit of millstone 
grit rises above skirts, or rather pavements, of lime¬ 
stone. This limestone is extensively honeycombed 
with caves, potholes (which are vertical instead of 
horizontal caves), open chasms and underground 
watercourses. It is therefore one of the centres of the 
modem sport of caving, though the more casual visi¬ 
tor will prefer the small caves, their entrances full of 
green or purple light, which can be explored without 
ropes and alpine apparatus. Of the potholes the most 
famous is Alum Pot, which opens into one of the rear 
slopes of Ingleborough like the spathe of a black 
arum lily, a tiny steam trickling and falling into the 
elongated throat of this great blossom. Below the 
mountain is the smaller pot known as Weathercote 
Cave, with steps to the base of the considerable 
waterfall, made by a stream which breaks out of the 
side, and then disappears again under the rock. 
This cave was painted by J.M.W. Turner, among 
others. 

Botanists visit Ingleborough for the rare plants 
which grow in cracks of the limestone pavements or 
‘dints’, which after rain will reflect the colours of the 
sky, blue or red. R.J. Fairer, the plant-hunter, was 
bom under the shadow of Ingleborough in the village 
of Clapham. Flowers abound not only on the lime¬ 
stone: the upper slopes of Ingleborough are natural 
alpine gardens in miniature, supporting a rich flora 
on wet crumbling ledges of shale. On these ledges 
Farrer as a boy had his first knowledge of rock 
plants. He was the determined pioneer of the modern 
rock-garden, so that Ingleborough, through him,had 
a world-wide influence on gardening. (Map I.) 


Near the Brenner 

INNSBRUCK, the capital of the Austrian Tyrol, 
has paid for its strategic position (commanding the 
Brenner Pass) by times of havoc as well as of pros¬ 
perity. 

During the Second World War bombs destroyed 
the station and the surrounding suburbs, though the 
Old Town suffered little. After an earlier war (the 
War of the Spanish Succession, 1702-1713) Inns¬ 
bruck celebrated the departure of the occupying 
troops by erecting in its main street a column of red 
marble crowned with a statue of the Virgin, and 
dedicated to St Anne, on whose day the town was 
freed. This Annassaule forms the focal point of one of 
the most beautiful streets in the world, for you look 
up past the pillar, past its Corinthian capital, past the 
Madonna’s robes, past her starred halo, to the sum¬ 
mit of the great wall of rock, the Nordkette, 6,500 
feet above the river Inn. 

This is a back-cloth which perpetually changes; 
snow-covered in winter, and sometimes still snow¬ 
capped in summer, often scarfed with cloud, some¬ 
times obliterated altogether; and sometimes so clear 
that every fir tree, every scarred rock seems as close 
as the Guildhall clock. 

At least one of the former rulers of the place was 
aware of its theatrical beauty. The Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian I (greatest of Innsbruck’s names), built in 1500 
a fitting stage box to view the elaborate Renaissance 
pageants and processions enacted for his guests in 
the town square. This long balcony, carved, blazoned, 
and frescoed, is covered with 3,000 gilt copper plates, 
and so is called the Golden Roof. For Kaiser Maxi¬ 
milian himself, his grandson prepared in the Hof- 
kirche the magnificent tomb which he had desired, 
where his effigy in coronation robes kneels on a 
black marble sarcophagus, attended by the Schwarze 
Manner - twenty-eight champions of Christendom 
in bronze, more than life-size. Chief among them are 
those shadowy kings from the Celtic rim of Europe, 
King Arthur of England and Dietrich of Berne, in 
real life Theodoric the Ostrogoth; these two were 
designed by Albrecht Durer, and cast by Peter 
Vischer of Nuremburg. 

However, by the kind of anticlimax of which his¬ 
tory is fond, Maximilian is not buried here, but in 
Wiener Neustadt. Yet near his empty tomb there 
lies one who is dearer to Tyrolean hearts even than 
Maximilian or Maria Theresa - the Passeier inn- 
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keeper. Andreas Hofer, who on Berg Isel, just out¬ 
side the town, defied the invading armies of Napoleon 
in 1809. (You can see a panorama of the battle in 
a building near the MQhlau bridge.) He paid for 
his temerity, not on the field of battle, but before 
the firing-squad in Mantua; a journey remembered 
in one of the noblest of Tyrolese songs: ‘Zu Mantua 
im Banden der treue Hofer war 
Innsbruck is a place of loyalties, and believes in it¬ 
self. It is not urbane and sophisticated like Salzburg, 
but homely and provincial. It docs not care two leaps 
of a chamois whether the rest of the world has heard 
of its goldsmith Anton Ort, who designed the 
ebony altar in the Silver Chapel. It does not care two 
sprigs of edelweiss whether anyone else admires the 
allegorical frescoes of Martin Knoller in the Land- 
haus. It would rather have a brass band, a male voice 
choir, or even a cafe zither, than all the symphony 
concerts in Salzburg. And as for architects, everyone 
knows that the people who count are the family of 
Gumpp, who gave the town its eighteenth-century 
face: high-pitched roofs with gables facing the road, 
squat little cupolas and bell-towers, long ranges of 
tall rectangular windows, often shuttered, rich stucco 
ornament; and, for ambitious projects, an occasional 
facade with classical pillars and pediments, and 
painted ceilings for the principal rooms. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Page 422. 


On Loch Fyne 

INVER.4RAY in Scotland is a small eighteenth- 
century slate and coloured-washed town on the 
northern shores of Loch Fyne, where the best her¬ 
rings come from; some fifty miles from Glasgow by 
road, a good scenic drive, having for clima.x the pull 
to the top of the Rest and Be Thankful Pass. 

Here one gets a first introduction to the meaning 
of the Highlands. For miles around there are walks 
on the hill ridges, on the short turf and the heather, 
among deserted shepherds’ hovels, the long silver 
loch down below winding away in its narrow journey 
towards the Isle of Arran and the sea. Blackcock and 
blue hares, and perhaps capercaillie, rise as you walk; 
and away to the north-east the first of the Highland 
peaks climbs nearly to 4,(X)0 feet. 

At Inveraray the Dukes of Argyll live in an eigh¬ 
teenth-century castle designed for them by the great¬ 


est of Scottish architects, Robert Adam; and it is the 
heiirt and headquarters of all the Campbells. Above 
all else it is worth going out from the grime of Glas¬ 
gow to Inveraray for the purpose of coming back - by 
sea; which means, first of all. twenty-five miles along 
the side of the loch to Ardrishaig, from which the 
steamer takes you south between the hills before turn¬ 
ing to zigzag by the narrow Kyles of Bute, round the 
island of Bute into the Firth of Clyde. In the sharp 
sunshine and the whipping wind, this is an exhilarat¬ 
ing journey to discover close to such an enormous 
city as Glasgow. 

Gulls float and flicker; cormorants shuffle on the 
rocks; the brilliant white gannets crash-dive into the 
lively sea. Porpoises cartwheel through the waves; 
seals are about and, if you are lucky, the great bask¬ 
ing sharks which have scared away so many of the 
herring. Yet this is no more than a first taste of the 
inland seas of a coast indented with fjords or sea 
lochs, long and short, for more than 250 miles from 
Glasgow up to Cape Wrath. (Map I.) 


Ali Pasha's toicn 

lOANNINA (or Jannina), in the Epirus on the 
western side of Greece, sprawls on a plain below bare 
mountains which are snow-capped even in spring, a 
town mixing Greek and Turkish elements. 

Ali Pasha, the Lion of Jannina, made it infamous 
between 1788 and 1820, when he ruled so much of 
Greece from the citadel. Savage and courteous, 
abysmally cruel and an exquisite host, he fitted the 
scene, and here he was at last killed dramatically, in 
1820, by a shot through the floor of the room where 
he had taken refuge, when at last his Turkish masters 
acted against him. 

The first view of loannina from the road over the 
mountains from Metsovon is both Greek and Turk¬ 
ish, both savage and beautiful. Along this road in 
the 1830s the English traveller, Robert Curzon, met 
a dwarfish man riding in a box slung from a mule - 
dwarfish, Curzon found, because both his legs had 
lately been sliced off by robbers. Down below, the 
citadel is still there, and the ruins of the mosques. 
The needle-thin minaret of one of these may still be 
climbed by the longest and darkest of spiral stair¬ 
cases, and the view of domes and trees, battlements 
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and lake, can then be enjoyed from the crazy crow’s- 
nest of the muezzin's balcony. 

Many of the old houses have their grilled windows, 
overhanging upper storeys and elaborate decorations 
to remind one of the Ottoman Empire. Here, as 
everywhere else in Greece, one may buy Turkish 
Delight and oriental sweetmeats; but nothing is left of 
the splendours of Ali’s palace on which Curzon re¬ 
ported, nothing of the jostling, brightly-uniformed 
soldiers ‘with silver pistols and yataghans’. 

Big coarse fish are caught in the lake, and creaking 
boats will carry you over to Ali’s island, where the 
hole through which the tyrant was shot can be in¬ 
spected. In the market one can buy large round and 
oblong silver brooches with bold chased patterns, 
brass bells for cattle - the clapper like a little bell it¬ 
self - big, heavy pestles and mortars, and gay 
blankets from surrounding weaving centres such as 
Metsovon. Shops sell old ikons, there arc cinemas 
(outdoor and indoor), and a main square, vast and 
naked, with new official buildings on one side. 

Here one seems a long way from classical Greece 
of columns and white marble, yet only a few miles 
farther to the south lie the ruins of Dodona, site of 
the most ancient of Greek oracles. (Map IV.) 


''Iona of my heart' 

IONA, off Mull, on the west coast of Scotland, 
affected by its holiness both Dr Johnson and Boswell 
when they travelled here in the north. Boswell (not 
for the first time or last) resolved to live more reli¬ 
giously. Johnson penned a stately tribute ending with 
‘that man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins 
of Iona’. 

From the high point of the island, all the other 
islands of the Inner Hebrides can be seen on a clear 
day, but Ireland to the south-west is out of sight; and 
that, according to tradition, is why St Columcille, 
turning his back towards his native Ulster, decided 
to settle here in 563, and make it his base for convert¬ 
ing the Scottish mainland - a sensible base for jour¬ 
neys up and down by sea. When Columcille, or 
Columba, died, a Scottish St John the Baptist, almost 
a deity of light {Hypericum perforatum, St John’s 


Wort, the sacred and magical plant of Europe, is the 
‘armpit packet of Columcille’ in the Highlands and 
Islands), his island became the holiest of holy ground. 

Viking raids soon stopped it from being the ad¬ 
ministrative centre of the Scottish church, but kings 
were still buried here, and near the pink-and-grey 
cathedral, long in ruins and now being restored, the 
bones are said to lie of kings of Scotland, Norway, 
Ireland and France, with chieftains, bishops and 
monks innumerable. 

Probably the religious tradition of Iona goes back 
beyond Christianity and Columcille, still leaving its 
older clues. Thus near the stretch of sand and rock 
named ‘The White Strand of the Monks’ in memory 
of monks martyred in a Viking raid, there is a spring 
still called ‘The Well of Youth’. 

Few places have such a potent atmosphere made 
up of light, landscape, remoteness, ruin and associa¬ 
tion, confusing past and present extraordinarily. 
According to tradition Columba prophesied both the 
ruin and restoration of Iona - 

In Iona of my heart, Iona of my love. 

Instead of monb’ voices shall be lowing of cattle, 
But, before the world come to an end, 

Iona shall be as it was. 

The ruin was begun by the Viking raids and sealed 
by the Scottish Reformers, who dismantled the cathe¬ 
dral in 1561 and threw, so it is said, three hundred 
stone crosses into the sea. In 1902 a careful restora¬ 
tion of the cathedral began; since 1938 the Iona Com¬ 
munity, consisting of craftsmen, ministers, students 
and others, have met here for three months each 
summer to rebuild, worship and study in the restored 
monastic buildings. (Map I.) 


Island of Ischia 

ISCHIA, the largest of the islands in the Gulf of 
Naples. It is, to a post-war generation, what Capri 
was in the early years of the century, or for that mat¬ 
ter in the reign of Tiberius. W.H. Auden has written 

of it: 

I am presently moved 

By sun-drenched Parthenopeai, my thanks are for you 
Ischia, to whom a fair wind has 
Brought me rejoicing with dear friends... 
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Noble are the plans of the shirt-sleeved engineer. 

But luck, you say, does more. What design could have 
washed 

With such delicate yellows 
And pinks and greens your fishing ports 

That lean against ample Epomeo, holding on 
To the rigid folds of her skirts? The boiling springs 
Which betray her secret fever 
Make limber the gout-stiffened joint 

And improve the venereal act... 

Ischia is cone-shaped, volcanic, green; vines trail 
from the upper slopes of Epomeo to the sandy 
beaches that lie at all points of the compass. The 
twenty miles of coast road passes through five vil¬ 
lages, each inhabited by fishermen, workers on the 
vineyards, and a growing number of artists of one 
kind or another. The island, whose hot springs bring 
the gouty from all over Italy, has been several times 
almost completely destroyed by eruptions, the last 
of which took place in 1302. Since its earliest his¬ 
tory Ischia has been a place of refuge for the re¬ 
nowned: in 88 B.c. Marius took sanctuary there 
on his way to Africa. In the sixteenth century the 
court at Ischia became a great centre of the arts. 
Vittoria Colonna, who had married Ferrante D’Ava- 
los in 1509, lived in the castle at Porto dTschia, as 
did ‘la bella Maria d’Aragone’. Among the poets 
there, the most famous were Paolo Giovio and Ber¬ 
nardo Tasso. More recently distinguished writers who 
have lived and written about Ischia include Ibsen, 
whose Peer Gynt was composed in the village of 
Casamicciolo (Boecklin the artist was a neighbour), 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Fenimore 
Cooper, the Countess of Blcssington, Taine, and 
Rilke, as well as Auden. 

Ischia so far has avoided the commercialization 
and vulgarities of Capri, probably more by accident 
than intention. Nevertheless, its slightly melancholy 
splendour, its amoral enchantment, make it an infi¬ 
nitely desirable image in a world where pleasure res¬ 
orts and the creative life now have little in common. 
(Map III.) 

illustration: Page 37. 


Blue tiles, red mountains 

ISFAHAN, in Persia, after the 200-mile drive 
down from Teheran in the north, seems to be a 


mountain oasis in a mountain desert. South of Qum 
with its dome of plated gold one drives for many 
hours without coming to a village. Where there is 
water there are cultivated fields with tall poplar 
trees and perhaps a walled garden; so precious is 
water that the Persians bring it many miles in under¬ 
ground galleries to irrigate a few acres. Between, 
there is nothing but bare upland, (ringed by bare red 
mountains in the distance; and when at last you get 
close to the hills you come on great red rocks looking 
like the landscape in Persian miniatures. 

But outside Isfahan, more than 5,000 feet above 
sea-level, the mountain slopes change from dry to 
green: and here at last in the middle of the great city 
of Shah Abbas 1 and his successors is the famous 
Maidan-i-shah, the Royal Square, the large oblong 
space, nearly 200 yards wide and 600 yards long, sur¬ 
rounded by buildings constructed for the most part 
by Shah Abbas in the seventeenth century. At first 
these look disappointing; but soon one begins to 
wander into one building after another, wishing to 
stay longer in each of them until, at the end of the 
Maidan, one finds oneself ensnared by the many 
chambers of the great Friday Mosque, the Masjid-i- 
shah, which was finished in 1612. 

According to the books, the seventeenth century in 
Persia is an age of refined decadence fittingly ex¬ 
pressed in those delicate drawings of swooning young 
men with jewels in their turbans and flowers in their 
hands. But their buildings, and the Masjid-i-shah in 
particular, have a perfection and simplicity which 
are not often seen outside Greece and Italy. 

The interior of the mosque is spread with the most 
subtle tile-work, as if an exquisite series of Persian 
carpets had been specially designed to cover every 
corner. The drawing on the tiles is not so strong as at 
Samarkand (q.v.) or Tabriz, but the colours and the 
design arc far more subtle. Each panel is different 
from every other, and each seems perfectly fitted for 
the place it fills and for no other. Taken piece by 
piece the tile-work might seem charming but weak; 
take it all together, and it is strong with the un¬ 
assertive strength of the architecture it clothes. 

The Chihil Satun palace, another of the buildings of 
Shah Abbas I, stands in the royal gardens, some dis¬ 
tance away from the Maidan. and one has time to 
adjust oneself during the walk. If the Chihil Satun has 
none of the strength of the architecture of Maidan, its 
empty halls have their own fascination. One’s 
imagination fills the airy spaces with elegant young 
Persians in silks and brocades, which are well set off 
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by the dark wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
little pieces of mirror. Without its social setting this 
palace does seem to be a trivial piece of bad taste, 
like an inlaid table from Morocco on an enormous 
scale. However, on the rare occasions when a party 
is given, the palace comes to life once more. 

Tired of sight-seeing, one strolls into the bazaar 
to look at the brass and carpets, miniatures and 
knick-knacks, and at some of the strange people who 
may be passing, such as that effeminate young man 
who has dyed his legs with henna and is said to live 
by the sale of his person. It is not easy to buy good 
Persian carpets in the bazaar, at Isfahan; but there is 
nothing ugly. Whatever failings the Persians may 
have, they never lose their sense of beauty, which 
seems peculiarly suited to the Persian landscape, 
bare and almost intellectual, but with sudden touches 
of luscious beauty. (Map VII.) 


The Island 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT is known, in a pro¬ 
prietorial, friendly way, as ‘The Island’ by the people 
of Southampton and Portsmouth, from which two 
places you catch the steamers to the island towns of 
Cowes and Ryde. Its charm for the English is that it 
is an island - a holiday island - in the south. And it 
is best seen as an island (though a fair-sized one of 
148 square miles), by sailing round it on a day in 
summer. In a small sailing dinghy it will take from 
twelve to fourteen hours. Past the gentle slopes of the 
north coast, round the Needles, one of the noblest 
headlands of the British Isles, past the expanse of 
Freshwater Bay with the downs behind it (here is the 
house of Tennyson the poet); past Ventnor and San- 
down, holiday towns whose boarding-houses and 
hotels seen from the sea are like artificial cliffs among 
the real, high ones. 

The island nowadays caters for a new holiday class 
(no less than Budva (q.v.) in the Adriatic) at home 
more in the holiday camp than in the boarding-house 
or hotel; and it remains a fascinating museum of dead 
elegant decades of the last century, romantic. Early 
Victorian, and Victorian. Queen Victoria and Tenny¬ 
son, her poet, made the Wight fashionable. At Os¬ 
borne House (which can be visited as a shrine of 


royal domesticity and royal gifts from the Empire) 
Queen Victoria lived, and also mourned and moped 
as the Widow Queen. Nearby is Whippingham 
Church, monstrous and Germanic, from designs by 
Prince Albert, full, like Osborne itself, of touching 
royal vulgarities, kneelers, embroideries, etc. Hotels 
are hung with pictures from abandoned country 
houses, there are Gothic villas. Gothic cottages (in¬ 
cluding an Ossian Cottage, after Ossian the Gaelic 
bard), Victorian villas with lacy barge-boards. At any 
moment one may come on a surprise - white busts of 
the younger Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
against coloured glass, glasses filled with coloured 
sands from the sand-cliff in Alum Bay, shell-trinkets, 
a panel picture of the Last Supper which some Vic¬ 
torian traveller brought back from the Icelandic 
church of Thingvellir (q.v.), to set up as a reredos 
here in Shorewell Church. The island has its fill of 
contrasts, the remnants of a Roman villa at Brading 
and Carisbrook Castle where Charles I was betrayed 
to his e.xecution; smooth chalk downlands and deep 
‘chines’ cutting down to the sea in soft shale, brown 
and black, complete with waterfall; ugliness and 
respectability in Cowes or Shanklin, and the skull- 
white chalk of the Needles; relics of the mournful 
Queen or her poet, since it was here that the ‘wild 
Tennyson became a fossil’, and the grave of the older 
poet Swinburne in the new churchyard at Ventnor; 
garish tea-gardens and the grave interior of this or 
that medieval church such as Godshill, where the 
poet Gerard Manley Hopkins admired the wall- 
painting of Christ crucified on a lily; the wild sea¬ 
birds and wild plants (including a rare purple stock) 
of the great cliffs, on which cliffsmen once gathered 
samphire for the mainland markets, and the tender 
myrtles and bay-trees of the gardens of sheltered 
Ventnor and Undercliff (formed by landslides). 

It is good to go to the Isle of Wight during Cowes 
Week, to watch the yachts racing from the sea, with 
the sails between you and the green hills of the island 
and the blue sky. Here, in the home waters of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, George V, in white cap and 
beard, stiff and on his dignity, and a professional 
sailor, took the wheel of the black and red Britannia; 
and now the Consort of a new Queen, Prince Phuip, 
tousle-headed, vigorous, and also a professional 

sailor, races his small Bluebottle. 

Somewhat aloof from the summer gomgs-on, 
Wight in its tucked-away villages still breeds mar c 
farmers and farm-workers, who refer to visitors as 

‘ovemers’. (Map 1.) 
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The city icliich belonged to Constantine 

ISTANBUL, on the Bosporus, is still the largest of 
all Turkish cities. ‘If you want to annoy a Turk,' said 
a Greek who had known the Turkey of the Sultans, 
‘always refer to Istanbul as Constantinople’; and he 
complained that the dersishes had been retired and 
the fez abolished, and that Constantinople had lost 
her name: ‘in fact the whole plaw has gone western’. 

A curious traveller’s first impression might well 
agree with this verdict. Outside the station taxi- 
drivers loll about in bright American cars, chewing 
gum and jiggering to the pulse of Turkish music from 
the radio. On many hoardings the words ‘Gone With 
the Wind’ still linger. And at the ‘Snake Pit’ which 
is the ’Park Oteli’s’ nightclub in Pera, it is smarter to 
ask for a ‘screw-driver’ than a glass of raki. 

Further acquaintance with the city will show that 
it has not so much gone western as stopped being 
fully eastern. The traveller who wanders up to Tak- 
sim through the streets of Pera, the more respectable 
quarter which lies to the north of the Golden Horn, 
will be aware of a dingy cosmopolitanism that has 
utterly effaced the city of his dreams. Gone are the 
‘gingerbread’ houses of wood, with their elaborate 
carvings and embroidered lattices, through which 
ladies of the harem used to peep surreptitiously at 
passers-by. Neon lights now express a less furtive 
mentality; they beckon the unwary towards ‘La 
Jones’ (La Jeunesse) or the ‘Sel Kompanie of Turkie’. 
These places, like all the rest, are built of reinforced 
concrete, in a belated attempt to prevent fire, which 
has burnt down the wooden town over sixty times in 
the course of history. The visitor will look in vain for 
the famous packs of pariah dogs, once so familiar. 
Alas, when the clean broom began to sweep, all of 
them, in thousands, were sent to a barren island for 
the pleasant task of eating each other to death. 

Many people think that this broom, which is sup¬ 
posed to have swept the city clean, has merely 
brushed the filth of ages into the quarter of Stambul 
which lies between the Hippodrome and the Sea of 
Marmara. Here life has changed least because no one 
has dared to touch it. The shattered remnants of the 
Byzantine seaside palaces still afford a home to a 
brutalized race of paupers. And within the shadow 
of the tapering minarets and soaring domes of the 
Blue Mosque, many a family of troglodytes has fash¬ 
ioned its dwelling, with the aid of a bit of sackcloth 
and a flattened petrol tin. This is the most native part 


of the native quarter - the region of the Seven Hills 
called Stambul, which for fifteen hundred years was 
the capital of a Christian and of a Moslem empire. 
Monuments of every age adorn these slopes, and have 
kept modern life in touch with the past. The Column 
of Marcian still nods when an unmarried girl who is 
not a virgin passes by; and the brown speckled fish of 
S. Mary ad Fontem still commemorate the capture of 
Constantinople in 1453 by the Turks of Muhammad 
the Conqueror. (The story is that a monk was frying 
fish from this well during the siege. Told that the city 
had fallen, he was incredulous and e.xclaimed ‘I will 
believe it when these fish jump from the pan into the 
water’: the half-fried fish jumped, and the fish in the 
well are brown-marked to this day.) 

When the traveller is tired of modern Turks, un¬ 
happy in their ill-cut western suits, and wishes them 
back in their baggy trousers again: when he sighs for 
the glimpse of the yash-mak or a black eunuch - let 
him visit Stambul. Such delicacies will not await him 
here on the tongue of the land to the south of the 
Golden Horn. But in Stambul, better than in Galata, 
Top-khaneh or Skutari on the Asiatic shore, he will 
learn that ‘you can change the fez but not what’s un¬ 
derneath it’. 

The visitor is often advised to go to the bazaars to 
witness the bustle and commercial rapacity for which 
the east is long famous - quick-fingered Levantines 
soliciting attention - public letter-writers typing on 
their Coronas at the dictation of illiterates - street- 
porters with prodigious burdens hurrying about like 
two-legged tortoises. But this is merely the cos¬ 
mopolitan side of Stambul, where representatives of 
every nation strengthen their only common bond - 
the need to trade with one another. If the traveller 
seeks the eternals of Turkish life - calm, repose, en¬ 
joyment - he must enter the kaffanas or coffee-shops 
which nestle about the base of Hagia Sofia on the 
side that looks towards the Cistern of a Thousand 
and One Columns. While the women work, here sit 
men of saturnine complacency, indifferent alike to 
passers-by, each other and the miracle of Byzantine 
art which towers above them. The more active drink 
sherbet or smoke a hubble-bubble - that complex of 
bottles and tubes which seems to have been stolen 
from a science lab. Others suck sweets or indulge in 
kayeff, the state of mental vacuum which in Turkish 
means ‘pleasure’. 

Hour after hour, through the heat of the day, they 
sit or squat in silence. And then, as evening shadows 
lengthen in the Hippodrome, one of them will get up 
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and hobble off past the Obelisk of Theodosius the 
Great to the Blue Mosque of Sultan Ahmed. His eyes 
are on the ground; he does not see the six minarets. 
With flat-footed, crab-like walk, he moves first to the 
lustral fountain in the haram or mosque yard - then 
through the portal of his faith, and past the pair of 
Victorian grandfather clocks that guard the entrance. 
Four gigantic columns supporting the roof dwarf the 
clusters of human beings scattered about the floor in 
various postures of prayer or obeisance. He takes up 
his place among these, and his voice merges in the 
muttered antiphony that reverberates among the tiled 
domes. The low sunlight streams through the line of 
ground-floor windows on to the gorgeous reds and 
yellows of the carpets, set off by the glimmer of blue 
from the sea of Marmara beyond. Here the Janis¬ 
saries ended their days and their ghosts still walk. 
(Map VII.) 

illustration: Page 173. 
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Sherry, squid and gipsy music 

JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA,afewmilesfrom 
the Atlantic coast of Spain, north-east of Cadiz, a 
pretty, prosperous little town, differs from other small 
Andalusian towns by the absence of poverty in its 
worst forms. Jerez is sherry wine. The wealth of the 
great sherry families of Domecq, Gonzalez, Williams 
and Humbert has permeated the town, which shines 
with the long, whitewashed walls surrounding the 
sherry bodegas. There has always been intermarriage 
between English merchants and the wine families. 
Thus in the last century John Ruskin’s father, who 
was a wine merchant, intended to marry his son to 
the daughter of his partner, Domecq, though the 
daughter, perhaps luckily for herself, would not make 
the match. 

In spite of a large proportion of English blood, 
Jerez is very Spanish and very Andalusian. It has a 
magnificent new bull-ring; the Jerezanos themselves 
are brave amateur fighters, and when the young bulls 
are tried many "espontaneos' jump into the ring to 
show their mettle. One of the heads of the Domecq 


family is a famous rejoneador, or fighter of bulls from 
horseback. It is said that this bravery comes from 
shen 7 -drinking. One may doiibt if Shakespeare had 
this in mind when he made Falstaff say, ‘All this 
valour comes of sherds’. 

Jerez is celebrated for its style of flamenco music, 
which has been praised in a poem by Garcia Lorca.' 
Most nights there is music to be heard in the many 
bars of the alleys off the Calle Principal, though the 
best is to be heard in the bar of the famous Tio 
Parillo, a fat and jovial gipsy who has decorated his 
walls with photographs signed by all the great 
flamenco singers and dancers from Nina dc los Peines 
to Carmen Amaya and Rosario. Here, with hot 
calamares, or sliced squid, and sherry at twopence a 
glass, very pleasant evenings can be spent. Archi¬ 
tecturally the town is not exciting. Its best churches 
are in a not very good Churrigueresque style. But a 
few miles outside lies the disused and partly ruined 
Cartuja, with its fine facade in a style reminiscent of 
the baroque churches of Leae (q.v.), in southern 
Italy. (MapV.) 


The holy city 

JERUSALEM today is divided into two parts, 
each as different as Los Angeles and Damascus. 

High up on its grey stratified limestone hills under 
a pure blue sky you have the Siamese twin of New 
City and Old City. The New City, capital of Israel, is 
well planned and filled with large business buildings. 
It has factories and light industry. The Old City, now 
in the Kingdom of Jordan, may be closer to the ‘bride 
of kings and mother of prophets’ of our imagination, 
but it is the Holy City of two faiths, Christian ^d 
Jewish, and one of the Holy Cities of a third faith, 
which is Islam. 

Their shrines jostle each other with unholy lack of 
compromise. Omar’s Dome of the Rock is the sup¬ 
posed site of Mohammed’s ascent to heaven; for the 
Jews it is where the attempted sacrifice of Isaac took 
place. Jews make for the Wailing Wall, scene of so 
many Arab-Jewish squabbles, which is their Holy 
Spot, marking the whereabouts of Solomon’s Temple 
(here there was a wooden police-box and a policy 
man). Christians make for the propped-up and al¬ 
most toppling Church of the Holy Sepulchre, an 
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when they are about to look at the rectangle of white 
marble indicating where Christ was entombed, the 
bearded monk-guide interrupts, points to the lamps 
of the fittings, and says, to make sure that we miss 
nothing, ‘All gold, all gold’. Nowhere in the world 
arc there more religious associations - not at Rome, 
not at Mecca, not at Delphi - nowhere is it harder, 
or is it made so hard, to feel religious emotion. Jeru¬ 
salem is so much the most-visited city on earth; and 
has been so for so long. ‘Thryes’, said Chaucer of his 
Wife of Bath, ‘hadde she been at Jerusalem’. 

The shrine apart, there is plenty to take the eye and 
car; bundles of sugar-cane leaning against old walls, 
sweetmeats on the stalls like jellied sawdust, little 
donkeys under big Arabs, .Arab crooning from radio 
sets, bearded monks in brown or white and archi¬ 
mandrites in black stalking by, or a beautiful Levan¬ 
tine girl in western clothes, a temptation to St An¬ 
thony, with her arm firmly in her mother’s. The 
Jerusalems seen by evangelists in the Welsh hills are 
more conducive to piety. Jerusalem’s position, one 
has to say, is undistinguished and uncommanding. 
There are compensations: the flowers on the terraced 
limestone round the city are admirable - cyclamen, 
narcissi, irises and the anemones which are 'lilies of 
the valley’ out of the Song of Solomon - before heat 
comes to bum away the humbler vegetation; the 
weather can be delicious; the hillsides flush into 
fierce and gentle colours. ‘At present’, wrote the Pre- 
Raphaelite painter Thomas Seddon from Jerusalem, 
early in the July of 1854, ‘the colour varies singularly. 
Whenever the light shines directly on them, the hills 
look white, with lines of yellow running along them 
from the dry parched herbage; but when the sun is 
high, so that the sides of the rocky ledges are in 
shadow, the hill is of a glorious purple, mixed with 
the golden and brown tints of the herbage. The white 
rock is also very susceptible of colour, from the rays 
of the morning or evening sun, and the little earth 
that is visible being reddish. The Mount of Olives 
every evening is of a wonderfully beautiful, rather 
red purple.’ The description is exact. (5t’e also Jordan 
and Dead Sea.) (Map Vll.) 

illustration: Plate 9. 


The river which goes down 

THE JORDAN flows through Israel and the 
Kingdom of Jordan for about the length of the 


Thames. If it is neither long nor large for so famous 
a river, the gradient is spectacular. The Jordan begins 
at 260 feet above sea-level, it falls across the Holy 
Land, and dies in the Dead Sea, 1,286 feet below sca- 
level. The name in Arabic means ‘that which goes 
down’; and down it goes, 1,546 feet in all, in a briel 
course of 200 miles, more than seven feet to a mile 

It springs - traditionally - from a red, limestone 
cavern, once dedicated to Pan, at Caesarea Philippi, 
now Baniyas in Syria, below the snow-capped Jebel 
esh Sheikh (which was Mount Hermon); though in 
fact it arises from four small streams in Syria and 
Lebanon. The young Jordan has first to pass 
through the unhealthy marshlands of Ard el Hula, 
where papyrus grows. When it has left this malarial 
swamp it flows through Lake Hula - the Waters of 
Merom - and then plunges below sea-level into a 
black basalt gorge. By the time it has reached harp¬ 
shaped Lake Tiberias it has fallen 900 feet in less 
than seven miles. After this small inland sea it slows 
down and takes a snake’s path through the Ghor, the 
huge depression which deepens and deepens below 
sea-level; and in the scrubby thickets of the Ghor it 
keeps on devising new courses, doing all it can to 
postpone a salty end in the Dead Sea. It is made to 
do work at Naharayim, where there is a hydro¬ 
electric station near the Junction of the Yarmuk 
River, but the Ghor is a Jungly, dispiriting area. 

By Jericho, a few miles from the right bank of the 
Jordan Just before it reaches its destination, is an 
area which has been settled by man for at least ten 
thousand years. The Jordan has so many Biblical 
associations - from the cleansing of Naaman to the 
baptism of Christ - that the sluggish yellow stream 
here may seem an anti-climax. Naaman can be par¬ 
doned for asking ... ‘Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel?’ The region, all the same, is a violent one; 
earthquakes arc frequent in this ‘garden of God’, 
which is a tropical oasis in a temperate zone. 
Bananas are ripe here in December, while at Jeru¬ 
salem above, only a short drive away, icy winds re¬ 
call Edinburgh or Trieste. 

Finally, passing the Plains of Moab on the left, 
the dying Jordan pushes its way through the white 
evaporating pans that straddle its mouth, into the 
Dead Sea, from which there will be no outlet. Pois¬ 
oned fish come to the surface and are gobbled by 
birds. (Map Vi I.) 

illustration: Page 83. 
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'The house ... called Jourdan's' 

JORDANS, a small village east of Beaconsfield, in 
the English county of Buckinghamshire, is cele¬ 
brated as an early meeting-place of the Quakers. 

Thomas Ellwood the Quaker (1639-1713) wrote of 
the informers John Poulter and Ralph Lacy that 
‘These agreed between themselves where to make 
their first onset, which was to be, and was, on the 
meeting of the people called Quakers, then holden at 
the house of William Russell, called Jourdan’s, in the 
parish of Giles Chalfont, in the county of Bucks...’ 
They were proceeding under the Conventicle Act of 
1663, which forbade religious assemblies outside the 
Church of England. 

It is hard now to imagine those times. William 
Russell’s farmhouse (used as a Quaker conference 
centre) has had its face lifted. The seventeenth- 
century kitchen has a rack full of picture postcards; 
the brick oven has forgotten the smell of new loaves; 
the midden is gone from the yard, where there is a 
lawn with flower-borders. One side of this lawn is 
entirely taken up with a great barn built of ships’ 
timbers, which had recently been erected when Wil¬ 
liam Russell came there, by his predecessor Richard 
Gardiner. On one of these beams, still impregnated 
with the salt of the Atlantic, may be made out the 
letters r har i, which could be part of may- 
flower, HARWICH. It is known that the May¬ 
flower was broken up in 1625, and that at least two of 
her owners were local Buckinghamshire men; it is 
known also that a Gardiner sailed among the Pilgrim 
Fathers. And on a panel of the kitchen door in the 
farmhouse a mayflower is carved. 

Down the hill, through the orchard where hens 
peck among the daisies in summer-time, there is a 
Quaker burial-ground, bought from William Russell 
in 1671; and a Meeting House erected in 1688. The 
squat headstones are uniform in height and are in¬ 
scribed only with names and dates, for Quaker prac¬ 
tice forbids any distinction ‘in respect to the ma¬ 
terials, size, and form of the stones, as well as in the 
mode of placing them’. Even this is a relaxation of 
the earlier austerity which left the graves unmarked; 
so in this burial-ground (which is still in use) it is only 
approximately that you may honour the graves of 
the famous dead; Isaac Penington, most profound of 
early Quaker mystics and squire hereabouts, with his 
wife Mary; her daughter Guli, of legendary beauty; 
her successful suitor William Penn, proprietor of 


Pennsylvania, and her unsuccessful one, Thomas 
Ellwood (once secretary to John Milton). 

The Meeting House still has its seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury furnishings: the long benches on a brick floor, 
with a centre aisle which used to divide women from 
men; the ‘ministers’ gallery’ where the ‘weightiest’ 
Friends sit ‘facing the Meeting’, the shutters that can 
be opened to enlarge the room by bringing in the 
cottage parlour and the gallery above it, or closed to 
provide separate accommodation for business meet¬ 
ings. Jordans, though, is invested with a somewhat 
artificial peace and quiet, in a county not far enough 
from London to escape a suburban influence. 
(Map I.) 


Alexander Selkirk's island 

THE JUAN FERNANDEZ ISLANDS, 
mountainous and fertile, about 400 miles from the 
mainland and almost due west of Valparaiso, belong 
to Chile; and the Chileans in their long, narrow 
coastal country, jammed between the high Andes 
and deep Pacific Ocean are proud of this only im¬ 
portant overseas territory. 

The group is west of the cold Humboldt current, 
which flows up the coast of Chile itself, and is there¬ 
fore in temperate waters, with a mild climate. The 
nearer of the two principal islands is known, simply, 
as Mds a Tierra (‘Nearer Land’) and the other, 
which is more rocky, is Mds Afuera (‘Farther Out). 
These dead volcanic mountain tops were discovered 
in 1563 by a Spanish navigator, Juan Ferndndez, 
who was overjoyed to find the safe anchorages of 
Mds a Tierra, its clear streams, aromatic trees, 
vegetables and fruits. Thus Mds a Tierra became a 
favourite resort for ships navigating the Pacific, and 
the island was stocked with goats so that there might 
always be a supply of fresh meat. The herds multi¬ 
plied and were of such assistance to pirates that the 
Spanish viceregal authorities in Peru decided to des¬ 
troy them. Dogs were landed for this purpose; but 
the dogs could not climb the high mountain crags, so 
the goats survived - and their descendants are sti 

there today. . 

Mds a Tierra, having become a regular place oi 

call, was visited by such famous navigators as Dam- 
pier and Anson. Four of Dampier’s men, who had 
lost all their money at gambling, remained on t e 
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island to join the next privateer that should come, 
rather than return to England penniless in their own 
ship. Anson on his voyage round the world planted 
lettuces and carrots, and plum, apricot and peach 
stones on Mas a Tierra. His crew went ashore for a 
while to recover their health after scurv 7 . Other ships 
went to Mas a Tierra to refit, for there was a great 
variety of timber. Occasionally, a mutinous seaman 
was set ashore here, to be picked up months or years 
later by some other vessel. This, indeed, was the fate 
of the honourable but somewhat wayward Scotsman, 
Alexander Selkirk, who, having quarrelled violently 
with his captain, was abandoned at Mas a Tierra 
early in October 1704, with his chest and cooking- 
pot. He lived alone on his 'beloved island’ (as he 
afterwards referred to it) until rescued by a British 
ship in February 1709. 

During this long period Selkirk built two huts with 
the wood of the pimento tree, and thatched them 
with pampas grass. He made fire by rubbing two 
pieces of pimento wood together. When his blankets 
and clothes wore out, he used goat-skins as rugs and 
garments. There was an abundance of food: vege¬ 
tables, goat-flesh and many kinds of fish, including 
lobsters. While his powder lasted, he would shoot 
goats as he required them; thereafter he caught them 
by hand. At first he could only overtake kids; but 
later his physique was so improved, as a result of his 
frugal and active life, that he could run down the 
strongest goat in a few minutes, tossing it over his 
shoulders, and carrying it with ease to his hut. From 
the high hill that formed his look-out he often saw 
ships passing; but when, from time to time, Span¬ 
iards landed on the island, he would climb a tree and 
hide in its branches rather than be captured by the 
enemy. After his rescue in 1709 Selkirk frequently 
lamented that he had not stayed for ever on his isle. 
His story inspired the writing of Robinson Crusoe, 
though Defoe chose the tropical West Indian island 
of Tobago as the setting for Crusoe’s adventures. 

Selkirk’s cave on the beach at Mds a Tierra is still 
shown to visitors; and in 1858 British naval officers 
set a commemorative tablet on the rocky look-out 
where he so often lit his signal fires. Today the island 
has about 300 inhabitants. They dwell in log huts 
and make their living by catching the enormous lob¬ 
sters, which are shipped off to Valparaiso, where they 
are in great demand, for local eating and for export 
to Buenos Aires. Mds a Tierra has been a penal colony 
in the past, but some Chileans look forward to the 
day when it will become a holiday resort. The sea 


here is more pleasant for bathing than the cold 
waters along the shores of mainland Chile. The bays 
are ideal for the anchoring of yachts. Historical in¬ 
terest is not lacking; and there are many appro¬ 
priate names for the super hotels of the future: Hotel 
Crusoe and Hotel Defoe and Grand Hotel Lord 
Anson. (Map XII.) 


K 

Burmese hill station 

K.AL.WV, in Southern Shan State, Upper Burma, 
is one of the two Burmese hill stations. 

The British were not the inventors of the hill sta¬ 
tion as a cool retreat during the hottest weather. The 
Mogul Emperors of India used to go to Kashmir. 
But there were no such stations in Burma before the 
British laid out Kalaw and Maymyo. The plain of 
Burma is flanked on the east by the plateau of the Shan 
States, ranging in height from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, 
enough to make the climate pleasant for Europeans 
when the plain is sweltering in the heats of April and 
May. But few Burmese visit Kalaw, where the local 
inhabitants are Shans; it does not agree with them 
and they do not find the plains too hot. The Shans 
contrariwise cannot abide the plain. 

Up here among the pinewoods, Kalaw consists of 
bungalows in the European style and a little Shan 
town with a crowded market. There are none of the 
splendid views of an Indian hill station. But there are 
flowers; and the flowers familiar to the English in 
their gardens at home, only taller and better: the 
sweet-peas climb higher and are more thickly covered 
in blossom. 

During the British occupation, Kalaw was not the 
official hill station. The Governor and his secretariat, 
the General Officer Commanding and his staff, 
played their golf and polo elsewhere. At Kalaw no 
heads of departments were at the club bar, no British 
subalterns were dancing. 'Society’ was all at May¬ 
myo 1(X) miles north on the same Shan plateau. 
Others, in business or from the university, preferred 
Kalaw, which was more of a holiday, less of a parade. 
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Social grades were less marked, so the women were 
less otTensive to each other. ‘Face’ was not so essen¬ 
tial, so the white man at Kalaw behaved more agree¬ 
ably to the brown. An Englishman with a Burmese 
wife could live here in retirement without being cut 
by his countr\ men; or he could walk out in his gar¬ 
den in a pair of Shan trousers without risk of being 
asked to resign from the club. He was not even stared 
down if he declared it reasonable for the Burmese to 
want to rule their own country. 

At Kalaw among the flowers, after Japanese occu¬ 
pation and Burmese independence, there are still 
English people in retirement who prefer living there 
permanently. (Map IX.) 


Gold rush town 

KALGOORLIE AND BOULDER, in Wes¬ 
tern Australia, are united towns on the trans-con¬ 
tinental railway from the great eastern cities to Perth; 
they are reached after traversing some of the flattest, 
driest, emptiest, most dismally boring railway terri¬ 
tory in the world. On one stretch across the Nullarbor 
Plain the track runs dead straight for 300 miles; there 
is nothing to catch the eye but sand and the two glit¬ 
tering rails which, in either direction, meet at the 
vanishing point. 

Gold made Kalgoorlie. In 1892, twenty-two miles 
nearer Perth, two prospectors found gold near a 
native well in the desert at a spot which the aborigines 
called Coolgardie: in one evening they knocked 500 
ounces of gold off the cap of the reef with a toma¬ 
hawk. A wild desert gold rush now began. In 1893 
Coolgardie’s sudden glory was diminished by a new 
chance find at Kalgoorlie. Two men were on a desert 
journey when a horse cast a shoe. They stopped; and 
while one re-nailed the shoe, the other, Paddy Han¬ 
nan, looked round for gold, and stumbled on one of 
the richest fields of the world. The new rush was ex¬ 
traordinary. Camel teams and horse-wagons brought 
men over the desert. Others walked, pushing their 
gear in wheelbarrows. Some died of thirst, some of 
fever. 

All of that one is inclined to forget now, as one 
comes over the desert to the modem Kalgoorlie in an 
air-conditioned coach, replete with food and iced 
drinks, on a train with shower-baths (but no way of 


keeping out the dust). Wide streets (Australia gener¬ 
ally has room), houses with verandas, buildings with 
bastard-Victorian-Palladian fagades for which the 
drawings might have been made in a borough sur¬ 
veyor’s office at Sunderland or Wigan in 1881, shan¬ 
ties and galvanized iron, gardens, parks and trees, 
and a fountain in memory of Paddy Hannan, make 
Kalgoorlie different, it is true, from the mining camp 
of gold-msh days. Everything shimmers, except when 
a willy-willy - a storm of reddish dust - blows up; 
though the desert is now kept more or less at bay 
under the fierce sun because the Western Australian 
Government had to pipe water out to these dry gold¬ 
fields from a barrage on the Helena River, 350 miles 
away towards the sea, in the Darling Ranges. This 
dry wilderness, which now gets 5,000,000 gallons of 
water a day, has yielded millions of pounds’ worth of 
gold. 

Men came from all over the world to be bleached 
and burnt and enriched at Kalgoorlie. Some found 
gold, a few were enriched, most left the mines to be¬ 
come farmers, bush-workers and tradesmen; and 
gold production still goes on, though with cattle¬ 
raising as well, since the south-western desert is not 
desert absolutely. One may stand in the hot streets 
in Kalgoorlie and reflect that gold seldom makes 
beauty at the point where it comes out of the ground. 
This is hardly the most beautiful or most lovable or 
most cosy of Australian towns. (Map X.) 

illustration: Page 180. 


Under Kinchinjunga 

KALIMPONG, a small town in the foothills of 
the Eastern Himalaya, though technically a part of 
Bengal, belongs in spirit to Tibet. It is 5,000 feet up 
and is reached on a comic railway through a stretch of 
sal forest famous for its butterflies and tree orchids. 

The 15,000 inhabitants of the town are nearly all 
Tibetans, Sikkimese or Bhutanese. The Lepchas, a 
surviving aboriginal hill tribe, have mostly ^ 
verted to Christianity but the r«t are all Buddhist. 
The real Lepcha religion is animist and centres on the 
magnificent peak of Kinchinjunga, whose enormous 
rosy summit spreads across the horizon an w ose 
spirit is still propitiated in ancient Lepcha ritual ^ 
still personalized in their folk dances. The Incarnation 
of the Buddha responsible for the conversion ot the 
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Sikkimese is said to have taken the form of the 
mountain spirit in order to divert its worshippers to¬ 
wards the Enlightened One. 

The town is an important trading centre for the 
Tibetan wool merchants who are always in and out 
during the summer months. At this time the town 
is all movement: there is a flux and reflux of people, a 
fluttering of prayer flags on slender bamboo poles, a 
tinkling of mule bells on the winding bridle paths that 
lead away to the mountain passes into Tibet. The 
bazaar is the meeting place for a dozen dilTerent cul¬ 
tures and religions, which flow down from the hilly 
streets to mingle in the dusty, cobbled square sunk 
like a reservoir in the centre. A perpetual patter of 
talk twists among the stalls. In brass bo.xes packed 
deep with ornaments like swa'ts, there are copper 
belts studded with zircons and opals, and ear-rings 
framing intricate, writhing patterns; on the stalls 
there are Tibetan knives, rickety pyramids of copper 
tea-pots, shoulder bags woven in bright colours from 
yak wool. The small hill people crowd round the 
purchaser flashing their teeth in encouragement and 
showing a warm, childlike interest in all he does or 
says. Smelling strongly of sweet rice toddy, which 
they drink throughout the day, they pass happy 
laughter from one to the other in a continuous ripple 
of sound. How different it is from an Indian market, 
where even the children gaze at one out of dreamy 
depths! As like as not a Sikkimese peasant woman, 
whose embroidered waist-band attracts one’s interest, 
will unroll it on the spot exposing her midriff as she 
does so, with a look at once gratified and coy on her 
broad, bronzed face. 

On the surrounding hills there are many Buddhist 
monasteries where the abbots wear copes and jewelled 
mitres like the regalia of Christian bishops, but these 
are embroidered with skull and crossbones as remin¬ 
ders of the fruits of lust: a gloomy symbol which 
seems to have made little impression on the sur¬ 
rounding peoples. 

The massive peak of Kinchinjunga is only regularly 
visible in the summer. In spring it is hidden by mist 
except at dawn, when, most beautifully of all, it is 
flushed rose pink by the swiftly rising sun. At such 
moments its grandeur is robbed of terror: one can see 
why the Lepchas always picture its spirit in the act of 
dancing, and why the Hindus imagine divinities to be 
carousmg on its peaks. One understands too why the 
visiting Tibetans in their rough yak’s wool plaids 
and heavy boots, always manage to smile, in spite of 
the months of hardship and danger which have pre¬ 


ceded their arrival. The gardens of Kalimpong must 
have their word: they are distinguished by superb 
European flowers larger and more vivid than one 
ever remembers them at home, as if each one had 
been fed on some special food or injected with a 
beauty doctor’s hormone. (Map IX.) 


City of the Tooth 

KANDY, the Maha-Nuwara or Great City of the 
Sinhalese, lies in central Ceylon, some seventy-five 
miles north-west of Colombo. Its marvellous situa¬ 
tion in the mountains, approached by a road which 
scales precipices of steaming jungle with a promise of 
clarity and greater coolness at the top, has led its his¬ 
toric and cultural importance to be rather over¬ 
rated - as one might insist that a beautiful woman 
must have either brains or a past. What really mat¬ 
ters is the w'ay it looks, the traveller’s response to the 
exhilaration of height, to the wide valley or basin sur¬ 
rounded by tea-estates climbing almost to the sum¬ 
mit of the peaks, and to the great curve of the Maha- 
welliganga River with its lake and the botanical 
gardens. 

When the British captured Kandy in 1815, they 
were astonished to find that this heroic and fabulous 
centre of resistance, the home of the Kandian kings 
and the country’s capital, consisted only of nonde¬ 
script huts, an architecturally uninteresting temple 
and a royal palace with one or two good rooms. It 
seemed that the Kings had never permitted their sub¬ 
jects to have dwellings of any dignity (tiles, for in¬ 
stance, were forbidden) and had themselves always 
held audiences at night, mysteriously enthroned in 
the evocative gloom of their best apartment. But 
Kandy was not the capital until it succeeded Cotta 
in 1562; the lake was artificial and not especially old; 
only the Temple of the Tooth, or rather the Tooth 
itself, had pretensions to really great antiquity. 

It was in the thirteenth century that tlie left canine 
of the Buddha was fint enshrined here, thus prepar¬ 
ing the way for the enormous veneration in which 
Kandy has long been held by Buddhists. The story 
goes that a certain Guhariwa first found and wor¬ 
shipped it, to the annoyance of his Indian overlord 
Pendu. Pendu had it placed in a dish of burning char¬ 
coal, but the charcoal rose up in the form of a lotus, 
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with the tooth in its centre; he caused it to be ham¬ 
mered, but it was the hammer that broke; he cast it 
into a sewer, but the sewer protected it by growing 
a beautiful flower. In the end Pendu was converted, 
the Tooth was brought to Kandy, and ever after the 
Tooth itself (or a simulacrum) has been carried 
through the streets on the feast of Perehera in August, 
borne on a richly caparisoned elephant and sur¬ 
rounded by saffron-robed priests. (Map IX.) 

illustration; Page 122. 


In Northern Nigeria 

KANO is a walled city of Northern Nigeria, an 
eruption of red mud masonry upon the red, dusty 
plain. It is an old city long familiar to the Arab world, 
despite its remoteness, since it was a centre of the 
caravan trade which moved away across the Sahara. 
The English captured it in 1903, but it has changed 
very little. Within the great earthworks of the city 
wall, in the bare, square, lofty rooms of merchant 
houses, built of mud, but beautifully proportioned 
and ornamented outside with intricate plaster-work, 
the traders deal in rugs and mats and leather, silver 
and saddlery, nuts, grain and oil and spices, as they 
have always done. 

In the workshops, tanners turn the silky hides of 
the little red goats of the region into the finest Moroc¬ 
co. In one quarter there are dyeing vats, pits in the 
ground, which have been in use, so it is said, for a 
thousand years. Here the dyers use a famous indigo 
dye, and in the shadow of mud walls they stretch the 
blue cloths and veils to dry, and customers come to 
see them and to choose - men and women of the 
Cattle Fulani, the wandering herdsmen of the plains, 
and Touaregs from the Sahara, up to the north in 
French territory. In the market, these visitors also 
look for the heavy silver bracelets and anklets beaten 
out by the smiths of Kano, and the wonderful sad¬ 
dlery of fine leather in brilliant scarlet, saffron and 
green, with bits and spurs and stirrups worked in 
silver. 

Northern Nigeria is predominantly a Muslim 
country, and Kano is a Muslim city, but its people are 
not Arabs. They are West Africans, as black as the 
negroes of the coast, yet very different. They are tall, 
lean, dignified and graceful, with large,luminous eyes, 
long features, and exquisite hands. Broadly, they are 


identified as Hausa people and Fulani. But the Hausa 
are really only a linguistic group; a number of ele¬ 
ments are included. The Fulani are divided into the 
Cattle Fulani, the nomads, and the Town Fulani. The 
Emirs and Sultans of the north are chiefly of Fulani 
blood. The Hausa are both farmers and traders; 
they are among the foremost traders of Africa! 
travelling over the whole country, from the Sahara to 
the Gulf of Guinea, from Dahomey to Timbuktoo. 

The market-place of Kano is crowded and noisy 
and beautiful. Thousands of men and boys in long, 
flowing white robes and turbans or skull-caps move 
among the stalls covered with jewellery, cloth, car¬ 
pets, leather, food and cheap European trade goods. 
Farmers, wearing enormous conical wicker hats over 
their turbans, drive laden donkeys through the crowd. 
Beggars cry for alms, traders and customers haggle 
and plead, the perfume of spices hangs about heavily, 
and in the corners cooks prepare meat roasted on 
spits, and dishes of rice and cassava, abundantly 
spiced and peppered. 

Two buildings stand out, the Native Treasury with 
ceilings bright and intricate as the painting and carv¬ 
ing of English barges or gipsy caravans, and a large 
modern mosque in the middle of the town, white with 
a green dome. When you are far off, this dome glints 
through the soft haze of the harmattan, the cool, dry 
desert wind which carries a dust so fine that it can be 
seen only as a whitish mist. 

The great city gates are filled from dawn to dark 
with a flow of traffic - donkeys, camels and bicycles, 
laden porters and long striding Fulani herdsmen, 
desert riders pushing proudly through the throng. 
Round everything stretches the wall - a huge ram¬ 
part of mud, overgrown with grass. It is only fifty 
years since that wall alone offered any security to the 
townsfolk or to the peasants of the neighbourhood; 
the country was continually upset by the rivalry of 
the rival feudal lords. The removal of these Moham¬ 
medan rulers proved a blessing. 

Sir Frederick Lugard, an intelligent and energetic 
administrator, who became high commissioner for 
Northern Nigeria in 1900 and brought peace to the 
country, was much impressed by the eleven-mile-long 
wall he saw: it could be a formidable military defence 
useful to an aggressive ruler. But it was also a 
wonderful relic. He agreed to let it stand, provided 
that it must never be repaired. So gradually, very 
gradually, it is crumbling away. (Map VIll.) 

illustration: Page 374. 
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7'e Rauparahas island 

KAPITI island- ahigh, whale-backcd island 
nine miles offshore from the mouth of the Waikanae 
River, on the west coast of the north island of New 
Zealand, has now for many years been a sanctuary 
for native birds. The island is sL\ miles long and 
roughly a mile and a half wide, and except for its 
northern e.xtremity, where Maoris farm a small area 
of cultivated land, is entirely clothed in dense bush. 
The western side of the island falls precipitously to 
the Tasman Sea. Captain Cook charted its position 
on one of his voyages and gave it the name of Entry 
Island. 

For a brief period during the Maori Wars, Kapiti 
became a place of considerable importance. In 1820, 
one of the fiercest of the Maori chiefs, Te Rauparaha, 
took possession of the island and used it as a base for 
sending his warriors of the Ngatitoa tribe on raids 
against the mainland in their long dug-out canoes. It 
was a raid by Te Rauparaha’s men which delayed the 
establishment of the Nelson settlement for several 
years. The highest peak on the island, rising to 1,780 
feet, is still called Titeremoana in Maori, meaning ‘to 
keep watch over the sea’. But the huts, or whares, of 
the Ngatitoa have sunk back into the vegetation from 
which they were hewn, and apart from the shadowy 
emplacements of old palisades, little trace remains of 
those heroic days. The bush devours everything with 
a stealthy speed: a few months are enough to trans¬ 
form the toppled hulk of some giant tree-fern into 
level black humus, in which the unwary walker sinks 
almost to the knee. Iron has provided a more endur¬ 
ing memorial for another early occupant - the whaler 
- and the huge pots in which the whale blubber was 
once reduced can still be found on Kapiti’s narrow 
beaches, on the chain of rocks to the south of the 
island, and on the neighbouring mainland coast. 

Reddened and eroded by flying spray, the pots lie 
in twos and threes, usually under the shelter of an 
aged tree - a karaka, perhaps, with hard, shiny 
orange berries like outsize necklace beads - half 
buried among the bleached wrack of the fierce Tas¬ 
man storms, snowy drifts of pumice and iridescent- 
bellied pawa shells. 

Above the steep bush tracks, native birds - fan- 
tails, for instance, which are elegant flycatchers, and 
parson-birds - dart and gleam among the ferns and 
supplejack. Once, the Maoris set cunning snares for 
them - hinged sticks intricately carved, and a flax 


thong - and several species, among them the sym¬ 
bolic kiwi, barely survived the onslaught: while the 
strangest species of all, the giant moa, now stares out 
only as a taxidermist’s afterthought through the 
gloom of city museums. Today, the birds are left to 
enjoy the island almost undisturbed, for few people 
travel over from the mainland. There is something 
faintly forbidding about the place. Even when the 
sunniest day is shining outside, it is difficult to wan¬ 
der through the hushed green twilight of the bush 
without a growing sadness and melancholy. The air 
is still among the tall columns of kauri and totara and 
rimu, and after a time even the bird-calls take on such 
a remote, oppressed quality, that one begins to feel an 
almost aching sense of absence. Then, emerging into 
the sunlight again, one suddenly recognizes its cause: 
the total absence of the human dimension. (Map XII.) 


Fat columns and full moon 

KARNAK, part of ancient Thebes, and the little 
village containing perhaps the Old World’s largest 
accumulation of pre-Christian architecture, lies some 
600 miles up the Nile from Cairo, among palm- 
groves and cotton-plantations. Two or three miles 
away is Luxor (q.v.), with more temples and one of 
the world’s most sumptuous (and expensive) hotels; 
and across the river is the desert Valley of the Kings, 
where Tutankhamen was buried. The rift valley of 
the Nile, and consequently the green ribbon of vege¬ 
tation, is particularly narrow at this point, so that the 
temples seem almost flanked on either side by the tall 
yellow cliffs of the Sahara mountains. 

One can reach Luxor by the silver-white air-con¬ 
ditioned train that speeds south from Cairo every 
night, but perhaps the better thing is to find oneself 
there by accident: for it is an overnight stopping- 
place on flying-boat routes to Central and South 
Africa. The big planes flurry down into the broad 
mirror of the Nile at sunset, disgorging rather be¬ 
wildered travellers who breakfasted in London and 
will dine tomorrow in Cape Town, and who may or 
may not have much of an idea as to precisely where 
they now find themselves; Luxor, in its turn, dis¬ 
gorges large-eyed, black-skinned persons, in night¬ 
gowns, armed with horse-cabs of Egyptian antiquity 
and horses of a pre-dynastic leanness, in which cabs 
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the travellers are rattled off in the dark into a forest 
of monstrous columns rearing up into the night, then 
rattled back to their hotels, and argued with for three 
times the agreed fare; they settle for twice the 
amount. Ne.xt day at dawn the dark bird flurries up 
again from the mirror with a load of sleepy ladies and 
gentlemen who feel that they have been subject to 
some kind of hallucination. 

The ruins at Kamak are vast. It is not a question of 
a temple or even of a temple-agglomeration, but of a 
number of such agglomerations side by side. The 
largest of these, the Great Temple of Ammon, covers 
more than 100 acres, was started in 1500 b.c., and 
was finished (or rather left still unfinished) in the time 
of Cleopatra, a millennium and a half later. The 
hypostyle hall alone is over 100 yards long, and half 
as wide - that is to say, larger than all but the largest 
of the cathedrals of Christendom; the columns, 
which are almost all intact, are eighty feet high, and 
there are sixteen rows deep of them. Since each 
column is fat out of all proportion, the whole interior 
of the building is filled almost to sufifocation and the 
dwarfed visitor has to edge this way and that. 

The immediate and ovenvhelming impression is 
one of number, height and weight. Beauty, indeed, is 
scarcely to be claimed for the temple - nor, for that 
matter, is architectural address. That vegetable proli¬ 
feration of columns in the hypostyle hall for instance, 
clearly arises out of the attempt to roof in a large 
space without any understanding of the technique of 
the arch - the architect’s only weapon was the lintel, 
so, with almost limitless labour and material to back 
him, he erected columns all over the floor-area and 
then balanced lintels in all directions on top of them. 
The slender shafts of the Greeks (who borrowed their 
methods in the first place from Egypt) spring out of 
the ground like arrows pointed at heaven; but the fat 
columns of Kamak rise like fungal emanations of the 
red rock they stand on; they are toadstools with their 
umbrellas not yet erected, and they point only at the 
earth they came from, back into which their colossal 
weight seems continually to urge them. 

In a sense it is unfair to look at Kamak by day¬ 
light at all - at any rate at the Kamak interiors. 
Egyptian religion flourished in sacred darkness, and 
a roofless jungle of pillars in the near-vertical sun is 
the last thing the architects intended. The temple- 
walls were without windows, the roofs were flat solid 
stone through which only a very little light (and none 
of that direct) filtered by mansards. Coolness and 
blackness have their own special virtue in a land of 


almost perpetual sun. In the evening the sun drops 
without a twilight behind the yellow mountains, and 
the temperature falls sharply, dramatically, to the 
near-frostiness of the desert night. One should then 
see Kamak by a moon, which for the visitor’s con¬ 
venience is full and hangs almost as large and heavy 
as Kamak itself. There will be no clouds in the sky, 
which is infinitely black, and yet crowded with star¬ 
light as well as moonlight. There will be a noise of 
marsh-frogs and night-singingcrickets,and theforests 
of columns will quiver electrically in the silver air. 
In the shadows, wrapped up in thick brown cloaks 
against the coldness, the night-watchmen talk in low, 
guttural speech, and brew interminable tea over little 
scarlet charcoal fires. (Map VII.) 


Caravan city 

KASHGAR,a caravan city of Central Asia which 
has known the rough hand of Tamerlane and Jen- 
ghiz Khan, lies (more than 1,000 miles from the sea) in 
Southern Sinkiang, the most westerly province of 
China. Wedged in between Tibet and the U.S.S.R., 
this province (of which Kashgar is the capital) is 
formed by the Tarim Basin, a vast oval plain, almost 
surrounded by immense mountain ranges. On the 
south and south-east are the Kuen Lun Mountains 
towards Tibet; the Pamirs rise on the south-west and 
west towards Pakistan and Afghanistan, and merge 
into the Tien Shan range along the north, a long 
enclosing arc of 900 miles. 

The rivers draining from these mountains are fed 
from some of the largest snow-fields outside Polar 
regions, but they can do no more than irrigate a 
narrow fringe of country, resulting in a circular cham 
of oases nearly 2,000 miles long, before ^ey dis¬ 
appear into the arid interior of the Basin, which is the 
formidable Takla Makan Desert. The people of the 
oases are mostly Turki, who are closely akin in race 
and language to the Ottoman Turkish. 

Kashgar lies at the western extremity of the great 
circle of oases surrounding the Takla Makan. It can 
have changed very little since Marco Polo visited it 
in 1275. The main part of the town is surrounded by a 
massive wall about fifty feet high, though it has over¬ 
flowed the boundaries of the wall in a cluster o 
suburbs. The streets are narrow, and not undu^ 
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MOSCOW, looking across the river to the Kremlin. 
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CORNWALL; Celtic Cross on the dunes at Perranporth. 
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Ki:wMT, on the Persian Gulf. 
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squalid, and are lined with the shops of metal¬ 
workers, potters, cloth-merchants, bakers and fruit- 
sellers. In the centre there is a large market-square 
and a mosque with a dome of blue tiles. An old 
Chinese temple stands high above the rest of the town, 
in curious contrast to the indigenous architecture. 

From a high bluff to the north, shaded by tall plane 
trees, you look across a stretch of fields to the river. 
The lanes between the fields are flanked by willows. 
A constant stream of people passes along them: 
bearded men in turbans and heavy, padded coats, 
young men in brightly coloured skull-caps, singing 
lustily, women in tent-like purdah garments. They 
are nearly all riding donkeys, for the Turkis never 
walk if they ean possibly avoid it. Occasionally a 
camel caravan appears, lumbering slowly along with 
a deep clang of bells. The camels arc strung together 
in a long line and always led by a donkey. 

Across the river there is a line of buff-coloured 
loess cliffs upon which there are clusters of flat- 
roofed mud houses, of the same tone as the cliffs 
themselves; and beyond, fields, orchards, willows 
and poplars, stretch away to the edge of the oasis. In 
the background the desert rises gently to a line of 
yellow hills, fluted and scored like the 'Bad Lands’ 
of Arizona. If the air is clear, you can see, through a 
gap in the hills, far away to the north, the western 
ranges of the Tien Shan. To the west and south the 
huge ice-peaks of the great Pamirs stand in a great, 
glittering curve. 

In the winter the Kashgar scene is often drab and 
colourless. There are no evergreens and scarcely any 
grass. Everything then is brown and grey. The rice 
fields are frozen. There are sheets of ice along either 
side of the wide, meandering river. Vapour rises into 
the frosty air. Flights of mallard, pochard and grey 
geese whirl back and forth in search of some un¬ 
frozen spring where they can feed. It seldom snows. 
About the middle of March a misty green appears on 
the willows. Then comes the fruit blossom in scattered 
drifts of pink and white. In April the lucerne appears 
in the fields and the young wheat, and, with the trees 
in new leaf, the whole countryside is swept by a flood 
of green. So sudden is the change that only two or 
three weeks seem to have separated deep, arid winter 
from the fullness of summer. The fig-trees and grape- 
vin« are dug from the ground where they have been 
buried for protection from the frost. About the 
middle of May some of the fruit begins to ripen. First 
aprirots, then in continuous series, strawberries, mul¬ 
berries, cherries, nectarines, figs, peaches and grapes; 


pears and apples, too, but they are indilTerent. Most 
important of all arc the melons; for the melons of 
Southern Sinkiang are the finest in the world. (Map 
IX.) 


The Vale of Kashmir 

THE VALE OF KASHMIR, a well-watered, 
superbly picturesque valley, eighty-live miles long and 
twenty-five wide, in the south centre of the large, 
mountain Kashmir State in the Himalaya, tugs at the 
emotions more than most areas of the earth. 

Kashmir State is strategically placed at the apex of 
the sub-continent, it guards the headwaters of im¬ 
portant rivers, it is tucked between Tibet, China and 
the Soviet Union; so political, economic, doctrinal 
issues bedevil its future. Yet here is the extraordinary 
peace of the Vale. Pandit Nehru (who comes of old 
Kashmiri Brahmin stock) must have had in his mind 
the green and flowery peace of this mountain para¬ 
dise when he said he loved Kashmir like a woman. 
The Mogul Emperor Jehangir, carried dying from 
the Vale in 1628, murmured ‘Kashmir, only Kashmir’ 
when asked if he wanted anything. It was his father, 
the great Akbar, who established the Vale as a sym¬ 
bol of delicious escape from the heat and business of 
the Gangetic Plain. By Srinagar, the capital and the 
tourist centre, the Mogul fountains still play in 
e.xquisite little pleasure-gardens, and the bright water 
cascades through marble channels from the steeply 
rising mountains to the Dal Lake. It was. and is. an 
escape made more alluring by the difficulties of 
approach: the long and dangerous road, and more 
dangerous waters, of the Jhelum gorge, or the higher 
passK blocked for half the year. No railway reaches 
within a hundred miles of the Vale of Kashmir, 
and those who fly in are missing a great deal. 

So far as the English are concerned, the romantic 
tradition of Kashmir can perhaps be traced to a 
poetical work written for a commission of three 
thousand guineas in 1814 by an Irishman who had 
never glimpsed one of its mountains - Thomas 
Moore’s long poem Lalla Rookh. Everybody read 
Lalla Rookh, so everybody learnt of Kashmir- but 
the poem is no sort of a guidebook. Moore’s con¬ 
ventional palms do not grow at Baramulla 5 000 feet 
up at the lower end of the Vale; from here to Srina¬ 
gar runs a forty-mile avenue of Lombardy poplars. 
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magnificent chenar-trees (of the plane family) which 
give the valley a red-golden autumn to match the 
perfection of its spring, and which scatter their 
leaves over the papier mache art-work of Srinagar, 
beside the brilliant kingfishers and hoopoes, the 
tulips and the irises that minutely advertise the lavish 
natural beauty of Kashmir in the baggage of the re¬ 
turning travellers. 

Also at Srinagar travellers will not find the golden 
and turquoise minarets of Moore's orientalism. Its 
lakeside picturesqueness is of blackened cedar-wood 
dwellings and bridges (wooden partly because of the 
earth-tremors which have shaken down the ancient 
temples at Martand, and elsewhere). Here the glitter 
in the clear morning air may be from roofs made of 
oil-cans; and the mosque pays curious tribute to the 
Himalaya with a wooden superstructure, which be¬ 
longs almost to Buddhist art. 

Life is on the water, floating vegetable gardens and 
all. The cook-boat is tied up to the houseboat, and 
both are poled across the sky's reflection, bursting 
through the lily-pads, to the selected site. The smaller 
boats for hire, named with some ingratiating anglic- 
ism such as Happy Doings, serve for moonrakers or 
for honeymooners, for daily shopping trips, or to 
bring the houseboat merchants, as celebrated for 
their assiduity as for their trade-name, which may 
quite well be Suffering Moses. Life is on the water, 
and so is death. Only tourism has checked cholera in 
this paradise. 

Of all the fabled products of Kashmir craftsman¬ 
ship the white pushmina shawl was the best, woven 
so finely that it would pass through a wedding ring. 
The trade in these shawls has almost been killed by 
‘progress’. Often noble in physical make, the Kash¬ 
miris have an ignoble reputation; but this comes 
from abject poverty in the midst of natural plenty, 
and from centuries of suffering under the misrule of 
Afghan, Sikh and Dogra. There is a new stirring 
among the Kashmiris today, and almost any solution 
to their problem would be better than deadlock. 
(Map IX.) 

illustration: Page 441. 


Willow, willow-herb and water 

KELMSCOT, a village in Oxfordshire, a stone 
hamlet of farm cottages screened by elms, is isolated 


m the low green flat of the upper Thames valley. Here 
in winter the mists disembody the hedgerows, and the 
elm tops rise above a white sea; and in December an 
orange moon rises slowly, reflecting the flush of sun- 
down, which outlines the needle spire of Lechlade 
church, a few miles off. 

The village is known as the home and burial-place 
of William Morris (1834-1896). Here he lived in 
Kelmscott Manor, now belonging to Oxford Univer¬ 
sity, the ideal utopian house he discovered one 
summer in the early eighteen-seventies, and which 
embodied so much of his feeling about the past - and 
the ideal future. In high summer, the faded blue door 
in the garden opens on to a world of full-scented 
roses, as if it were the real world of Morris’s News 
from Nowhere. Stone walls run from the house to a 
white paling: beyond this the upper Thames flows 
softly under windblown willows and double swans, 
white feathers and reflections float up the narrow 
stream, under willow, willow-herb and all the river 
flowers of a Pre-Raphaelite painting. 

On a glittering day this scene out of Morris’s own 
summer poems may stand as the essence of English 
rural civilization. The stone manor-house is not, in 
fact, medieval; but a seventeenth-century stone 
building with elegant flnials and unusual classical 
pediments to the upper windows. Morris took it 
from a local family of farmers, not simply renting it, 
but occupying it as a socialist in return for the 
capital he invested in the farm. The wallpapers and 
fabrics he designed and the furniture he used are still 
in the house; and Morris was at last carried from the 
door on a leaf-decked farm cart to the churchyard. 
There this humanist, prophet, reformer and poet lies 
by the very small medieval church door under a 
simple cottage-roof tombstone - a man whose in¬ 
fluence is still world-wide and incalculable. (Map I.) 


A town of the Shans 

KENGTUNG, the capital of the Shan State of the 
same name, was during the time of the British occu 
pation of Burma the most easterly possession of the 
British Crown on the mainland of Asia. The boun¬ 
daries of the State march on the north with the Chi¬ 
nese People’s Republic, on the east with Vietnam ana 
on the south with Thailand. On the west side it aa- 
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joins other states of the Shan federation. The ap¬ 
proach to it from Burma is by a single mountainous 
road which crosses the Salween (q.v.) at Takaw. The 
only other approach is by a road from Chiengmai in 
Thailand. 

The town is situated in the middle of a rice plain 
about 2.500 feet above sea-level, surrounded by 
mountains up to some 7,000 feet. Its old walls and 
gates are in fairly good repair. The houses are less 
flimsy than in most Burmese towns, some of them of 
stone and many of brick with tiled roofs, in style a 
synthesis of Chinese and Siamese. Here in a large 
palace, the Haw, in the centre of the town the Saw- 
bwa or ruler of Kengtung keeps the immemorial 
regalia, the crown of victory, the victorious sword, 
the yak-tail whisk, the white umbrella and the golden 
slippers. 

And here, too, is the Wat In, or Temple of Heaven. 
First comes the temple close, where the monks live 
in houses. On a pillar of the main gate of the close 
is a striking symbolical carving, out of Buddhist 
legend, of a tiger being led by a divine princess. The 
usual dog lions giurd the porch of the main building. 
As one pauses here for a moment, the e.xterior of the 
temple is sober and rustic, a mingling of the different 
browns of wood and tiles. Its rusticity makes tlie 
interior seem more rich; inside, in this great oblong 
pillared hall, not unlike a church, colour fantastically 
assaults the eyes. Pillars are decorated in red and 
gold, gold spirits are painted on the walls. There is 
no ceiling, and one gazes up into the apex of the 
tiled roof. Also there is no furniture: only at the far 
end a massive stone altar, surmounted by white 
Buddhas. 

A small chamber behind the altar is filled with 
Buddhas, some standing, some seated, most of them 
draped in yellow silk robes thrown loosely over the 
carved robes. This strange store-room contains in¬ 
signia and emblematic standards and many white- 
and-gold umbrellas which few Europeans have seen. 
(Map IX.) 


Londoners' garden 

KEW GARDENS, on the skirts of London, six 
miles from Hyde Park Comer, embody the most 
charming and kindly mood of the Victorian Age. In 


the bluebell walk that leads to the Queen’s cottage, 
a notice still invokes Queen Victoria’s name in asking 
visitors to preserve the garden amenities. 

In fact Kew is a palimpsest, in which the lives of 
earlier eighteenth-century taste show through the 
Vietorian pattern. The rhododendron dell flames in 
the scarlet and cream and purple of the shrubs which 
one of the Victorian directors of Kew, Sir Joseph 
Hooker, brought back from the Himalayas; but the 
shape of the dell itself was devised a hundred years 
before by the great landscape gardener. Capability 
Brown (1715-1783), who dealt, not in opulent colour, 
but in the clustered greens and autumnal tints of oak 
and beeeh. 

To the Vietorian Age belong plump tropical 
houses, whereas Sir William Chambers, mad about 
Chinese gardens, designed the tall pagoda in 1761. 
This originally had ten iron dragons crouching 
in the angles of the roof, itself covered with thin 
sheets of glass of various colours, which produced a 
‘most dazzling reflection’. 

Chambers’s swan-boats on the lake, his Mosque 
and his Alhambra have gone; together with that 
earlier folly. Merlin’s Cave, containing wax figures 
of the enchanter himself. Queen Elizabeth and the 
Queen of the Amazons. 

The flowers make amends for older fantasies in 
this public garden, a combination of pleasure- 
ground and centre of botanical and horticultural re¬ 
search. Sir William Hooker (1785-1865) was the 
Victorian who made Kew into the Londoner’s place 
of Sunday pilgrimage. In 1841, at the beginning of 
his reign, a mere 9,(X)0 visitors came every year. By 
1851, the trickle had risen to 329,0(X) a year, a figure 
doubled within the ne.xt twenty years; and an original 
fifteen acres of garden rapidly became 650 acres. The 
botanic and economic importance of Kew affects the 
whole world. Thus every rubber-tree in Malaya came 
from Kew; and contrariwise one director was called 
on to advise the Turkish Ambassador on mandrakes, 
the magic aphrodisiac roots of Mandragoras officinalis, 
on behalf of the Sultan of Turkey. London comes to 
see the crocuses round the Temple of Fortune, the 
daffodils and bluebells; plant collectors come and 
go from ail quarters of the world and it is here 
that new plants arc tried out from China or the 
Andes. 

One Peruvian plant, a composite of the genus 
Galinsoga, has even escaped from Kew to establish 
itself as a weed behind the drabbest fences and in the 
greyest corners of central London. (Map I.) 
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Communion in the dark 

KHAJRAHO, in Bundelkhand, Central India, to 
which the nearest town is Chhatarpur, has a group 
of twenty Hindu temples, of Shiva and Vishna and 
the Saints of Jainism, immense structures of car\'ed 
sandstone, in a wide clearing in rough country. 

Themselves a grove or plantation of temples, grey 
above the green, they make a sudden powerful organic 


Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, is a cluster of 
cliffs and hills, glittering with churches and split by 
ravines, high above the Dnieper. From the topmost 
point it is 300 feet down to the river, which is nearly 
600 yards across. Beyond the river spreads the wide, 
bushy plain. It is a magnificent situation; and it con¬ 
trolled the ancient trade route with Russia from the 
civilized south. So here in a.d. 882 the Norse in¬ 
vaders founded the capital of their new Russian 
state. 


impression long before you begin to think about the 
technical ingenuity of their construction, eight hun¬ 
dred to twelve hundred years ago, or the possibly 
magic significance of the ground plan. Each temple 
had to provide a sanctuary, a windowless womb for 
the solitary meeting of the worshipper with the cen¬ 
tral mystery, in darkness, until a flickering saucer- 
lamp was lit; and also a porch for the worshipper’s 
approach, at the head of steps. Above this inner core, 
on its own base, grows the tall distinguishing grey 
tower, curvilinear, ribbed like a giant cactus out of 
the Arizona desert, tapering towards a capstone bud, 
and buttressed by smaller growths. Or the temple 
seems like a series of turned and carved though solid 
chessmen, the different pieces clustering round a 
taller Queen. In their northern style, these temples are 
very different from the great wedge-shaped gopuras 
of the south, as at Tiruvannamalai (q.v.). 


In the streets of Kiev the Ukrainian crowds create 
an atmosphere very different from that of the ab¬ 
solutely Russian cities - more vivid, more bitter. 
Swifts on the warm summer evenings swoop out from 
their nests in the cliffs and curve over the town. And 
in the town itself there is music, gopak music, harsh 
and lively, and symphonies, played within the 
cypresses of the open-air concert hall. 

Kiev has always been the holy of holies of Russian 
orthodoxy; and always with that blend of squalor 
and magnificence which marks Eastern sanctity. St 
Vladimir, ‘Equal of the Apostles’, converted in 
Byzantium and married to the Byzantine emperor’s 
sister, had the ancient idol Peroun flogged at a horse’s 
tail, dragged to the river and thrown in; the people, 
thereupon, were baptized en masse in the Dnieper. 
On the hills, too, legend says that the apostle St 
Andrew stood and foretold the rise of the city. Not 


Each one of these stony organisms has its outer as surprising, then, the great number of churches; and 
well as inner lure. Each one sprouts into magnificent that underneath the churches the cliffs are holed with 


carving. Celestial damsels reach up to touch a fruit, narrow catacombs, in which the dry bodies of the 


they play with a ball, or they twist in a supple and saints lie in barred-off cells. You can still see them, 


subtle way inwards, toward the dark heart of the and pilgrims still come and follow a monk with a 
affair. But all these figures are in relation to other taper; and among the churches it is still possible to 
symbolical groups, hieratic and erotic; the whole visit the greatest of them all - Santa Sophia, which 
cosmic dance is stratified here, in deeply cut horizon- Vladimir’s son Yaroslav built towards the middle of 


tal bands playing across the verticals of the structural 
mass with brilliant light and blackest shadow. 

There was nothing monastic, nothing of communal 
worship about these masterpieces of architecture: 
they were meant to be sought out and penetrated 
alone; and even now, you can, if you choose, see 
Khajraho alone. (Map IX.) 


the eleventh century. 

From 1204 to 1686 Kiev was out of Russian hands, 
and there grew up then a separate nationality and 
language. That was one factor which survived and 
revived - Ukrainian nationalism; another factor was 
the survival in this great trading centre of a merchant 
type - those red-faced, fat-bellied, hard-drinking, 
energetic, cruel exploiters described by Maxim 
Gorky, of the physical type one now observes in 


some Soviet generals. 

In the confusion of the First World War, and the 
Holy ciUj on the Dnieper Russian civil war the city was for some time the capi¬ 

tal of an independent Ukraine. When the Bolsheviks 

KIEV, the original centre of civilization, religion conquered the Ukraine, the merchaiits and thepnwts 

and commerce in Russia, and now the capital of the lost their power. But Ukrainian nationalism rcm 
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a threat to Muscovite centralism. And Kiev has been 
throughout the Soviet era a centre of the most violent 
and complete purges. The native Communist leaders 
of this hilly and holy city have fallen one by one 
under the accusation of ‘bourgeois nationalism’. 
(Map VI.) 


'The lono liahi shakes across the lake' 

o o 

KILLARNEY, or rather the chain of mountain 
lakes near the small towTi in Co. Kerry, has been the 
most famous centre of the picturesque in Ireland ever 
since the eighteenth century; and the fame is desen ed. 

Itself, Killamey is of no great account - a town, 
cleaner, neater, more prosperous than many small 
Irish towns, with a cathedral after designs by Pugin, 
hotels, boarding-houses, souvenir shops and Irish¬ 
men all too well trained, after a couple of centuries, 
in the e.xtraction of money from tourists. The lakes 
begin with limestone, and end with Old Red Sand¬ 
stone, a transition which gives them a variety of 
form. Every route, to waterfall, bridge, island, 
ruined abbey, demesne and mountain, by boat and 
by jaunting-car, is all too exactly mapped, all too 
resolutely taken in parties; with guides all too softly 
vocal on a score of matters, from Carrantuohill, 
Ireland’s highest mountain (3,414 feet) in the range 
of Macgillycuddy’s Reeks, to the Killamey woods of 
the expectedly unexpected Strawberry Tree, Arbutus 
unedo, which also covers some of the islands, and 
makes a show with its glittering leaves and, later on, 
its sullen red fruit. Yet no amount of fame, no 
amount of talking, has worn away the blue moun¬ 
tains, dulled the twisting lakes or smudged out these 
narrow metallically green islets reflected in waters 
which themselves are violet. 

Notice in Killamey the Arbutus Hotel and the 
Arbutus brand of mineral waters, though, in fact, 
the tree is a wonder. Here, in the damp, soft atmo¬ 
sphere of the lakes and mountains, a species which 
is a shrub on the dry Mediterranean hills of Corsica 
or Sardinia or the ile de Port Cros (q.v.), becomes a 
tree upwards of thirty feet high - abundant, yet far 
less so than in the past, since vast quantities of 
Arbutus were cut to make charcoal for smelting iron 
ore out of the Killamey limestone. Evergreens - they 
introduced rhododendron and the native holly as 


well as the Arbutus - glitter around the three lakes; 
oak trees are wrapped in mufls of moss and fern. The 
mountains change colour, water trickles and gurgles, 
curtains of gentle rain waver across, trout ring the 
lake surface; and a guide plays the bugle in the Long 
Range, the channel between the Upper Lake and 
Muckross Lake, in the middle, so that all may hear 
the celebrated echo sent back by the rock known as 
the Eagle’s Nest. 

Tennyson heard this from his boat in the Long 
Range one day in 1848, and was moved, and wrote 
the best of Killamey poems - 

The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory, 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

0 hark, 0 hear! how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farther going! 

0 sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

0 love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river: 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 

And, answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

- echoes still protracted in Benjamin Britten’s wild 
setting of the poem. ‘Tennyson read us the Bugle 
Song’, wrote William Allingham in his journal in 
1880, ‘I said “That’s Killamey’’. Tennyson: “Yes, 
it was Killamey suggested it. The bugle echoes were 
wonderful - nine times - at last like a chant of angels 
in the sky” ‘It is marvellous’, stated Aubrey de 
Vere, Tennyson’s host in Ireland, ‘that so many of 
the chief characteristics of Killamey should have 
found place in a poem so short.’ Tennyson said that 
the poem increased the tourist traffic to Killamey. 
(Map 11.) 


Palace of King Minos 

KNOSSOS, three miles south of Candia, on the 
north coast of Crete, is remarkable for the Minoan 
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culture which flourished there in the Aegean Bronze 


Age. 

The site of the palace was visited by Schliemann, 
the discoverer of Troy and Mycenae, in 1886, but he 
was unable to begin excavations, and it was not until 
1900 that work was undertaken by the great English 
archaeologist Sir Arthur Evans (1851-1941), who 
came to Crete for quite another reason, and then 
spent some thirty years disinterring a civilization 
which he named Minoan after the legendary Minos, 
king of Crete and son of Zeus and Europa. 

The ground plan of the palace that Evans un¬ 
earthed covers five and a half acres, and bears a 
resemblance to the palaces at Mycenae (q.v.) and 
Tiryns, but the greater scale and majesty of Knossos 
imply that it, and not the Greek cities, was the stem 
of the culture. Three great Minoan periods were re¬ 
vealed, the earliest of them dating from about 5000 
B.C., and the greatest from 1600 b.c., possibly the 
era of the legendary Minos. The confusing tangles of 
rooms and corridors in the palace basement at once 
suggested that here was the labyrinth of the Minotaur 
round which the myth of Theseus and Ariadne was 
enacted. The absence of walls was explained by find¬ 
ing remains of a large fleet, which doubtless formed a 
more powerful defence. The Minoans, in fact, were 
the first navigators and city-dwellers of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Another impressive discovery that Evans 
made was an oil store which could have held 79,000 
gallons of olive oil, a fantastic amount for even so 
great a palace. Also exposed were elaborate bath¬ 
rooms, lavatories, ventilation and drainage systems, 
and frescoes, and treasures of a staggering richness 
and variety. 

The people of this great civilization are shown to 
have been highly cultured and luxurious in their 
tastes - indeed it was this taste for luxury that led to 
their decadence, though the sudden and complete 
destruction of Knossos was probably due to one of 
the earthquakes that still shake the neighbourhood. 
Little is known of their religious beliefs; certainly a 
nature goddess was worshipped, whose symbol was a 
double axe (signs of the double axe can still be traced 
on the pillars of the building); and the bull was also 
reverenced, striking murals showing young men exer¬ 
cising themselves in a curious kind of‘bull-leaping’ 
sport, which may be the basis of the legend of the 
Minotaur. It has even been suggested that bull¬ 
fighting was introduced into the Basque country by 
the ‘slim naked men from Knossos’. 

Where did the Minoans come from? Thucydides 


says that Minos was a Greek, Herodotus disagrees; 
Schliemann s colleague Dorpfeld claims that the 
people came from Phoenicia; Evans’s own theory is 
that the culture derived from Libya but developed 
in Crete. (Map IV.) 

illustration: Page 415. 


Silver in the mountains 

KONGSBERG, south-west of Oslo, has been the 
silver-mining centre of Norway for more than three 
centuries. Here in 1623 a peasant chanced on a nug¬ 
get of silver, in the days when Norway was ruled by 
the kings of Denmark. Christian IV exploited the 
silver, brought over German miners, and founded 
Kongsberg (‘king’s hill’) here in the mountains a 
year later, with city limits huge enough to embrace all 
of the silver region. 

The first mine, the Kongs Grubbe, or King’s Pit, 
proved immensely rich. Kongsberg grew and endured, 
and is today a hillside city with a huge brick church of 
the eighteenth century among gay wooden houses. 
There is nothing to suggest the rise or decline of a 
mining camp. The Laagen has its artificial falls, the 
logs came down, there are good ski-ing slopes, and 
wide views over the Telemark. 

In Kongsberg itself are the royal mint and the 
royal silver works. The mines are some way outside, 
especially the Kongs Grubbe with its mine museum. 
Here one can go with the mine itself, not downwards, 
vertically, but on the horizontal plane. Passengers sit 
in small roofed trucks, which carry them, not very 
fast, into what appears at last to be the Hall of the 
Mountain King - a high cavern from which passages 
were driven out in pursuit of the veins of ore. (See 
also Botallack Mine.) (Map VI.) 


A gate to Asia 

KUIBYSHEV, or Samara as it used to be called, 
spreads on the high eastern bank of the Volga, at the 
extremity of that eastward loop of the river w ic 
shows up even on the small scale maps of the U.S.s- • 
Here the middle Volga, by which one can approac 
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Kuibyshev, is majestic, fast-flowing and over a mile 
broad. On the eastern side lie flat fields with strag¬ 
gling Russian villages - endless fields which fade out 
towards Asia. On the western side within the loop 
runs the steep wooded line of the Zhiguli Hills. It is 
their hard limestone which bends the river toward 
Kuibyshev, and at this old city of the new Russia the 
river turns again and swerves back to the oil fields 
of Syzran. 

Here one is 400 miles on from Moscow towards 
Central Asia. Here, indeed, the old Samara was 
founded in 1586 as an outpost of Muscovite power 
when South Russia was still a country of nomad 
Tartars. Not much of old Samara remains. Near the 
river-front are a few rows of nineteenth-century 
houses (including a hotel which claims to be the 
scene of Gogol’s wonderful play The Government 
Inspector). On the outskirts by contrast spreads a 
complication of squatters’ shacks, roofed with that 
blessed substance of the pioneer stage, or booming 
pioneer stage, of cities - galvanized iron. River port 
and industrial town, Kuibyshev is something like an 
American city of the West half a century or a century 
ago: steamers and barges loom up and vanish on the 
wide river that bisects a continent, factory chim¬ 
neys needle into the air; and for Indians, there are 
the Kirghiz in the streets. 

Kuibyshev itself may now be purely Russian, 
though the broad faces of the local peasants show 
some degree of Mongolian ancestry and though Tar¬ 
tars came down from Kazan up-river. In their ap¬ 
pearance there is nothing to distinguish these Tar¬ 
tars from the Russians. But the Kirghiz are distinct 
at once: they come in with their camels from the 
Central Asian steppe, which begins only a few miles 
away, wild-looking men, with faces as flat as if they 
had been pressed, gazing around them in the jumble 
of Kuibyshev as if they could never get accustomed 
to the town. In winter they come dressed in shaggy 
furs; their camels draw sledges over the snow, and 
wear fur rugs on their backs, so intense is the cold. 

Yet the Kuibyshev winter is dry and without 
wind, for the most part. The people skate and ski, 
and small boys on skis charge down the 100-foot run 
to the frozen Volga. But on very cold days (say 
fifty degrees of frost - Fahrenheit) the air becomes 
wonderfully clear, and frost-bite makes it dangerous 
to stay out. On such days to walk across the Volga 
and back is the equivalent of a hard day’s work. In 
summer for three months the thermometer climbs 
and climbs; and then in the great heat, which is not 


unbearable, the Volga is thronged with bathers on 
the ‘free days’, and the young wander otf into the 
forests nearby, where lime, oak and beech, the more 
southern trees, mix with the birch and pine of the 
north. 

East and west, north and south, Kuibyshev is half¬ 
way between worlds. (Map VI.) 


In the Gold Coast 

KUMASI, in the Gold Coast, the capital of the 
Ashanti Confederacy, is today a loose, lazy array of 
modern bungalows built in a pleasant style, in which 
European practicality is enlivened by touches of 
traditional West African ornament. In its centre are 
streets of big shops with the old, appealing air of the 
warehouse about them, and a modem market built 
on a drained swamp. It is an important market; the 
Ashanti, who were the fiercest warriors in West 
Africa, are today its shrewdest traders. Hausa men 
from the far north, with their loads of rugs and 
tooled leather and kola nuts and antimony, meet the 
merchantwomen of the Gold Coast, who have jolted 
two hundred miles through the crimson dust on 
crowded mammy-lorries in the endless quest for trade. 
From the rich hill-slopes of Ashanti, the farmers’ men 
bring in the purple masses of raw cocoa; from the 
mountain forests the timber rumbles down; from the 
gardens that flourish in that fresh, clear air, the 
peasants carry their head-loads of vegetables and 
fruit. 

The most luxurious buildings of Kumasi are the 
rival sporting clubs of the Syrians and the Lebanese; 
the most elegant is the palace of the Asantahene, 
something like a French prefecture in a formal gar¬ 
den. But the most impressive, by far, is the old fort, a 
battlemented mass of red mud rising among parched 
lawns and grey-green trees a little way off from the 
streets of stucco and shiny cars. 

There are men in Kumasi who remember, as 
children, having lived through the four months’ 
siege in 1900; three thousand Africans friendly to the 
British then took refuge under the walls of the fort 
while 40,000 warriors of the Kumasi tribe and their 
allies invested the town. When the place was relieved, 
there was little left outside the fort but burned ruins 
and decaying corpses. This was not the first time 
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Kumasi had been destroyed. The ancient city, centre 


of one of the greatest warrior empires of West 
.Africa, and a place of some barbaric dignity, was 
almost entirely razed by the British in 1874. 

Since 1900, Kumasi has been peaceful; the British 
and the Ashanti, working together in administration 
and commerce, have brought a new prosperity to the 
city; and today its political parties and local news¬ 
papers keep it in the current of West African self- 
determination. Its people, who, as a type, have a 
classic and rather mysterious beauty recalling that of 
some of the finest West African bronzes and carvings, 
are intelligent, and avid for education. Many have 
become Christians; there are fine churches in the 
town with devout and ferv'ent congregations. Prem- 
peh, the Asantahene who w'as exiled in 1896 to the 
Seychelles, returned in 1924 a convinced nonconfor¬ 
mist Christian, and was welcomed by a vast crowd 
singing the ‘Old Hundredth’. 

Hymns are heard a great deal in this city which 
only half a century ago was still a centre of aggressive 
war and the scene of human sacrifice on a grand 
scale. Also dance music, when, on Saturday nights, 
young men in smart American-style clothes, and 
girls in gauzy dresses gather in the hotel lounge to 
revel far into the morning. But despite the ‘high-life’ 
(which is a modern West African dance) and the 
hymns, the prosperous commerce, the modem archi¬ 
tecture and sanitation, and social progress and ad¬ 
vanced political ideas, Kumasi remains a city which, 
to the European at least, has about it something 
subtly, ineffably extraordinary, simply because the 
Ashanti are not, and perhaps can never become, an 
ordinary people. (Map Vlll.) 


and has loosed the Djinn of progress from below the 
sand. 

The sales-pressure of the Occident Quickly swept 
down on this peaceful community of traders, intent 
upon their profits, like the fiery wind of the’desert, 
each gust blowing in a new plane-load of commercial 
travellers, and each commercial traveller promising a 
new shower of consumer goods. The shops, tradi¬ 
tionally filled with the camel gear and boat gear of 
the immemorial economy and the simple require¬ 
ments of the pearl fishers, are now flooded with 
wrist-watches, fountain pens, refrigerators, flash¬ 
lights, nylon stockings and tinned goods. All that is 
incidental, since the ruler of Kuwait plans to make, 
from oil revenues, a welfare city. The Arab town, soft- 
footed behind its walls, still exists, with its blank¬ 
faced houses, veiled women, and the great trading 
dhows drawn up in rows on the white beach. The 
bleating goats go out each morning to pasture be¬ 
yond the walls, and each evening stream through the 
town in a golden haze of dust; the stem law of the 
Shariat still obtains, and the unchaste woman is 
stoned to death. But the old mud town is being de¬ 
molished, and the world’s most splendid and efficient 
modem city is now blueprinted to emerge from the 
dust. The new town clock will strike, the fountains 
will play, the prefabricated housing estates will be 
completed, and order and progress and higher educa¬ 
tion will inhabit the land. An army of foreign engin¬ 
eers, and architects, and educationalists is building 
and planning and organizing the new city; the 
schools and university and hospital are stafied with 
graduates from all over the Arab world. At the mo¬ 
ment, Kuwait is a hodge-podge. Tomorrow it is plan¬ 
ned to be the Arabian Nights come tme. (Map VII.) 

illustration: Page 176. 


Welfare city 

KUWAIT, an independent sheikhdom on the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, scene of one of the most fantastic social 
experiments of the modern world. A 200 years’ mono¬ 
poly of the caravan trade of the Nejd, and the pos¬ 
session of the finest natural harbour on the Persian 
Gulf, sufficed to make Kuwait into a prosperous 
community of merchants and dhow owners. Twenty 
years ago oil was found. The oil has been exploited by 
an Anglo-American enterprise, Kuwait has become 
the richest among the oil-rich of the Middle East, 


'City of Peace' 

K Y 0T0, in Japan, is a city quite untouched by the 
Second World War, of temples, shrines, gadens, 
flowering trees, bridges, waterways and religious 
festivals, and it is a great centre of Buddhist learning 
- a large city with just over a million people, yet be¬ 
low its mountains one of the most beautiful an 

serene in the Japanese islands. 

From A.D. 784 to the Meiji Restoration in 1868 it 
was the capital of Japan, founded by the Emperor 
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Khamum, who gave it the name of Heian-ju, the 
City of Peace, which it still deserves. 

A week in Kyoto can be a spiritual education, a 
first introduction to Japanese royal interiors and 
classical gardens, and the more severe ideas of Japan¬ 
ese art. Look at the interiors of the Shinshoin, or the 
Katsura Detached Palace. A westerner may feel at 
the first glance that he is looking at calm geometrical 
abstract paintings - say by a Mondrian or a Ben 
Nicholson - which have been made three-dimensional 
and turned into rooms. Here one sees that the whole 
careful beauty of the Japanese domestic interior de¬ 
rives from subtle and e.xactly controlled proportions 
of various very simple geometrical shapes, and from 
the combination of mild and pleasing natural colours 
- polished woods against matting made of rice straw, 
for instance; either the visitor feels this ‘rightness’, 
or is bored by it. 

The gardens of the palaces, temples, and tea¬ 
houses of Kyoto make a more obvious appeal. In 
part, each is meant to create an ideal landscape in 
miniature, with islands, with little lakes, with iso¬ 
lated rocks doing duty for hills, with dwarf plants - 
to create what a Japanese critic calls ‘an ideal land 
of abstract idea’. In the larger gardens another im¬ 
portant motive is surprise; symmetry and obvious¬ 
ness, in the Western sense, are avoided in these gar¬ 
dens, as in all Japanese art, and somebody exploring 
a garden must always be coming on the unexpected. 
There is no obvious broad plan, or striking vista, he 
can carry off in his mind; and a Kyoto garden needs 
more than a single visit. It is intricate and subtle, 
like a poem which reveals to us, on a second, a third, 
and a further perusal, meanings we missed before. 

Kyoto is also known for its geisha, who have a 
kind of trade union and a theatre of their own. An 
American bookseller in the city, the greatest expert 
on geisha dances, has collected three hundred of 
them. At their theatre (to which they mainly invite 
their families or their friends) the geisha give per¬ 
formances in which they show themselves as adept at 
Noh and Kabuki singing and dancing as the male 
actors to whom public performances of these arts is 
traditionally reserved. 

This ‘City of Peace’ is not. like Tokyo (q.v.), a 
city with factory chimneys and revolting machines, 
but one of small luxury industries, rather of hand than 
machine, making pretty things (and they are pretty) 
for the tourist. (Map X.) 

illustration: Page 325, 


Fisherman's island 

LAESO, twenty miles over extremely shallow 
water from Frederikshavn, Denmark, grew up out of 
the sea as a dune in the middle of the Kattegat, was 
colonized by Norsemen, and now contains a peace¬ 
ful population of dairy-farmers and fishermen. 
Forests of pine and meadows of rich grass stabilize 
the sand, which is forever adding to the eastern end 
of the island as the prevailing wind blows towards the 
Swedish coast. 

Lean Danish fishermen sail from West and from 
East Havens (Vesterohaven and Osterby) far out into 
the North Sea after tunny, and reach the Dogger 
Bank before they turn back home in their small 
motor-smacks, to drop their catch at Skagenhavn. at 
Denmark’s Land’s End under the Skaw. There the 
great fish lie on the quays like giant cigars, awaiting 
the bids of prosperous middlemen from the south. 

If the fishermen often have a hard time of it, there 
is grace and beauty and friendliness at home in 
Laeso, which is unspoilt, and flows with the milk and 
honey of farms husbanded in the economical co¬ 
operative Danish style. Cargoes of pigs and butter 
leave the island weekly for the mainland, and many 
a Laeso son has been glad to return to the peace 
of the island after years of trying his luck as emigrant 
in America. All the farms are entailed, by law, and 
when the head of the house dies, the eldest son is 
called home to carry on the never-dying life of the 
land. 

Homes are built of timber and cob (puddled earth 
and straw), and thatched uniquely with the long 
ribbon-like Zostera seaweed. At one time zostera 
was so thick in the Kattegat that it interfered with 
the movements of ships. Winter storms threw the 
weed by the ton upon the island shore, and it was 
used for thatch, mattress stuffing, cattle fodder and 
bedding, and for manuring the fields. Thirty years ago 
it WM attacked by disease, and is now so rare that 
Ueso’s zostera roofs are regarded as national curiosi¬ 
ties, and jealously preserved. Fortunately the weed 
may remain waterproof for two hundred years on a 
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roof, slowly gathering a fine crop of wild flowers, 
such as yellow stonecrop and moon daisy. 

For entertainment there is no cinema, little except 
walks in the pine-woods, visits to friends, and local 
fetes. On Saturday in summer everyone cleans and 
gardens in the graveyard where each grave is gay 
with flowers; and next day the three Lutheran 
churches (colour-washed deep pink, with white 
friezes) are crammed full with islanders; and after¬ 
wards the lilac avenues are the scene of the home¬ 
ward-bound folk dressed in Sunday’s black and white, 
gossiping their way home. The blue-painted smacks 
meanwhile lie side by side along the wooden quays of 
the shallow harbours. (Map VI.) 


The mountains and lakes of England 

THE LAKE DISTRICT, England, is one of 
the most celebrated scenic districts of the British Isles 
and of Europe - a district also which has powerfully 
affected our ways of thought and feeling, through the 
Romantic movement and the imagination of poets 
and painters. 

The lakes and mountains are grouped in the coun¬ 
ties of Cumberland, Westmorland and Lancashire, 
a small area some thirty miles across in any direction, 
inhabited by independent people of Norse descent. 
Windermere, the largest lake, is ten miles long. The 
tallest peak, Scafell, rises only to 3,210 feet. Yet the 
mountains are closely set and the lakes infinitely 
varied. The great poet Wordsworth wrote that these 
little mountains appeared to him unsurpassed ‘in the 
combinations which they make, towering above each 
other, or lifting themselves in ridges like the waves of 
a tumultuous sea, and in the beauty and variety of 
their surfaces and colours’. The atmosphere, since 
the Lakes are on the rainy side of England, is rather 
damp, yet wonderfully translucent. Small clouds 
wander above the black or blue or silver lakes, below 
the level of the mountains; and the lakes are mirrors 
reflecting sky, cloud, mountain, waterfall, and the 
rich woods below the bare volcanic slopes. The scent 
of honeysuckle on the cool air is characteristic. 

For nearly two hundred years the Lake District 
has been visited and painted. A seventeenth-century 
Englishman wrote that Cumberland was so called 
from ‘the lakes and mountains that encumber it’, so 


expressing our old attitude of indifference to nature. 
The change - a profound one in the spirit - came 
after 1750, and owed much to the discovery and cel^ 
bration of the Lake District by painters, including 
Crome and Turner, and by writers, including Gray, 
William Wordsworth, Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
John Ruskin. Chief of the Lake School of poets, 
Wordsworth lived in the Lakes as a boy, and from 
1799 to 1850. Famous poems he wrote out of the 
stimulus of the neighbourhood have helped us to 
appreciate mountains - from Everest to the Sierra 
Nevada-or wilderness from the moors of Scotland to 
the mesas of New Mexico. Read Wordsworth’s own 
Guide to the Lakes (1810), of which there are modem 
editions, or such famous poems by him as the Influ¬ 
ence of Natural Objects (1799), or There was a Boy 
(1799): 

... Sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Li.stening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain-torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks. 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

Or turn to many famous passages about the Lakes in 
Wordsworth’s autobiographical poem. The Prelude. 
(Map 1.) 


A painted temple 

LASCAUX, a cave near the little medieval town 
of Montignac-sur-Vezere in the Dordogne, in the 
south-west of France, which rivals Altamira (q.v.) 
as a remarkable shrine of palaeolithic man. 

Here again the discovery was accidental. In 1940 
four boys were out after rabbits in the woods above 
Montignac when their dog fell down a hole. They 
scrambled down to rescue it and found themselves in 
a great boat-shaped chamber, the walls of which were 
vivid with paintings. This was during the German 
occupation of France. After the war, the cave was 
cleared, the paintings and engravings were Pno^- 
graphed and the site was put in order. Since the ca 
had been sealed up for thousands of years, the paintw 
surface had not been subjected to frost or 
fluctuations of temperature. For this reason 
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paintings look extraordinarily fresh, the more so as 
some of them were made on a calcitic film which 
coats the walls like varnish. 

Reached by a path going up through the chestnut 
woods, and about a mile out of the town, Lascaux 
has been skilfully and tastefully illuminated. Heavy 
doors keep the temperature more or less stable and 
give straight into the main hall, fifty feet long by fif¬ 
teen feet wide. The sides are covered with animal 
paintings. Two galleries open off the far end of the 
hall, one leading into a second chamber, from which 
a hole or well drops down into a third small chamber. 
Here a palaeolithic artist painted a stylized man 
wearing a bird-mask. He is falling backwards, after 
being killed or knocked over by a charging bison. 
The bison has been transfixed by a spear, and its en¬ 
trails are hanging out. Not far away the artist has 
portrayed something which looks like a spear- 
thrower, as well as a strange bird on a pole. This 
painting is one of the most remarkable yet discovered, 
since representations of man are rare, and represent¬ 
ations of man and animal together are rarer still. 

The animals at Lascaux are the normal ones of 
Upper Palaeolithic art, wild bulls and cows, goats, 
bison, wild horses, deer, exquisitely and yet strongly 
drawn, for the most part in red, black, and brown; 
the texture is curious, as if they had been blown on 
to the walls with a spray-gun. One portrait shows a 
cow-like two-horned beast with spots, the only known 
fantastic creation of Upper Palaeolithic art. Palaeo¬ 
lithic man never lived in this natural cavern, which 
was another underground temple in which magico- 
religious rites must have been enacted, as at Alta- 
mira. Other cave-paintings had been discovered in 
the Dordogne at Font-de-Gaume and Les Com- 
barelles; and at La Mouthe, where in 1901 Abbe 
Breuil and Professor Cartailhac were able to prove 
that the paintings had been made before the entrance 
to the cave was scaled up by deposits of palaeolithic 
age. One cannot help wondering how many more 
such caves lie hidden under the limestone hills of 
France and Spain. (Map V.) 


The Camargue of Spain 

LAS MARISMAS, betxveen Seville and Cddiz, 
is the estuary country of the Guadalquivir, which de¬ 


bouches into the Atlantic on the southern coast of 
Spain, a large area, a swamp in winter and, in parts, 
a desert in summer, inhabited by a great variety of 
birds, including flamingoes. There are one or two 
hunting lodges on the dry ‘islands, but one can only 
get to these in winter by punt, or by horse in sum¬ 
mer. Even for those who are neither naturalists nor 
wild fowlers the Marisma has a haunting and deso¬ 
late beauty - even more so than the Camargue at the 
mouth of the Rhone. 

The oddest item is the presence of wild camels, the 
only wild camels in Europe, although they are not, 
of course, indigenous. Their ancestors were brought 
over from the Canary Islands about a hundred years 
ago, as beasts of burden in the inhabited coastal dis¬ 
trict of the Marisma. But the horses were terrified by 
them and eventually they were let loose in this un¬ 
usual habitat where they appeared to prosper. About 
1890 an Englishman determined to see the camels 
which legend gave to the Marisma; many local people 
said the camels had long ago died out. He found 
them, up to their knees in water, and photographed 
them. In recent years poachers have been capturing 
the Marisma camels and selling their meat. Their ex¬ 
tinction now may only be a matter of time. 

In the northern area of the Marisma, towards 
Huelva, is the little, deserted village of Rocio, sur¬ 
rounded by miles of permanent desert. Here, every 
Whitsun, come thousands of pilgrims who occupy 
the village for a while during the Romeria del Rocio, 
the fiesta of Our Lady of Rocio - of the Dew, the 
most genuine and unspoilt of all Andalusian festivals. 
The image of the Virgin of Rocio was discovered in 
the seventeenth century hidden in a tree on the pres¬ 
ent site of her shrine. To see the Romeria del Rocio 
means a journey of more than fifteen miles over soft 
sand. (Map V.) 


'The bare rock beticeen Tiber and Arno' 

LA VERNA, in the Etruscan Apennines about 
seventeen miles from Arezzo, is the small mountain 
(3,700 feet) where St Francis in 1224 received the 
stigmata. 

The best way to La Verna is the horn-screaming, 
four-hour bus journey from Florence (to the north¬ 
west) up steep roads to Vallombrosa, where the 
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aromatic forest stretches dowm the Apennine slope, 
and to the pass of Consuma. Far below, unexpected in 
this mountain land, lies the green bowl of Casentino 
with the Arno slipping down from its source, between 
vineyards and past the field of Campaldino, where 
Dante fought in the Florentine cavalry in June 1289. 
Suddenly, on the opposite horizon, is the perpen¬ 
dicular wedge-shaped crag of La Verna, brilliant and 
isolated in the morning sun. As the road goes down, 
follows tlie river past Poppi, and turns at Bibiena to 
begin its climb up again, the crag twists and slews 
round, showing now its rocky face, now the gentle 
slope-away, now the surrounding volcanic whiteness. 

The gift of this mountain was made to St Francis 
in strange circumstances. He had preached at a great 
feast. One of the young knights, Orlando of Chiusi, 
said afterwards,‘In Tuscany I have a mountain well- 
fitted for devotion, called Mount Alvema, which is 
very solitary and wild’. So there the friars went, at 
first needing an armed guard against wild animals 
and robbers. They lived in huts on a terrace in the 
side of the crag. Here the colossal rocks, heaved up, 
it is said, in the earthquake of the Crucifixion, are 
suspended one upon another. Some, which lie flat, 
were useful to Francis as a bed. A falcon would wake 
him in the morning, but if the nightly vigils had been 
long, the falcon, ‘like a discreet and compassionate 
person’, would delay the moment. Away from the 
friars, screened by the boulders, some of the most 
sacred events of St Francis' life took place; the wrest¬ 
ling with the devil that flung him against the Sasso 
Spico, the rock which, like liquid wax, so miracul¬ 
ously received his face and outflung hands; the 
ecstasy that lifted him from the ground so that 
Brother Leo rushed fonvard and gently embraced 
his feet; the written blessing - treasured now at 
Assisi - that he gave, ‘The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee; the Lord show His face to thee and have mercy 
upon thee; the Lord lift up the light of his coun¬ 
tenance upon thee and give thee peace; the Lord bless 
thee. Brother Leo’; and, finally, in 1224, two hours 
before the dawn of 15 September, the vision of cruci¬ 
fixion, which left him with the wound of the spear in 
his body and the raised weals like the ends of nails in 
his hands and feet. 

Nowadays the pilgrims rush from the bus, make 
their way up the stony path, rest under the oak where 
the Saint rested ‘to consider the disposition of the 
place and the countryside’ and to receive the welcome 
of the birds. They arrive at last before the low heavy 
gate inscribed ‘non est in toto sanctior orbe mons’ - 


‘the world has no holier mountain’ - beyond which is 
the monastery. 

The beech-wood behind the monastery is starred 
in summer with wild pink cyclamen, and birds sing; 
but at midday the clatter and fuss of the pilgrims’ 
meal drowns everything else. Intoning a litany in 
commemoration of the sufferings of St Francis, the 
procession goes from the Church to the Chapel of 
the Stigmata, from which there is a sheer drop to the 
foot of La Verna. Everyone then rushes out, pushing 
up the narrow steps into the beech-wood. The young 
monks stride along, holding up their brown skirts, 
frowning with effort or breathless with laughter. The 
crowd bursts through the trees, impeded by unaccus¬ 
tomed pilgrim staves, and emerges at last on the 
slabby summit, reaching the chapel of La Penna. 

Here they have the supreme view of the yoke and 
chain of the Etruscan Apennines, and this was the 
rock, which, in the story of St Francis, glowed red 
with seraphic fire. It shone through a hostelry win¬ 
dow; at which ‘certain muleteers that were going into 
Romagna arose, believing that the day had dawned 
and saddled and laded their beasts’. On their way 
‘they saw the said light die out and the material sun 
arise’. To this rock St Francis said farewell: ‘A Dio, 
holy mountain, a Dio, Mount Alvema, a Dio, Mount 
of the Angels! A Dio, 0 dearest brother falcon; I 
thank you for the charity with which you used me. 
A Dio, a Dio towering rock; never again will I come 
to visit you! A Dio, a Dio, a Dio, rock that received 
me in your bowels, leaving the devil thwarted, never 
more will I see you again!’ (Map III.) 


Butter and baroque 

LECCE, a small town in the heel of Italy, in Apulia, 
comes to the traveller as a surprise after he has tra¬ 
velled for hours across the great plain of Ma^a 
Graecia - a plain dotted with irulli, or white bee-hive 
houses that seem to have had their origin in Africa. 

No one, even though he has been warned, expects 
so frivolous a town, such riotous baroque, so many 
churches, palaces, so many facades of exaggerated 
complexity, all of them cut from the honey-coloured 
pietra leccese. This stone can be carved like butter, 
and its softness helped to make the Lecce stye. 
Severe Corinthian columns are hung with swags o 
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stone fruit and stone flowers; cherubs and the heads 
of fantastic animals pa'p from behind the capitals - 
all is excessive and playful; and all this frivolity was 
created in a short while during the last years of the 
seventeenth and early years of the eightamth century. 
The most exuberant of all the buildings were due, it 
seems, to the political frustration of Antonio Pig- 
natelli, in the eleven years when he was Bishop of 
Lecce between 1671 and 1682. This member of a 
noble Neapolitan family had had a brilliant career, 
and expected to become Pope. Instead, political ex¬ 
pediency banished him to the heel of Italy, to this 
remote town, where he pKiyed at architecture; or 
where, at least, he gave Francesco Zimbalo, the great¬ 
est of the Lecce architects, freedom to build as he 
pleased. 

To walk through Lecce is to walk through fan¬ 
tastic stage settings. But that is not the whole story. 
The architecture goes oddly with the character of the 
people. Through history they have been reputed for 
gentleness and courtesy. When the courts of Bur¬ 
gundy were famous in Europe for preserving a 
medieval courtliness, the Leccesi were known as the 
‘French of Italy’. They had an almost puritanical re¬ 
gard for the sanctity of the home, which was sym¬ 
bolized at marriage by a giA of honey from the hus¬ 
band to the bride. Even today there are very few 
cafes, gregariousness is not encouraged, and the 
manner of the people is noticeably quieter than in 
other parts of southern Italy. (Map III.) 

illustration: Page 359. 


A young city 

LENINGRAD is the second city of theU.S.S.R., 
and the former capital of Russia. It has always repre¬ 
sented that side of the Russian mind that looks to 
the West, just as Moscow, its cultural rival, stands for 
a traditional and isolationist outlook. 

This young city - much younger than New York - 
was founded in 1703 by the will of one man, Peter the 
Great. After him it was named St Petersburg; in 1914 
this was felt to be too German, and it was changed to 
Petrograd, to be superseded in its turn by Leningrad, 
in 1924, aAer the revolutionary leader. Peter chose in 
some ways an unpromising site. Leningrad, on the 
same latitude as the Shetlands and Northern Labra¬ 
dor, is farthest to the north of all the great cities of 
the world. In winter the Neva is frozen and there is 


practically no daylight; though in summer, as Push¬ 
kin wrote, one can read all night in one s room by 
the ‘transparent dusk and moonless glitter. The soil 
at the mouth of the Neva, too, was bleak and marshy, 
and every building had to go up on piles. But Peter 
was right. Here, on land taken from the Swedes, was 
Peter’s window on Europe, an outlet to the Baltic, a 
harbour both for his fleet and for the merchants of 
the West. Peter and his Italianarchitccts were prodigal 
in money and human lives, using forced labour from 
all parts of Russia. The result was magnificent, a 
classical city centred deliberately on a symbol of 
Peter’s power and intention - the Admiralty (on the 
site of the wharf where Peter launched his first Baltic 
ship), with a frontage half a mile long, and a tall 
gilded spire piercing the vivid atmosphere. On the edge 
of the Neva, on a vast pedestal, the huge bronze statue 
of Peter on horseback (by the French eighteenth- 
century sculptor Falconet) gives an overwhelming 
impression of Peter’s forcefulness. Pushkin used this 
statue, in his wonderful poem. The Bronze Horseman, 
as an image of state power harrying and crushing the 
individual. The Admiralty is the start of Leningrad’s 
most famous street, the Nevski Prospect. Not far 
away stands the Winter Palace, the storming of which 
on 7 November 1917 was the decisive moment of the 
Revolution. The destroyer Aurora, which covered 
the attack, is still anchored in the river opposite the 
palace. Lenin organized his ‘Ten days that shook the 
world’ from headquarters in the Smolny girts’ school 
in the eastern part of the city. 

The modem expansion of Leningrad has been con¬ 
siderable. Workers’ flats to the north of the river, 
which went up in the nineteen-twenties, are severely 
handsome. More recent buildings are in the new style 
of bourgeois communism, over-decorated and taste¬ 
less. But in the area of the palaces and the museums - 
among them the Hermitage, housing a magnificent 
collection of European art - the central lay-out re¬ 
mains; imposing, and yet by the width of its open 
areas dwarfing and chilling to the human spirit. 

Industry apart, this huge city, with more than three 
million inhabitants, is the centre of some of the better 
developments in Soviet music, ballet and opera. 
Since the Revolution it has shown a certain restive¬ 
ness towards the Communist hierarchy. It was the 
stronghold of Zinoviev’s opposition. The great purges 
of the nineteen-thirties started and were at their 
worst in Leningrad; and recent cultural purges have 
hit, especially, at Leningrad writers and publications. 
(Map VI.) 
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Island Altamira 


LE\ ANZO, the smallest of the Aegadian islands, 
off the west coast of Sicily opposite the port of Tra¬ 
pani, would at first sight seem as unimportant an 
island as one could find. No notable buildings sur¬ 
mount the small village - the only one on Levanzo - 
nor has it been the birthplace of any famous man. 
Indeed, the island has figured in history only once - 
in 241 B.C., when the Carthaginian fleet was defeated 
by the Romans off shore: an event that finished the 
first Punic War. 

Levanzo has 250 inhabitants - most of whom are 
fishermen - a church, a mayor, a wine-press, a Sara¬ 
cen watch-tower, and three or four coves where 
fishing-boats can find shelter from the prevailing 
winds. The principal of these is Cab Dogana (Cab 
is an Arabic word for an inlet), where the village is 
situated - a little place of whitewashed houses, all 
scrupulously clean, filled with people friendly, hos¬ 
pitable and honest. Above the village a silvered, 
granite hill shines in the sun, rising over 900 feet from 
the sea; and prickly pear, the fichi d'India, which 
came to plague the Old World from the New, climb 
alongside the narrow goat-tracks. 

Levanzo had the legend of a cave full of ‘pagan 
drawings’. The village priest had never seen them, 
but there were one or two old men who maintained 
that in their youth they had heard about, or even 
explored the cave. Then in 1950 a Florentine visitor 
to the island heard the stories, accompanied a fisher¬ 
man to the supposed whereabouts of the cave, and 
scrabbled her way into a dark, cathedral-like vault. 
Bulls, horses, stags were revealed, a new gallery of 
Upper Palaeolithic art; though in another part of 
the cave there are later neolithic or Early Bronze Age 
drawings of about 2000 b.c. 

Blind at first after the loss of sunlight, and after a 
stomach crawl through the narrow entrance, one's 
eye slowly takes in the beauty of these painted and 
incised animals such as the world knows from 
Altamira and Lascaux (qq.v.). 

These Levanzo paintings are the first examples of 
such art to be found on Italian soil. Moreover, they 
show bulls and deer on an island which today can 
only support rabbits, as if Levanzo had once been 
connected with Sicily and a fertile plain had stretched 
where the tunny-fishermen now lay their nets. Un¬ 
usual among the beasts are the hunting men, ‘elephant 
traps’ and the figure of a woman in red terracotta. 


Outside, beyond the sheltering ante-room to the 
cave, the rabbits bound in the sunlight. Below in the 
Straits the fishing-boats stretch their lateen sails be¬ 
fore the south wind. Behind the mountain where this 
Sicilian Altamira lies, the land folds away in the rich 
green of the island vineyards, which give good wine. 
Those of the inhabitants who are not fishermen tend 
the vines, tread the grapes at the vendemmia, and cul¬ 
tivate the thin soil. (Map 111.) 


'Abode of Gods' 

LHASA, the capital of Tibet (the name means 
‘abode of gods’), is situated in a bowl-like valley at an 
altitude of about 12,000 feet. Ringing it are bare dry 
mountains with peaks covered by snow in the winter 
months. Through the valley runs the gushing Kyi 
Chu (the Happy River), which is one of the head 
streams of India’s gigantic Brahmaputra. For most of 
the year the sky over Lhasa is a deep intense blue, and 
the air is crisp and dry, not too good for hair or com¬ 
plexion. In winter the sky darkens and dust-storms 
blanket the city. But the summers are pleasant and 
youthful: weeping willows wave over numerous little 
lakes and streams, and peach trees blossom. 

Much has been written about Lhasa by European 
travellers, so that everyone knows of the massive 
Potala, which rises above the city like the Parthenon 
above Athens. The genius of Tibetan architecture is 
nowhere better expressed. By taking advantage of 
every rock face and projection its seventeenth- 
century builders constructed the Potala so that it 
seems to grow out of the rocks. It soars white and 
glistening into the deep Tibetan sky - pure white 
from a distance, and unspeakably inspiring; yet 
nearer to, the Potala is somewhat ragged and crude, 
the pillars are swathed in dirty coarse cloth and the 
stones in the steps are loose. The inside, full of 
shrines and images, presents, alas, that comnwn 
syndrome of Tibetan shrines: darkness, dirt, a suffo¬ 
cating atmosphere of rancid butter and flickering 
butter lamps, with the eerie, sonorous, Gregorian- 

style chanting of the monks. 

European travellers seldom fail to mention e 
monasteries of Drebung and Sera under the base ol 
the mountains, the Jhokang, the central temple, the 
Chokpori, a cone-shaped hill west of the Potala, on 
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the pinnacle of which is the so-called medical school 
of Lhasa. Europeans, though, miss certain facts about 
Lhasa and its customs which are significant to 
Tibetans, and give a deeper meaning to the city. 
There has been too much emphasis on the ‘fascina¬ 
tion’ and the ‘mystery’ of Lhasa; it has been too often 
and too forbiddingly called ‘The Forbidden City’, 
‘The Mysterious City’, etc., and westerners arc too 
apt to picture it as a city full of lamas and oracles, 
chanting monks, yogis and holy men devoting their 
lives to the search for truth and salvation, and know¬ 
ing secrets that will release man from the bonds of 
earth. It is true Lhasa has a large population of 
monks, between 12.000 and 14,000, compared with a 
lay population of about 50,000; and religion is in¬ 
deed central in Tibetan life. But in Tibetan eyes 
Lhasa is the heart of the country, it is the centre 
from which flow the culture, learning and strength of 
Tibet, and into which goes all the wealth. It has been 
mischievously remarked that there are two things 
one need not take to Lhasa - gold and women. 
Lhasa also dictates the fashions of the country. 

Lhasa, a Tibetan must admit, has dirty, dusty, 
smelly streets. Shops vary greatly: clean Chinese 
shops which might belong to Oxford Street, or an 
American Main Street, sell wrist-watches, radios and 
bicycles: small ill-lit hovels sell eatables to Tibetans, 
to business-like, fast-talking Mohammedans from 
Ladakh, lanky silent Khambas, tough wild Ngoloks 
with bared chests and matted hair from the wild icy 
plains of the Chang-Tang, small chattering Nepalis, 
shaven-headed Bhutanese, a few Indians and, a rare 
specimen, a fair blue-eyed European. The streets are 
noisy and jostly, full of mules, horses, donkeys, as 
well as mankind. Tibetan tempers are quick and 
every adult carries a dagger. If there is a fight, the 
policemen, who are ill-paid meek men, always 
manage to be absent; one cannot blame them, when 
Khambas, Andos and Ngoloks are mixing in a scrap. 

Social life in Lhasa is gay and easy. Throughout 
the year there are numerous colourful festivals, 
monastery dances, archery, athletics, wrestling, and 
riding competitions. In the summer, parties picnic 
amongst the willow groves. They sing, dance and 
dice. Women mix freely and without any inhibitions. 
Some who are well-to-do may bring along gramo¬ 
phones and records of Tibetan songs and dances. 
Chang (barley beer) is the ferment that stirs up the 
good-humoured, hospitable Tibetan character on 
these outings. During one summer month everybody 
from the highest government official downwards 


takes a week’s picnic holiday. Among the wealthier 
classes there are many who have been educated in 
western schools in India. They hold modern views, 
jazz and samba records may be found in their rooms; 
many have radio sets. Most of the aristocratic ladies 
use western style make-up and Parisian scents and, 
curiously, during the hot summer months, wear 
Homburg hats and carry parasols. In the last ten 
years or so western impact on Lhasa society has been 
considerable if somewhat bizarre. 

Lhasa indeed is likely to undergo many more rapid 
and radical changes. Roads are being built. The city 
is being cleaned, motor-cycles, as well as bicycles, are 
already on the streets. There are plans to rebuild the 
city and supply it with electricity from hydro-electric 
installations on the Kyi Chu. The medieval city, the 
vision of traveller and armchair explorer, is likely to 
become more uniform, ordinary and sophisticated. 
(Map IX.) 

illustration: Page 410. 


City of Kings 

LIMA, the capital of Peru, according to W. H. Pres¬ 
cott (who never visited Latin America, though he 
wrote so much about it), was a jewel justifying all the 
woe and destruction which the conquistador Piiarro 
brought upon the ancient land of the Incas. 

It was Pizarro who founded this city on the low- 
lying coast between the Andes and the sheltered an¬ 
chorage of Callao. He planned the spacious central 
plaza and the rectangular pattern of the streets sur¬ 
rounding it (a pattern which was later adopted as the 
model for all Spanish towns in the New World, from 
California to Tierra del Fuego). He, too, began the 
impressive cathedral in which his shrivelled remains 
now lie encased in a glass coffin. Lima became the 
most wealthy and influential city in Spanish South 
America: the seat of authority, the fabulous ‘City 
of Kings’ where the streets were paved with silver 
ingots for the reception of a new viceroy. Here the 
landowning aristocracy built magnificent mansions 
in the Spanish style, with elaborately-carved wooden 
balconies and shutters, and maintained a sumptuous 
court life. 

Many of the mansions, and many exquisite colonial 
churches, still exist among the modem buildings of 
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the central district. Indeed, of all the South American 
capitals, Lima has remained the least South Ameri¬ 
can in character: it is a city of past imperial and 
European splendour, although it has new hotels, 
factories and a population of half a million. 

The splendour was already tarnished when, in 
1820, General San Martin and Lord Cochrane arrived 
to expel the Spanish viceroy. The decline in the aris¬ 
tocratic w-ay of life was observed by the Parish 
Robertson brothers, who visited the Pacific coast 
shortly after the liberation; ‘A long course of living 
a son gre [they wrote] ‘of indulging in all the loose 
habits which such a climate very often generates; 
and of falling into disregard of such outward de¬ 
corum and family observances as involved the slight¬ 
est inconvenience, caused the dignity of the noble¬ 
man to yield to the ease of the plebeian; till at last 
the only trace of the origin of the marquess and the 
count were to be found in the gilt wheels of their 
cumbrous carriages or the uncouth griffins and lions 
rampant, carved in wood and daubed with paint, 
over the gateways of their mansions. We have had the 
honour of dining with some of these noblemen; and 
we have seen them sit down to dinner with their shirt¬ 
sleeves rolled up to their elbows; their shirt-collars 
arranged purely for the convenience of free breath¬ 
ing; the females of the house attired in their morning 
deshabille, and the party attended by black slaves, 
clothed with the same happy and unceremonious 
reference to ease and comfort. Tw'o female slaves, 
with towels over their shoulders, carried large silver 
basins round the table after dinner, for the necessary 
purpose of ablution... After this, taking from a glass 
a small wooden toothpick, with elbows on the table, 
and in all the familiarity of chit-chat, listless a little 
and monotonous, the party began to pick their teeth.’ 

Thus did Spain’s American aristocracy wane in the 
City of the Kings; though it is fair to add that the 
authors were a pair of Scottish merchants. 

The power of Spain was broken, but the seductive 
power of the ladies of Lima survived the revolution¬ 
ary upheaval and was recognized by many foreign 
travellers who came to Peru in search of other game. 
The ladies, when out walking in the streets of the 
city, wore a distinctive costume - the saya y manto - 
which consisted of a tight-fitting pleated dress that 
moulded the shape of the figure, and a black silk 
mantle held closely over the head so as to hide every 
part of the face except the left eye. One English naval 
officer described this attire as ‘disgusting’, because 
it showed the contours so clearly; but most male 


visitors were in raptures with it. Even Charles Dar¬ 
win (always such an acute and entertaining observer 
of the South American scene) wrote about it in his 
diary, though the entry did not appear in his book 
on the voyage of the Beagle: ‘The close elastic gown 
fits the figure closely and obliges the ladies to walk 
with small steps, which they do very elegantly and 
display very white silk stockings and very pretty 
feet. They wear a black silk veil, which is fixed round 
the waist behind, is brought over the head and held 
by the hands before the face, allowing only one eye 
to remain uncovered. But then, that one eye is so 
black and brilliant and has such powers of motion 
and expression that, its effect is very powerful.’ Darwin 
felt he had been introduced ‘amongst a number of 
nice round mermaids’ and found them more worth 
attention than all Lima’s churches and buildings. 

The site chosen by Pizarro for this famous city 
has one unfortunate disadvantage: throughout the 
winter it is almost permanently covered by a dense 
and penetrating coastal mist. The sun and the sunlit 
Andes are invisible for months at a time. (Map XU.) 


Stromboli and Vulcano 

THE LIPARI ISLANDS, off the north of 
Sicily, form a volcanic group lying along a fault in 
the earth’s crust that reaches from the Pontine Is¬ 
lands (north of Naples) through Vesuvius and 
through the Liparis down to Etna, in Sicily. Chief of 
the seven islands are Vulcano and Stromboli, which 
are active (Vulcano has given its name to the vol¬ 
canoes of the world), Salina and Lipari. 

Sulphur fumes, ashes, fire and earthquake threaten 
all who live in the Liparis, but they go on being popu¬ 
lated, as they have been since the Mycenaeans had a 
settlement on the islands somewhere about 1500 b.c. 
(lately excavated). Many of the inhabitants are fisher¬ 
men, for the sea around is plentiful in fish and they 
have good markets in the cities of Naples and Paler¬ 
mo. Lipari, the capital island, is the most pleasantly 
or safely habitable, though even here crumbling walls 
and fissures in the streets produce an atmosphere ot 
uncertainty and decay. Vulcano, going up to , 
feet, with 400 people on its eight square miles, li« 
800 yards across a channel from Lipari. It stil sen s 
out a spiral of white smoke, though it has not erupted 
violently since 1888, when it overthrew houses ana 
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raiscJ a tidal wave. This was the island ol Vulcanus, 
the Italian lire-god, who was also worshipped rather 


Mdropulis of the ivorld 


tactlully as Quietus. Stromboli. twenty-two miles 
north-east of Lipari, rises above the sea, with its side 
blown out, to just over 3,000 feet. Deep-trenched 
gullies widen down the flank and the lava pours 
white-hot and steaming into the sea. This is the most 
constantly active of the volcanoes along the fault, 
glowing red at night and a useful beacon for boats 
and planes. On the narrow bounds of Stromboli there 
are more than a thousand people, who get some of their 
living (as they do on the other islands) from mining 
pumice, that aerated lava useful not only in the bath¬ 
rooms of Europe but for cement and house-building. 
The island pumice-mines employ most of the men 
who are neither fishermen, nor shepherds, nor far¬ 
mers. Eveo' available square foot of fertile ground is 
cultivated and protected against erosion by terraces 
carved in the mountain slopes. Often, where it would 
seem that only goats could find a foothold, a patch 
of com or wine-grapes will be tended by men who 
clamber through the day from one such small patch 
to another. Stromboli had its last bad upheaval in 
1930. Five people were killed, and the island rose a 
metre for a while. Salina (so named from its salt¬ 
pans) is formed by the cones of two e.xtinct volcanoes, 
one of them. Mount Salvatore, producing quite the 
best wine in the island, heady and strong. 

Nearly all the islands have strange features, smelly 
bubbles come slowly to the surface some way from 
shore, chunks of pumice bob on the water, there are 
sulphur springs and bubbling pools in which one 
may boil an egg or wash clothes, and mud-baths. 
There is a sense here of being a fly on one pressure- 
cooker gazing at other cookers on the same stove. 
The islands emerge from idyllic seas, they have good 
wine, their inhabitants are friendly, their painted 
fishing-boats are gay. But there is a sombreness 
under the life. Stand above the heaving mouth of 
Stromboli, and watch the great gouts of lava as they 
spin into the air and fall back with a splash like sal¬ 
mon into a pool. Listen to sudden squalls (these were 
also the islands of Aeolus the wind god) as they shout 
their way down the flanks of a mountain, and then 
race out to sea, whitening the water and causing the 
sailors to drop their mainsails in a hurry. Now you 
will understand the steely quality which underlies 
the island life - and understand also why so many of 
the inhabitants have emigrated. (Map III.) 

illustration: Page 454. 


LON DO.N, the capital of Credit Britain and the 
British Empire, an immense conglomerate with a 
population of more than eight and a quarter mil¬ 
lions. The name is Celtic, but the city is Roman: it 
was of Roman foundation, it was a Roman legacy 
to the future: and in Roman times it quickly 
became one of the largest cities north of the 
Alps. 

The founders chose an admirable site. Ships after a 
brief voyage could sail in comfort up the unruflled 
estuary of the Thames (compare the dangerous estu¬ 
ary of the Severn, and Gloucester, qq.v.). At the head 
of the tidal waters, the north bank and the south 
bank were made of firm gravel, and here the river 
could be forded, and then bridged. The precise limit 
of the tides was marked by London Bridge (the only 
bridge until 1750). Up above, on the hill, the modern 
City of London, the financial quarter, occupies the 
few hundred acres of the original Londinium; and if 
the tides now sweep to a higher limit, that is owing to 
a drop of fifteen feet in the land level since the first 
century a.d. 

The new city lay well into Britain, within reach of 
good farmlands; more significantly it faced out¬ 
wards, it looked to the rest of Europe. So here was 
both depot and doorway, easily reached from 
France, the Low Countries and Germany, from 
Scandinavia and the Baltic, from Spain and Portu¬ 
gal; and so it continued. Then in 1492 Columbus dis¬ 
covered America. In that same year Lorenzo the 
Magnificent died in Florence. The old city-states 
were now to decline, their cities were to become de¬ 
lightful fossils of the past, the long age of the en¬ 
closed Mediterranean was to give way to the oceanic 
and continental era, with London as the first of its 
gigantic cities. On the continental rim London rose 
to that global eminence and importance which is still 
unchanged, air traffic sweeping in and out of the 
vast London Airport. In Roman times, one geo¬ 
grapher has written, it had already been ‘an interna¬ 
tional city rather than a national capital’. Nature had 
‘made it a focus of European traffic’. That function 
had merely been widened by modern industrialism 
and Atlantic trade, and so far as Europe was con¬ 
cerned, the Romans had realized quite well what they 
were doing - ‘their establishment of the city is one of 
the great achievements of a race of practical geo¬ 
graphers’. 
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The giant - or giantess, according to sex - is now 
all things to all moods and sensibilities. This great 
creature cannot immediately strike the visiting 
imagination in the manner of New York, or Stock¬ 
holm, or Rio de Janeiro. London sprawls, it has be¬ 
come divorced from its own river, it has several 
centres, it requires learning. A first surprising fact 
about London is a meanness of architecture - many 
buildings and districts may be quiet and seemly, but 
this world capital is without a single one of the world's 
great buildings - unless one counts the romantic neo- 
Gothic Houses of Parliament. Architectural styles 
came quickly enough to London, but always chang¬ 
ing, growing, in constant activity, the streets never 
fossilized. London was both too busy and too con¬ 
servative, and also too independent of a central 
authority, to stabilize itself in great architectural 
schemes, or to assert in excessively grand public 
buildings a grandeur it took for granted. Compari¬ 
son with Leningrad or Paris, or Florence or New 
York, shows that London has been a city of citizens, 
but not a city of despots either political or financial. 
If a social virtue, undeniably also that has been an 
architectural drawback. 

When the tide ebbs from London Bridge, the fore¬ 
shores of this old city are worth searching for the 
debris of nearly two thousand years - everything 
from Roman finger-rings and razors to medieval 
spurs or pilgrim badges, or seventeenth-century clay 
pipes. In the City a cut for the foundations of an 
office block goes through the layer of ashes left when 
London was burnt and sacked in a.d. 61 by Boudicca 
(Boadicea), the queen of the Iceni. Yet less and less 
does London appear to be old. It contains many old 
buildings, but it has been ruthless in destruction. 
Nooks and alleys are swept away. Personal buildings 
are succeeded by impersonal blocks. London, all the 
same, stays conscious of its antiquity in a score of 
ways. It retains an old ground plan, of twists and 
curves, office blocks rising upon sites determined in 
the Middle Ages, if not earlier still. It remembers its 
great men. A bronze plate on the floor of a band¬ 
stand tells of a head cut off there in the seventeenth 
century. Memorials of the great are stuffed fascinat¬ 
ingly into the nave of Westminster Abbey and the 
crypt of St Paul’s Cathedral. The explorer will soon 
notice the blue plaques on houses where poets, pain¬ 
ters, statesmen, scientists, inventors, explorers once 
lived, and he begins to look for them, a plaque for 
Constable in the squalor of Fitzroy Street, for Blake 
in Broadwick Street or in Golden Square. The house 


is pulled down, the blue circle is transferred to the 
new block of shiny offices. 

The oldest city of the English-speaking peoples, 
London is also the most cultured - of which the 
proof is not only in the great libraries, public and 
general, institutional and specialized, the great 
museums, and the great art galleries, but in the diver¬ 
sity of tastes which London shops are able to satisfy. 
Whereas in New York or Chicago shops tend to 
serve an average taste with an average of machine- 
made goods, in London one has to walk a few hun¬ 
dred yards only to discover a variety with no end - 
bookshops of every specialized kind, antique shops, 
curiosity shops, art dealers, dealers in Persian rugs, 
dealers in coins, Buddhas, African sculpture, harps, 
drums, birds’ eggs and butterflies, geological speci¬ 
mens, brass fenders, chessmen, artificial limbs, fire 
engines, articulated skeletons. It is no city of leis¬ 
urely cafes and conversation over good coffee - 
rents are too high - but it is a city of restaurants, in 
Chelsea, Soho, the Piccadilly area, Marylebone, 
Hampstead, representing every nation that has its 
own cuisine - French, Italian, Russian, Hungarian, 
Austrian, German, Swedish, Danish, Spanish, 
Polish, Swiss, Chinese, Indian; not forgetting its own 
characteristically English fish-restaurants (oysters, 
turbot, crab, lobster, eels) and its own chop- 
houses. 

An abundance of parks and green squares, an 
abundance of flowers from spring to autumn, row 
after row of the tall, yellow-blotched trunks of plane 
trees, a brilliance and abundance of stationary colour 
and moving colour, especially of scarlet in the letter¬ 
boxes, the telephone-boxes and the double-decker 
buses - to all these pleasures of the eye add one 
more: the coloured mists and the coloured clouds 
and skies of London. So great a city tends to make 
its own atmosphere: according to time of year and 
day, and night, London is roofed by strange colours, 
particularly towards sunset. If New York specially 
in a leaden blue of striking intensity, London skies 
may be violet, they may be deeply green, or they may 
be the mixed colours of a bruise, brown, yellow, and 
mauve. The softening fogs of November and ear y 
December are often deeply mysterious, half revea 
ing, half blotting out the immense activities of ^n- 
don, half hiding the coloured lights, half 
them and spreading them. No one who has wa 
through Hyde Park in an evening mist will think oi 
London as a prosaic city. Trees, heads, shou ere 
appear out of the white tenuous stratum, across 
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which the lights and the colours twinkle and shim¬ 
mer from Oxford Street and Park Lane. 

The effect is one of the loneliness and stillness of a 
Chinese landscape among the movement of eight 
millions of people. (Map 1.) 

illustration: Page 414. 


The shrine of Lourdes 

LOURDES is situated roughly between Pau and 
Tarbes at the foot of the French side of the Pyrenees. 
Until the middle of the last century it was an in¬ 
significant village: today this prosperous town is one 
of the most important centres of pilgrimage in the 
world. 

On 11 February 1858 a poor fourteen-year-old 
girl named Bernadette Soubirous was gathering 
sticks with her sister and a friend by the river. 
Suddenly she heard a great rushing wind, and turning, 
saw to her astonishment the figure of a lady sur¬ 
rounded by light, in a grotto in the rock. At once she 
dropped to her knees, but the manner of the vision 
reassured her, and filled her, in the trance-like state 
into which she had fallen, with a deep sense of com¬ 
fort. According to Bernadette’s own description, the 
vision was 'a young and beautiful lady, clad in white, 
with a blue sash, her feet bare, but with a golden 
rose upon each foot’. It appeared to her in all 
eighteen times, always in the same place and under 
the same conditions, and always invisible and in¬ 
audible to everyone but herself. In reply to Berna¬ 
dette’s persistent questioning, the visionary lady at 
last gave the strangely phrased reply, ‘I am the 
Immaculate Conception’. On another occasion 
Bernadette, following her instructions, scrabbled 
away some earth from a comer of the rock and 
released a spring which has flowed ever since. It is the 
means of the healing miracles for which Lourdes is 
famous today. 

Subsequently Bernadette entered a convent at 
Nevers, where she died twenty years later. She was 
canonized in 1933. Two requests that the lady made 
to Bernadette have been granted: firstly, she asked 
that a church should be built on the spot, and a 
large unlovely basilica now crowns the rock; and 
secondly, she asked that pilgrims should come there, 
which they do unbidden at the rate of about a million 
a year. 

So much prejudice has been thrown up by this 


story that the facts arc almost buried under the 
attempts of sceptics to disprove them and of well- 
meaning believers to magnify them. What seems 
indisputable is that Bernadette herself was abso¬ 
lutely honest. She was a simple girl; the eye-witness 
accounts of her behaviour while speaking with her 
vision, and afterwards, are curiously convincing. 

The results of the alTair have been good. Thousands 
of medically unexplained cures arc on record, follow¬ 
ing prayer at the shrine and bathing in the miracu¬ 
lous stream, and Lourdes is today a smoothly 
running organization, from the large staff of priests 
and doctors that attend the sick at the huge August 
pilgrimages, to such mundane details as the mass of 
cheap hotels and the special gate at the station 
marked Sortie des Pelerins. 

The non-Catholic who visits Lourdes may be 
shocked at tlte tasteless exploitation of the story by 
some of the inhabitants, by the shops that peddle 
monstrosities such as luminous bottles of holy 
water shaped like the Virgin, by the crude decoration 
of the grotto with discarded crutches and artificial 
limbs; but he should remember, whatever his faith, 
that Lourdes is providing cheap physical and mental 
as well as spiritual comfort for a million devout 
people a year; and lliat a crutch which disfigures the 
grotto no longer disfigures a man. (Map II.) 

illustration: Page 267. 


Evening at Lucknow 

LUCKNOW, largest city of the state of Uttar 
Pradesh, the former United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, bears in English school-books only one date - 
the Mutiny Year of 1857. 

A hot summer hangs stiflingly over crowded 
bazaars, curtains of brown dust drift across the vast 
palaces and tombs of the rulers of Oudh; and three 
affective images rise up. First is the Lucknow of e.x- 
travagance, debauch, intrigue and fantasy, the court 
of the later Nawabs - flattered by the East India 
Company with tlie title of kings, clustered with 
European adventurers, fading into picturesque im¬ 
potence while eunuchs, musicians and dancing-girls 
kept the system going, and a barber made a fortune 
by distributing State offices. The monuments remain: 
the monstrous grandeur of the building enterprises 
which emptied the treasury of the fourth Nawab, 
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Asaf-ud-Daula (1775-1797), among them the Great 
Imambara with reputedly the world's largest unsup¬ 
ported arched roof - 162 feet by 54 feet; the iron 
bridge across the Gumti ordered from England by 
his thriftier successor, Saadat Ali, which lay forgotten 
in its packing-cases for thirty years; the baroque 
chateau of the fabulous adventurer, Claude Martin 
(1735-1800), the French superintendent of the Na- 
wab's arsenal,'with a gun made for him and sent all 
the way south to the siege of Seringapatam, and a 
tablet to the first balloon-ascent in Asia; and then the 
real and fruity decadence, aspidistras and chandeliers 
and all. of Mogul building and appointments. The 
grotesqueries stick in the memory - the royal lum¬ 
ber-rooms piled high with watches, the large pur¬ 
chase of Worcester China arranged for a banquet at 
which ‘certain utensils had been mistaken for milk- 
bowls’. The elephant-fights must have had their bar¬ 
baric splendour, nevertheless; there was some genu¬ 
ine patronage of poetry and music, and there was 
enough style to keep the painter Zo.Tany profitably 
employed for several years in the seventeen-eighties. 

That image dissolves beside a headstone in the 
grounds of the battered group of buildings known 
as the Residency. 

‘Here lies Henry Lawrence who tried to do his duty. 

May the Lord have mercy on his soul. 

Born 28th June 1806. Died July 1857.’ 

No historical reassessment, no political changes, not 
e\en the final hauling down from the Residency of 
the only British flag which had flown night and day 
since it was run up, has obscured the stark human 
fact of the invincible courage of this English soldier 
through the sustained horror of summer, siege and 
cholera - eighty-seven days till the first partial relief 
of the garrison by Havelock on 25 September 1857, 
fifty-three days of close investment thereafter. The 
English memorials to the Mutiny dead are scattered 
all over Lucknow, and they are undisturbed. 

The pibroch of fantastic gallantry fades through 
the breached gardens and across the river, faint as 
the horns of elfland; and the third image is of bi¬ 
cycles and fountain-pens, typewriters and Gandhi 
caps, and the heat dizzily caught between temple and 
general post office. The late Mrs Sarojini Naidu (who 
died in 1949), wise, witty, patriotic and ugly, sat in 
Government House while the new image formed. 
Now British residents no longer admonish effete 
Nawabs, but an Indian Prime Minister returns to the 


scene of struggle to harangue ill-disciplined and 
buoyant students. The landed gentry quietly sinks 
under land-reforms; and still the brilliant creepers, 
rooted in heroic skulls, tug at palaces which are crum¬ 
bling to bits. The parks and gardens and magnificent 
trees and the old cantonments (the civil and military 
suburbs) sprawl away from the winding Gumti, tri¬ 
butary of the Ganges. No Indian city better sym¬ 
bolizes two centuries of Indian history. ‘Morning at 
Benares,’ runs an old saying, ‘but evening at Luck¬ 
now.’ (Map IX.) 


Channel cove 

LULVVORTH COVE, in Dorset, on the Chan¬ 
nel coast of England, a strange item of one of the 
strangest lengths of cliff scenery in to be found in 
Northern Europe. 

‘Nowhere else in 30 miles as the crow flies’, a 
geologist has written of the coast between Abbots- 
bury (q.v.) and Poole Harbour, ‘can be found such a 
variety of scenery, of floras and faunas and, in the 
realm of geology, of formations, fossils, structures 
and erosion features.’ 

The Cove is an erosion feature. A wall of hard 
rock facing the sea was anciently breached by a 
stream, the sea has widened the breach, worked its 
way in, and hollowed out of the softer chalk a 
quiet blue basin or natural harbour. Lulworth 
was discovered by artists of the English land¬ 
scape school. Turner delighted in the clear design of 
the Cove and the crumpled strata of rock alongside 
and made many drawings here in 1811. A small colony 
of houses and a great many cars on a fine summer day 
destroy the old secluded air of Lulworth, which is 

best visited out of season. 

Eastward and westward the coast has other pecu i* 

arities, great cliffs of chalk, cliffs of coloured s^ds 
and clays, low edgings of brown and black shale 
where the sea is muddy and the foreshore smel s o 
oil, landslides, natural archways of rock, a fossi 
forest of tree-stumps lapped in tufa, and inns w c 
give fresh lobster lunches. (Map 1.) 

illustration: Page 85. 
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timeless serenity of Luxor, civilization could not fail 


Lujor on the Nile 


to benefit. (Map VII.) 


LUXOR, a very ordinary village in Upper Egypt, 
is the gateway to the temples of Kamak (q.v.) and the 
Valley of the Kings, its much-adsertised wonder. It 
has its own ruins, as one portion of the ancient 
Thebes. But what has to be experienced in this place 
is the simple wonder of its perfect climate, which has 
preserved all these beauties for us. 

Luxor is 450 miles above Cairo on the great green- 
brown river which gives life to seventeen million 
felloliiii, who without its bounty would starve in the 
desert which presses in upon them from east and west 
so closely that there is scarcely a farm-house which is 
not within a stone’s throw of the forbidding dead sea 
of sand. A dusty avenue running beside the Nile, a 
couple of tourist hotels set in rose-gardens and a row 
of souvenir shops near the railway station - that is all 
that Luxor has to ofter in terms of the modern world. 
But its air is magical. 

Rain has never fallen here. For thousands of years 
the sky above Luxor has always been the same pure 
blue. The kites which plane above the palms all day 
long uttering their derisive cries, seem to share, with 
the albatross, an eternal life. The cigarette ash which 
falls on to the balustrade is dispersed by no wind, 
but seems to acquire a mummy-like solidity as it lies 
there. The atmosphere of Luxor, perfectly dry, per¬ 
fectly still, is an enemy to decay, an ally of immortal¬ 
ity. When they took the relics out of the tombs, their 
colours were as fresh as on the day of their interment 
thousands of years before. Equally one feels that if 
only one could find gainful employment in this place 
one could surpass the Shavian expectation of life. 

The splendid civilization which came to maturity 
here was not, one almost concludes, in any way the 
product of economic conditions - favourable as these 
were in the Valley of the Nile - but rather the distil¬ 
lation of an atmosphere so serene and so life-pre¬ 
serving that it must needs of itself have given rise to 
great action. 

Why then do the fellahin of modem Luxor look 
as wretched as any other Egyptian peasantry? First, 
they have multiplied even beyond this rich land’s 
capacity to support them, and second, the medical 
science and hygiene which were known to the King¬ 
dom of Thebes are simply not applied in modem 
Egypt. Only the magical atmosphere remains. If the 
Institute for Advanced Studies were to remove itself 
from the rude airs of Princeton, New Jersey, into the 


illustration: Page 179. 
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Slumber in the East 

MACAO, on the Kwantung coast forty miles west 
of Hongkong, ’upon a little hanging island llxed to a 
greater island ... sticking to the land by a little slip’, 
as it was described in the seventeenth century, is a 
monument to the enterprise of the Portuguese desco- 
bridores or merchant-adventurers of the sixteenth 
century who established the first direct modern com¬ 
munication between Europe and the Far East. Only a 
classical gateway, the Porto do Cerco, and that ‘little 
slip’, separate this Portuguese town from the China of 
Mao Tse-tung. The neighbouring islands of Taipa and 
Coloane, included in the colony, shelter the harbour. 
On the seaward side of the peninsula the Praia 
Grande esplanade skirts the shore for a mile and a 
half. Spacious old houses and stately churches cover 
a hillside overlooking the bay. 

In 1517, sLx years after Afonso de Albuquerque had 
occupied Malacca, a Portuguese ship was allowed to 
shelter at Macao. Previously the Portuguese had 
used other harbours in this region, including San 
Chuan (St John’s Island) where St Francis Xavier 
was buried in 1522. Forty years later, in recognition 
of help in destroying pirates, they were granted the 
lease of Macao at a rental of £150 per annum. The 
port became the chief stopping-place for Portuguese 
ships trading from the Indies (Goa) to Malacca and 
Japan. There merchants and Jesuit missionaries had 
their headquarters, with the right of visiting the Can¬ 
ton mart twice a year. A bishopric was inaugurated 
in 1580. The foundries imported copper from Japan: 
a visitor in 1665 recorded that ‘this city e.xceeds all 
others for great cannon, which are to be had at a 
reasonable rate’. Attacks by the Dutch, who were 
to oust the Portuguese from the supremacy of the 
eastern seas, were repelled in 1622 and 1627. But by 
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1662 the Dutch held Malacca, and Macao had en¬ 
tered the slow and picturesque decline which pro¬ 
voked the contemptuous comments of English mer¬ 
chants and sailors, and charmed the artists Chinnery 
(who is buried there) and Borget. 

In 1743 Captain Anson’s chaplain remarked that 
Macao subsisted merely by the sufferance of the 
Chinese. This had been true from the start, for the 
Viceroy of Canton controlled the food supply to the 
peninsula. In return the Macao authorities quixo¬ 
tically despatched 400 soldiers to aid the last Ming 
emperor in his unsuccessful struggle against the 
Manchu invaders (the force returned without seeing 
action). In 1849 the rental to the Chinese emperor 
was discontinued, an action ratified by China forty 
years later, when foreigners were clamouring at 
many gates. The growth of Hongkong in the last 
century was the greatest blow of all to the Macao 
trade. A prophetic journalist ascribed the Portuguese 
decline to the choice of shallow water and restrictive 
principles - whereas Great Britain would prosper 
from deep anchorage and free trade. 

A fire in 1825 destroyed Macao’s finest building, 
the cathedral of Sao Paolo, but left a facade above the 
wide steps to attest the beauty of the greatest of the 
churches built in the Far East. The college and 
church of Sao Jose, on a height in the middle of the 
town, and other churches and houses of the seven¬ 
teenth century give Macao a unified architectural 
beauty. A grotto commemorates the involuntary so¬ 
journ of the romantic and unhappy Luis de Camoens, 
whose poetry and travels epitomize the century of 
Portugal’s glory (5ee also Sofala). Ordered from Goa 
to Macao in 1556 for his satires on the great, he 
floated ashore from his wrecked ship clutching a spar 
with one hand and the manuscripts of his Lusiads 
with the other. He was unable to get back to Lisbon 
until 1569. It is curious to contrast the crowded 
bustle of Hongkong thirty-five miles away with the 
quietness and sleepiness of Macao, mixing Europe 
and China, modernity and dead centuries. (Map X.) 

illustration: Page 372. 


Lost city in, the clouds 

MACHU PICCHU, in Peru, fifty miles from 
Cuzco, is known as the 'lost city of the Incas’, and is 
assuredly one of ili; most fantastic archaeological 


sites of South America, indeed of the world, perched 

nearly 7,000 feet above sea-level, between a mountain 
and the clouds. 

From the chilly altitudes of the famous Inca town 
of Cuzco (q.v.) a railway goes to the north into the 
valley of the Urubamba, which is a tributary of the 
Amazon. During the slow descent of this (the eastern) 
flank of the Andes, the atmosphere becomes warmer; 
the llamas have been left behind, on their bleak 
highlands; the peasants no longer wear the heavy 
woollen clothing customary in the Cuzco neighbour¬ 
hood; and lowland vegetation begins to appear in 
the valley; fig-trees, bananas, and tropical vines. 
Gradually the precipitous mountain walls at either 
side close in upon the stream, which becomes a 
brown torrent, rushing through a gorge of granite. 
After a five-hour journey over a distance of seventy- 
five miles, travellers leave the train and are taken up 
the steep mountainside on the left bank, 2,000 feet 
above the river, to the terraces and the ruined palaces, 
storehouses and temples of Machu Picchu, a complex 
of roofless gables and neat masonry of white granite. 

The origin and history of this fortress-town are 
largely a matter for conjecture. Until the Spanish 
invasion of Peru, writing was unknown to the Indian 
peoples who dwelt in the central Andes. No contem¬ 
porary records exist, and even when the earliest 
chroniclers (such as Garcilasso de la Vega) subse¬ 
quently wrote about the period before the Conquest, 
they had to rely on oral tradition. Today the history 
of Machu Picchu and of the Incas can only be put 
together by archaeologists, and they are not always 
in agreement. We do at least know that in about 
A.D. 800 southern Peru was invaded by hordes from 
the Amazon basin, and the Peruvian chieftain 
Pachacuti was killed while defending his territory. 
It is probable that after their defeat the remnants of 
Pachacuti’s tribe retreated into the mountain strong¬ 
hold of Machu Picchu, where, during a Dark Age of 
some 500 years, they preserved the last vestiges of 
their ancient pre-Inca civilization. In their seclusion 
they terraced nearby slopes and grew various specie 
of vegetables which at that time were unheard-of in 
Europe: maize, potatoes, tomatoes. And they re¬ 
mained undisturbed by their enemies, for the lie of 
the land completely hid their granite town from any¬ 
one passing through the valley 2,000 feet below. 

Then (it is suggested) renaissance occurred: from 
Machu Picchu the founder of the forthwming Inca 
dynasty set forth across the Andes to initiate that 
civilization still in existence when the Spaniards ar- 
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rived in South America. But the Spanish conquest of 
coastal Peru drove the Indians up into the moun¬ 
tains again; and it is believed that when the invaders 
themselves finally climbed as far as Cuzco in 1533, 
the Incas made a last withdrawal - as their ancestors 
had done - to the remote and secret fortress of 
Machu Picchu. Generations of Spaniards came and 
went, moving up and down the Urubamba valley; 
but they never suspected the e.xistence of the Inca 
refuge in the mountain above their heads. 

The manner in which the settlement died out is 
unknown. It is possible that the inhabitants of these 
rather forbidding but manellously constructed build¬ 
ings of close-fitting ashlar masonry and lintelled door¬ 
ways and windows suffered the catastrophe of an 
epidemic, and that the survivors abandoned the place. 
Certainly Machu Picchu was not deliberately de¬ 
stroyed. The walls of huge granite blocks only fell, 
when they did fall, after the town had been deserted. 
Shrubs and creepers then smothered the terraces and 
ruins. The fortress was never seen by a white man until 
in the year 1911 the American archaeologist Hiram 
Bingham, who was seeking a lost city but not this one, 
came upon it by accident. He cleared the vegetation 
and a search was then made for more relics of the 
vanished civilization. Little of interest was found - 
though it was assumed that at least some of the hun¬ 
dreds of female skeletons that were unearthed must 
have been those of the beautiful Virgins of the Sun, 
the chosen women described by Spanish historians, 
who were set apart for the service of the Sun god, 
and provided concubines for the Inca and his 
nobility. 

Other mountain cities have since been found in 
the neighbourhood, weakening some of the wilder 
theories advanced about Machu Picchu. (Map Xli.) 

illustration: Page 170. 


Roc and lemur 

MADAGASCAR - this enormous lonely island 
off the east coast of Africa is a mixture of very old and 
new, large and very small. It was once the home of the 
fabulous roc, the great bird which snatched up ships 
in its claws and was like a black thundercloud in the 
blue sky. It is the only home of the pop-eyed, delicate 
lemurs. And apart from man and his domestic intro¬ 


ductions the lemurs arc the largest animals in the 
island. 

Enormous, it is some four times the size of England 
and Wales. Lonely because of its \astness and be¬ 
cause its people are so thin on the ground; because it 
is so completely different in all ways from Africa; and 
because the best part of it - the central plateau and 
Tananarive, the capital (q.v.) - have been for centuries 
so hard to reach. But now there arc air services from 
France, and Tananarive is only some thirty-sLx hours 
away. 

Throughout the nineteenth century there was con¬ 
stant and shifty bickering between the French and 
British as to who should dominate the country. In the 
end, quite fairly, the French won, and it became a 
French colony in 1896. It was first discovered from 
Europe by a Portuguese, Diaz, in 15(X) and given its 
name from a mistaken description of it by Marco 
Polo. There arc tw'o main strains of native peoples; 
the dark-skinned Malagasy who are of Indonesian 
origin, and the lighter Hovas, who are Malayan. The 
Malagasy do much of the manual work, but are ut¬ 
terly and charmingly idle. The Hovas were the ruling 
race (their last queen was deposed by the French) 
and have most of the administrative jobs not held by 
Europeans. There is a wonderful atmosphere of 
amiability about the relationship between the French 
and the natives; which makes life in this sub-tropical 
land happily distinct from the priggishness afflicting 
much of Africa. 

The religion of the people is a simple form of an¬ 
cestor-worship - worship of the dead body; though 
when the diplomats gave up competing with each 
other, the missionaries took over; and the French, 
British and Americans have all made converts to 
Christianity, in spite of a fairly severe set-back in the 
middle of the last century when there were mas¬ 
sacres of practically all the converts. 

If one does not fly to Madagascar, one goes by sea 
to Diego Suarez in the north, which has a fine natural 
harbour; Majunga on the west, or Tamatave (twice 
destroyed by hurricanes) on the east. Diego was once 
much used by the pirates (who knew that the island 
was the home of the roc; and fragments of huge birds’ 
eggs, the eggs of the giant Aepyomis, have since been 
discovered to prove them right). The whole island 
has about it something of a pirate’s lay-up: the red 
earth, the thick, moist vegetation, the quiet natives 
shuffling in the sand, the birds that do not sing - and 
the gaiety of the bars where French sailors drink the 
local rum, open-air bistros with Byrrii ash-trays 
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hedges of tinselly ruby-petalled bougainvillea and 


the smiling Malagasy girls in white cottons with gay 
red-and-grecn flower patterns swathing their solid 
aitraciions. 

On ihe dr>’ grasslands hump-backed African cattle 
arc bred for meal; the island is self-sufficient in rice; 
but a great part of the harsh, rocky surface is unfit 
for cultivation. In the villages there are tangerines, 
lemons, plantains, limes, paw-paws (lime-soaked paw¬ 
paw is superb for breakfast). In the hills there are 
strawberries and raspberries. In the creeks and rivers 
there are mangroves, crocodiles and kingfishers. In 
the jungle there are huge pandanus leaves, orchids, 
leeches. But no large animals. Only the chameleons 
and the lemurs now, where once there were giant 
birds and tiny hippopotami. 

Because of the French there is good food to be had 
in the towns and in quite small villages. The loneli¬ 
ness, the size, the strangeness of this romantic island 
seem to be tended and kept exciting because the 
French won their argument; because it is their civi¬ 
lized living that brings spice, European spice, back 
eastwards beyond Africa to the home of the roc. 
(Map Vlll.) 

illustration: Page 440. 


Between Europe and Africa 

MALTA, seventeen-and-a-half miles long by eight- 
and-a-quarter broad, hasalways been a stepping-stone 
between Europe and Africa. Sicily lies some seventy 
miles to the north, Tripolitania 200 miles south. The 
island has no conspicuous mountains; principally 
lime and sandstone. Seen from the air it lies like a 
pale autumn leaf on the surface of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

With a population of nearly 300,000, Malta is one 
of the most densely peopled areas in the world. The 
inhabitants, a mixture of Arab and Sicilian with some 
Norman, Spanish, French and - latterly - English 
blood, are short-statured and dark-haired. Many of 
the men work in the great naval dockyards, or in the 
lightering and servicing of the great port, still the 
keystone of Mediterranean defence. A myriad bars, 
bazaars, small shops and restaurants cater for the 
servicemen and their wives - and for the sailor ashore 
on leave. The warships, cutting sleek vees through 
the tideless water, seem very modern against the 
traditional shapes of the harbour craft (dghaisas): 


these show a Mediterranean reverence for colour and 
carving. The clamour of the island’s church bells and 

the crow ded intensity of thestreets produce amedieval 

atmosphere which neither the thunder of guns at sea 
nor the bursts of anti-aircraft fire can dispel. 

In summer the island is parched and barren, the 
sandstone buildings and scorched soil quivering in 
an intense tone of lemon-yellow. But in the spring it 
shines with wild flowers, and the rich clover - grown 
for cattle food - glows in every field. Much of Malta’s 
earth was originally imported in cargo-boats from 
Sicily: it has to be carefully conserved, for there are 
few springs, and the island is almost treeless. The 
minute fields are imprisoned behind sandstone walls; 
even so, after a heavy downpour the sea around be¬ 
comes mud-coloured as the top soil is swept away. 

Malta is rich archaeologically, its buildings rang¬ 
ing from megalithic temples to eighteenth-century 
baroque palaces. In Hagiar Kim, Hal Tarxien, the 
Hypogeum and the Mnaida group Malta has four 
of the best-preserved megalithic temples and dwell¬ 
ings in existence, affined to great stone buildings 
farther west and north {see Carnac and Stonehenge). 
Among their circling stones the Maltese peasant 
pastures his sheep, goats and shoats (a cross-breed of 
the tw'o). Underground in the Hypogeum lie the 
carved niches where prehistoric man was laid to rest. 
Above, in the sunlight, the brilliance of a Catholic 
procession winds through bannered streets. Every 
day, in some part of Malta, there is a fiesta, and at 
night the sky is studded with man-made stars and 
thunderous with the crash of murtali, a kind of 
explosive rocket. (Map V.) 

illustration: Page 361, 


Temples by ihe sea 

M AM ALL AP UR AM, sometimes known as 
‘Seven Pagodas’, is a group of Indian temples of 
the seventh century a.d. on the Coromandel Coast 
south of Madras, fifty-three miles by road from the 
city or a twelve-hour journey (usually at night) by 
boat along the Buckingham Canal. 

These small temples gaze out over the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal. One of them is actually lapped by the waves, 
while legend, if not fact, has drowned another of them 
beneath the waves. The situation is uniquely attrac¬ 
tive; and so are the temples themselves to the seeing 




eye. Nearly all of them, as well as the great bull of 
Siva, the elephant of Indra, the group ot two mon¬ 
keys'. and the relief usually called 'Arjun’s penance’, 
are caned directly from free-standing masses of 
rock which push up through the sandy shore. So the 
temples are an intermediate stage between the won¬ 
derful e.xcavations of Ellora (q.v.), Ajanta (q.v.) and 
about a thousand others in forty or fifty groups in 
Western India, and the great structural temples of the 
Hindu medieval period. Here at Mamallapuram the 
Indian temple of religious penetration is brought out 
from the hillsides; it is given a separate e.xistence un¬ 
der the sun and the stars, though it is still cut rather 
than built. The chisel-marks of thirteen centuries ago 
still catch the light on the broad back of the humped 
Indian bull - a subject which was carved in steatite 
and engraved on seals in the Indus Valley civilization 
of Harappa (q.v.) before 2000 b.c., one of the oldest 
in the world. 

The monolithic shrines or rathas which Nandi the 
bull guards on this southern beach have a Buddhist 
ancestry in their forms, but the figures in relief in the 
wall-panels no longer confront the worshipper at all 
stiffly. They are beginning to move, to turn, to twist 
into profile: to learn the first steps of that mystic and 
voluptuous dance which has defied all the canons of 
Western criticism. 

Between the ricefields and the sea the light pours 
into Mamallapuram: it casts intricate shadows 
over the sculptured rock, it floods the sunrise into 
that small shrine which opens eastwards and bears 
on either side-wall a superbly cut bas-relief - Vishnu 
on the left, reclined in creative trance on the serpent, 
dynamic Durga on the right riding her lion to victory 
over the demon of evil. Other things which the sea- 
light illuminated here have vanished. This scatter of 
sea-girt temples may be a last fragment of the Malan- 
ga mentioned by Ptolemy; almost certainly of a sea¬ 
port of the Pallava princes, who traded to Ceylon 
and Java and Malaya, and further with China and 
Arabia. Most of the rathas were carved for the 
Pallava kings of the Mamalla dynasty; the shore 
temple, last of all, was built (rather than carved from 
a protruding boulder) for Rajasimha who succeeded 
in 674. 

When Marco Polo visited the Coromandel coast 
in 1293 he found the region prosperous and well 
administered: he says nothing, though, of Mamal¬ 
lapuram, which is now a Parthenon without an 

Acropolis, too mysterious even for ghosts to revisit. 
(Map IX.) 


A palace-city 

MANDALAY, in Burma, was a royal capital for 
only thirty years. The Burmese king Mindon built it 
for astro-magical reasons in 1856. It was then cap¬ 
tured in 1885 by the British who dethroned his suc¬ 
cessor, King Thibaw, and transferred the capital to 
Rangoon, leaving Mandalay to dwindle into a 
country town. 

King Mindon’s palace-city can best be seen from 
the top of Mandalay Hill. This hill had a geomantic 
significance in the plan, which was the old plan for a 
royal city dating back to the classical centuries of 
Hinduism. Mandalay, in fact, was a copy of previous 
royal capitals, of which there had been many, includ¬ 
ing Amarafura, .Ava, Shwebo, Sagaing, Pegu, and 
Pagan (q.v.). From the hill one secs a walled square, 
surrounded by a moat. Each side of the square is 
more than a mile long. The moat is covered with red 
and white lotus, and white bridges lead across to mas¬ 
sive gateways let into rusty-red walls, twenty feet 
high, along which wooden spires stick up at intenals. 
Men and women were buried alive under these gates, 
and their ghosts were constrained to protect the city 
by the ritual observed during the human sacrifice, a 
magical ceremony of great antiquity, which continued 
here in Burma long after it had died out elsewhere. 
Stout red posts are inscribed with the name of each 
gate and an astro-magical commentary upon its 
siting. 

In the king’s time the grandees and officials lived 
inside the walls, on what is now an open space. The 
palace stood in the north-east corner of the square, 
on a plinth si.x feet high, 300 yards long and 165 
yards broad, surrounded by a small inner moat. It 
consisted of a great pillared hall of audience, behind 
which were many large chambers and subsidiary 
buildings. All were of wood, and to western eyes 
looked like garden pavilions. The audience hall was 
so constructed that when the king took his seat on 
the throne he looked like a deity in a niche. Immedi¬ 
ately above his head was a spire of seven roofs, which 
diminished in size as they rose to the finial. This 
palace, one of the most perfect and curious survivals 
in Asia, was burnt to the ground during the Japanese 
occupation of 1942-1945. 

Of the life that was lived there we have many 
accounts at second hand - music and gaiety, intrigue 
and execution. Irritable and intensely feminine, the 
Middle Queen, knowm as the Sup,aya Lat, moved 
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among her puppet-like ladies-in-waiting and gave 
King Thibaw the worst of counsel. But we should be¬ 
ware of too vulgar a conception of the court of Man¬ 
dalay. It was artificial rather than flamboyant, dry in 
its elaborate etiquette or exquisite in a manner which 
does not appeal to the common taste of today. One 
should see it within this palace-city as a procession of 
elegant women, pale, painted faces about the hieratic 
figure of the Middle Queen, their hair looped or 
hanging, their skirts slit to the knee and trailing on 
the ground, as they paced slowly by, their voices 
pitched to the court language, an elaborate palaver, 
highly ornate; a kind of poetastry, which euphemised 
every common event. 

A fundamental belief in Burmese Buddhism is that 
good works win salvation. As the best of all works 
was to build a pagoda, the kings of Burma built a 
great many. By the time of the last kings art w-as in 
decline, so it must be said that the royal pagodas in 
Mandalay have no great artistic merit. Yet some of 
them are very curious. The Kuthodaw, for instance, 
which lies east of the moat, consists of a fair-sized 
central pagoda of conventional sugarloaf shape, sur¬ 
rounded by 729 small pagodas of identical design. 
At the base of each is a marble slab containing a pas¬ 
sage from the Three Canonical Books, the 729 slabs 
together giving the whole text of the canon. Another 
yet more curious pagoda is called the Yakaing-paya. 
It houses a colossal bronze statue of Buddha popu¬ 
larly believed to have been cast in his lifetime. It is 
certainly old, and for centuries it stood on a hill in 
Arakan. But it is impossible to date this statue, since 
it is smothered in gold leaf, the offerings of many 
generations of worshippers. (Map IX.) 

illustration: Page 273. 


Gold leaf, bats, and sea slugs 

MARBLE ROCKS, in the exquisite Mergui 
Archipelago in southern Burma, is an old pirates’ 
hold, now the shrine of a god. 

Three peaks - extinct and hollow volcanoes - rise 
in sheer cliffs out of the sea to about 6(X) feet, forming 
one of the 900 islands of the Archipelago, above 
sixty miles south of the small port of Mergui (q.v.). 
In the side of one of these peaks is a tunnel or 
grotto, the mouth of which is sealed when the tide 
rises. At low tide a boat can pass through the grotto 


into a lake some hundred yards across, which was 
once an impregnable pirate fortress. Fishermen of the 
islands - who are Salons - make offerings on a stone 
near the basis of the inner clifif - of fruit, flowers and 
fish, among which they stick lighted candles. Some¬ 
times petitioners spread gold leaf on the stone. They 
never enter this haunted crater after sunset. 

Sunset brings a gush of bats from the high parts of 
the grotto which the tide does not reach, and the bats 
seem to fill the crater. The floor of the grotto itself is 
coral, and sea slugs, a foot long, ten inches broad 
and thicker than a beefsteak - a table delicacy for 
which the Chinese pay high prices - lie near the outer 
mouth on the white coral sand. (Map IX.) 


Life in nature 

HE MARSEILLES BLOCK, Le Cor- 
usier’s new kind of ‘place’, or new kind of small 
jwn, on stilts, has been accorded, first of all, the 
lost perfect site. 

It is enfolded by the outer hills of Marseilles, in a 
mdscape like a park, best seen in the full glory of 
le autumn of the South of France; one drives out of 
larseilles, and a double avenue of plane-trees breaks 
jddenly to reveal this huge building. A subtle out- 
ide staircase on the unadorned wall catches the eye, 
len the lines of the facade, towering above a brook 
1 the foreground. Ash trees grow alongside; there 

re golden woods east and west. 

Le Corbusier has called this a ‘box of homes. it is 
60 houses in one, a bin, or container, into which the 
imily houses or maisonettes are thrust like wine- 
ottles full of life, which is Le Corbusier’s image; a 
ertical, instead of a horizontal garden city (see 
^elwyn) in grounds of nearly nine acres; a town for 
,500 persons, on seventeen floors, with a street of 
lops, a laundry, hotel and restaurant planted inside. 
his vertical towm lies north and south, so that one 
de always catches the sun. Each maisonette h^ two 
oors, running the whole width of the building, a 
alcony opening off the rooms at either end, win 
,lding glass doors. The maisonettes are approacnca 
i internal streets treated for quietness, one down ^ 
intre of each floor, forming a perspective of mum- 
)loured doorxvays. Each kitchen has separate access 

»r groceries, ice-box and mail. 




MARBLE ROCKS-MATTERHORN 



This is a Latin town: no plot for peas, no lawn to 
mow, as with the Englishman’s castle or cottage. 
The grounds below are well laid out, the hillocks are 
dotted with cypresses as though they had been trans¬ 
ferred from a painting by Piero della Francesca; and 
the view from the upper floors swings excitingly 
across scrub and farm and villa from the Alpes Mari- 
times on the north-east to the Mediterranean in the 
south. On the roof there is a cinema, a children’s 
nursery, sun-bathing and a swimming-pool. Coloured 
ceramics pattern the rough concrete to rest and de¬ 
light the eye in dazzling Mediterranean light. 

Le Corbusier called this bringing once more ‘the 
conditions of nature into the lives of men’; for con¬ 
trast drive back to Marseilles and examine either the 
slummier quarters or crowded shopping streets. 
(Map V.) 

iLLUSTRATtON: Page 418. 


A Japanese J'enice 

M ATSUE, on the borders of the Shinjiko Lagoon, 
off the Sea of Japan, west of Kyoto, is a peaceful 
small city, still a centre for teaching the art of the tea- 
ceremony. Japanese often compare Matsue to Venice, 
but it is a Venice capped by a mountain - Mount 
Daisen. The Irish-Greek-American writer Lafcadio 
Hearn, who spent the sixteen happiest months of his 
life at Matsue, describes Daisen as a ‘stupendous 
ghost’, a ‘glorious spectre towering to the sky’, and 
a ‘phantom cone, diaphanously grey below, vapor- 
ously white above, with a dream of perpetual snow’. 
Mount Daisen looks northward as far as the Island 
of Oki in the Japan Sea and southwards right across 
the Main Island to the Island of Awgji. 

In spite of its beauty Matsue is out of the way for 
most Japanese, and it required the Hearn centenary 
celebrations in 1950 to bring it into the news. When 
Hearn first came to Japan in 1890, he taught English 
at Matsue. There he married a Japanese girl and 
intended to settle. During the last eight years of his 
life in Tokyo, Heam was always sighing for Matsue, 
where he had written one of his best books. Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan. It was about his garden at 
Matsue that he wrote: ‘There are large rocks in it, 
heavily mossed; and divers fantastic basins of stone 
for holding water; and stone lamps green with years; 
and a shachihoko, such as one sees at the peaked 


angles of castle roofs - a great stone fish, an idealized 
porpoise, with its nose in the ground and its tail in 
the air. There are miniature hills with old trees upon 
them; and there are long slopes of green, shadowed 
by flowering shrubs like river banks; and there are 
green knolls like islets.’ 

Nobody has ever caught the detail and the spirit 
of a Japanese garden better. 

Near his old home is the Hearn Memorial Museum 
filled with the pious relics of this odd unhappy man 
of near-genius - the conch-shell he used as a trumpet 
to summon his servant; the monocle, which Hearn, 
who had one blind eye, and one very short-sighted, 
always carried in his pocket; his collection of long¬ 
stemmed pipes, his cage to keep crickets in, his dumb¬ 
bells, with which he exercised regularly day after 
day, and which look much too heavy for a man of 
his size. The relics stir the heart, for Heam, more than 
any European writer, ‘felt’ Japan; and Matsue, 
sleepy, picturesque, for most visitors not worth the 
long and tiring railway journey from Tokyo - was 
for him Japan in its essence. (Map X.) 


'Smooth, Jlaivless, unconquerable!' 

MATTERHORN (14,780 feet) is a mountain 
standing half in Italy, half in Switzerland in the Pen¬ 
nine Alps. Viewed from Zermatt to the north-east it 
tapers like a rough amethyst out of quartz, showing 
dark, snow-splashed, striated faces which look as if 
they had been hacked out with an adze. 

The Cervino (the gentler Italian name for the 
mountain) had a tradition of unclimbableness, and 
up to the sixties it was ‘the great Alpine peak which 
remained unsealed - less on account of the difficulty 
of doing so, than from the terror inspired by its in¬ 
vincible appearance’. 

The personality of the Matterhorn had not been 
noticed until 1789, when H.B.de Saussure, a savant 
from Geneva, camped nearby and studied it. In 18(X) 
a group of Englishmen passed and admired the Cer¬ 
vino; astonishing the natives who could not conceive 
what had brought apparently well-to-do people to 
these parts infested by bears, wolves and brigands. 
The Cervino gathered epithets and adjectives, both 
mythological and fanciful; it was compared to towers, 
giants, animals and archangels. At last it was doubly 
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assaulted, on a poetical plane by John Ruskin, and 
in fact by Edward Whymper, whose words have just 
been quoted. Ruskin invested the mountain with 
purple passages in Modem Painters. He studied as 
many of the facets of it as he could with the diligence 
he applied to the stones of Venice; it was an Alpine 
tower hewn by ‘the axe of Cod’. It was like an 
Egyptian temple, it was thrust up into ‘the great war 
of the firmament', but above all it was inviolate, 
Ruskin rejoicing ‘in those firm grey bastions of the 
Cervin - overhanging, smooth, flawless, unconquer¬ 
able'. But Edward Whymper, an even more difficult 
person to understand, ruthless and far from likeable, 
at last reached the top with guides and three English¬ 
men on 14 July 1865, after a race against Italians 
climbing from the other side. On the descent, one of 
the climbers slipped and the rope gave way. ‘For a 
few seconds we saw our unfortunate companions 
sliding downwards on their backs and spreading out 
their hands, endeavouring to save themselves. They 
passed from our sight uninjured, disappeared one by 
one, and fell from precipice to precipice on to the 
Matterhorn-gletscher below, a distance of nearly 
4,000 feet in height’. The body of one of the four men. 
Lord Francis Douglas, was never found. 

Since then the Matterhorn has been much climbed. 
A. F. Mummery, one of the early victims of Hima¬ 
layan mountaineering, was no less than seven times 
on the crest Whymper had trodden in such glee and 
triumph - ‘I have sat on the summit with my wife 
when a lighted match would not flicker in the wind¬ 
less air, and I have been chased from its shattered crest 
and down the Italian ridge by the mad fury of thun¬ 
der, lightning and whirling snow’. Each of the four 
faces of the Matterhorn has been scaled with every 
permutation of difficulty. But - indignity to a fine 
mountain - there are now ropes and wire cables and 
ladders fixed at tricky points. A blind man has 
reached the top, which may be gained some day by 
the fat lady from the circus. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Plate 15. 


The home of the Dodo 

M A U RITIUS, Indian Ocean. Eastward of Mada¬ 
gascar and isolated by great oceanic depth, Mauritius 
is the chief of the Mascarene Islands, and was the 
home of one of the world’s most famous creatures. 


the Dodo [Raphus ciicullatus). The island’s one mam¬ 
mal was a fruit-eating bat, so till the sixteenth century 
the blue-grey Dodo, large, plump, heavy and flight¬ 
less, lived a quiet life without enemies in the tropical 
woodland which then covered the plains and the 
ravines and the small jagged mountains of Mauritius. 
In 1507 a second mammal arrived in the shape of man. 
The Portuguese came ashore, but did not settle. In 
1512 the Portuguese landed again and released pigs 
into the island paradise. In 1638 the island was colon¬ 
ized by the Dutch; by 1693 the Dodo was extinct. 

Pigs and men were to blame; and men destroyed 
the birds more perhaps to entertain than to feed 
themselves. Occasionally ship’s stores were eked out 
by a slaughter of Dodos, but cooked Dodo was 
abysmally tough. Sir Thomas Herbert, who visited 
Mauritius in 1629, wrote that to civilized stomachs 
they were ‘offensive and of no nourishment’. How¬ 
ever, for wonder, shape and rareness, he thought that 
the Dodo vied with the Phoenix of Arabia. Ridicu¬ 
lous to look at, unable to fly or to defend itself 
(though it could bite), the Dodo has only lived on - 
in speech - as an affectionate symbol of stupidity. In 
fact the name may be from the Portuguese doudo, 
‘fool’; or else it could have derived from the Dodo’s 
call, or the Dutch dodaers, ’round behind’, ‘knob 
rump’. In the museums of the world nothing is left 
of the actual Dodo except odd bones and a dozen 
skeletons, though the bird’s dumpy and rumpy 
appearance is familiar from drawings and paintings 
of the seventeenth century. Rodriguez, in the Mas¬ 
carene group, also had an allied Solitaire of its own, 
and Reunion another species of Solitaire and a White 

Dodo. All these are extinct. 

Mauritius now packs more than half-a-million in¬ 
habitants (by descent chiefly French, English and 
Indian) into its small land area of 720 square miles. 
The tropical woods have largely been cleared for 
sugar-cane, etc., though there remains the exquisite 
scenery of the ravines, the basalt waterfalls and the 
mountains. (Map VIII.) 

illustration: Page 230. 


Life in Melbourne 

M E L B 0 U R N E, capital of the Australian state of 
Victoria, ranks with the larger city of Sydney, in ew 
South Wales, among the great metropolitan cen 
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of ihe southern hemisphere, and, although almost 
half a century younger than Sydney, it is in some 
senses the most mature of Australian towns. Sydney 
(q.v.) is the more picturesque, Melbourne more than 
compensates for this by the formal grace of its town- 
planning. It cannot match the Southern American 
capitals in ‘colour’, but it has virtues they lack; among 
them, a social tone of practical, enlightened liberal 
democracy, humane and simple. It has the e.xciting 
commercial vigour of the great provincial centres of 
Britain, reinforced by a native Australian quality of 
optimism. 

A European traveller, surfeited with Australian 
sunlight, can find relief in Melbourne, where the 
climate is changeable and soft. He can find, also, 
some echo of Europe in the formal parks with their 
rounded, old-world trees, in the great grey cathedral, 
in the Victorian terraces of the inner suburbs. Some¬ 
thing about the heavy, plushy clubs and the older 
hotels, the long-established restaurants where 
worthiness is the aim, and gaiety, if it exists, is a 
chuckle behind the hand, also recalls Europe; here is 
the careful self-indulgence of the bourgeoisie, the 
moneyed and the landed. Nothing at all of the bold, 
brash, live-for-the-moment atmosphere more natural 
to new countries. To that degree Melbourne is deri¬ 
vative; the roots showing above the ground. The rest 
is entirely Australian and contemporary. The street 
crowds are well-dressed and brisk, sure of themselves, 
apparently sure of prosperity and pleasure. At the 
week-end there is the same exodus from town as in 
all the Australian capitals, to the country, to the sea, 
to the suburban garden, to the great sports grounds, 
the golf-links, the numberless tennis-courts, the great 
race-courses. 

It is typical of Australia that Melbourne, who.se 
prominent citizens are given to sobriety, solidity and 
Sunday observance, should also be the home of the 
greatest event in Australian horse-racing, a race 
known all over the world - the Melbourne Cup. It 
is more than a great race; it is, for all the country, a 
traditional festival. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the pearling-grounds of the tropics to the South¬ 
ern Ocean, Australians awake each year, in the spring 
weather of the second Tuesday in November, in a 
mood of excitement. Everyone, with the exception of 
the deeply puritanical and the rigorously intellectual, 
will have a bet on the Cup, or a ticket in a sweepstake. 
In the afternoon the racing commentators of hun- 
of stations, national and commercial, will des¬ 
cribe every stride of the struggle, with a skill, a stri¬ 


dency. a gift for colour and drama that no com¬ 
mentators in any other land can equal. And in the 
evening the race will be run again on the screen ol 
every big-town cinema in the country. 

But on the second Wednesday in November, the 
day after, Melbourne returns to its customary pre¬ 
occupations: business and manufacture, wool and 
wheat and shipping. It is also a city of the arts and 
sciences, rich enough, after little more than a century 
of existence on a site which its founder modestly des¬ 
cribed as ‘a good site for a village’, to afford an ex¬ 
cellent university, a national art gallery which has 
one of the best collections outside Europe and the 
United States, and concert halls which make the ‘New 
Australian’ {post-war immigrants from continental 
Europe) the more loath to depart for the austerities 
of the interior. 

If one feels the need of change from the city’s geo¬ 
metric pattern of broad, straight streets and towering 
blocks of concrete and granite and sandstone; from 
the slow flow of the Yarra under its bridges, and the 
flowery quiet of the suburbs, there are the beaches 
just out of town, the hills with fragrant forests and 
gullies full of ferns, and the rugged mountainsides of 
the Australian Alps, where the citizens who love 
heights can climb in summer, and ski and toboggan 
in winter. 

But even if you stay in the city, there is change. 
One morning the spires and domes and the bulky 
warehouses are floating above a sea of mist; by noon 
a wild wind has swept the mist away. One hour, the 
streams of cars in the wide streets, the towering walls 
and windows, are veiled in driving rain; the ne.xt 
hour, they arc gleaming in the sun. (Map X.) 


A to:cn in Celebes 

MEN ADO, in the Indonesian island of Celebes 
(which is now called Sulawesi), stands on the north¬ 
ern claw of this beautiful equatorial island which is 
shaped like a spider crab. The name sounds Euro¬ 
pean, which it is by origin like the names of other 
towns in the north of Sulawesi - Gorantalo, for in¬ 
stance, or Tondano; and Menado in several ways has 
a strong western affinity. Every day buses come down 
into the market square from the high mountains in 
mid-claw, bringing fruit and vegetables and flowers 
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which remind one of the French Riviera. The villages 
outside have churches and schools, and on Sunday 
morning the people parade in their Sunday best, 
since Menado is in a Christian district, though most 
of the 78 million inhabitants of Indonesia are Mus¬ 
lims. At Menado today the Indonesian child is bap¬ 
tised often with a western name by an Indonesian 
pastor dressed like a Calvinist; he will conduct mar¬ 
riages and funerals on the same pattern, and the con¬ 
gregation will sing hymns that we know, though 
usually the accompaniment will be on bamboo flutes 
and drums. 

All this is not merely Dutch influence. Beyond the 
harbour of Menado planes touch down on a small 
airstrip for a last halt on the w'ay to the Philippines; 
and long ago Spanish traders settled here when the 
Spanish conquest of the Philippines began. It is this 
(though Holland explains the Calvinist pastor) which 
accounts for European names as well as for olive 
complexions and oval faces; and also a western 
atmosphere in the villages, where the houses have 
verandas, pots of flowers and ferns, neat gardens and 
chicken pens. 

Coconut palms, though, reveal the nearness of the 
equator. They stretch along the coast for hundreds of 
miles till the landscape is dizzy with palms; and 
when the nuts are collected and burnt to make copra, 
the air is full of their tofiee-flavoured smell. A wave 
of everything new, in the new republic of Indonesia, 
sweeps through Menado - a new road connects a 
new harbour with a new factory making tepiing 
kelapa, which is desiccated coconut; but like most 
other buildings it is made of bamboo planted in a criss¬ 
cross pattern which is both effective and pleasing to 
the eye. The new idea in this new factory is - the 
roofing of galvanized iron. (Map X.) 


lielwcen Uvo seas 

MERGUI, in Tenasserim on the Andaman Sea, is 
a little eastern port such as Conrad liked to make the 
scene of a story. You find it towards the south end of 
the coast strip of Lower Burma, on the great jut of 
land, 1,000 miles long, which divides the Indian seas 
from the Chinese and becomes the Malay peninsula. 

It is a pretty place, the houses clustering up the 
sides and on the top of a ridge rising steeply from the 


harbour, and a sea of shallow mudbanks. From here 
the view is over a multitude of mangrove islands 
which cover all the approaches, shutting the harbour 
away from the outer sea and its storms. In the past 
centuries, before it became cheaper to go round by 
Singapore, Mergui handled traffic across to the Gulf 
of Siam. Goods from China came one way, goods 
from the West went the other; the small boats went 
up the Tenasserim river, then up the Little Tenas¬ 
serim, and so by a jungle track and a low pass, ‘Tired 
Hiir, down to Siam and Siamese waters. Indian civi¬ 
lization was carried to the countries of Further India 
by this route. Siam in the Middle Ages absorbed 
Mergui; and Arabs were the traders, until at last in 
the sixteenth century the Portuguese arrived. They 
had leave to build houses and a church. The English 
came and ousted the Portuguese from the carrying 
trade. In the sixteen-eighties nearly 200 English 
traders lived here by permission of the Siamese 
authorities. This was the period when the Greek ad¬ 
venturer Constant Phaulkon became Prime Minister 
of Siam, and Samuel White, the English adventurer 
from Bath, was shahbunder or head of mercantile 
affairs in Mergui. The Siamese massacred the Eng¬ 
lish at Mergui in 1687, believing they planned to 
make it a British possession; only White and a few 
others escaped. King Alaung-paya made the town 
part of Burma in 1765. The peninsula was now divided 
between Burma and Siam, and the old trade route 
was closed. 

History has left its traces. Chinese porcelain and 
Chinese bronzes dating from the fifth to the eigh¬ 
teenth century have been dug up along the route. The 
people who live in the thatched bamboo houses and 
crowd the streets and the roadside bazaars and the 
monastery stairways are a mixture of Burmese, 
Malay, Siamese, Arab, Chinese, British, Portuguese 
and Indian; and also the Salons, the tribe of sea- 
gipsies who were notable pirates in the seventeent 

century. . 

Descendants of the Portuguese in Mergui have tor- 
gotten their language, though they still retain their 
Portuguese names, such as de Castro, and da Sdva, 
and their Christian religion. They live together in a 
quarter round the Catholic church. A few are ed^ 
cated and wear European clothes, but the majority 
are poor fishermen, dressed in Burmese fashion an 
speaking only Burmese. They sing sea-shantiw m a 
rigmarole they do not understand (a cor^pbon 
Portuguese?), and as they sing go through the m 
tions of winding the anchor or hauling on the sheets. 
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On Catholic feast days they colour their liquor with 
a red dye. as if to make it look like wine. 

The Salons have not survived their fall so well. 
They live in rickety bamboo huts perched on high 
posts over the mud of the foreshore, savage-looking 
men who speak a language of their own. All the early 
writers tell of their bold ferocity when they lay in 
wait among the islands for ships, attacking their 
crews with poisoned arrows. The Salons now live by 
collecting pearls, ambergris and turtles’ eggs for the 
Chinese and Arabs, and for wages they prefer opium. 
On the islands farther out, though timid and slinking, 
they are less degraded and remain bold seamen, 
navigating boats of a construction quite unlike those 
used by the Burmese. (Map IX.) 


In Fiordland Park 

MILFORD SOUND, in Fiordland National 
Park, b far the most rugged and impressive of the 
many fjords that indent the south-west coastline of 
the South Island of New Zealand. The Sound was 
first visited by Europeans in 1823; long before that it 
had been known to the Maori tribes as a source for 
the much-prized type of‘tear-drop’ greenstone, which 
they called tangiwai Lord Stokes, captain of the sur¬ 
vey ship H.M.S. Acheron, visited the Sound in the 
middle of the last century and gave it the name Mil¬ 
ford Haven, from an imagined resemblance to Mil¬ 
ford Haven in Pembrokeshire. 

No two inlets could be more unlike, the Welsh haven 
curling gently between low hills and plough lands, 
its Antipodean namesake a natural prodigy, gaunt, 
narrow, grand and incredible, a true fiord deeper at its 
head than its mouth - two miles wide, hemmed in by 
mountains for a length of twelve miles. The shallow 
entrance marks, in fact, the terminal moraine of a 
great glacier that filled the bed of the Sound in pre¬ 
historic times. The dome-like peaks under their dense 
covering of tangled bush and fern rise abruptly from 
the water’s edge for more than 5,000 feet; but these 
are merely the vanguard of a grandiose assembly of 
mountains and razor-backed ridges, glaciers, water¬ 
falls and dense, penumbral rain-forest. 

For many years the only way of reaching the Sound 
was by sea, or along a difficult overland trail running 
out from the head of Lake Te Anau. Now a road- 


tunnel pierces the mountains near Homer Saddle. 
Tourists come and look, and go. In reality, the inno¬ 
vation of a road has barely touched this savage wilder¬ 
ness. Many of the back ranges remain as inaccessible 
as ever, still wrapped in the same brooding rain-damp 
darkness of lofty arching trees and choked green- 
bronze fern which they must have known for untold 
ages before either European or Maori entered the 
scene. Solitary prospectors set off to pan for alluvial 
gold in the high, rushing streams; they know that 
they may encounter no other human being for months 
on end. In some places even now they must rely on 
the visit of a specially chartered aeroplane to drop 
them their supplies. (Map XII.) 


Ma^o to Nelson 

MINORCA, in the Balearic Islands, is not so 
large, not so famous, nor yet so much visited as its 
nearest neiglibour Majorca; but it has its points and 
peculiarities, its curious blend and succession of 
cultures. 

Port Mahon, tlie capital above the end of a long 
cliff-edged channel in the south-east of the island, is 
named not after an Irishman, but after a Carthagin¬ 
ian. It w-as Portus Magonis, the port of Mago the 
Carthaginian soldier, whose brother was Hannibal, 
and who wintered here with his army in 204 b.c., be¬ 
fore crossing to defeat by the Romans. But the Car¬ 
thaginians were not the first comers, Minorca, like 
Sardinia and Malta (q.v.), having its curious mega- 
lithic remains, the graves called navetas shaped like 
upturned ships, the talayots, which are fortified 
houses like the nuraghi of Sardinia {see Abbasanta)\ 
and the odd tanks, a lattla consisting of a tall pillar 
stone with a stone set tablewise on the top. These 
may have been sacred fetishes, but more likely they 
were roof supports. Minorca and these structures are 
on the megalithic route, if one can call it so, between 
Mycenae, at the far end of the Mediterranean, and 
Stonehenge and Camac up in the north (for all of 
which three there are entries in this book). Minorcan 
megalith-builders perhaps came from Sardinia, in 
the Late Bronze Age, about 1000 d.c. 

Romans, Vandals, Moors and the English as well 
as the Spaniards by way of the kings of Aragon have 
held Minorca - the English on and off for nearly a 
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centur>', during which they set a million pounds’ 
worth of fortification on the island and a military 
road from one end to the other. Admiral Byng lost 
Minorca to the French in 1756, came home, was 
court-martialed and shot - "Dans ce pays-ci, il est 
bon de luer de temps cn temps un amiral pour encoiir- 
ager les autres', remarked Voltaire. Nelson, too, was 
once stationed at Minorca, living in the handsome 
country house called The Golden Farm north of the 
harbour at Mahon. English surivivals are curious - 
several words to do with drinking, games and archi¬ 
tecture, including gin, marbles and bow-window; the 
dancing of reels in tartan dresses at Villa Carlos, out¬ 
side Mahon; the occasional bow-window, in fact, 
and a prim green-shuttered look to Mahon houses, 
which lack the usual balconies of the south. It is odd 
to compare the southern, medieval and baroque 
normality of Ciudadela, the second town of the island 
at the end of the military road, with the tidy, north¬ 
ern, water-colour tints of Mahon. 

Unlike Majorca, this island has no luxury hotels; 
few of the islanders speak any language but their 
own, which is a Catalan dialect. Its attractions are of 
the barer elemental kind - cliffs, sandy beaches, 
white walls, megalithic walls and blue sky; and per¬ 
petual breezes, welcome in summer, less so in winter 
upon a low island, where, on the north side, the dis¬ 


as Jersey itself. To this, largest of the aannel 
Islands, it was awarded by the International Court 
of Justice at the Hague in 1953, after a lawsuit which 
probably cost the disputants, France and Jersey, ten 
times the value of the reef, for at high tide there is 
left only one habitable island (Maitresse), very nar¬ 
row and a mere 200 yards long. Nevertheless the 
Minquiers has considerable charm, and is the de¬ 
light of the Jersiaise in summer, for fishing and 
crusoeing adventures. Rightly enough, Jersey was 
awarded the islands, for the dozen tiny houses or 
summer cribs were all built by Jerseymen, and have 
been registered in the Jersey States Court Archives 
for over a hundred years. 

These islets have been regarded carefully and lov¬ 
ingly by the Jersey States, which built a magnificent 
slipway there, and buoyed and lighted the channels. 
The Minquiers were never fortified, as was the neigh¬ 
bouring reef of Chausey, now occupied by the French 
(although once seized by Jersey privateers); they have 
never been used except for pleasure and a base for 
fishing. Their great value for Jersey is their yield of 
that delicacy, the ormer, a mollusc with an oval 
iridescent mother-of-pearl shell akin to the larger 
abilone of California. This Haliotis tuberculata is not 
found elsewhere on British shores; it must be beaten 
like a steak before it is fried, and then has a rich and 


trict called ‘Siberia’ is open to the full nagging and 
cutting of the north wind. Most of the island is in¬ 
deed a plateau of limestone; and stone is the chief 
fact of Minorcan life, stone that must be removed 
and built up into field walls, and terrace walls, mak¬ 
ing as many small fields as can be made; stone that 
will keep off the wind when the crops grow out of soil 
which is a precious substance; stone by which Minor- 
cans have been conditioned for good and ill for the 
last three thousand years. Minorca, not surprisingly, 
has its many windmills. Few of them are now in use, 
but since wood is scarce (even the Minorcan boat¬ 
houses are hollowed out of rock, and not built of 
wood), the owners have stripped them of their sails. 
They do not bother yet for the picturesque and its 
cash value in tourists. (Map V.) 



A reef of islets 


MINQUIERS REEF is eighteen miles south of 
Jersey and occupies a superficial area about as large 


delicate flavour. 

At low tide there are miles of sands, rocks, pools 
and shell-beaches, yielding lobsters and crabs to the 
expert with the wire-hook. At the time of the harvest 
moon in early autumn it is customary to rake the 
sands at low water for another gastronomic delight, 
the lanfon or sand-eel which burrows under the soft 


ce in millions. 

e second reef of rocks in dispute, also awardw 
rsey, lies halfway between France and Jersey’s 
coast. This is the Ecrehous, consisting of three 
inhabited islets - Maitre, Blanque and Mar¬ 
ker, the last having ten summer huts and a 
It’ six feet wide and twenty feet long. For over 
years a Jerseyman, Philip Pincl, lived at the 

lous summer and winter, he becaine 
of the Ecrehous, and what he did not Imow 
t ormers. lobsters, crabs, tides, weather and the 
of the smugglers was negligible. So convemen 
the Ecrehous for smuggling that the 
s had to erect a Customs House. In the Uur- 
h century the Ecrehous belonged to the Norman 
ly of Val Richer. There are still the remains ot 
ous ceU on Maitre He, but now the gulls 

Continued on p. 
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Kiyi f\\ iiik, wine town m the Maiil-Rhin department of I ranee. 
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anal, the cut towards Cuicbra. altera lithograph by Joseph Pennell. 
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LAKI ri I ICACA, more tlian I2,(H)0 I'cct above sea-level. 
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. VugONl.ivia. The limestone lakes. 
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View on MAi/Hi I UJS, in the Indian Ocean. 
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sca-swallows nest on its roofless walls, and its little 
fields are covered with matricaria. sea-campion 
and tree-mallows. 

Minquiers and Ecrehous are, in fact, the granite 
hill-tops of the low-lying forested country which 
joined the Channel Islands to France some 7.000 
years ago. The rushing tides have tom away the 
land to make the shallow dangerous Passage de la 
Deroutc. and the rocky pinnacles grow less and less 
each year. The recent French claim to the islands 
included a plan to harness these violent tides for the 
production of electricity. (Map II.) 


The Misiones 

MI SI ONES is the name still given to the region on 
both sides of the Upper Parana River, in Paraguay 
and Argentina, where the Jesuits in the seventeenth 
century established their principal South American 
mission settlements. Ruins of Jesuit churches and 
towns are still to be seen in the jungle not far from 
the towns of Posadas (Argentina) and Encamacion 
(Paraguay). 

It is rather a matter, all the same, of associations 
than relics; and of regret over one of mankind’s most 
remarkable achievements. The forest has come back, 
the butterflies, the great white blossoms of the 
Angel’s Trumpets, with here and there a wall from a 
mission town, or a carved oddment of a church. As 
one traveller has remarked, orange trees grown by 
the Jesuits survive around the mission sites, their 
‘dark branches soaring upwards to join the tops of 
the true forest trees’. The oranges drop dowm to what 
is once more the floor of a jungle. 

The first Jesuit missionaries arrived in the Parana 
area in 1588. Others soon followed, gathering local 
Guarani Indian families together, clearing spaces in 
the jungle and building towns. Each town was con¬ 
structed around a large central plaza, over which 
grew a lawn of closely cropped grass. One side of the 
square was formed by a church and storehouses, the 
other sides consisting of long low dwellings for the 
Indians. The settlements were communal. At sunrise 
the neophytes marched to the fields and orchards in 
processions, led by priests and musicians. At midday 
the workers sang hymns. In the evening the proces¬ 
sions re-formed and returned. Other converts were 

L 


taught weaving, tanning, boat-building and print¬ 
ing. 

In exchange for their produce the Indians received 
food, clothing and imported articles, such as kni\es 
and scissors. The principal export, and the main 
source of the considerable wealth acquired by the 
missions in the later decades, was yerha mate (Para¬ 
guay tea), which grew wild in the forests, as it still 
grows today. The Jesuit armies served to defend not 
only the mission lands but also the whole Spanish- 
owned Parana region against invading marauders 
from southern Brazil. But the wealth and power of 
this ‘empire within an empire’ aroused the jealousy 
of the Spanish colonists in neighbouring parts of 
South America. In 1767 a royal decree was pub¬ 
lished in Madrid banishing all Jesuits from Spain’s 
dominions and ordering the seizure of their property. 
The Indians soon deserted the mission towns, re¬ 
turning to their old way of life or becoming peones 
on the estates of the large landowners. Within a few 
years the buildings were in ruins and the jungle had 
reclaimed the orchards and fields. 

The Jesuits chose the area of their operations with 
care and judgement; it was far removed from the main 
districts of Spanish colonization (and so was likely 
to be free from interference by the imperial authori¬ 
ties), and it was immensely fertile. Today, although 
the mission centres are abandoned, the cultivated 
parts of the Argentine province of Misiones produce 
large crops of tobacco, tung seeds, yerba mate (which 
is now grown in plantations) and citrus fruits - 
enough to make Posadas a busy river town of 45,000 
inhabitants, with modem factories. (Map XII.) 


'Deep river, 

Deep river, Laved' 

THE MISSISSIPPI, in the U.S.A.. is too vast 
a river - more than 4,000 miles long if one takes 
the proper whole, which is Missouri extending into 
Mississippi - to comprehend as one individual. 

Stand on a hazy November morning on the bluffs 
below St Louis, in the neat garden of a small coun¬ 
try house, and down beyond the sloping meadows 
and sycamores a great widening belt of water swings 
out of the haze; one looks and one is surprised that 
so much liquid can be on the move, incessantly; still 
moving after lunch as before. It wants scale, one 
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looks again; and then a small tug, pulling a string of 
small barges, provides it; doubling, in its slow pro¬ 


gress upstream, the visible length, width, and flow. 

This is no more than one aspect. Here the river 
looks ‘finished’ and more or less settled. These bluff- 
side banks are firm. Protective groins protrude from 
the low opposite shore. Elsewhere and more often 
this Giant Fact of America is precisely unfinished; 
precisely the thing it appeared to Charles Dickens - 
‘an enormous ditch ... running liquid mud’. In the 
days when this mud soup of the Mississippi was 
drinking-water for all the bank-dwellers, the captain 
of a river boat told a refined lady from Boston ‘it 
scours the bowels, ma’am’. Even inside St Louis it¬ 
self, that big, grimy, rather old-fashioned city poised 
emotionally between East and West, and North and 
South, the river runs along in a stupendous ditch 
under a stupendous mudbank, to which a last show- 
boat is moored, near a restaurant celebrated for the 
catfish out of its waters. For stone bluffs along its 
course, there are also clay bluffs, bluffs of good soil, 
stretches in constant alteration, erosion and tumble. 

In the fall the river is quiet and low. See it again in 
April, in flood. Then it is the river one knows from 
Huckleberry Finn (in which the Mississippi is the 
chief character): it becomes the thing of immense 
shove and spread which flooded Huck and Jim’s 
island, uprooting houses as well as trees. No one can 
be indifferent to these portions of the Mississippi. 
They have been pictured, described, remembered, 
feared; and loved, in certain lights and states. They 
have attracted artists of haze and dream such as 
George Caleb Bingham (1811-I879)and J.F.Kensett 
(1816-1872), they have run in the mind of authors 
from Mark Twain, the one-time river pilot, to T.S. 
Eliot, who was born and bred in St Louis, and has 
written of passing his childhood by the big river, of 
the treat it was ‘to be taken down to the Eads Bridge 
in flood time’ - ‘My people were Northerners and 
New Englanders, and I have spent many years out of 
America altogether; but the Missouri and the Missis¬ 
sippi river have made a deeper impression on me than 
any other part of the world.’ 

Drop via all the wrigglings of this drain-to-a-con- 
tinent, past Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
into Louisiana, reaching New Orleans and then the 
Gulf of Mexico: a lazier, muddier, wider Mississippi 
slides through a world of oak, every twig bearded 
with Spanish moss; it passes neo-classic plantation 
houses, and flows to the swamp, the bayou, the flat, 
spongy delta. Down at this end, as well, it can be a 


fierce, turbulent Mississippi, flooding through negro 
songs: 

Deep river. 

Deep river, Lawd, 

Deep river, Lawd, 

I want to cross over in a ca’m time. 

After a long voyage from London in 1827 Frances 
Trollope, mother of the novelist, entered the New 
World by the Mississippi, where ‘the muddy mess of 
waters’ mingled ‘with the deep blue of the Mexican 
Gulf’. This lady moaned in the first chapter of her 
Domesiic Manners of the Americans that she had 
never beheld a scene so desolate; mudbank followed 
mudbank, and trees and rubbish from the heart of 
America floated by, the trees up-ended, ‘roots mock¬ 
ing the heavens; while the dishonoured branches 
lashed the tide in idle vengeance’ - all looking like 
‘the fragments of a world in ruins’. 

Negro convicts sang 

When you look way ’cross dat lonesome stream. 
When you look way ’cross dat lonesome stream. 
Way to Zion, Lawd, Lawd, Lawd, 

When you look way ’cross dat lonesome stream. 

But it was not as lonesome as it is today; lonesome, 
in fact, in the last century, only between whiles, be¬ 
tween the passage of steamers and raft, or ‘flatboat’. 
In Mrs Trollope’s time, and for another half-century, 
the Mississippi was the mighty riverway down 
which American produce floated to the world, from 
as far north as Minnesota. The Eads Bridge at St 
Louis thrown across the river at last in 1874 was 
given lofty arches to make room for the twin chim¬ 
neys of the river-boats, the floating paddle-boat 
palaces which belched back and forth between New 
Orleans and St Louis, and on and still farther on up¬ 
stream. Roads, railways, airlines have taken away 
dependence upon the river; so Americans today and 
the visitor today are far less acquainted with the 
placidities, oddities and furies of the Mississippi. 
Its features will never again be as familiar as they 
were to the steamer passengers - a river haggard, 
wearisome, mud-brown, high-banked, low-banked, 
banked with earth or banked with forest, or banked 
with rock; also pink, or purple, or golden yellow; 
or silver with the moon: ‘1 did not expect, Captain 
Marryat wrote in 1849, ‘that the muddy Mississippi 
would be able to reflect the silver light of the moon; 
yet it did, and the effect was very beautiful. Truly it 
may be said of the river, as it is of many ladies, that 
it is a candle-light beauty.’ Even that is both unfair 
and too generous. (Map XL) 



MOGOK-MONG NAI 



The Place of liubies 

MOGOK gives the world rubies. This is a small 
garden of a town in the hills of the northern Shan 
States, Upper Burma, between the great Irrawaddy 
and Chindwin rivers, about seventy miles northward 
of Mandalay. Scarlet pigeon-blood rubies, the most 
splendid and barbaric of all the precious stones of the 
world, are mined here by the hill streams among a 
sub-tropical forest of bamboo and oak. The make¬ 
shift workings, each with a hut, also yield sapphires, 
star-sapphires, zircons, peridots and amethysts. 

Cool and temperate, Mogok hides the gems under 
its ochre-coloured soil, and thrusts above it an equal 
wealth of jewel-like flowers, reflected in the lake - 
scarlet cannas, roses, lilies, and blossom on the most 
splendid of all flowering trees, the gold mohar. 
Mogok also has white pagodas which float their bells 
on the wind, each tinkle a prayer. Children jump and 
dance about the streets, and girls, matching the 
flowers and the jewels, are some of the most beautiful 
in the world, wearing in their dark hair, not the dead 
stones, but the pink bamboo orchids. 

Up here, in the hills, nearly 4,000 feet above the 
sea, an extraordinary peace conflicts with all the 
visions of oriental courts which might be suggested 
by this place of rubies. Stones from Mogok went 
to the wives of Akbar and to Thebaw’s queen, Su- 
paiyawlet; but none of these can have been more 
magnificent than the rubies draped upon the English 
wife of the Sawbwa of Mongmit, the ruler of the 
state (she married him as an undergraduate at Cam¬ 
bridge) one day in 1945, when American and English 
officers met her at Mogok to announce that the 
Japanese invaders had fled. (Map IX.) 


Town of the English God 

MONG NAI, in the south-western part of the 
Shan States in Burma, is a town where an Englishman 
became a deity. 

Rulers of Mong Nai until recently have been 
hereditary princes known as Sawbwas (Heavenly 
Lords). After 1885 they became vassals of the Crown 
of England, when British Residents were placed at 
their courts. Between 1910 and 1915 the Resident 


at Mong Nai was a Mr R. F. Greer, much bclo\ed by 
the Sawbwa and much admired by the people, who 
were grieved at his death in 1915. Since he had be¬ 
come a Buddhist and desired to be buried by Bud¬ 
dhist rites, his body was cremated and the ashes were 
placed in an urn and buried on the top ot a hill called 
Tagundaung, which is just outside the walls ol the 
town. In strict Buddhist custom this would have 
sufficed, but the Sawbwa, who had imbibed some 
western notions, decided to erect a statue to Mr 
Greer. 

The peculiarity of this statue was that its surface 
was lacquered to represent in minute detail the 
deceased’s clothes, down to his watch-chain and the 
design of his tie. It was erected on Tagundaung, and 
faced the town under a roof pointed like a spiral 
shrine. From the Sawbwa’s pillared throne room in 
the palace or generally from any part of Mong Nai 
the shrine was clearly visible. The people presently 
began to think that Mr Greer’s spirit had taken up its 
abode in his effigy. Offerings of flowers and fruit were 
brought. As Mr Greer had been so popular, he was 
now looked on as a guardian spirit. But a bad epi¬ 
demic of fever broke out in the town and many 
people died. It became rumoured that the statue was 
calling souls away. From being a guardian spirit Mr 
Greer became a dangerous ghost. Sick persons could 
hear him calling to them just before dawn, and died 
of fright as the sun rose. In their alarm his people 
begged the Sawbwa to destroy the effigy. The Saw¬ 
bwa, who had never thought of it as more than a 
statue of his friend, refused to do so. He was sup¬ 
ported by a section who believed that in any case it 
would be risky to meddle with it. Others clamoured 
for its destruction, and when an insurrection seemed 
imminent, a compromise was reached: the statue 
was turned to face in the opposite direction. It could 
no longer call out over the town. When the voice 
ceased to be heard, the sick recovered and the epi¬ 
demic passed. 

Mr Greer did not altogether recover his reputation. 
No longer benign, he was regarded as a hill deity of 
uncertain temper; and it was not thought safe to 
wander after dark on Tagundaung. 

The Sawbwa eventually died, times changed, Mong 
Nai became less remote. But Mr Greer remained on 
his hill. Then in 1942 the Japanese invaded Burma. 
They took Mong Nai and they burnt Mr Greer. 

Despite the loss of surely the oddest of deities, 
Mong Nai has still one noteworthy possession. A 
aan-gaw tree grows there, the kind of tree under 
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which, it is said, the next Buddha will obtain en¬ 
lightenment. That the next Buddha will seat himself 
in the trance of samadlii under their particular tree, 
the people are not certain, but they like to think that 
it may be so. (Map IX.) 


Casino town 

MONTECARLOjinthe principality of Monaco 
on the Cote-d’Azur, stands on the sea rocks between 
the coastal road and the Mediterranean, a strip of a 
pleasure place a few hundred yards wide. Above is 
the French town of Beausoleil, where those who like 
to play in the Casino can winter modestly and inex¬ 
pensively, avoiding Monte Carlo’s Grand Babylon 
hotels. 

The Casino of all casinos gives the principality its 
revenue; and it cultivates a quasi-religious ceremonial 
and propriety. There is no wicked gaiety. No body 
of men conduct themselves more soberly, take their 
duties more seriously than its employees. Levity 
rouses their disapproval, a deviation from discreet 
accepted behaviour rouses their contempt. Improper 
dress, noisy or drunken behaviour mean refusal of 
admission or an immediate request to leave. 

In the Public Hall the regular gamblers are elderly 
and scholarly. They take notes with an abstracted 
air, they are rustily cosmopolitan, with their pince- 
nez, their note-books and little beards, they are simi¬ 
lar to the elderly people who attend the Reading- 
room of the British Museum, wrapped in esoteric 
meditation. Two hours at the tables are enough to 
send the methodical player to sleep. For the em¬ 
ployees there is no novelty, no excitement; and they 
are switched round every twenty minutes or so, since 
a fresh mind is needed for the swift, complex, simul¬ 
taneous rakings and handlings of chips, as well as a 
fresh hand for the roulette ball. Some of the seniors 
appear like elder statesmen. In general, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Monte Carlo are forbidden to enter. But on 
se debrouille: the attendants wink an eye and let 
them in. 

The Casino of legend still exists in the so-called 
Private Salons; which are not private (though there 
are private, select tables), but simply cost twice as 
much to enter. Here clothes and decor fall in no way 
short of the conceptions of the cinema; lovely women 


and rich men do not belie their magazine photo¬ 
graphs; and once wealthy old ladies still gamble 
away the family jewels. 

In April festivals of flowers are held here along 
the Cote-d’Azur. Little open carriages, festooned 
and garlanded, circle the luxuriously tended gardens 
in front of the Casino. But everything in Monte 
Carlo, from croupier to palm-tree, pelargonium or 
cactus to the small beards of the players who descend 
from the pensions or cheap hotels of Beausoleil, 
remains discreetly under control, soothing, in line, 
massaged, manicured and shampooed. By day the 
Mediterranean is ridiculously blue; and in the even¬ 
ing, viewed from the Casino steps, the beauty of 
Monte Carlo may be trite but it is none the less per¬ 
fect - a stage-set for an opera: here is the dark 
mountain silhouetted against a blue-black sky, here 
are the softly-lit gardens, the fat palm-trees, the 
rococo architecture, the little open horse-cabs, and 
the ruritanian policemen. By night or day, Monte 
Carlo is a coloured postcard of itself. (Map V.) 


In Uruguay 

MONTEVIDEO, capital of Uruguay, takes its 
name from an isolated, cone-shaped hill on the flat 
north-eastern shore of the River Plate estuary. Long 
before the founding of the Uruguayan capital this 
modest hill - now known as the ‘Cerro’ - was a 
landmark for seamen: Montevideo is derived from 
a sailor’s exclamation: ‘Monte vide eu!’, ‘I see a 
mountain!’ 

One of the earliest British references to this useful 
landmark is in the journal of Lionel Wafer, a surgeon 
who was attached to buccaneering expeditions in the 
New World. In the year 1688 Wafer and his com¬ 
panions set out from the Pacific coast of South 
America for home waters in the pirate ship Bat¬ 
chelor's Delight. They rounded Cape Horn in bad 
weather and saw no land until, after months at sea, 
they caught sight of the Cerro on the western horizon 
and knew that they had at last reached the River 
Plate. ‘We put ashore here’, wrote Wafer, ‘to get 
Water and fresh Provisions, of which this Country 
afforded plenty: and here our Men, having with them 
their Fusees, spy’d a herd of Sea-Swine, as we call 
them, upon a Point of Und; and were thereupon 
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resolved to kill some of them to bring on board. In 
order thereunto they contrived, that some Men 
should stop the Pass that led up to the Mountain, 
whilst others went in among them and with Cutlasses 
did what e.xecution they could. But still as the Men 
came near them the Herd walked toward the Sea, 
contrary to our Men’s e.xpectations; for they hitherto 
took them to be Land-Swine. There they stood on the 
Shore, staring at and admiring our People: but when 
the Men came near enough, and were just going to 
strike among them, the whole Herd jump’d into the 
Sea, leaving the Men in amazement and sorely vexed 
at their Disappointment.’ In later years sealing be¬ 
came an important local industry and it is still 
practised on an island otT this coast. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century the 
Spaniards built a fort on the summit of the Cerro and 
established the settlement of Montevideo at its base. 
Thereafter, for more than one hundred and fifty 
years, Uruguay was the most turbulent of South 
American countries. In 1807 Montevideo was cap¬ 
tured by a British expeditionary force under General 
Auchmuty, who imported a printing-press from 
England and during his few months’ occupation of 
the towm printed Uruguay’s first newspaper: the bi¬ 
lingual Southern Star. Time after time in the follow¬ 
ing decades rival bands from Brazil and Buenos Aires 
attacked the town, one of Montevideo’s most deter¬ 
mined defenders in the 1840s being the e.xiled Gari¬ 
baldi, who enlisted the local Italian residents and 
formed his original Italian Legion, which he subse¬ 
quently transported to Italy for his famous cam¬ 
paigns. It was here in Uruguay that Garibaldi first 
adopted red shirts as his legionaries’ uniform: he 
obtained a supply of red woollen shirts at a reduced 
price from a Montevideo merchant who had been 
prevented by a blockade from shipping them to 
Buenos Aires, where they were to have been sold to 
the employees of the slaughter-houses: their colour 
had been intended to disguise in some measure the 
bloody work the men were engaged in. Even when 
neighbouring Argentina and Brazil agreed to recog¬ 
nize Uruguay as a buffer state between them, the 
country was still constantly upset by revolution and 
civil war. Then suddenly, at the beginning of the 
present century, under the influence of the enlight¬ 
ened statesman Jose Battle y Ordonez, it became 
(as it has remained) a quiet and democratic nation, 
with the most advanced social legislation in South 
America. 

The present population of Montevideo is over 


700.000; but although it is the capital of an inde¬ 
pendent republic and has a distinctive quality of its 
own, it is a provincial city: its inhabitants know that 
they cannot compete in wealth and power with the 
people of the great Argentine capital across the river. 
But the contrast between the two cities is not neces- 
s;\rily to the disadvantage of the smaller one. Count¬ 
less travellers arriving from the tension and noise of 
life in Buenos Aires have experienced a feeling of re¬ 
lief and ease in the friendly town beneath the hill. 
Lord Bryce wrote: ‘Whether there is more “ideality” 
(here) than in Argentina I will not venture to say, 
but there is less wealth and less ostentation.” The 
streets are pleasant and breezy, and the seaside is 
within easy reach. From the centre of the town 
straight boulevards bordered by plane trees and 
acacias go out to the parks, such as the Parque Battle 
y Ordonez with its popular monument of the o.x- 
drawn covered wagon commemorating the early 
colonists. Beyond the parks are the suburbs of little 
w hite houses with brightly painted shutters, stretching 
to the coastal eucalyptus woods and the beaches of 
silver sand. The general effect is gay, and in summer 
at midday people in bathing costumes fill the open- 
air restaurants along the shore. Montevideo is un- 
dramatic; a modest capital, infused with something 
of the carefree generosity and optimism of the horse¬ 
men who ride the inland ranches; a brave town that 
has stood up to the bullying of the Argentines, the 
Brazilians - and the Germans; after the Battle of the 
River Plate in December 1939 the government re¬ 
fused to give asylum to the pocket cruiser Graf Spec. 
For several years after the scuttling of Graf Spec, her 
mast could be seen breaking the brown estuary water 
outside Montevideo harbour, and the Montevideans 
were proud to feel that they had had some share in 
the victory. (Map XII.) 

illustration: Page 215. 


Grand port of navigations 

MONTREAL is Canada’s largest and most cos¬ 
mopolitan city and one of the forty-three cities of the 
world with more than a million inhabitants. 

At a key position on a deep entry into the New 
World, Montreal developed out of the palisaded vil¬ 
lage of Hochelaga, first visited by Jacques Cartier in 
the early October of 1535. ‘On reaching Hochelaga,’ 
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the narrative of Cartier’s second voyage reads, 
‘there came to meet us more than a thousand per¬ 
sons, both men, women and children, who gave us 


as good a welcome as ever father gave to his son, 
making great signs of joy; for the men danced in one 
ring, the women in another and the children also 
apart by themselves.’ On the next day Cartier was led 
up the mountain he named Mount Royal, from 
which he could see the immense St Lawrence at his 
feet, with its rapids slightly to the west, the queer 
volcano-cones of hills swimming in the blue plain 
that stretched south to Vermont, and the valley of 
the Ottawa; and far to the north across another 
plain, he could see the thin serrations of the pre- 
Cambrian shield, amongst the oldest rocks in the 
world. 

This is the view now loved by tourists, who drive 
up by horse-carriage to get their fill of the pictur¬ 
esque, while retaining a mild suspicion of the 
‘Parisian’ proclivities of a population three-quarters 
French, but itself, since the Revolution, not at all 
fond of French ideas. Here native Montrealers ski 
dangerously, toboggan, skate and ride horses both 
summer and winter; but the mountain is most useful 
as a means of social stratification for a city as snobbish 
as any in the world - ‘The Eagle Builds His Nest on 
High’ proclaims a real-estate advertisement, and if 
the bigger mansions, with their loads of Dutch 
painting, have been taken over as psychiatric clinics 
or appendages to McGill University, new houses are 
still going up. Cartier, of course, did not look down 
on the grid of chateau-style architecture, sky-scrapers, 
grain elevators, monasteries, rows of villas with out¬ 
side stairs going up to the first and even the second 
floor. He thought he had found the gateway to 
China, which explains the existence to this day of an 
industrial suburb known as Lachine. 

St Catherine Street for shopping, St James’s for 
business, Bonsecours Market to provide a hint of the 
old days - Montreal is rapidly growing chromium- 
plated, so it is only here and there that it retains its 
character, in the opposition of green convent fences 
and deep red brick, or in the way the shadow cast by 
a lamp guillotines a ramshackle alley. The tension be¬ 
tween French and English shows little sign of dis¬ 
appearing. Hugh MacLennan gave his pioneering 
novel of racial relations the title Two Solitudes, al¬ 
though ‘Two Stubborn Provincialisms’ might have 
been more accurate. The distinguished Montreal 
poet, A. M. Klein, has experimented with the city’s 
double language, to express its double view: 


Grand port of navigations, multiple 
The lexicons uncargo’d at your quays, 
Sonnant though strange to me; but chiefest, I, 
Auditor of your music, cherish the 
Joined double-melodied vocabulaire 
Where English vocable and roll Ecossic, 
Mollified by the parle of French 
Bilinguefact your air! 

(Map XL) 


The strong-armed mother 

MOSCOW, the capital of the U.S.S.R., set so far 
into Russia behind interminable forests, has always 
stood in the imagination of the world as the centre 
of an alien, and usually hostile, civilization. 

Tolstoy realized this. In IVar and Peace he made 
Napoleon describe Moscow as ‘This Asiatic city 
with the innumerable churches, Moscow the holy’; 
but he had also remarked ‘Every Russian gazing at 
Moscow feels she is the mother; every foreigner gaz¬ 
ing at her, and ignorant of her significance as the 
mother city, must be aware of this town’s feminine 
character’. Make your first visit, go out to the Lenin 
Hills beyond the great loop of the Moskva to the 
south-west, particularly in the dazzling fragrant 
weather of September, when Napoleon saw Moscow, 
you as well may feel or fancy its utter difference. 

It is true that in the central parts Moscow is a 
clean modem city. Good-tempered (and well-dressed) 
crowds move along extraordinarily broad avenues, 
past many new buildings (in other quarters there 
are slums, factories, allotments, and beggars). Low 
buses and trolley-buses slip by. Here are parks of 
‘Rest and Culture’ - much like parks of rest, if not 
culture, anywhere else. Here you can go down to the 
glistening Metro, modelled (in some resp>ects) on the 
London Tube; here there arc stalls selling kvay, here 
also expensive hotels, and the best of cooking. In 
fact, a modem capital, better groomed and better 

cared for than other cities of Russia. 

Still the feeling is not just that of another New 
York or London. Influential citizens bowl by in their 
great cars and (this you do not expect) behave to the 
man in the street more boorishly and condescend¬ 
ingly than the well-to-do or powerful would behave 
in the West; the workers certainly look more tired 
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and strained. But the difference is felt far or near; and 
the clue, or e.xplanation, is the Kremlin, the ancient 
red-walled fortress in mid-Moscow, on the hill 
which raises it up more than 150 feet. In other 
capitals government has by now adopted quieter and 
plainer clothes. This krentl or fortress continues to 
be central not only to Moscow, but to Russia, now as 
in the past. Inside it are three cathedrals, half a dozen 
smaller churches and the Great Palace, representing 
the old blend of ecclesiastical and imperial autocracy 
(of which the atmosphere is well conveyed by the 
sixteenth-century Kremlin scenes in the opera Doris 
Godunov). Outside, in the 400 yards long Red Square, 
under the wall of the Kremlin is the tomb of Lenin 
and Stalin, the shrine of the New Russia, the reli¬ 
quary of the leading saints, not to mention the lesser 
saintly or heroic tombs; and here are the great sombre 
military parades, which form the central rite before 
the shrine. The communist girl out in Siberia in 
.•\tinogenov’s play Disiani Point talks of visiting 
Moscow, where before anything else she will tile 
through the mausoleum and pay her respects to 
Lenin. If the Kremlin has beauty, especially when its 
coloured buildings are snow-powdered and rise out 
of snow, willy-nilly it means power. 

Huge architectural spaces, here as in other imperial 
autocratic cities, also speak inevitably and uncom¬ 
fortably of power; and from the Red Square other 
broad avenues lead north to end on the Sverdlov 
Square (re-named after the Bolshevik leader Yakov 
Sverdlov) in front of the Bolshoi Theatre, the 'Great 
Theatre’, attendance at whose royal boxes and 
possession of whose ballerinas are still among the 
symbols of power. On the south side of the Red 
Square, towards the river, the sense of grandeur may 
be satisfied, but the sense of comfort will not be in¬ 
creased, by the fantastic cathedral of St Basil raised 
in the sixteenth century by Ivan the Terrible. The 
onions-in-the-air, different in colour, in size, in style, 
asymmetrically placed, add up to a vast symbol of 
that lack of proportion, amounting to mania, which 
has been so frequent in the bosses of Russia. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Page 169. 


Between Arabia and the sea 

MUKALLA, in the Arabian peninsula 3(X) miles 
east of Aden, is the capital of the Qu'aiti State of 
Shihr and Mukalla. 


Lying along the narrow base of a barren, brown 
mountain, with some of its houses built up against 
the lower slopes, the glaring white of the flat-rooted 
houses, and of the minarets of some thirteen mosques, 
contrasts strikingly with the blue Arabian Sea that 
breaks white off the waterfront. In Mukalla there is 
no green save for a few scattered palm trees; but in 
the almost perpetually brilliant sunshine there is an 
abundance of colour in the changing lights on the 
mountain - from pink at dawn to purple at night - 
and the varying tones of the sea. 

At the western end of the town is a wall, built for 
defence, which runs from the sea to the mountain 
slopes, and in it is set a gate of Indian design through 
which no armed men nor yet camels are admitted. 
The tribesmen must leave their arms with the guard 
at the gate, and the camels must be parked outside 
the town walls. There, sometimes in hundreds, they 
couch and protest as their loads arc taken off or tied 
on to their backs. In the evening the camel men, 
beduins w'ith long, dark, curly hair and a curved 
dagger stuck into their waist-cloths, sit cross-legged 
feeding millet stalks to a semi-circle of their beasts. 

Inside the wall is the modem palace of the Sultan^ 
a long, two-storeyed building close to the seashore, 
and the palaces of former sultans lying farther back 
among the few palm trees. The oldest of these, called 
the Kasadi palace after a former dynasty, is some 
seven storeys high and stands four-square on the 
promontory that juts into the sea at the eastern end 
of the town. This promontory affords shelter to the 
dhows that bring goods from the eastern coast of 
Africa or from Persian Gulf ports. 

There are four quarters in Mukalla: Bara as Sida, 
which is the West End; the Bilad, which is the old 
town built around the Kasadi palace; Haft al Abid, 
the poorest quarter, and Haft al Hara, where many of 
the merchants and shopkeepers live. Near the ceme¬ 
tery in the Bilad is a street of coffee-shops which are 
often crowded with Arab dhow crews in long white 
shirts and head-shawls, and with the piercing far- 
seeing eyes of seamen. 

Between the Kasadi palace and the new palace is 
Mukalla s Main Street, always thronged with a mix¬ 
ture of many races: Arabs from all parts of Arabia, 
Somalis, Bantus, Indians, or Javanese. On each side 
of the street there are lines of shops with their goods 
displayed in the open. There are grain shops, hard¬ 
ware stores, cloth merchants, dealers in imported 
goods, and sellers of locally grown dates and bananas. 
Men are colourful in gay sarongs and turbans, the 
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women who mo\ e swiftly among them are swathed in 
black cloaks and veils. 

Off the main street there is a maze of criss-crossing 
narrow alleys with high houses overshadowing them. 
Children play in the dust, and here and there a man 
sits in a doorway making silver ornaments, or 
weaving. The poorer women carry goat-skins filled 
with water slung over their shoulders, or great 
bundles of firewood perched on their heads. 

Mukalla is cleaner than it used to be, but flies per¬ 
sist, and there is an all-pervading smell of dried fish; 
the drying of shark and other fish is one of the chief 
concerns of this town, still little changed by the West, 
although it has electricity, motor-cars, and radio in 
the white sea-glittering houses. (Map VIII.) 

illustration: Page 368. 


Agamemnon's city 

MYCENAE stands on a low hill at the north-west 
comer of the plain of Argos in the Peloponnese, in 
Greece. It is separated from the hills which back it by 
deep ravines, and it looks across some ten miles of 
flat plain to the sea; thus it is a natural citadel, situ¬ 
ated in a strategic position controlling the shortest 
road from Crete to Central Greece. 

The hill is triangular in shape, and is reinforced with 
huge walls. The main entrance through these is at the 
north-west apex by the famous Lion Gate, which is 
surmounted by a great limestone relief of two magni¬ 
ficent rampant lions. A smaller gate in the north wall 
leads to an underground cistern fed by a secret stream 
that is invisible outside, a refinement of siege de¬ 
fence that must have saved the city from capture 
many a time. Inside the Lion Gate the road curls up 
the hill, past the Royal Grave Circle, to the Royal 
Palace at the summit. All is now laid low in ruins, 
but the ground plan is clearly distinguishable. Even 
the various rooms can be distinguished. 

Outside the city lie a number of beehive tombs, the 
largest of which is the so-called Treasury of Atreus. 
To the west lie more chamber and beehive tombs, 
and yet more were discovered closer to the city walls 
in the summer of 1952. Some of these have since been 
excavated; and vases of pottery and bronze, ivory- 
handled daggers, a gold cup, gold jewellery and 
gold hairpins have been recovered. One grave of a 


princess, now called the Crystal Grave, under the 
modem road to the Lion Gate, was excavated in 
1953 and contained a duck-shaped bowl of rock 
crystal, necklaces, gold bracelets and gold earrings. 

Mycenae is said to have been founded by Perseus, 
and it was certainly settled in Neolithic times, prob^ 
ably by Cretans. The power of the city reached its 
great period between 1600 and 1400 b.c., and spread 
gradually over the whole Aegean and beyond. My¬ 
cenaean remains have lately been unearthed in the 
Lipari Islands. Mycenaean manufactures were traded 
to Britain; and the influence of this civilization on the 
building of Stonehenge (q.v.) is more than likely. It 
would have been in the great period that Agamemnon 
was king, according to Homeric legend, and led all 
Greece into battle for Helen at Troy, across the 
Aegean. The subsequent tragedy of the House of 
Atreus is related by many Greek dramatists, notably 
in the three great plays of the Oresteia by Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon, Eumenides and Chocphori. These tell of 
Agamemnon’s murder by his wife Clytemnestra and 
her lover Aegisthus, as he emerged from a bath afler 
his ten years at Troy, and of the avenging of his death 
by his children Orestes and Elektra. 

The antiquarian traveller Pausanias went to 
Mycenae in the second century a.d. and learnt that 
the tombs of these two murderers were just outside 
the walls. Probably they are among the royal graves 
recently discovered. 

A gradual period of decline followed these heroic 
days, and in 568 b.c. Mycenae was captured and 
sacked by the Argives. It was still sparsely populated 
in Roman times, but there are no traces of Byzantine 
civilization, and no one has lived there since except 
the modem innkeeper of ‘The Fair Helen’ at the 
bottom of the road, who captures the imagination 
(and the custom) of wandering classical scholars 
by calling his children Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, 
Orestes, and Elektra. 

Mycenae was excavated in 1873 and 1876 by Hein¬ 
rich Schliemann, a business man who had amassed 
a fortune solely in order to carry out his boyhood 
ambition of digging at Mycenae and of finding Troy. 
His theory that the ancient writers, including Homer, 
were more reliable than modern historians, was on 
the whole proved right. Since then the site has been 
dug regularly by the various national schools ^ of 
archaeology in Athens, and the work of excavation 

is by no means yet complete. 

In spite of its present desolation Mycenae is very 
rewarding to the visitor: its very age, its grim, blood 
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and nose, and obscuring his view; but they feed a 


stained story, the sheer power of what does remain 
invest the bleak hill with an atmosphere that is 
deeply moving and disturbing. (Map IV.) 


Lake of Midges 

MYVATN (lly-water) is the second largest lake in 
Iceland, filling a shallow depression in an area of 
north-central Iceland in which there has been con¬ 
siderable. and fairly recent, volcanic activity. Many 
of the innumerable islets in the lake are steam-cones. 
The thaw only reaches Myvatn at the end of May. 
but round it lie several prosperous farms and ham¬ 
lets. 

M;^atn is the finest bird-lake in Europe, and with 
its river, the Laxd (salmon-river) which drains to the 
north, it supports a population of tens of thousands 
of ducks; fourteen species have been recorded. The 
grey-lag goose also breeds there, and the pink-footed 
goose up rivers not much farther into the interior, 
and it has also a large population of Slavonian grebes 
and thousands of red-necked phalaropes. the confid¬ 
ing little migrants which the Icelanders call Odin- 
shawii, ‘Odin’s hen’, not to mention several species of 
wader. Ornithologists from every civilized country 
have visited Myvatn and much scientific work has 
been done there, notably the marking of many 
thousands of young ducks by the local farmers under 
the supervision of the National Museum of Iceland. 
These farmers take an annual harvest of some ten 
thousand ducks’ eggs for their own use and for sale, 
under a traditional system of cropping which does 
not harm the total duck-population in any detectable 
way. 

M]^atn owes its unique bird riches to its ‘soil’; it is 
a shallow lake with a very fertile bottom, and a few 
days of sun-warming after the spring thaw produces 
an amazing crop of algae and diatoms, which in turn 
produces an amazing crop of insects, which in turn 
feed the birds (as well as the trout and the char of 
M;^atn: smoked char is an admirable delicacy of the 
farms). Clouds of these midges and black fly bob 
on still suimy days round old craters of the steam 
cones, and make them look as if they were in erup¬ 
tion. These insects often confuse and exacerbate the 
fishermen and the ornithologist, embedding them¬ 
selves in his fly-box, his notebook, his mouth, ears 


population of ducks the like of which is only known 
in the delta of the Athabaska River and a few other 
subarctic fertile lakes and swamps in North America, 
and perhaps a few more in Siberia. 

The farmers of Myvatn are poets, artists and fine 
naturalists; some of the families have lived in the 
neighbourhood since the early years of the coloniza¬ 
tion of Iceland which began in a.d. 929. (Map XI.) 


Mozabite cities 

THE M’ZAB, in Algeria, is a confederation of 
peculiar cities on the northern fringes of Sahara. 
There are five of them in all, built in a desolate re¬ 
gion of bare limestone, cut by dry valleys, which give 
the arid landscape a net-like texture; and the Mozab- 
ites who inhabit them are members of the heretical 
Ibadi sect of Islam. Their strict acceptance of the 
Koran and rigid observance of dogma force them to 
be puritan and austere. Early in the tenth century 
they were persecuted and harassed by the orthodox. 
Forced to retreat farther and farther into the desert, 
at last they reached this desolate area, safe behind 
the rock and sand. 

With the satellite cities of Bou-Noura, Melika, El 
Ateuf and Beni-lsguen all around within a few miles, 
the parent city of the group is Ghardaia. It stands on 
a hill, in a wide, sandy valley studded with rich palm 
groves, which creak characteristically with the noise 
of pulleys as mule and donkey draw up water from 
the deep wells. The houses are like boxes, pale blue, 
white and ochre, tier upon tier of them, piled up, and 
surmounted by a mosque with a pyramidal minaret: 
this form of minaret is peculiar to the Mozabites. 
Ghardaia is divided into separate quarters, isolated 
by walls. The Mozabites live in the centre, as it were 
in the summit of Ghardaia. In a second quarter there 
are Berbers, in a third Jews (these Jews wear the 
clothes of Arab women, irrespective of their sex); 
in the fourth, the modern quarter, there are French 
civilians and administrators. 

Ghardaia is scarcely as e.xtraordinary as Beni- 
lsguen, which is the Holy City of the M’zab. No¬ 
where are the Mozabites more fanatic. Within its 
walls Beni-lsguen is built like an amphitheatre on the 
flank of a bill; at sunset the gates are closed and all 
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foreigners - i.e. all who do not belong to the Ibadi 


sect - are expelled. The elders permit no smoking, no 
use of perfume and no music of any kind - even 
whistling; and of course, no alcohol. Women are 
allowed only into one narrow street which is reserx'cd 
for their special use. Even then, they are so closely 
\eiled that no portion of their anatomy - not even 
their eyes - is visible. 

Everything in Beni-Isguen is spotless, from white¬ 
washed buildings to the white burnous and white 
turbans which the people wear. Every day except 
Friday, the Holy Day, an evening auction takes place 
in the market square just inside the city gates. The 
men sit around while the auctioneer goes from group 
to group displaying his merchandize (mostly woven 
materials and carpets), quoting the last price offered 
to him and asking for a better. The proceedings are 
conducted almost in silence and with the utmost 
gravity, whilst the Caid, or Mayor, holds his wooden 
key of office and stands by to see fair play. 

This small city of 5,000 people is clear and silent as 
a dream. The other Mozabite towns, Melika, Bou- 
Noura and the more distant El Ateuf are smaller, 
and for one reason or another their populations have 
dwindled. Save for the massive pyramidal minarets 
and the austerely plain mosques, their buildings are 
crumbling dried-up ruins. (Map VIII.) 


N 

Anolo-Sai'ons in Africa 

NAIROBI, the capital city of Kenya, has ap¬ 
proaches so splendid, so stirring, that the town gives 
a first Jar of anti-climax. The European residential 
areas have the pretty dullness of any garden suburb 
anywhere; the African quarters are chiefly shanty 
slums; the main streets suggest a colonial country 
town invaded by the commandos of Big Business, 
who are frenziedly digging in and throwing up their 
first hasty skyscrapers. 

This is not what one expects, after flying up the 
Nile, over the northern desert dotted with beehive 
huts and cattle bomas, over the green highlands with 


their ranches, their bamboo forests and their wooded 
mountains, with rocky peaks sparkling in a sky of 
crystal. To those also who come in from the west, 
from Lake Victoria, across the painted walls of the 
Great Rift Valley, Nairobi looks, not its best, but 
extraordinarily ordinary. And should one have 
landed at the old Arab port of Mombasa, and trav¬ 
elled in a slow, antique train, complete with black 
leather sofas and soda-water, across a blasted, thorny 
wilderness, past Tsavo of the man-eaters, and through 
the Athi Plains, where flights of gazelles skim over 
tawny grass, one will be enchanted - until Nairobi 
comes to end the enchantment. Yet among these 
exotic scenes Nairobi is really the most exotic of all, a 
supreme example of the Anglo-Saxon genius for 
denying the romantic facts of life; for imposing the 
inappropriate on the ineffable. It may appease the 
soul of suburbia, but it is a lost soul, wandering and 
mocked in the African wilderness. The pale provincial 
shell of the city is suffused by the colour, and by the 
oddity, of Africa; also by the colour and oddity of 
the original European settlers. After a little while the 
sunbaked bush-town facades of the older buildings 
seem pleasing, and touching. The great glossy blocks 
of expanding commerce appear, in this curious 
setting, striking as well as amusing. 

The hotels, the fountains of life in Nairobi, are un¬ 
like any other hotels in the world. They are comfort¬ 
able, and sometimes, in a feudal way, luxurious. The 
food is simple and good, the sers'ice at once abundant 
and intimate. Bizarrely these hotels combine stagey 
oriental airs with the warmth of a good family board¬ 
ing-house. The Somali waiters wear the fez, the fan¬ 
tastic braided bolero and the white baggy pants of the 
musical-comedy Middle East. To a visiting Sultan, 
these waiters are as good as their garb; to an American 
tourist, as jolly as Pullman porters. To the shy Eng¬ 
lish family coming out to join a technician on the job, 
they are fatherly. To the sunburned settler, they are 
the loyal and humble ‘boy’. And if the casual travel¬ 
ler leaves anything lying about, whether it be a dirty 
pair of plimsolls or a diamond-studded watch, he will 
find it at the desk, along with a gentle reproach, just 
as he would if he were the oldest boarder at The 
Laurels, N.W.8. 

The hotel guests are quite as remarkable. They ap¬ 
pear in everything from full evening dress to bush- 
jackets; they include everyone from archaeologists to 
plastics salesmen. Their equipages, pulling up outside 
ail shiny in the morning, and returning all dusty in 
the evening, muster among them the snow-white Bent- 
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ley or the battered jalopy of a colTcc-plantcr. the vast 
American roadster of an Indian draper, the Land- 
Rover of a sweating Agricultural Ollicer, the trucks of 
a brick-red ‘while hunter’ taking rich clients on safari, 
and the elaborate expeditionary force of a Holly¬ 
wood unit on location. 

Nairobi has its European clubs, where some lament 
the past, some gossip over the present, and some lay 
down the future. It has African social centres, 
missions, dance-halls, quiet political clubs and rowdy, 
jazzy bars where a handful of black intellectuals 
meet a small crowd of ambitious black bourgeois and 
a mass of rootless, restless young men who know 
nothing but the disgust of the de-tribalized and the 
anger of the landless and luckless. It has African 
slums, abjectly miserable. It has great Indian bazaars, 
their lines of stalls and shop-fronts broken here and 
there by the fagade of a Hindu school, or the dome of 
a mosque. 

But of all the towns in the world, there is none 
which looks less into itself; it looks out always to the 
farms and ranches and forests and deserts of Kenya. 
It looks out to all East Africa, whose natural com¬ 
mercial and industrial centre it is destined to be. It is 
also the centre of communications that one day will 
link Central Africa with the sea. Just outside the 
town, on one side, lie the blue peaceful N’gong Hills. 
On the other side, out on the Athi Plains, only a few 
miles from the centre of the town, is a glorious game 
reserve; and here antelope and giraffe, lion and 
leopard and monkey and hippopotamus, recall to the 
citizens on holiday the Africa that was there before 
the skyscrapers - and will continue to be there what¬ 
ever tune the bands play. (Map Vlll.) 

illustration: Page 443. 


Climbers' rock 

NAPES NEEDLE, an isolated pinnacle of rock 
on the face of Great Gable in the English Lake District 
(q.v.). In Briiish Mountain Climbs (19091 G. D. Abra¬ 
ham wrote that Napes Needle had done more than 
anything else to popularize rock-climbing in Great 
Britain. Today the Needle is the badge of the Fell and 
Rock-Climbing Club of the English Lake District. 
Isolated from the mountainside, and shaped more 
like a violoncello than a needle, the Needle was seen 
and sketched by fell-walkers of the nineteenth cen¬ 


tury; and at last in 1886 it was climbed by W.P. 
Haskett-Smith (1859-1946), the father of British 
rock-climbing. He saw Napes Needle as a ‘slender 
pinnacle of rock, standing out against the back¬ 
ground of cloud without a sign of any other rock 
near it, and appearing to shoot up for 200-300 ft.’ In 
fact, its longest ridge or arete is some seventy-live 
feet, its shortest forty feet. 

The Needle presented a tough climbing problem. 
‘My first care’, Haskett-Smith wrote, ‘was to get two 
or three stones and test the flatness of the summit by 
seeing whether anything thrown up could be induced 
to lodge.’ The third stone did lodge, and Haskett- 
Smith crept cautiously up what is today the easiest 
of seven different routes to the summit, left his hand¬ 
kerchief fluttering in the breeze,and descended safely. 

‘Some jammed stones in the interior of the crack’, 
wrote Abraham, ‘prove of little service except to 
tempt the climber to become jammed. It is not an un¬ 
common sight to see beginners apparently unable to 
get either up or down. All sorts of things have been 
lost in this crack, from a glass eye to nether garments.’ 

No one followed Haskett-Smith for three years, 
then three ascents were made within a few months. A 
lady climbed the Needle in 1890, and new routes to 
the summit were found before the turn of the century. 
Since then it has been climbed in all weathers, by men 
and women of all ages and nationalities. In 1936 
Haskett-Smith, then aged 74, made an anniversary 
climb, fifty years after his pioneering assault. As he 
reached the topmost block, a voice from among the 
spectators below urged him to ‘Tell us a story’. 
‘There is no other story,’ he immediately replied. 
‘This is the top storey.’ (Map I.) 


Human theatre 

N A PLES, the great seaport of the western coast of 
Italy, owns many things-a superb scenic position, a 
famous museum, a magnificent technicoloured aquari¬ 
um, and a long past; but above all it owns and offers 
the theatrical moving show of Neapolitans. 

Leave the train, and the people are soon revealed 
as a cross-section of man. A massive statue of Gari¬ 
baldi faces the station; a group stand talking in the 
middle of the roadway; underneath the tramlines 
huge cobblestones are loose, and others are missing; 
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urchins, hawkers, girls in jumpers with loose hair 
look charming, and desperate. Poverty, one dis¬ 


covers quickly, is the goad which drives in Naples a 
brilliantly vivid street life. 

At meal times a procession of beggars appears in 
restaurant doorways. All are yellow-faced, weakly- 
smiling. and quite lost. One receives a hunk of bread, 
another a few lire, a third just waits, a fourth renders 
thanks like a gentleman fallen on hard times. No 
one could behave with more saintly restraint, more 
gently aristocratic politeness than many of these 
Neapolitan beggars. At a cheap hotel, a bug-just a 
little one - is in order. The doors open outwards when 
you expect them to open inwards and inwards when 
you expect them to open outwards. The passage is 
swept and the rubbish piled very neatly into a corner. 
The bedrooms are seventeen feet high and gorgeously 
papered in blue. Outside the hotel the din is inspiring. 
In other towns, noise is mostly mechanical; in Naples 
voices and cries are the city’s foundation. You sit 
down to a meal. Half-way through the spaghetti, 
three wandering musicians strike up and sing. Their 
appearance is fine, but disappointing to the filmgoer. 
The mandoline-player is elderly, bowed and be¬ 
spectacled; he has the air of a blank clerk, long un¬ 
employed - which he may well be. 

Approached from the Mediterranean, blue as a 
glossy postcard, Naples presents also a more legen¬ 
dary face. The Bay of Naples lies around Capri, 
Ischia, Vesuvius, Sorrento; the long white line of the 
distant city comes nearer. The sun glitters, the wind 
blows, the little boat plunges on to the port. Then, at 
evening, the human impression, once again, is over¬ 
whelming: the vivacity, the variety, the colour, the 
tragedy, the comedy, the picaresque beauty of these 
teeming, altogether ugly streets. They are a multi¬ 
tudinous popular theatre always open, in which the 
drama is terribly real. The streets have their theatre, 
in a more literal sense too. Many a skilful and 
talented show of singing, dancing and humour is 
organized on the cobbles by troupes of eight to ten 
men. Or else outside a tenement, a mother, with a 
serious, watchful expression, superintends her band 
of two, consisting of son, aged about fourteen, on 
the accordion, and daughter, aged about four, on the 
drums. From time to time, still sitting down, the 
daughter breaks off for a moment to carry on a sharp, 
rather fierce little fight with some neighbouring chil¬ 
dren. A fair-sized crowd gathers. No one smiles, 
no one finds anything odd. All listen intently. 

Naples is, in short, a city of rickets, prostitution. 


fleas, scabies, lice, gloomy doorways of dilapidated 
buildings, and the sinister poetry of those many 
faded doctor’s plates: ‘Dermosifilopatia’, ‘Analisi 
Urina-Sangue’. ‘Chirurgia Pelle, Malattie Venerie’. 
Sometimes the sky is overcast, Vesuvius is wrapped 
in mist, the air is muggy, and the pavements are wet 
with drizzle. At nine in the morning, the show of the 
streets has already been on for some time. Circles of 
men and boys stand around pavement vendors who 
have the voices of orators and impresarios. Women 
and old men take up their positions at windows and 
balconies. From the fifth floor a girl lowers a basket 
at the end of a long, thick rope. A boy takes out the 
empty milk-bottle, replaces it with a bottle full of 
milk, teases her by tugging at the rope. Crossly she 
hauls the basket up again. 

Everything in this city is sad, tragic, tragi-comic. 
A troupe puts on its street-show, and Naples is well 
enough summed in three street actors. One is half 
melancholy, half gay; he wears a dusty bowler and 
tail, and has shaved badly. He is the tragi-comic, 
fantastic clown of opera, now ferociously serious, 
now hilariously idiotic. When he comes round to col¬ 
lect money, he holds out a large tambourine; and his 
face at close quarters is seen to be easy-going and 
amiable to a degree. Next is a young man with a 
large curved nose, yellow skin, and wavy, oily-black 
hair. Wearing tight grey trousers he executes an im¬ 
promptu tango-ballet with a curious weak, yet in¬ 
offensive. happy and graceful expression, as though 
both proud and just a little timidly unwilling to show 
off the hip-wiggling eroticism Of the Mediterranean 
alleyways. The third is a big solid, handsome fellow 
in a check shirt, a natural gigolo. Yet there is some¬ 
thing noble about him, something heroic and severe, 
with a dash of bitter, but sympathetic, irony. When 
he frowns beneath bushy eyebrows, as he does most 
of the time, one sees the unrelenting harshness of 
Naples. And when, unwillingly at first, and then 
sunnily, a moderate, strong, cheerful smile creeps 
over his face, everyone is glad. 

Naples is deplorable, adorable and in its human 
terms altogether absorbing. (Map III.) 


A Buddhist deity 

NAR A, at the foot of the nine wooded hills called 
the Kasugayama, in the north of Yamato province, 
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was the scene of Japan’s earliest recorded history and 
the birthplace of the Japanese arts. Its surviving 
temples make it a place of pilgrimage for the Japan¬ 
ese and for all devotees of Far F.astern culture. 

The historic temples are now mostly in a huge 
public garden, where there are sacred deer, ancient 
maples and Japanese cedars, those cryptomeria trees, 
shapely in outline and delicate in leaf, which make so 
much of the serene loveliness of Japanese shrines. 
Nara goes back to a.d. 709. It then became the first 
fixed capital of the Imperial Court. The old city was 
built to the rational plan of Ch’ang-an, the far- 
famed capital of the T'ang dynasts of China; a 
rectangle two miles by a mile and a half, with nine 
wide intersecting streets. A succession of nine em¬ 
perors built palaces, temples and government build- 
dings; but in 784 the Emperor Tenno moved the 
capital to Kyoto (q.v.). Some of the buildings were 
dismantled and transported - all were of wood - and 
others were abandoned to decay. Today only the 
temples remain, in this park or garden outside the 
modem town. 

On one of the Kasugayama hills, which the park 
encloses, is the beautiful Kasuga-jinsha, a Shintoist 
temple founded in 768 by the Fujiwara family as a 
tutelary shrine. While Nara was the capital. Budd¬ 
hism was established irrevocably, and Shomu, the 
most pious of the Buddhist emperors, built the most 
celebrated of the ‘seven temples of Nara’, the Todai- 
ji, and entrusted it with the propagation of Buddhism 
in the provinces and the supervision of the provincial 
temples. In 756, after Shomu’s retirement, his daugh¬ 
ter Koken inaugurated in the Todai-ji the colossal 
bronze Buddha, fifty-three feet high, which remains 
one of the wonders of the ancient East. 

Nara also has the Shosoin, a treasure store-house 
situated behind the hall of the Great Buddha of the 
Todai-ji. It is made of timber, without windows, and 
is raised nine feet from the ground on many rows of 
pillars. Inside is the cream of the personal belongings 
of the pious Shomu, a treasure exemplifying the art 
and craft and the cultivated taste of the time with a 
fullness and intimacy unmatched elsewhere in the 
East or West among the relics of such a remote 
period. The treasure was dedicated to Vairocana 
Buddha by the dowager empress Komyo on 22 July 
756, the forty-ninth day after Shomu’s death; where¬ 
upon the Shosoin was closed with the imperial seal, 
and opened only at the emperor’s command. The 
cabinets, swords, textiles, musical instruments, 
screens, horse-trappings, gaming boards, pottery. 


wooden gigciku masks - all these and other items arc 
superb in quality and decoration. After 1884 the 
doors of the Shosoin were opened once a year, in 
October, by the emperor’s messenger. Since the end 
of the Second World War it has been easier to see the 
treasures. 

Nonetheless, if one had to choose a single work of 
art in Nara, it would be neither building, nor Shosoin 
treasure, nor the colossal Buddha, but the seated 
wooden image of Nyoirin Kwannon in the Chugu-ji 
convent. Visitors can gaze at it only for two or three 
minutes. The nuns allow them to enter, and then draw 
aside a curtain which reveals, for so brief a time, a 
grace and serenity impossible to forget. This statue 
has, if one can say so, an intimate remoteness, a deep 
awareness, a peace and a merciful sense it would be 
hard to match in western statues of the Virgin. Nara 
in general is a place of peace, the temples and their 
low cun ing roofs suggesting the obvious generaliza¬ 
tion about Japanese as opposed to western archi¬ 
tecture - that it does not assert itself dramatically, 
against nature; but seeks affinity with nature. The 
most unlearned visitor will notice how the curve of 
the temple-roofs echoes the broad curve outwards and 
upwards of the pine branches. (Map X.) 

illustration: Page 263. 


The High Nose Pass 

NATHU LA, on the border line between Sikkim 
and Tibet, is one of the most important, if not one 
of the loftiest of the passes into Tibet, a mere I4,(XX) 
feet high to the 15,(X)0 feet of the Karu La (where 
the Tibetans fought the Younghusband Expedition 
in 1904), or the 16,200 feet of the Khamba La. 

Yet crossing this Nathu La or ‘High Nose Pass’ 
in midwinter is exciting and hazardous. At the foot, 
on the Sikkim side, one’s fingers in the thickest of 
gloves are already so frozen and numbed that one 
can scarcely grip the reins. Breathing the raw, ice- 
cold air becomes quite agonizing. The mules, the 
horses, the donkeys, plod on and up. The muleteers, 
walking alongside, are tough, hard-bitten men, but 
they mumble prayers. Occasionally they throw stones 
at mules straying from the track and swear at them 
thickly. The track is both icy and stony. The animals 
slip and slosh, breathe heavily and sweat a great deal 
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despite the cold, stopping more and more often as which makes it a compulsory item for any traveller 
they get higher. ^vho would know Germany. 

There is no vegetation around except naked and The valley and the country round Naumburg are 
decaying rhododendrons, and one clambers into a rather negative. The only remarkable thing is that 
vast towering world of boulders, black granite, ice vines grow on the red sandstone cliffs south of the 
and crevasses. Vultures circle monotonously and river and produce local wines which are quite pleas- 
incessantly overhead in - or against - a gloomy sky; ant. if they are well looked after. The people in this 
and here and there lie skeletons or carcases of mules part of Germany in the early Middle Ages were Slav 
and horses which have died on the climb. The vul- the Germans as they pushed towards the east brought 
tures swoop on the dead animals and nibble away Christianity with them, and in 1030 a bishopric was 
voraciously. The caravan comes near, the ghostly set up at Naumburg. A cathedral was built, and re¬ 
vultures hop away a few yards, and close in again as built; and it is this cathedral one must see, and inside 
the caravan passes. the cathedral the carvings in the choir, the date of 

On one’s horse, one passes many Tibetan men and which is between 1245 and 1265. 
women canning loads of eighty pounds or more. First observe the twelve benefactors, the two 
slowly stepping up, taking frequent rests, gasping for couples, the two women and the six men, standing 
breath, yet smiling as the caravan passes by, cheerfully by the tall, slim Gothic windows; then the rood- 
envying those who can afford to ride. The wind gets screen with its reliefs and a crucifixion. The cruci- 
more harsh, and howls more coldly. Now and again fixion is not above the screen in the usual way: it is 
a fresh snowfall obliterates the track, and the mule- combined with the double doorway into the choir in 
teers send ahead a special mule that feels its way, and such a way that the cross forms the lintels of each 
slowly marks out a new path. At last the ridge of door and the middle post. So if we go into the choir, 
Nathu La looms ahead. Stark against the grey cold we have to pass Immediately below Christ’s out- 
sky are two rough cairns, a prayer-flag fluttering stretched arms. Left and right, in niches, the Virgin 
from each of them, and to each flag in turn strings of and St John are distorted with grief. The carvings and 
little flags of various colours are tied, forming an the way they are placed make a direct appeal to our 
arch of prayer flapping wildly in this wind, more than compassion in a way unparalleled in the thirteenth 
two and a half miles up on these ridge-tiles of the century. Everywhere this Naumburg Master uses a 
world. As the caravan battles against the wind and close resemblance to create and reinforce a psycho¬ 
crosses into Tibet, the muleteers hoarsely yell out logical truth. The benefactors he carved are men and 
Lhai-gya-lo, kyi-kyi-e-e. Victory to the gods!, and women with round heads, square faces and high 
fling stones on to the cairns as a mark of respect to cheek-bones - typical of the more or less Slav popu- 
the spirits of Nathu La. lation of the neighbourhood in the Middle Ages. 

Riding low against the wind under the arch of The Master enriched his columns and colonettes 
prayer-flags, one now glimpses Tibet for the first with exquisitely and accurately carved leaves, which 
time. Nearly 6,000 feet down is the Chumbi Valley, show that he must have travelled and worked as a 
green woods and shelter {see Yaiung). The muleteers journeyman-mason in Reims, or Amiens or Paris, 
begin to sing, they crack coarse jokes, the mules move where such carvings were made in the twelve-thirties 
forward and downward with a jaunty, rhythmic air, and twelve-forties. But he went beyond French sculp- 
and both man and animal share a sensation of relief tors in combining naturalism with noble and vigor- 
and conquest. (Map IX.) ous form. The benefactors had been dead two hun¬ 

dred years when the Master carved his statues to 
represent them. Yet their faces appear like portraits; 
they have long, slender hands which move with per¬ 
fect ease. Faces, attitudes, draperies combine to 
express character, the man of action, the man of 
Master of Naumburg feeling, or piety, or contemplation, even the flippant 

man, or the sulky man. 

NAUMBURG, in the centre of Germany, not a Never before the Renaissance did any othersculp- 
great distance from Weimar, lies in the broad valley tor show so much insight, so much power and free- 
of the Saale, a small quiet town, with one possession dom; and Renaissance sculpture, when it came, ha 
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Here the king-priest of Diana gained his position 


lost the calm confidence this Naumburg carver 
possessed because he took part in the building of the 
church. (Map VI.) 


Diana's looking-glass 

THE LAKE OF NEMI lies in the Alban Hills, 
seventeen miles from Rome, inside the crater of an 
e.xtinct volcano. An ancient centre of the cult of 
Diana, this azure lake is an object of pilgrimage for 
those who are curious about the foundation of Rome 
and its sturdy religion and morals, the 'religion of 
Numa’, before Greek and Oriental ideas began 
making headway. 

From the crater sides on which the villages of 
Genzano and Nemi stand we get a sweeping view over 
the lake itself. It is small, oval, about three miles 
round, and deep. The water remains cold in the heat 
of summer: the lake mirrors the sky in an even more 
intense blue and is so translucent that locally (when 
people are in a poetical or rhetorical mood and have 
drunk well of the pale volcanic wine of the water’s 
edges) it is still called lo specchio di Diana - ‘Diana’s 
looking-glass’. And the physical sensation of coldness 
that one experiences in this concavity is increased by 
the thick groves of trees spreading for miles over the 
shoulders of the hills. All these characteristics were 
noted by Byron in a stanza of Childe Harold: 

Lo Nemi! navelled in the woody hills 

in which he says that ‘the oval mirror’ or the ‘glassy 
lake’ is: 

Calm as cherished hate, its surface wears 

A deep cold settled aspect naught can shake, 

All coiled into itself and round as sleeps the snake. 

The encircling woods were all consecrated to Diana: 
they have given its name to Nemi itself, for the 
Romans called it Lacus Nemorensis, the lake of the 
grove - of Diana’s. All the fables of Diana hunting 
had their origin here; and the goddess bathed in the 
reeds by the water’s edge. The ‘Fons Egeria’, which 
Ovid writes about in the Metamorphoses lEgeridi was a 
nymph who so mourned the death of King Numa 
that Diana changed her into this little stream), falls 
into the lake between the crater-side villages of Nemi 
and Genzano, and remains of Diana’s temple have 
been discovered. 


first by plucking the sacred mistletoe of the grove, 
then by murdering the existing priest. Thereafter, 
his sword ready, he was always on the prowl round 
the grove and on guard against the man who would 
one day murder him and succeed him in his turn. The 
cold atmosphere and the silence of the lake and grove 
agree well with this ritual. Of the two villages above 
the lake, Genzano has a carnival festival of flowers, 
the Infiorata di Genzano, in June a week after Corpus 
Domini. The beautiful vistas from the heights of 
Nemi over the Campagna to the distant sea are 
blighted by a rash of modern villas built by trades¬ 
people and otTicials from Rome. {Seealso Giiataviia.) 
(Map III.) 


Made by man 

NEUWERK ISLAND lies near the mouth of 
the German River Elbe, and is one of the Frisian Is¬ 
lands of the North Sea. You may go by boat from 
Cuxhaven, but it is more amusing to take the water- 
wagon over five miles of half-submerged sand-flats at 
low tide. This is a gaily painted four-wheeled farm- 
cart with six passengers high up in three double seats, 
and drawn by a fine pair of light trotting horses. The 
tortuous route is marked with dead birch trees plan¬ 
ted in the sand, and sometimes the horses seem to 
swim across the deep changing gullies in the route. 
They go at a smart pace, and spread a bow-wave 
around. What appears in the distance to be a church 
turns out to be an immense brick-built lighthouse 
tower housing a restaurant on the ground floor, a 
bird observatory above, and the lighthouse-keeper’s 
establishment at the summit. You may stay either in 
this building, or in one of the red-tiled farmhouses. 

When it is high tide you are limited to four farms 
and the village, and lo little fields full of good com 
crops, all within the sea-dyke which protects Neu- 
werk from the moods of the North Sea. At low tide 
you may walk miles over green saltings where fat 
cattle and broad-beamed horses graze fetlock-deep in 
clover: and where wading birds and sea-swallows 
dash upon you as you tread too near their nests. You 
may even go to a tiny island in the distance known as 
Scharhom, if you calculate the tides wisely, and there 
find young German bird-watchers studying migration 
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from small stilted huts. This is a strategic point on 
the ornithological flyway from Scandinavia to the 
south-west. 

Both Neuwerk and Scharhdm are hand-made is¬ 
lands; that is to say, they were created artificially by 
planting wattles (sometimes a wrecked ship serves 
the same purpose) at the highest point which is not 
normally covered by the sea at a neap tide. The 
currents pile the sand and silt against the obstruction 
at spring tides, then at neap tides the sand dries and 
the winds eddy it higher and higher until it covers the 
wattles. Fresh wattles are planted, and the creeping, 
binding marram-grass. A little islet appears, and is 
adopted by the sea-swallows, and by the seals which 
love to loll there on sunny days when the flats are 
covered by the tide. To this new and not very stable 
land (for sometimes a violent gale will wipe it from 
the face of the sea) come weary migrant birds, drop¬ 
ping the undigested seeds of bramble and mullein and 
evening primrose; the tide deposits other seeds, which 
germinate and help to bind the sand with roots and 
humus. Scharhom has half grown out of the sea, and 
been half made in this way, since 1920; in fact it is the 
way in which all the Frisian Islands, from Texel in 
Holland to Fano in Denmark have come into being. 
Fortunately for the first colonists (birds and seals) the 
Dutch, German and Danish Frisian Islanders, who 
are all derived from fair-haired, blue-eyed northern 
stock, are kindly disposed towards wild creatures, 
and the smaller islands are kept as sanctuaries. 
(Map VI.) 


Live Oak and Spanish Moss 

NEW ORLEANS, in Louisiana, U.S.A., the 
queen of southern cities, on the brown, wide and 
powerful Mississippi. Banked by levees, the river 
slides past, and creeps at last into the Gulf of Mexico, 
107 miles below the city. 

‘The earth supports us even in this marsh,’ writes 
a poet of New Orleans, James Feibleman. If he had 
in mind the bayou country nearer the Gulf, the line 
is still apt for the city of the cemeteries and Canal 
Street and the Vieux Carre. The earth of New Or¬ 
leans has poured from the rich heart of the Middle 
West down the huge drain of the Mississippi; and as 
everyone knows, between the river on one side and 


the shallow Lake Pontchartrain on the other, the soil 
on which the city stands is so waterlogged, a little 
way down, that burials are made in the air - in tomb- 
structures above the ground. 

A journey from the airport into Canal Street sug¬ 
gests nothing of deltaic luxuriance, a French past, or 
Mardi Gras, or a position in the sub-tropics of ro¬ 
mance. Untidy motel succeeds motel, shack follows 
shack. Canal Street is true to Main Street, tired, long, 
busy and architecturally mean. The Queen appears a 
slut. It is a step at last from the hotel lobbies and pro- 
vincial department stores of Canal Street into the old 
French quarter. Relic of the city which the French 
founded in 1718, this Vieux Cane has its narrow 
streets, its dusty Jackson Square, its iron balconies 
and red walls, its crowded antique shops, its glimpses 
into the patio, where there are palms and vines and 
banana trees, gardenias, poinsettias, roses and but¬ 
terfly lilies. But the Queen still appears a slut, since 
the quarter lives somewhat commercially upon its 
past, the antique shops full of poor stuff, the food in 
the French restaurants a parody of French cooking, 
over-rated and over-priced, the barkers outside the 
nightly hot spots crying to romance seekers from the 
north ‘Come in! Come in! Six lovely girls, five lovely 
dresses!’ The lazy, shabby negro streets, on the edges 
of the Vieux C^^arr^, where the family spills out of the 
doorway on to the pavement, and the paint blisters 
off the door, are far less artificial. 

It is easy to judge - and condemn - New Orleans 
too quickly. It seems held by a southern lethargy. 
Here are no bustling museums, no bustling energetic 
abstract-art-minded and mobile-minded art galleries, 
eager, as in the North and the Middle West and Cali¬ 
fornia, to open the doors of culture to the broad 
masses. Here negro is decidedly negro. In the chil¬ 
dren’s zoo in the park, children ride round on the 
Shetland ponies - white children, a notice saying 
white only - with black children as spectators. Yet 
the faded romance of the Vieux Carre and the com¬ 
mercial nastiness of Canal Street give way to parks 
and park-like suburbs, where the Queen at last holds 
up her head; to houses hung with bougainvillea or 
the Rosa-da-Montana vine and half hidden with 
magnolias. Oleanders, coral-flowered Cry Baby trees, 
camellias, crape myrtles, and the metallic green of 
camphor trees add a richness to the wide residential 
quarters. In the parks Live Oaks are hung with im¬ 
mense beards of Spanish Moss, fat cardinals slip m 

and out of the leaves. . 

If, even then. New Orleans has its severe limita- 
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lions, a strange marsh country is at hand below the 
city, a land of coastal marshes, of'open sky collapsed 
in summer shower’, of pelicans and wild geese, turtle 
and alligators, oak and Spanish Moss, wild mallow 
and hibiscus, where 

In brackish, lowland stream and still lagoon 
The alligator seeks the summer shade. 

Hunted from pirogues in the afternoon 
For curio and leather-novelty trade. 

American urbanism disappears, and gives way to 
the fecundity of nature so much squashed out of 
place and mind by city blocks. To quote James 
Feibleman again: 

In shallow places with old-fashioned seines. 

And dragging nets, the shrimping fleet goes out. 

The sallow population that remains 
Grows orange trees or traps somewhere about 
The marsh or does truck gardening. Throughout 
The delta country, summer heat commands 
Hard work’s abatement. Yet without a doubt 
The cajun is contented, as he stands, 

A favored son of nature, in these sun-washed lands. 

(Map XI.) 


A Norse toxcer? 

NEWPORT, on Narragansett Bay in Rhode 
Island, is one of the older towns and ports of the 
U.S.A. Here English or New English puritanism 
struck deep; and by contrast, Newport has now be¬ 
come a resort of fashion-and-dollars. 

The founders, in 1639, were two puritans from 
East Anglia, William Coddington and John Clarke. 
Early buildings in the town, including the Sabbatar¬ 
ian Church (1729) and Trinity Church (1726), went 
up within half a century of their death; but there is 
one building they may have known, though they can 
hardly have guessed the veils of fantasy and conjec¬ 
ture which would be spun around it. This is the New¬ 
port Tower in Touro Park, now a plain empty shell 
carefully protected. Romantic antiquarian specula¬ 
tion by a Danish professor in the eighteen-thirties 
made this into a tower built by the Norse explorers 
of Vinland or America, a proposition which Long¬ 
fellow made known by his ballad of The Skeleton in 


Armour. Modem writers, who have not the license of 
poets and who are quite unusually good at making 
four out of two and one, have gone further; and one 
of them has maintained that the lower was built 
about 1353 as a fortified church, and that it served as 
the headquarters of a Swedish-Nonvegian expedition 
under Pdll Knudsson, whose men may also have been 
responsible for the famous Kensington Rune Stone 
found in Minnesota in 1898 (which must, on philo¬ 
logical grounds, be a forgery). 

Alas, there is no reason to prefer a tale akin to 
’pyramidiotic’ proofs of the function of the Pyramids 
or Druidic theories of the origin of Stonehenge to 
the more likely belief that the Norse Tower was a 
watch-tower built about 1640 and later converted 
into a stone grist mill, a ’tower mill’, by Bene¬ 
dict Arnold (1615-1678), who lived at Newport and 
was three times governor of Rhode Island. Inside 
there is a fireplace. ’How’, say the romantics, ‘could 
there have been a fireplace in a windmill? Answer 
that.’ But there could; they have neglected to dis¬ 
cover that fireplaces are built into plenty of stone 
windmills in England, France and the Netherlands. 
The tower stands on round arches and pillars which 
would agree with a seventeenth-century date; and 
the rough masonry is such as one can observe on 
many farmsteads in the West of England. Excava¬ 
tions in 1949 produced a piece of gunflint and a 
fragment of clay pipe between the foundations and 
the foot of one pillar - with no sign of such a Viking’s 
lady as Longfellow imagined: 

There lived we many years; 

Time dried the maiden’s tears; 

She had forgot her fears. 

She was a mother; 

Death closed her mild blue eyes. 

Under that tower she lies; 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 

On such another! 

One should read Longfellow’s note that ‘doubtless 
many an honest citizen of Newport who has passed 
his days within sight of the Round Tower will be 
ready to exclaim with Sancho, “God bless me! did I 
not warn you to have a care of what you were doing, 
for that is nothing but a windmill and nobody could 
mistake it, but one who had the like in his head” ’. 

Newport owns grander artefacts, which belong to 
the last century and the early years of twentieth-cen¬ 
tury prosperity, when the Four Hundred, those suc¬ 
cessful hybrids of American enterprise and European 
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aristocracy, caused New-port to become so fashion¬ 
able. Their ‘Golden Age mansions’ are strung along 
the south-west of the city peninsula. Standing in 
their own grounds, each with its cunning arrange¬ 
ments of comer, border, arboretum, drive, avenue, 
vista, are the homes of Count von Reventlow, of 
Countess Lazio Szechenyi, of Bogart, Dre.xel, Mesta, 
Wetmore, Sherman, Loew, Burden, Douglas, Hutton, 
Firestone, van Rennsolaer, Cushman, Fahnestock, 
Fosdick, Adams, Astor, Vanderbilt. 

The tradesmen polish their vans when they come 
out to Ocean Drive. (Map XL) 

illustration: Page 311. 


'Splendidly uprising towards clear skies' 

NEW YORK, U.S.A., means to most people not 
the great Empire State whose capital is Albany and 
which reaches up to the Canadian border along the 
western length of New England, but the metropolis 
on the Hudson - and none of its five boroughs so 
much as the Island of Manhattan, ‘the serried brist¬ 
ling city, held in the easy embrace of its great good- 
natured rivers’ as Henry James puts it; the ‘Man- 
nahatta’ of Walt Whitman, 

... nested in nests of water-bays, superb. 

Rich, hemm’d thick all around with sailships and steam¬ 
ships, 

an island sixteen miles long, solid-founded. 

Numberless crowded streets, high growth of iron, slender, 
strong, light. 

Splendidly uprising toward clear skies... 

Notoriously quick to change. New York City has 
nevertheless something visionary, magnificent but 
oddly static about it, like a recurrent day-dream 
which can never become completely tme; thus it is 
still possible to see it through the eyes of Henry 
James in 1904, or the poet Hart Crane twenty years 
later, or the novelist John Dos Passos in the early 
thirties. It still has a ‘rather pettifogging plan’, rife 
with the ‘visible redundancies of possession’, through 
which one turns with relief (after having left some 
shabby brownstone cross-street) to ‘the sweet Ameri¬ 
can vaguenesses... the promiscuous lengths of wood- 
side and waterside* of the New Jersey shore. There a 
path winds along under the cliffs and anglers sit 
quietly on wooden piers, and downtown New York 


looks small in the distance. Though the elevated 
railways have now been dismantled, the new East 
River Drive is still a reminder that this is the city 
of the most rapid and resolute transit, of Crane’s 
‘Macadam, gun-gray as the tunny’s belt’ and his 
subway where ‘Blank windows gargle signals through 
the roar, and of his Brooklyn Bridge, lending of its 
‘curx'eship ... a myth to God’. 

During the last half of the nineteenth century New 
York was, like its Statue of Liberty, a beacon for 
immigrants, no fewer than 13,260,000 foreigners 
having entered the United States mostly through its 
pon between 1865 and 1900. By 1890 it contained as 
many Germans as Hamburg, twice as many Irishmen 
as Dublin, and two and a half times as many Jews as 
Warsaw. This position as the greatest of all melting- 
pots can still be seen in the curiously parochial 
atmosphere of many of its districts, so that the man 
from out of town, faced with a profusion of foods 
and accents, will tell you firmly that New York isn’t 
America; while the native citizen, anxious not to 
appear a city slicker, will assure you that it is just a 
series of villages. Series of villages or no, it accumu¬ 
lates statistics as other cities accumulate grime and 
soot: at its widest it contains 15,000,000 inhabitants, 
which is more than the whole of New England - 
4,000,000 leave Manhattan each night, resolute com¬ 
muters to outer suburbia. 

New York’s nineteenth-century role was not only 
to welcome the ambitious, the hungry and the anti- 
conscriptionist; it was also to establish a model for 
sophisticated life, to tame the horny-handed indus¬ 
trialist with opera, theatre, art gallery and costume 
ball, to set up a society (the Four Hundred), and 
teach it the delights of French cooking at the Wal¬ 
dorf. Meanwhile, as Henry Clay Frick formed his 
collection of Watteaus and Italian masterpieces 
which may be seen in his mansion on Fifth Avenue, 
low between great apartment blocks (each attendant 
carrying his gun), and as John D. Rockefeller moved 
a Spanish monastery to his Cloisters uptown (which 
are medieval adjuncts to the great Metropolitan 
Museum, on the glittering rocks above the Hudson), 
the city continued to enjoy an unsavoury politiwl 
reputation. Scandal followed scandal connected with 
the names of Tammany Hall and Boss Tweed, as 
later of Murder Inc. and Mr Costello. 

Each traveller will have his own approach to New 
York: one will be aware of paradox, the clean, 
ruthless thrust of skyscrapers - those same sky- 
towers flowering at the last moment and the giddiest 
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height into romantic architectural cliches, glowing 
goblets or pepper-pots or chromium prongs; another 
will be bemused by a climate of violent extremes, in 
which only a resonant clean, blue-skied fall can be 
endured for long; a third will go all out for im¬ 
pressions, the lofty cathedral quietness of the 
railway stations, the smell of roasting popcorn on 
Broadway, the incessant chatter of soda-jerks in a 
downtown drugstore, the insouciance of the open-air 
chessplayers of Washington Square, the incongruity 
of horses’ heads sticking out of the upstairs windows 
of a house in Greenwich Village turned into a stable, 
the abandonment of a Harlem dance hall, the gay 
almost sophomoric elegance of the Museum of 
Modern Art, the excitement of standing next to the 
driver on an Eighth Avenue express. 

Once the traveller has been bawled-out by an 
Irish cop, has been taught the difference between the 
Yankees and the Giants by a taxi-driver, has had an 
alka-seltzer fixed for him by a friendly barman, and 
has discovered the secret of the absence of public 
lavatories and the rarity of post offices, he will be 
ready to agree with the sentiments (and to discount 
the pomposity) of Walt Whitman’s summary - that 
‘New York gives the directest proof yet of successful 
Democracy, and the solution of that paradox, the 
eligibility of the free and fully developed individual 
with the paramount aggregate’. 

As a final note, let it be added that some 40 per 
cent of the wild plants growing around New York 
are foreign immigrants, from Europe or elsewhere. 
(Map XI.) 

illustration: Page 168. 


petual roar, the lovers wait for the gigantic search¬ 
lights in Queen Victoria Park to illuminate the water 
with a series of changing colours, w hile developing a 
total of 1,440,000,000 candle-power. Was there ever 
a more bizarre addition of prettiness to what was 
once the sublime? An Irishman, however, has since 
looked at these falls, it is said, and has remarked 
‘Why wouldn’t they?’ 

Goat Island separates the American Falls, which 
are 167 feet high and 1,000 feet wide, from the rather 
higher Horseshoe Falls on the Canadian side, and 
between them hangs the slim Bridal Veil. Below, the 
river rushes between steep perpendicular walls 
through a series of rapids to a whirlpool. All this has 
led to much death-defying exhibitionism since 1829, 
when Sam Patch successfully leaped into the river 
twice, only to lose his life later in another torrent. 
Men and women have bundled themselves into bar¬ 
rels, or balls made of automobile tyres, and some of 
them have emerged from the descent alive. Others 
have performed their feats in the air. In 1859 and 
again in 1860, during the Canadian visit of Edward 
VII, then Prince of Wales, the great Blondin ex¬ 
hibited his prowess on a tight-rope stretched across 
the gorge. 

It is doubtful what the members of La Salle’s ex¬ 
pedition in 1678, and particularly Louis Hennepin, 
who was the first to describe Niagara, would have 
thought of these international antics. Better to turn to 
the world of the engineers, to the bridge-builders who 
first spanned the river in 1835, and to those in 1881 
who first exploited the power of the water for com¬ 
mercial use. It is almost reassuring to know that the 
resultant electricity plays its part today in the 
manufacture of shredded wheat and caustic soda. 
(Map XI.) 


ivouldn't they? ’ illustration: Page 315. 


NIAGAR.4 F.ALLS, in the United States and 
Canada, comprise what is probably the most famous 
national prodigy in the world. Surpassed in beauty 
by the thin ethereal streak of the Montmorency Falls 
below Quebec City in Canada, and the no less aerial 
plume of Yosemite in California, and in height by the 
Iguassii Falls (q.v.) in South America or the Victoria 
Falls of the Zambezi River, it is in sheer vastness and 

volume of water that the Falls of Niagara have their 
fame. 

But Niagara is a centre for honeymoon couples. 
Dwarfed by sheer size, and deafened by the per- 


Paddlc-boats on the river 

THE NIGER (which has nothing as a name to do 
with negroes or niger, meaning black, but comes un¬ 
imaginatively, like so many river names, from a word 
meaning ‘water’) appears from an aeroplane a yel¬ 
low flood, here and there miles wide, and endlessly 
determined. The flood coils across the plateau and 
the plain, it loops through the green forest mass, it 
goes in a troubled way down long rapids, it creeps 
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through the coastal jungle; and at last weaves a 
pattern of many streams through the delta, into the 
Gulf of Guinea. 

But this is only the abstract design of a river of 
2,600 miles. One knows it better by smelling the man¬ 
groves, and the river itself; and by travelling this 
giant vein of Africa, which was so long a puzzle to 
geographers. The exploration of the Niger took a 
hundred years, from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the early years of the twentieth. Its exis¬ 
tence was vaguely known to Pliny and Ptolemy the 
geographer, to Arabian geographers and various 
Europeans who bothered their Renaissance heads 
about Africa and exploration. Mungo Park saw the 
Niger at last in 1796, and on his second visit in 1805 
sailed 2,000 miles down river to his death by ambush 
at the Bussa Rapids, still hundreds of miles from the 
delta. He believed that the Congo and the Niger were 
a single river, which was then by no means an un¬ 
reasonable idea. Not till 1830 was the deltaic mouth 
of the Niger certainly established. Curving vastly 
round from the neighbourhood of Sierre Leone to¬ 
wards the Sahara, then making south-east into Ni¬ 
geria, knowing on its vast journey gorges, desert, 
swamp, rapids, forests and jungle, now open, now 
in a heart of darkness, it was unusually difficult to 
explore: the pioneers had to contend with the Guinea 
Coast rulers, the Muslim emirs, the interior tribes¬ 
men, heat, glare, flies, mosquitoes, fever and the river 
itself. In 1832 two boats sailed upstream from the del¬ 
ta. Every European in the expedition was killed by 
fever. In 1854 the steam-boat Pleiad travelled hun¬ 
dreds of miles up the Niger and its tributary the 
Benue, and back without losing a man. But the Pleiad 
was stocked up with quinine. 

Road and rail today deal with much West African 
transport, yet the Niger Fleet is still vital, as river 
steamers were vital in the Mississippi (q.v.) in the 
early days of American expansion and economy. This 
paddle fleet runs from the base port of Burutu in the 
delta, on the channel known as the Forcados River, 
up to Garoua on the Benue and past Lokoja and 
Baro and the Jebba Reach on the Niger. To begin 
with, side-wheelers were used, towing barges in line 
astern. But the string was difficult to tow around 
bends. The United Africa Company changed to 
stern-wheelers, towing barges lashed alongside; and 
finally to the present-day ‘quarter-wheelers’, with two 
paddle-wheels aft, one on each quarter, which give 
the skipper a control over his craft that he needs on 
a stream where eddies, currents, shallows, channels. 


and sand-banks are always altering, and where he 
must be alert to the slightest falling off in the volume 
of the great yellow flood. Navigation to Lokoja, 
where the Niger and the Benue join, is possible most 
of the year. Beyond, on either river, it is seasonal. 
Under African skippers and with African crews those 
steamers and barges labour up from Burutu with 
petrol, cement, salt, cloth, canned food, alarm clocks, 
ploughs, bicycles, coming downstream with cotton, 
groundnuts and hides. (Map VlII.) 

illustration: Page 82. 


Birds, beasts and splendour 

NIKKO, in Japan, is a small town in the Nikko 
National Park, three hours’ train journey fromTokyo, 
in a valley thick with trees. 

‘Who has not seen Nikko’, the Japanese say, ‘can¬ 
not say kekko'\ which means ‘splendid’. Here are 
coloured carvings and elaborate gates, the extra¬ 
ordinary seventeenth-century sepulchres and sanctu¬ 
aries built by the Shoguns lyeyasu and lyemitsu. 

In Nikko few things are more curiously impressive 
than the Yomeimon Gate, carved with little groups 
of figures reading, playing chess, active in a score of 
ways, all brilliantly coloured - in technicolour. 
Fierce white lions (or ‘Korean dogs’) project from 
the white lintel of the gate, which on its higher and 
projecting level is plated with gold. Each space not 
filled with carvings has massed layers of black-and- 
gold projections. Coloured carvings, polished white¬ 
ness, black-and-gold projections, are mixed into a 
blaze of scarlet lacquer. In the corridor round this 
Yomeimon Gate birds are carved, painted and 
framed in red lacquer - at an upper level, birds of the 
air, pheasants, doves and smaller kinds; at a lower 
level, water-birds, ducks, moorhens, etc. The birds 
have soft downy-looking feathers, and each water- 
bird is surrounded by the swirling golden scrolls 
which represent waves. At Nikko this gate alone con¬ 
tradicts the too-easy generalization that Japanese taste 
is naturally for the simple and severe. 

Outside each temple gate a pair of Deva kings are 
on guard, symbols perhaps of Thunder and Wind. 
Inside, the carvings are not always so realistic as the 
birds. Here there are elephants carved by a sculptor 
who had never seen an elephant, each with small, 
cosy-looking bodies and trunks arched the wrong 
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way: giraffes like yaks or like bison with horns grow¬ 
ing from their noses, fantastic, contorted, snorting 
monsters, very much alive; and frankly mythical 
beasts with dragon heads and avian bodies - in 
among them all chrysanthemums and other flowers 
exquisitely and accurately carxed and coloured. 
Temple roofs are ornate as well - one with hundreds 
of narrow copper lozenges, each engraved with the 
Shogun's crest, a three-branched leaf of hollyhock. 

The splendour of Nikko is real enough, however 
indigestible; and it should be seen, whether one likes 
it or not, since Nikko shows a side of the Japanese 
character which people who concentrate on restrained 
Japanese good taste - on the Noh play, the tea cere¬ 
mony and the three chaste twigs of a classical flower- 
arrangement - do not believe to exist. (Map X.) 


The Delta 

THE NILE DELTA, Egypt, is a land made by 
the river. In the Mediterranean, fishing barques a day’s 
sail out from Ale.xandria bring up nilotic slime on their 
lines; and for century after century the Nile has gone 
on depositing four inches of Abyssinian soil on this 
triangle of fertility wedged between deserts, feeding by 
the yearly flood the soil of its own manufacture. The 
measure of this flood means feast or famine, and 
crime in the Delta rises and falls inversely to the 
water. 

The Nile is everywhere in the Delta: sometimes a 
swirling expanse, carrying the tall white sails whose 
shape, as Ruskin noted, copies the curve of the 
swallow’s wing; elsewhere a controlled utilitarian 
flow, pressing down canals. It is parcelled out at last 
into runnels and rivulets that duly feed the crops. The 
colour is brownish mauve; only for a month or two, 
in early summer before the flood, is it the eaii de Nil 
apparently so familiar to couturiers. The soil is pur¬ 
plish but rarely seen; such richness is best hidden, 
and every inch is under crops. From a single crop of 
clover they take six cuttings, and grown here the finest 
cotton in the world has sold for £1S a hundredweight. 
It is a country that cannot afford a wild flower, and 
hedges are unthinkable. The soil grows only gold. 

The wide sky, the cared-for land, the canal leading 
the eye into the middle distance, the dark clump of 


trees so fortuitously yet so happily set, recall the 
English fens. But though it lacks the high-piled 
clouds, this landscape is more subtle and more 
beautiful. With the form of the fenlands of East 
Anglia it has the light of Provence. Less than any 
landscape is it declamatory, and its charms are not 
lyric. The fascination of the Delta lies in the delicacy 
of key, the variations of tone which a white sunlight 
confines within a strictly limited range, yet seems 
paradoxically to emphasize. Only for an hour at 
dawn or sunset is the range dramatically extended to 
create a picture-postcard vulgarity or more rarely a 
transient pharaonic splendour. 

The pattern of the crops, so carefully calculated, 
has the beauty and fascination of abstract art - say. a 
composition of Juan Gris - and something of the 
linear precision of a landscape seen from the air. No 
line seems capricious; it is all the work of man’s 
mind, a living geometry, in which the elements are 
the lush green of the alfalfa, the yellow maize-stalks, 
the buff-backed herons stepping behind the wooden 
ploughs, the water buffalo that draw the ploughs, the 
straight women in black whose figures outlast their 
beauty, carrying pots and bundles on their heads, 
the thin men in faded blue galabkhs guiding the ulti¬ 
mate trickle of water to their plots of soil down chan¬ 
nels no bigger than the ones children make in the 
sand. 

A beautiful landscape, but a landscape of death. 
The Nile that made the Delta made the mud villages. 
They are a vertical extension of the silt. Where the 
revivifying water is not led, silt becomes dust. The 
villages for millennia have been rising only to crum¬ 
ble. There are too many of them and too many 
people, too many thin, half-starved men on this for¬ 
tuitous triangle between the desert edges and the 
sea. On every path, moist or dusty, are the close foot¬ 
marks of naked feet. Men have been elbowing each 
other here for thousands of years. The Delta is more 
than silt: it is bone-mould and e.xcrement. In no other 
country does one so walk on the dead. Nothing here 
has ever changed; only the corpses and the silt have 
accumulated. Even the trees do not shed their leaves, 
and the seasons under this steady sun have no 
rhythm. It is no country for Europeans. We have not 
the patience or the stamina, and we cannot bear the 
veracity of such unchanging scenes. Unlike the fellah- 
in, we arc uneasy if living on close terms with death. 
(Map VII.) 

illustration: Page 318. 
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Old Classicism and new 

A 

NIMES, sixty miles north-west of Marseilles, be¬ 
tween Avignon and Montpellier, belongs to a typi¬ 
cally Provencal landscape of terracotta earth, grey 
olive trees, and black undivided cypresses. 

Twelve miles away struts the magnificent Roman 
aqueduct of the Pont du Card, to the south is the plain 
of the Petit Camargue, to the west the arid hills of the 
Cevennes-the garigue over which the Camisards 
wars between the Protestants and Louis XIV were 
fought. 

A lazy and seductive town, yet one which is Protes¬ 
tant; for the rest of France this explains the strict 
and narrow code of the Nimois. 

Here you can see occasional bull-fights in the 
Roman amphitheatre, examine museum exhibits in 
the superb little Maison Carr^, which is a Roman 
temple not in ruins, and walk in the Jardin de la 
Fontaine, which was designed in a style reminiscent 
of his Versailles by Andre le Notre (1613-1700). Here 
in this park are the Roman ruins of a nymphaeum 
and a Temple to Diana. Park and ruins between them 
symbolize the atmosphere of NImes, which mwes old 
formality and new formality, ancient Rome, or 
rather the old Roman city of Nemausus, and the 
Grand Siecle. The slopes of the little Mont Cavalier 
above the garden are noisy with running water which 
is delightful in the heat. 

Cardinal Alberoni, the eighteenth-century states¬ 
man, said of the Maison Carree ‘It should be sheathed 
in gold’. Henry James put it rather better: ‘It does not 
overwhelm you,’ he wrote, ‘you can conceive it. It is 
not one of the great sensations of the antique art, 
but it is perfectly felicitous.’ It is Greco-Roman 
architecture on the human scale. 

If you should enter Nimes on a summer afternoon 
you are likely to find the broad streets and vistas 
more or less empty and to have a strange sense of be¬ 
ing in a sizeable town which is almost uninhabited. 
Few Provencal towns are likely to be lively on such 
an afternoon, but Nimes is especially languorous. 
As the day cools, the men come out and the quiet of 
the avenues is disturbed with a game of boule; the 
brass balls are thrown, and the dust rises beneath the 
elms. Rome has always the last word; since one can¬ 
not escape from the Roman watch-tower, the Tour 
Magne, which stands over the city. (Map V.) 

illustration: Plate 7. 


Novgorod the Great 

NOVGOROD stands on the Volkhov river, be¬ 
tween Moscow and the Gulf of Finland, at the point 
where Slav and Teuton first met each other, at the 
northern end of the great trade route from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. 

Everyone who saw Eisenstein’s film Alexander 
Nevsky will remember the look of the eleventh-cen¬ 
tury cathedral of Santa Sophia, the Holy Wisdom 
of God. Tall, simple, well-proportioned, with low 
striped domes like Saracens’ helmets, this Byzantine 
cathedral built by Greek architects in 1045 rose out 
of one of the last waves of Byzantine civilization 
against northern Europe. ‘The West’ begins a few 
miles away in the Baltic provinces; but in Novgorod 
the Great there is nothing to remind you of this. 

The city rises at the point where the Volkhov de¬ 
bouches from Lake Ilmen, the river dividing it into 
two halves, the commercial side and the Sophiskaya 
side, joined only by the famous wooden bridge of 
Novgorod. Criminals in old days were thrown from 
this bridge to drown; and the two sides of Novgorod 
in the Middle Ages would meet on the bridge to 
settle their disputes. The side which pushed its op¬ 
ponents off the bridge was counted the victor, and its 
decisions were then accepted unanimously by the 
whole city. It is an ancient Slavonic tradition (still 
alive now) that all decisions of any group must be 
unanimous; the stronger side may use drastic means 
to make its view prevail but, when it is clear who is 
winning, the weaker side adopts the views of its op¬ 
ponents. On the Sophiskaya side you see first the 
wall of the Kreml or Kremlin of Novgorod, the forti¬ 
fied portion, long and low above the grassy banks of 
the river; then above the walls in the crisp sky the 
tall white bulk and the domes of the cathedral, each 
spiked dome ending in a gilded cross. 

All the early buildings of Novgorod were built by 
the citizens of its aristocratic republic or common¬ 
wealth, who used to appoint as their chief executive 
a prince from the Russian royal house. This Prince 
of Novgorod could be dismissed, if he went beyond 
what was expected of him. In 1270, not for the first 
time, the Republic turned against its Prince and sent 
him an indictment saying ‘Why hast thou taken up 
the Volkhov with snarers of wild ducks?... Why hast 
thou taken silver from Bartholomew? And another 
thing, why dost thou send away from us the foreigners 
who dwell among us? And many faults of this kind. 
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And now. Prince, we cannot suffer thy violence. 
Depart from us and we shall think of a Prince for 
ourselves.’ He repented, but nevertheless he had to 

go. 

Novgorod was the point where the fur, wax and 
honey of the North was exchanged for the cloth and 
manufactures of Europe. Germans and Swedes 
traded with the city for a good five centuries, but 
they did not mingle. Every year convoys of Han¬ 
seatic merchants arrived by specified routes, stayed 
a few weeks or months to buy and sell, and returned 
when they had finished their business. While they 
were at Novgorod, they lived in a building set apart 
for them; no Russian might visit this building at 
night; the Hansa allowed none but its accredited 
interpreters to learn Russian. It was as if a thick cur¬ 
tain had been hung between Russia and the West. 
On the German side the motive was to maintain a 
price ring which might have been broken if many 
German merchants had free intercourse with the 
Russians, while the Slavs feared a trading organiza¬ 
tion that was more efficient than their own, and 
wished to avoid the contagion of Latin heretics. In 
the fourteenth century the head of the Russian 
Church, the Metropolitan Photius, ordered that all 
food or wine from abroad should be purified before 
it was consumed. 

A saying ran ‘Who can stand against God and 
Lord Novgorod the Great?’; and in its palmy days 
Novgorod ruled most of northern Russia. But after 
the rise of Moscow in the fifteenth century Novgorod 
was at the mercy of the Grand Princes of Muscovy. 
In 1479 it was conquered by Ivan the Great, the chief 
families were led into captivity and their place taken 
by Muscovites, the German merchants were expelled 
and their goods were confiscated. So in a few years 
Novgorod became what it has been ever since, a 
sleepy Russian provincial town. 

The old buildings suffered in the Second World 
War, but much remains, like a fairy city out of a 
Russian opera. Towards the end of April, when the 
floods are up, you must hire a rowing-boat to visit 
some of the outlying churches, and if it is a calm day 
you will see reflected in the water the dome of Santa 
Sophia (which has been restored since the war), the 
red brick of the Kremlin and the many other ancient 
buildings. If your guide is from Leningrad or Mos¬ 
cow she will speak to you of the glories of the Tsars 
and the Bolshevik Revolution; but if anyone from 
Novgorod is listening to all this, you may notice 
that he does not seem to be much interested unless 


the conversation turns to the ancient glories of the 
Republic or Sadko the tra\eller from Novgorod and 
his wonderful adventures, which are the subject of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera and of another Russian 
film which reconstructs the glories of Novgorod in 
colour. (Map VI.) 


0 

Oaiaca in southern Mexico 

0.\XACA, 230 miles to the south-east of Mexico 
City, towards the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, is a delici¬ 
ous little city where it is siempre primavera, in fact; 
always spring. It is 5,000 feet above the sea, the per¬ 
fect ameliorating height for tropical latitudes. 

Cortes, after the Spanish conquest of the town in 
1522, was given large tracts of land here as well as the 
title of Marquis of the Valley of Oaxaca. Low mas¬ 
sive houses, built to withstand earthquakes, are in the 
Spanish-Moorish style, many of them built of a pale 
green stone derived from the Camera Verde, the 
Green Quarry, outside the town. Splendid among the 
churches are the cathedral and Santo Domingo, 
which have happily survived the earthquakes, and 
present intricate fagades figured and fretted with 
saints. These were by Spanish craftsmen. Inside 
Santo Domingo Indian carvers combined Spanish 
and native styles in polychrome carvings in high re¬ 
lief and painted figures on a white ground, fantasti¬ 
cally rich and elaborate, making the best of all the 
extravagant baroque interiors of Mexico. 

Oaxaca, too, possesses a museum; and that museum 
introduces the visitor to yet another pre-Columbian 
culture and to a site just outside the town - the Zapo- 
tec and the MLxtec city of Monte Alban. Zapotecs 
still live in the sierras round about - a gentle people, 
the ‘Italians of Mexico’, who come into the town for 
the market each Saturday, exchanging fruit and vege¬ 
tables, their wool serapes and their pottery, some of 
which is still seemly and exciting in glazes of black or 
dusk green. The early Zapotecs were fine sculptors, 
the Mixtecs who conquered them skilled goldsmiths 
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the Mixtec ornaments in the museum. Monte Alban 
is three miles out of Oaxaca, high above it on a thou¬ 
sand-foot hill: here there are pyramids, temples and 
tombs. 

Twenty-four miles from Oaxaca, one should also 
see Mitia, ‘the Dwelling of the Dead’, another Zapo- 
tec town which also in the end fell to the Mixtecs. 
The buildings of Mitia are long and low, once more 
suggesting storehouses for high explosives which 
happen to have been ornamented in a large-stone 
mosaic and decorated with carvings and paintings. 
There is a tradition that treasures never found by in¬ 
vading Spaniards are buried here. Nearby is the great 
Tree of Tule, with a girth of 160 feet. It is supposed 
to be 1,600 years old, the last living thing which 
knew the city and the old civilizations in their prime. 
(Map XI.) 


For the passion play 

OBERAMMERGAU, near Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen, some 3,000 feet up in a green valley of the 
Bavarian Alps, is a large woodcarvers’ and hoteliers’ 
village under the crags and clouds of the Laberberg 
and the Kofel. By a cross on the summit, the Kofel 
announces Oberammergau’s peculiarity, the passion 
play performed in every tenth year - the years 
running 1950, I960, etc. 

This is Catholic, not Protestant, Germany. In 1634 
the villagers performed the passion play in hopes of 
stopping an epidemic of the Black Death which had 
come up the valley in the Thirty Years War and had 
killed eighty-four people. It became celebrated in the 
last century and the world began to flock down from 
Munich to the village - a pretty place still of pink- 
walled and blue-walled houses, frescoes with pic¬ 
tures from the Bible, an onion-topped church with a 
rich rococo interior, a theatre holding five thousand, 
a swimming-pool, a ski lift, goats, a town-crier, and 
tall pious men in white stockings and leather breeches 
growing crinkly beards and long hair for the next 
play season - since false beards and false locks will 
not do. 

Oberammergau lies in good mountain district: 
the Ammer slides down the valley to the Ammersee, 
and twists upward towards Austria. Across and above 


the nearer mountains is the Zugspitz, the highest 

mountain in Germany on the Austrian veree 
(Map VI.) ^ ■ 

illustration: Page 266. 


City of catacombs 

ODESSA, large Russian city and port on the Black 
Sea, housing 750,000 souls, one third of them Jewish. 

From the sea Odessa looks more English than Rus¬ 
sian. The city is built on a limestone cliff which calls 
to mind the Leas at Folkestone. The counterpart of 
the promenade on the Leas is the Vorontsov Boule¬ 
vard. The points here are the London Hotel, look¬ 
ing out over the Black Sea (a string band plays in the 
lounge), a gun outside from the British battleship 
Tiger, which bombarded Odessa in 1854 during the 
Crimean War, and that great flight of steps which 
will be remembered as the central motif in Eisen- 
stein’s classic film. The Battleship Potemkin. The 
steps run down the cliff to the railway yards and the 
port below. 

Odessa was founded by Catherine the Great in 
1794, and laid out during the next fifty years by two 
able governors-general, the Due de Richelieu and 
Prince Vorontsov. The city had become rich when 
Russia entered the world grain market after the 
Napoleonic Wars; it was a free port, and the gover¬ 
nors could afford to plan the long, shady boulevards, 
and to build the fine opera house and the conserva¬ 
toire. Odessa was made of its own limestone; which 
had one peculiar and unlooked-for consequence. The 
stone was hewn from great underground quarries, 
leaving a hundred miles of catacombs under the 
streets and boulevards. In this honeycomb, as the 
years went by, there gathered a criminal population 
famous all over Russia and immune from polia 
raids. The cave gangs sided with the Revolution in 
1917, and many a Bolshevik leader took refuge in this 
literal underground. The Soviets came; but the 
criminals of Odessa had no love for the new estab¬ 
lishment. They were soon giving Lenin’s government 
as much trouble as they had given the Tsar s. 

In the new Russia, in fact, Odessa became known 
as the Capital of Music and Crime. Such great violin¬ 
ists as Oistrakhs, father and son, emerged from the 
Odessa conservatoire, and down below new genera¬ 
tions of forgers and thieves declined to accept the 
morality of the ‘New Soviet Man’. In the Second 
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World War the catacomb dwellers became patriots 
again - partisans who made the Rumanian and Ger¬ 
man occupation of Odessa precarious by day and 
grim by night. The Rumanian marshal Antonescu 
turned Odessa into the capital of his province of 
Transdniestria; but his Balkan imperialism lasted 
exactly one year. In April 1944 Odessa was liberated 
by Marshal Tolbukhin. As though inspired by Eisen- 
stein’s film, his tommy-gunners picked olf the last of 
the enemy garrison as they ran down the staircase 
from the Vorontsov Boulevard and threw themselves 
into the harbour. (Map VI.) 


Byzantium in miniature 

OHRID, on Lake Ohrid, in the extreme south¬ 
western comer of the Yugoslav Republic, where 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Albania meet, can be re¬ 
commended to all who like the unexpected in land¬ 
scape and atmosphere. 

It has known Greek and Roman, Byzantium and 
the Bulgars, the Serbs and the Turks; and it is now 
called Macedonia’s chief tourist resort, though this is 
still more hope than fact. The road to Ohrid is not 
an autobahn, but a dusty cart-track wandering 
through fields of com and maize, its last miles in a 
permanent state of disrepair. Then comes the town, 
straggling up a steep hillside above the huge lake; on 
the opposite shore the Albanian mountains rise out 
of the smooth waters like a purple mist. The town is 
Byzantium before the Turks. There are houses, of 
course, in Ohrid which are Moslem in origin and 
style, but the chief impression is of a dead Christian 
civilization miraculously rescued from decay. Some 
credit for this must go to the modem Yugoslav gov¬ 
ernment. Every householder has been given a State 
subsidy to repair and re-decorate his house: over each 
door hangs the sign ‘This is an historical monument’. 
These plastered houses project above cobbled alleys, 
much coloured and carved indoors. 

Churches, nearly all of which were converted into 
mosques during the centuries of Turkish mle, are be¬ 
ing rescued. Frescoes of power and beauty have been 
revealed under the puritan whitewash and plaster of 
the Moslems. In Sveti Sofia, newly revealed angels of 
the eleventh century point the gaze of the apostles 
upwards to heaven, while they bend their own eyes 
down, as if all their task was to show the way. The 


apostles stare upward with absorbed and superbly in¬ 
dividual countenances. Beneath a separating band 
of red, seraphs kneel with outspread wings, grave and 
touching. When government architects and artists 
arrived in 1947 to begin their work on Sveti Sofia, 
they found it used by the local League of Communist 
Youth as a boat club: it was diflicult to convince the 
New V'outh that their atheist government had other 
intentions for a church which must one day be 
known to all the world. 

Other churches include Sveti Jovan (St John), built 
on a rock into the lake, a harmony of rose-red brick. 
On the neighbouring clifTs fishermen’s houses cling 
to a ledge so narrow that the nets have to be dried by 
draping them between the chimney-pots. The mar¬ 
vellous shining waters of Lake Ohrid come to their 
doors. Ohrid now looks fonvard to a future of sight¬ 
seers, but docs not mean to ruin itself. The Trade 
Union holiday home is tucked discreetly out of sight 
down the lake; and lately the Town Council refused 
to sanction a huge restaurant on the northern hill 
which commands the town. (Map V.) 

illustration: Page 124. 


The coldest place 

OIMYAKON, a village in the east of the Yakut 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic on the Indi¬ 
girka river, which empties into the East Siberian Sea, 
is now thought to be the coldest place in the world. A 
temperature recorded at this small village of -89-9® F., 
in February 1933, may be the lowest air temperature 
ever measured at ground level. 

Until the early thirties, the record was held by 
Verkhoyansk, some 250 miles east of Oimyakon; but 
there seems to be some doubt about the figure of 
-93-7® F. recorded at Verkhoyansk in February 1892 
(jccT. E. Armstrong’s IVcather, 1952). At Oimyakon, 
as at Verkhoyansk, snow lies for two-thirds of the year, 
and the soil a little way down is perpetually frozen. 
(See also Cherrapunji and Death Valley.) (Map X.) 


Mountain of Zeus 

OLYMPUS is the highest mountain in the world; 
cartographers may give it only 9,570 feet, but its 
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stature is not to be computed in such measures. From 
the very seaboard, where the Aegean laps its foothills, 
the mountain rises majestically without break or 
pause into the zenith. And it rises alone. Other 
great peaks are usually primus inter pares; they are 
surrounded by their kind and shoulder their way to 
eminence; but not this mountain in northern Greece. 
The seat of the gods enjoys a splendid isolation. From 
its summit the view is uninterrupted, and up here 
Zeus could satisfactorily survey the passionate Greek 
world with which he was preoccupied. From this 
vantage point was visible the dust of the chariots 
rising over the Trojan plain, and southward the snow¬ 
capped home of the Muses. 

It is proper that such a mountain as Olympus 
should be approached through the Vale of Tempo. 
Where the Peneus winds down below between wood¬ 
ed banks, Apollo bathed, and Daphne found safety 
as a laurel. The Greek laurel still grows there and the 
lower slopes of the mountain are heavily wooded with 
holm oak, chestnut, plane and wild fig. Higher there 
are beech-glades, and among their shadows you may 
perhaps find a blazing red lily. On open, stony ground 
grow asphodels with their pallid blooms and tough 
leaves; this flower of death suits Olympus, where 
death was often inflicted by the gods on unsuspecting 
mortals. 

As one climbs, springs deliciously bubble up into 
limpid pools, but they have no genius loci. This is a 
magnificent but a lonely mountain, abandoned by 
the gods and without even the shepherds usually 
found in Greece. Above the tree-line, scarves of snow 
linger in the gullies and brief mountain lawns are 
covered with gentians. An eagle, hanging between 
you and the Aegean, watches your slow ascent. Where 
the bare rock detaches from the last scant turf, there 
follows a steep traverse in sliding shale and then a 
final scramble, up a couloir, to the summit. And on 
top - at last - there are only the immense views, the 
Alpine choughs side-slipping down the wind, only 
the wisps of mist clinging to the vertiginous western 
precipices. 

Somehow on the top of this mountain, so beautiful 
and distinguished, more was to be expected. Of the 
old gods with their squabbles and their splendours, 
surprisingly, there is not a single sign. Untenanted, 
Olympus is sad and chilling. Here, if anywhere, one 
feels acutely the disappearance of the pagan world. 
(Map IV.) 

illustration: Page 223. 


'The biggest village in Norway' 

OSLO, capital of Norway, lacks the scrubbed and 
splendid look of Stockholm, and does not set out to 
entertain, like Copenhagen. Small for a capital city 
(the population is 417,238), it has been called ‘the 
biggest village in Norway’. 

Its informality is one of the charms of Oslo. The 
statues of the two great Norwegian dramatists 
Bj0rnson and Ibsen outside the unpretentious Na¬ 
tional Theatre are good-humoured rather than heroic. 
The Royal Palace, with a white-columned portico, is 
dignified and ornamental but not grandiose, and 
the main street, Karl Johans Gate, which leads up¬ 
wards to the Palace, is well muted with trees and 
greenery. In Oslo one is never far from the country 
or the sea, both of which keep finding their way in. 

Oslo was founded by Harold Hardrada, the Nor¬ 
wegian king who invaded England unsuccessfully 
and was killed at Stamford Bridge in 1066. A later 
king moved Oslo a trifle to the east and established it 
around the citadel of Akershus. This citadel can 
still be seen; its foundations are thirteenth-century, 
but its skyline is Baroque, not Gothic, since it was 
rebuilt, like so much else in this part of the world, by 
King Christian IV of Denmark and Norway (1577- 
1648). Baroque also, but much restored, is Oslo’s red 
brick cathedral of St Saviour, standing on the main 
square by the flower market. King Christian changed, 
not only the face, but also the name of Oslo; for 300 
years, until 1925, it was known as Christiania. 

Most of Oslo’s architecture is nineteenth century. 
Twentieth-century additions are graceful rather than 
aggressive, except for the gloomy, very rectangular, 
dark red block of the new City Hall, placed opposite 
the harbour, so that no incoming traveller can fail to 
see it. For relics of the wooden-walled Oslo and its 
Viking past, the visitor must cross by ferry in sum¬ 
mer - or take the bus the long way round in winter - 
to the peninsula of Bygdoy. Here, in an open-air 
museum in the woods, are, for example, a timber 
church and a chieftain’s hall dating from the period 
of the sagas. While at Bygdoy, observe, too, the thra 
Viking ships dug from the banks of Oslo Fjord. In 
one of them (c. a.d. 800) were the remains of one 
queen, one old woman servant, one cart, thr« 
sledges, fifteen horses, four dogs and an ox. The 
nearby Ship Museum, proper to this country of a 
great mercantile marine, preserves the From used by 
Nansen and Amundsen in their polar expeditions. 





and the raft which carried the Kon-tiki expedition 
across the South Pacific. 

Art treasures in Oslo are more peculiar. Whereas 
the contents of the galleries in Paris or Vienna or 
Madrid have long been graded by the critics so that 
one knows exactly what should be liked or loathed, 
the art in Oslo is nearly all Norwegian art: the visitor 
has to use his own eyes; without help from his up¬ 
bringing he has to decide for himself in the National 
Gallery whether Edvard Munch (1863-1944) is or is 
not a painter of the stature of Cezanne or Van 
Gogh; and whether his contemporary, the sculptor 
Adolf Gustav Vigeland (1869-1943), is or is not one 
of the shocking monsters of modern art. In 1919 
Oslo agreed to support Vigeland for life and provide 
him with a studio; in return for which the fruits of 
his genius were all to belong to the city, an act which 
is said to have cost Oslo over a million pounds. 
Vigeland’s statues bounce, toss, soar, roll and wriggle 
in Frogher Park. So far (the Project is incomplete 
and many sculptures have still to be hauled into place) 
a hundred and fifty bronze and granite nakednesses 
are in position. Crop-headed males fling theiroffspring 
into the air; thick-thighed females tip-toe, meditate, 
make love, or crouch on all fours; pot-bellied infants 
stamp with rage or stand on their heads. The central 
structure of the project is a totem-pole or monolith of 
writhing bodies; which depicts, says one guidebook, 
‘the history of man from barbarism to civilization’. 

In this Vigeland Project, if in nothing else, Oslo 
has achieved the colossal, the unique - the unique in 
three dimensions, which is on no account to be 
missed. No other capital, no other city, has anything 
like it, unless one counts Gaudi’s fantastic archi¬ 
tecture in the city of Barcelona (q.v.). The citizens of 
Oslo are not sure whether to be glad or sorry. The 
visitor is not sure whether he isn’t at last seeing 
Thurber’s drawings in the round. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Page 412. 


Dominus illuminalio mca 

English university city, may be 
visited with various sentiments. The atmosphere is 
of youth and old stone and the sanctitude of learn¬ 
ing, and of the university motto Dominus illuminalio 


mca, the Lord is my light, the sentiment of Hilaire 
Belloc’s poem. Dedicatory Ode 

Is it from here the people come. 

Who talk so loud, and roll their eyes. 

And stammer? How extremely rum! 

How curious! What a great surprise! 

There is little rum about the hard enduring facts 
of the city - the colleges with their green quadrangles, 
each preserving its medieval autonomy; the medieval 
lay-out, the medieval alleys with a central drain; the 
stony architecture of so many periods, the mixture of 
spires and roof tops, the air of a city outwardly over¬ 
crowded, inwardly, past the porters’ lodges, not 
greatly caring about time, day or year. Vantage 
points are Cummor Hill or Bagley Hill for seeing 
Oxford in terms of a famous poem written by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins to the city of the medieval philoso¬ 
pher he admired. Duns Scotus: 

Towery city and branchy between towers; 
Cuckoo-echoing, bell-swarmed, lark-chamied, rook- 
racked, river-rounded, 

The dapple-eared lily below Thee; that country and 
town did 

Once encounter in, here coped and poised powers. 

Country and town still encounter in Oxford, 
though factories lie away down the Cowley Road and 
great vehicles stacked up with new cars or car bodies 
roll along the Oxford by-passes. 

Hopkins’s dapple-eared lily, the Snake’s Head, still 
grows in the meadow alongside the Cherwell, under 
the huge tower of Magdalen College. Lie awake on 
a bright morning at the end of April, in rooms above 
the High (the main street) above Christ Church 
Meadow, and the noise of birds comes streaming out 
of the cold sunshine 

Brilliance of naked April 

On the Christ Church Meadow; Six a.m. 

Below my window, cold. 

All thinnest clearest purest 
Blue and shine. 

Trees have not leaved 
And want the rain: I know - 
Birds scream and sing, rook cawings go 
And cross, or clash: White 
Stones are whiter now they are not seen. 
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The story of the foundation of Oxford is that about 
700 the virginity of the princess Frideswide was pre¬ 
setted by the Thames in Christ Church Meadow be¬ 
cause her ravisher was struck blind. Thereupon she 
founded a priory where the oxen forded the river, 
near Folly Bridge. In spite of every change, her city 
still has an air of virgo iniacia. St Frideswide herself 
lies, or is supposed to lie, in Christ Church Cathedral, 
to which the great quadrangles of the college of 
Christ Church are attached. There are the fragments 
of the shrine raised over her in the thirteenth century, 
carved with May Day leaves and the faces of Green 
Men or May Kings. From Magdalen Tower, across 
the city once more and down the High - from the 
summit of the tower choirboys welcome in May Day 
with a Latin hymn, while undergraduates male and 
female enjoy chilly breakfasts in clattering punts on 
the river, under the new willow leaves and new haw¬ 
thorn leaves below. 

This Magdalen ceremony is more or less modem 
(like the prancing of Morris Dancers up the High, 
which follows when the hymn has ended); but it may 
stand for a perpetual greenness of Oxford, a per¬ 
petual encountering of country and town, the young 
and the learned. Trees and shrubs and humbler 
plants grow deliciously where they are and where 
they are not expected, in the college gardens and out 
of the walls - a great hawthorn, for example, out be¬ 
low the yellow and black columns on one side of the 
Clarendon Building, while bracken clings delicately 
to the wall of this eighteenth-century structure on the 
other side, facing across a gravelled court to the 
Tudor and medieval complex of the Schools and 
Bodleian Library. 

In fact, even the wild plants of Oxford tend to be 
academic and to have escaped from the Old Botanic 
Garden, the source probably of Hopkins’s dapple¬ 
eared lily, certainly of flowers which ornament the 
stone wall, a little toadflax from the Mediterranean, 
a yellow ragwort from the lavas of Vesuvius, and the 
abundance of snapdragon which Cardinal Newman 
remembered with such love from the walls of Trinity 
College, where he was an undergraduate - ‘I had for 
years taken it as the emblem of my own perpetual 
residence even unto death in my University’. Oxford 
remains ‘my university’ for people in every country 
in the world from Nigeria to America, Japan to 
Argentina, who lived there as undergraduates. 
(Map 1.) 

illustration: Page 126. 
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Padang on the Indian Ocean 

PADANG, in the long Indonesian island of 
Sumatra in the Indian Ocean, is a little place of 
tingling bells and whorls of pink vermicelli, dried in 
the sun on large bamboo trays. Here the Dutch East 
India Company came in 1680 and set up a trading- 
post in the days of the expanding Dutch Empire, 
when Indonesian goods poured into Holland, en¬ 
riching Dutch life and culture; and here new monu¬ 
ments tell a different story. 

Behind Padang like a high, green, fortress wall, 
jungle-covered mountains stretch north and south 
for hundreds of miles; they are the Bukit Barisan, 
which, freely translated, means the ‘parade of moun¬ 
tains’, All its roads lead down to the palm-fringed 
Indian Ocean. And, on the horizon, like a long line 
of ships, are tiny tropical islands (Padang is only just 
below the equator). 

It is true that Padang exports coal, as well as more 
romantic articles; but this is a gentle, graceful town, 
cool and comfortable in the early morning hours 
when ocean breezes crackle in the stiff palm trees. 
All day long pony-carts rattle through the cobbled 
streets; they are reminiscent of English pony-traps, 
though the animals have painted or silvered harness 
with bells. Padang could have had betjas, like other 
towns in Indonesia, but the Town Council decided 
that it was undignified for humans to drag other 
humans along, even if they were riding on bicycles, 
whether with pedals or an engine. So Pad^g kept 
its ponies, but made a regulation which is firmly 
obeyed - that they must not stay on the streets for 
more than six hours in a day. More than a century 
ago, when a Singapore journalist visited this toMi, 
he as well noticed a certain kindliness of outlook. At 
Padang, he wrote, ‘The geko in its tender mercy even 
looks at, and gives a little time, before the poor fly 
or insect is snapped up’. The geko is the tiny lizard 
which darts here, there and everywhere m every 
house throughout the three thousand islands oi 

Indonesia. 



PADANG-PAESTUM 



In Padang you may make a date with a brown 
monkey as tall and elegant as a Borzoi. He arrives 
with his master who lends him to climb coconut 
trees at the rate of so much per hundred coconuts 
skilfully selected and tipped down from the highest 
branches. The coconut is used in a thousand ways, 
but it is never so sweet as when baked and sugared 
and eaten with whorls of Padang’s pink vermicelli. 

A stroll round the large green maidan introduces 
the recent history of the people. Two small stone pil¬ 
lars relate that in 1910 the Youth Movement was 
founded here, and that sixteen years later the United 
Youth Movement of Sumatra had as its leaders 
young men who were to lead their country to inde¬ 
pendence. Most of them spent years in prison or exile 
for their political activities: like the young men and 
women of India and Burma, they were determined 
that one day their countries should be free from 
colonial rule. In the middle of this maidan, standing 
as tall as a lighthouse, is the Pantja Sila Monument. 
The pedestal consists of five round pillars joined to¬ 
gether, representing the five principles on which the 
Republic of Indonesia was founded in 1945. It stands 
on a stone base which was originally the base of a 
Dutch memorial. Leading up to it are three and a half 
steps representing three and a half centuries of Dutch 
rule. At one point they are cut by a sword which 
stands for the three years of Japanese occupation. 

Between this independence monument and the 
Indian Ocean, the people of Padang have built a new 
university and the first training school for kinder¬ 
garten teachers. {See also Bandjarmasin and\fenado.) 
(Map X.) 


Temples of Paestum 

PAESTUM, a little more than twenty miles from 
Salerno, on the west coast of Italy, seems like a walled 
park by the sea. In this park are remains of a Greek 
city founded about 6(X) b.c., notably three great Doric 
temples, two of them older than the Parthenon. 

There are no modem buildings near except a farm 
or two. The temples stand on their platform in the 
sm, above the grass, the flowers and the tamarisks, 
almost too complete to be called ruins. The stone has 
weathered, the roofs have fallen in, but the columns 
arc a on parade, and the long architraves are intact. 


Of the three, the best preserved is the temple of Po¬ 
seidon (the Greek name for P.iestum was Poseido- 
nia; it was Poseidon’s town), completed in the fifth 
century n.c. at about the same time as the Parthenon. 
It is a masterpiece of tremendous force. In front of it 
one feels an irrefragable proposition in mathematics. 
The fluted columns with their Doric capitals have 
not the elegance of later Greek art, but they and all 
the building appear supematurally strong. Here one 
understands that the Greeks by the perfect propor¬ 
tions of a structure could make as powerful a state¬ 
ment of the di\ ine as Gothic master-masons by their 
soaring stones, their slender pillars and their flying 
buttresses. 

Paestum - or Poseidonia - was founded by the 
Sybarites who had settled under the Italian instep and 
wished to have a trade outlet on the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
It dwindled in time to a Roman colony, and was then 
deserted more or less. By the last century b.c. it had 
become a malaria-infested swamp. In the Middle 
Ages the Saracens and the Normans used Paestum 
as a quarry (Amalfi Cathedral is built of the stones of 
Paestum): and in effect the temples were lost and for¬ 
gotten until a Neapolitan architect rediscovered them 
about 1746. The temples and their Doric strength be¬ 
came the rage. They were drawn and engraved - not¬ 
ably by Piranesi. They appealed to a new sense of the 
romantic and sublime. In 1785 a French visitor ob- 
sened cynically, ‘Paestum is inhabited as 1 may say, 
only by English, French and Russian travellers'. He 
still felt some of the old antipathy against ‘columns 
of such vile materials, of such uncouth workman¬ 
ship, of so heavy a mass’. But enthusiasm waxed. 
Goethe came to Paestum and was astounded - ‘1 
found myself in a completely foreign world’. An Eng¬ 
lish traveller in Italy in 1802 and 1803 declared the 
temples ‘the most impressive monuments I ever be¬ 
held on earth’. As far back as 1758 Europe’s first n^v 
building with Doric columns, a pavilion, had been 
set up in the landscape garden at Hagley in the Eng¬ 
lish Midlands. By 1820, Doric columns, from Paes¬ 
tum as much as from Athens and the Parthenon, had 
become the common romantic tribute to antiquity: 
Greek prototypes supplanted Roman ones. Doric 
building stretched from England to Russia. An Eng¬ 
lish artist built himself a house on one of the hills of 
Bath modelled on a Paestum temple: and a walk 
around early nineteenth-century streets of London 
still reveals Pacstum-and-Doric in doonvay after 
doorway. 

Paestum meanwhile has reverted to slumber above 
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the Gulf of Salerno; lizards scurry among the stones, 
a cart full of green melons, the driver sprawled asleep 
over them, moves along the road. Whereas Pompeii 
(q.v.) looks somewhat like a bombed suburb, these 
temples by the sea give as much serene and bland 
pleasure as any ruins in the whole area of the Medi¬ 
terranean. (Map III.) 

illustration: Page 277. 


Pagan the gentle 

PAGAN from the eleventh to the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury was the capital of Burma and a great religious 
centre, noted for the number and variety of its 
pagodas and monasteries. 

Its site was on the east bank of the Irrawaddy thirty 
miles south of the confluence with the Chindwin. 
Though all trace of the royal palace and residences 
has disappeared, some of the largest pagodas have 
survived nearly intact. The Ananda, for instance, is 
still used as a place of worship. These large structures 
stand isolated in a vast plain of ruins. Brick and 
stucco were the only materials used, but an excellent 
brick, comparable to the Roman. How many shrines 
there were is past computation. It would seem that, 
all told, they amounted to a thousand. 

The Burmese record that Pagan was founded and 
its walls built in a.d. 849. Then it was only the head¬ 
quarters of a chieftain. Not until the time of the 
Norman conquest of England did it become the 
Burmese capital. The Pagan dynasty lasted from 
A.D. 1044 to 1287. During these two hundred and 
forty-three years its kings extended their rule over 
practically the whole area of modern Burma. From 
being chiefs of a small riverine state they became 
sovereigns of a domain as large as France. The city 
was the largest and most splendid that had ever been 
seen in Burma and that was ever to be seen again 
under future dynasties. Its only rival in the great 
area between India and southern China was the city 
of Angkor in Cambodia. Angkor surpassed it in art 
but does not seem to have surpassed it in civilization. 
The religion of Pagan was a very pure faith, the variety 
of Buddhism known as the Hinayana or Little Con¬ 
veyance; the words have the sense of the ferry-boat 
that carried the believer across the river of illusion 
to the farther shore of enlightenment. It had no 
rituals, no sacrifices, no priesthood in a western or 


Indian sense, but only monks vowed to poverty and 
meditation in their monasteries, with adherents who 
thought that the practice of charity in the widest 
sense would suffice to carry them to salvation. The 
grosser forms of religiosity had no place in the system. 

Many of the inscriptions found on the site are 
human documents that breathe an exquisite ideal. 
Take the Lady Amana’s, for instance. In the inscrip¬ 
tion this lesser queen describes how, in her desire to 
attain the bliss of Nirvana, she had parted with her 
gold and jewels, her fields and slaves, in order to 
build and stock a monastery in which monks might 
live, seeking the three graces of perfect peace, holi¬ 
ness and wisdom. She prays, however, that the merit 
she acquires by her charity to the religion may not 
be hers alone but be shared by others. May the King 
share it and by virtue of it live long, seeking the 
increase and happiness of all his subjects. And she 
goes on: ‘May the queens also, and all the ladies-in¬ 
waiting, share it. May they look at one another with 
eyes of love, without one speck of anger or boredom. 
May this my charity make it possible for those who 
desire worldly prosperity to get it. As for myself, all 
1 desire is never to be covetous, insatiate, in a temper, 
a bully, ignorant, dull, a disagreeable person, mean, 
unfaithful, frivolous nor ungrateful. But I would 
cross the River of Illusion full of these good graces - 
modest in my wants, easily satisfied, mild of temper, 
pitiful, wise, conscious of causes, generous, large- 
handed, faithful, earnest, unforgetful, and consider¬ 
ate.’ This lapidary prayer is surely proof of the true 

civilization of old Pagan. 

More famous is King Alaung-sit-thu’s verse 
prayer dated 1141, which can be read today on a 
stone in the Shwe-gu (Golden Cave) pagoda, one of 
those which have survived the centuries. It is written 
in Pali, the classical language of Hinayana Buddhism. 
As a reward for his meritorious act in building the 
Golden Cave he does not, he says, want any increased 
state as a monarch or pomp in a future life. His sole 
ambition is to construct a causeway across the River 
of Illusion so that everyone may cross to the bliss of 
illumination. ‘1 myself would cross and drag the 
drowning over,’ he declares. ‘Tamed, I would tame 
the wilful; comforted, comfort the timid; cool, coo 
the burning; awakened, wake those who sleep. 

Ruled by a dynasty professing such ideals, Burma 
enjoyed a prolonged peace. In the middle o e 
thirteenth century, however, she was confronte 
with problems of foreign policy which the then King, 
a degenerate, failed to solve. He provoked a worm 
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power, the Mongol Empire. The Great Khan, 
Kublai, Emperor of China, in\aJed Burma. Pagan 
fell in 1287. So ended an idyllic epoch. Nearly three 
hundred years elapsed before a dynasty was able to 
reunite the whole country. But Pagan was never 
again the capital. In the wide area of ruin and desola¬ 
tion, there now stand two villages where they sell 
lacquer boxes. (Map IX.) 


Tico icorlds in Palermo 

P,\LERMO, the Sicilian capital, one of the chief 
Italian ports, extends at the head of a great bay, of 
which Cape Zaffarano forms one arm and the giant 
peak of Monte Pellegrino the other. 

Panormus to the Greeks and Romans - It stands on 
a tongue of land which once projected some distance 
into the sea. (The foundations of a palazzo in the 
centre of the modem city once formed part of the 
old harbour defences.) But the gulfs on either side of 
this small promontory have long since been filled in 
with earth washed down from the mountains, and the 
modem harbour is an artificial construction. From 
seaward the beauty of the great bay is startling: it has 
a classical grandeur which seems more permanent 
than the decidedly romantic charms of the Bay of 
Naples. At sunset, when the peaks of Cape Zaf¬ 
farano and Monte Pellegrino are touched with fire 
and the distant range of the Madonie mountains 
shines in the clear air, Palermo assumes a precise 
dream-like perfection. 

This is an old centre of mankind. The sheltering 
arms of the bay have preserved a rich area where 
crops must always have grown abundantly. Behind 
Palermo lies the Conca d’Oro (Golden Shell), a great 
semi-circle of fertility, intensively cultivated with 
lemon, orange and olive groves. At the time of the 
fruit harvest, the dark green of the leaves and the 
glowing fruit make a noble garland for the city. 

The remains of Phoenician, Greek and Roman 
walls preserve the classical past. Over them is laid the 
rich architectural compost of Norman, Spaniard, 
Angevin, Saracen and Bourbon. (The Metropolitan 
Church, curiously enough, was built by an English¬ 
man, Walter of the Mill.) Palermo was captured by 
the Saracens in a.d. 835, and it is their imprint which 
most strangely marks the city. The domed Cuba, the 


Ziza, and the pink floating bubbles that roof the 
church of San Giovanni degli Ercmiti are North 
African, in odd contrast to the southern Baroque 
which the eighteenth century imposed on the city 
pattern. Tortuous, tumultuous alleys are African 
again - or Villonesque - and the shouting square- 
mile which houses the market has no counterpart in 
Europe. Here fish, flesh, fowl, vegetable, and all the 
produce of the sea and of the Conca d'Oro commend 
the Ceres-like oflices of the city's patron saint, Santa 
Rosalia. The Saint’s waxwork figure lies in a grotto 
at the top of Monte Pellegrino, and here once a year 
the faithful come on hands and knees to make their 
pilgrimage. 

The combination of Norman and Arabic archi¬ 
tecture which marks the lovely Capella Palatina can 
be seen in a number of Palermitan buildings. The 
great cathedral of Monreale - the mosaics of which 
are among the wonders of the world - is also in this 
Christian-Saracen tradition. The head of Christ 
Soter - the Saviour - above the altar can only, per¬ 
haps, be equalled by that in the Cathedral of Cefalu, 
some miles east along the coast. 

The painted carts, carved and decorated with the 
exploits of the Paladins, the puppet shows, and the 
hundred and one vendors crying their wares in rich 
Sicilian dialect, all intensify atmosphere more Ori¬ 
ental than European. (Map 111.) 

iLLUSTRATtON; Page 270. 


Apricot ruins 

PALMYR.A, a city of ruins in Syria, 130 miles 
north-east of Damascus. 

The last edition of Baedeker (1912) warns the tra¬ 
veller that the expedition to Palmyra takes several 
days and that an armed escort is desirable. Today by 
car it is a journey of a few hours. No road exists; the 
traveller in safety bumps eastward along sandy tracks, 
through a pastel landscape, drained of its stronger 
colour by the hot sun. Little in the wastes breaks the 
monotony: a vulture, or barren featureless hills, or 
sometimes the tents of the Rualla and their wander¬ 
ing camels at pasture where the spring rains have left 
a little herbage in the wadi bottoms. Approaching 
Palmyra, the landscape grow’s, if anything, more 
inhospitable, and the traveller emerges with dramatic 
suddenness above the city. 
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In the foreground are sombre towers, burial-places 
of the Palmyrenes. Beyond, dyed a splendid apricot 
by time and the sun, are colonnades, triumphal 
arches, inns and temples. It is all so surprising and 
complete that it calls for an effort of the imagination 
to realize that this city no longer exists, that apart 
from the insignificant Beduin village on its outskirts 
and a straggling oasis, everything has been dead here 
for fifteen hundred years. As you walk down the 
great avenue of which a hundred and fifty columns 
still are standing, or stare at the monumental gate¬ 
way, the granite of which was brought a thousand 
miles from Assuan in Egypt, the silence seems un¬ 
natural. The statues look as though they had only 
just crashed onto the sand. There should surely be 
priests officiating in the vast Temple of Bel, where 
the swifts are now the sole inhabitants. Desert and 
distance have preserved it all so faithfully from the 
destruction both of climate and man. Yet Palmyra 
is one of the saddest places on earth. Life and a 
highly-developed civilization have been beaten here. 
The sand has won. Nothing remains but these shapely 
stones, these willed man-made things which so con¬ 
trast with the undifferentiated deserts around. 
Palmyra underlines human transience. 

The city was the creation of Rome’s mercantile 
policy. Roman efficiency opened this desert route to 
Mesopotamia, and a treaty with the Parthians en¬ 


Yet it was not the imperial power that finally 
ruined Palmyra, it was the decadence of Rome itself 
With the growing weakness of the empire, the deserts 
grew insecure, and on the safety of the deserts the 
caravan trade, the life-blood of Palmyra, depended. 
Throughout the fourth and fifth centuries the traffic 
slowly declined. Soon there was no reason for 
Palmyra. The population ebbed away and the city 
died. Water, palms and ruins alone remained 
(Map VII.) 

illustration: Page 172. 


Argentine horizons 

THE PAMPA, fertile plain extending from the 
Atlantic shores of central Argentina to the eastern 
foothills of the Andes. 

Originally this vast level expanse was covered with 
low scrub and high prairie grasses. In some regions 
fires lighted by the nomad Indians destroyed the 
scrub, leaving the grasses to survive and flourish and 
feed the cattle and horses introduced by the Span¬ 
iards. European plants which found their way to the 
pampa, also flourished and spread, ousting the indi¬ 
genous flora. Thus the rapid growth of thistles of 


sured its security. Palmyra, the only oasis and the 
half-way house between Damascus and the Euphra¬ 
tes, controlled the trade routes. Immense wealth 
came ambling into the mushroom towm upon the 
backs of camels. The Palymrenes, men of enterprise, 
were not content with being merchants; soon the 
finance of caravan traffic was in their hands. The 
camel convoys moving steadily east and west were 
planned and financed by the bankers of the oasis. 
Palmyra was a caravan city. 

This sudden rise began in the first century; it ended 
dramatically in the third. With the increase of wealth 
and power the Palmyrenes challenged Rome. For a 
time they were successful. Under the leadership of 
Zenobia, their spirited empress, whose son assumed 
the proud title of ‘King of Kings’, and whose court 
attracted such scholars as Longinus, successive Roman 
expeditions were defeated. Overnight a caravan em¬ 
pire appeared stretching from the Nile to the Cau¬ 
casus. Its term was short. Zenobia found her match 
in the Emperor Aurelian. In 271 the city walls were 
razed and Zenobia. in golden chains, graced a Roman 
triumph. 


European origin was particularly noticed by the tra¬ 
veller, Sir F.B.Head, who knew the pampa in the 
1820s: ‘In spring, the clover has vanished, the leaves 
of the thistles have extended along the ground. In less 
than a month the change is most extraordinary; the 
whole region becomes a luxuriant wood of enormous 
thistles, which have suddenly shot up to a height of 
ten or eleven feet, and are all in full bloom. The road 
or path is hemmed in on all sides; the view is com¬ 
pletely obstructed; not an animal is to be seen; and 
the stems of the thistles are so close to each other, 
and so strong, that, independent of the prickles with 
which they are armed, they form an impenetrable 
barrier. The sudden growth of these plants is quite 
astonishing; and though it would be an unusual mis¬ 
fortune in military history, yet it is rwlly possib e 
that an invading army, unacquainted with this coim- 
try, might be imprisoned by these thistles before they 

had time to escape from them. 

‘The summer,’ he went on, ‘is not over before the 

scene undergoes another rapid change; the thistles 
suddenly lose their sap and verdure, their heads 
droop, the leaves shrink and fade, the stems 
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Nyoinn Kwannon. a wood carving of the Asuka period (late sivlh or early seventh century) 

at the Chugu-ji convent. 
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SANCHi* India. One of the gates of the third century n.c. 








PLATE 13 

RONDA, an Andalusian iowti in southern Spain. 




PAMPLONA 



black and dead, and they remain rattling with the 
breeze one against another, until the violence of the 
pampero or hurricane levels them to the ground, 
where they rapidly decompose and disappear - the 
clover rushes up, and the scene is again verdant.’ 
Later on, these thistles presented the landowners 
with a problem in extermination, though hardly so 
tough a one as the problem of the introduced prickly- 
pear in Australia. 

Just as European plants overcame the indigenous 
vegetation of the pampa, so the Spanish colonists 
gradually drove the warlike Indians back and farther 
back from Buenos Aires to the west and north; and 
as wider tracts of land were cleared, a distinctive race 
of horsemen - part Spanish, part Indian - came into 
existence. These South American cowboys, the 
gauchos, had no fear, and were rough, untutored, 
lawless, and quick of hand and eye. They had no 
possessions e.xcept their riding equipment, their knife, 
and the lasso and bolas - the instrument of rope and 
balls of metal or clay - with which they dexterously 
caught wild horses and cattle for their own use. They 
ate little except meat, and hides were their chief raw 
material for all the purposes of life. Jose Hernandez 
describes the independent spirit of the gauchos in his 
epic poem Martin Fierro (published in two parts in 
1872 and 1878): 

It is my pride that I live as free 
As the bird in the sky; 

I make no nest on this earth 
Where there is much to suffer; 

And there is no one to follow me 
When I take flight. 

To the gaucho the words law and order signified 
oppression and servitude, so he was doomed to ex¬ 
tinction. He could not resist the flood of European 
immigrants in the later nineteenth century or the 
determination of the central government to tame him, 
just as he himself had tamed the cattle and horses of 
the pampa. His boundless dominion was cut up into 
huge but frustrating rectangles with wire fencing. 
The railways advanced farther and farther over the 
plain, and enabled wealthy landowners to control a 
hinterland which had been too remote for any central¬ 
ized supervision; and the gaucho became an em¬ 
ployee on the great estancias, a peon. 

Today the gaucho is extinct (though something of 
his spirit remains in the Argentine temperament). 
But the pampa still influences the people of Argentina 
- in a way best described by the Spanish philosopher, 
N 


Jose Ortega y Gasset, who wrote: ‘He who arrives at 
these shores sees, first of all, the ‘afterwards . 
wealth, if he be homo oeconomiens', successful love, if 
he be sentimental: social advancement, if he be am¬ 
bitious. The pampa promises, promises, promises. 
From the horizon it never fails to make gestures of 
abundance and concession. Here, everyone lives on 
distances. Scarcely anyone is where he is, but in ad¬ 
vance of himself: very far in advance; on the hori¬ 
zon of himself.’ The clumps of trees that shimmer in 
the sunlight on the far-away horizon of the pampa 
are pliant material that can be charmed into any 
shape that man’s dreams require: they might be fairy 
castles, groves of pleasure, islands adrift. They are 
(says Ortega) ‘universal metaphor’. (Map XII.) 


Beloio the Pyrenees 

PAMPLONA, capital of the Spanish province of 
Navarre, in the foothills of the Pyrenees, twenty miles 
from the French border, is best known for its annual 
festival of San Fermin on 7 July, when, for a whole 
week, this sober and hard-working town goes wild. 
Young men with bright red handkerchiefs around 
their necks dance the jota day and night; fighting 
bulls are let loose in the streets; and the evening sky 
is full of fireworks. (Ernest Hemingway has described 
the scenes in Fiesta.) 

The most exciting moments of the day are the 
first, in the early morning. From the corral where the 
bulls are kept to the ring where they will be killed by 
Spain’s top-ranking toreros in the afternoon, the 
streets on either side are barricaded, leaving a clear 
course for the running of the bulls. Inside the barri¬ 
cades the young men of Pamplona await the firing 
of the gun which announces that the bulls have been 
let loose; then they start to run, and do not stop 
running till they reach the bull-ring. The bolder 
spirits ‘play’ the bulls with jackets or handkerchiefs, 
or whack at them with knob-ended sticks, which are 
on sale for the purpose. They may be wedged in the 
scrum when a bull decides to retaliate. That is the 
chief danger; the festival seldom passes without 
someone being gored. Once the bulls reach the ring, 
they arc safely led away, and cows with padded horns 
are let loose. No one who has seen these sportive 
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animals tossing their tormentors in the air will feel 
too confident in future about a cow. 

After Castile or Andalusia the country around 
Pamplona has a northern look; the grass is greener, 
the distance mistier; and the people are bigger boned 
and more hearty. In the city the cobbled streets are 
damp and shiny after the morning passage of the 
water-carts; and one feels the proximity of the moun¬ 
tains. The people are not Spanish, but Basque by 
descent (the Basque tongue is spoken still in the west 
part of Navarre). It was their ancestors who dealt so 
roughly with the rearguard of Charlemagne’s army 
at the Pass of Roncesvalles, twenty-five miles away in 
the mountains, after Charlemagne had sacked Pam¬ 
plona (778); the city also rid itself of the Moors sooner 
than most parts of Spain; there is little trace of their 
brief occupation (738-748) in its manners, architec¬ 
ture or music. Until 1512 Navarre was an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom straddling the Pyrenees, with Pam¬ 
plona as capital, and the ruling dynasties were as 
often French as Spanish. The Gothic churches of the 
city - the fine cathedral especially, in spite of its 
Spanish Renaissance facade - reflect French in¬ 
fluence. It was in a French attack on Pamplona in 
1521 that Ignatius Loyola received the wound which 
ended his career as a soldier and began his career as 
a saint. With its citadel on one side (modelled after 
the citadel at Antwerp) and the river Arva on the 
other running down from the Pyrenees, Pamplona 
looks a fortress towm, though most of its ramparts 
have been levelled out. 

In the recent civil war Navarre took the side that 
was anti-Liberal and ultra-Catholic; the red berets 
which you meet in Pamplona traditionally signify 
the very opposite of the Left. (Map V.) 


Atlantic to Pacific 

THE PANAMA CANAL, just over forty miles 
long, was cut across the Central American Isthmus 
between 1904 and 1914. 

When the aeroplane is flying over the republic of 
Panama, the passenger, if there should be a break in 
the tropical rain-clouds, can see simultaneously the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans; a memorable sight. To 
the south and east he can discern a bulging continent 
of blue-black forest and mountain. Beneath him. 


lakes and fragments of canal form a silver chain 
across the dark-green isthmus. For four and a half 
centuries the geographical position of this slender 
strip of land - and the fact that just here there is a 
hollow in the mountain backbone of the Americas - 
caused men of many races to conceive fantastic vis¬ 
ions of personal achievement. 

At this focal point, where the two halves of the 
mainland of the New World formerly met but are 
now divided by the Canal, Christopher Columbus 
hoped to find a passage through to India: a prophetic 
hope. Here the Spaniards later crossed through the 
jungle on their way to Peru, Balboa’s slaves carrying 
boats fifty miles overland to launch them in the Paci¬ 
fic. Here, at an early date, the Spaniards dreamed of a 
canal that would link the two oceans: but the physi¬ 
cal obstacles were too great; opposition came from 
the individuals who derived profit from running 
mule-trains from coast to coast; and the Church 
proclaimed that God would not wish man to separ¬ 
ate the two continents he had joined together. It was 
to Panama that Simon Bolivar invited representa¬ 
tives of all the States of the Americas, hoping that 
their meeting would lay the foundation of hemi¬ 
spheric unity and initiate a combined canal-building 
venture. It was here that the amazing Frenchman 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, eager to repeat the spectacular 
triumph of Suez, poured forth his shareholders’ 
money in machinery and bribery, only to be beaten 
by the mosquito, which brought disease and death 
to thousands of his workmen, and bankruptcy to the 
company that was backing him. It was here, finally, 
that the emissaries of President Theodore Roosevelt 
threatened and cajoled until the Panamanians broke 
away from Colombia to found, in 1904, their own 
independent republic, which at once granted to the 
U.S.A. the concession to build the canal and to have 
sovereignty over a corridor which would effectively 

cut their new nation in two. 

The construction of the Panama Canal changed the 
shipping routes of the western world; and the Canal 
Zone became not only the basis of Panama’s economy 
but a vital item in the defence strategy of the U.S.A. 
The canal itself was a technical triumph. The sta¬ 
tistics are impressive, down to the mere cost, 
which was slightly more than 336,500,000 dollars. 
There are also many odd geographical features. For 
example: because of the direction of the land, c 
canal, though it joins an eastern with a w«tem 
ocean, emerges in the latter at a position 
fact, about twenty-seven miles to the east of its At- 



THE PANAMA CANAL-PARIS 


lantic entrance, and the traveller crossing the isth¬ 
mus from the Atlantic by ship sees the sun rising not 
over the eastern sea but over the Pacific. Joseph Pen¬ 
nell, the American artist, went to Panama and sat in 
the trade wind and made drawings for a remarkable 
set of lithographs of the work in progress, the cuts, 
the jungle, the locks, the lock gates, the cranes - all 
inspired by the etchings of Piranesi. ‘I went to the 
Panama Canal.’ he wrote, 'because I believed the 
greatest engineering work the world has ever seen 
would give me the greatest artistic inspiration of my 
life ... against the horizon, purely but faintly out¬ 
lined, were the blue-grey flat mountains... it was per¬ 
fect, the apotheosis of the Wonder of Work. (Map 
XI l!) 

illustration: Page 219. 


Sew volcano 


of the valley, actually missing the village, where the 
houses were breaking down under the burden of ash. 
No one was killed during all these eruptions. 

In the eighth month Paricutin gave birth to a new 
cone on its slopes, Zapicho, ‘the little chap’, a para¬ 
sitic cone which sealed itself up and died in January 
1944. A little later another vent, Jaqui, emitted a huge 
flow of lava which pushed down and against the 
adobe walls of the small town of San Juan de las 
Colchas - 'St John of the Bedspreads’ - leaving 
nothing visible but the facade ol the church. 

Paricutin is still active today, but has moderated its 
rate of growth. It has surrounded itself with a desert 
of ashes, killing the pines which gave the Tarascan 
Indians a livelihood in turpentine, and covering acres 
of their little white-walled enclosures. The death of 
the trees has caused erosion and deep careless gullies. 
Dust storms are frequent. (Map XI.) 

illustration: Plate 8. 


PARICUTIN, a young volcano in the state of 
Michoacdn, more than 200 miles west of Mexico 
City, has been filmed, photographed, visited, and ob¬ 
served as closely as a newborn child. 

On 20 February 1943 a peasant of the village of El 
Paricutin, in this neighbourhood of earthquakes and 
dead volcanoes, went out to till his field and found 
the soil une.xpectedly warm in his hand; a shallow de¬ 
pression had formed. He and his wife continued to 
hoc and dig, though the field was shaken by tremors 
and there were rumblings under the surface. In the 
afternoon wisps of smoke rose out of the depression. 
In the evening, the field steamed, roared, flamed, and 
belched black smoke. Jets of stones and cinders shot 
into the air. By nightfall a vent in the fields was 
heaving upwards and red hot rocks were flying over 
1,0(X) feet into the air. 

A cone began to build, and the country farther and 
farther around was slowly made sterile by the ashes. 
Eruptions were thirty or forty to the minute. Ashes 
covered the pine trees in a parody of snow; animals 
and people - poor Tarascan Indians - fled; and it 
was necessary to evacuate Paricutin village. The new 
mountain was 550 feet high within a week; in ten 
weeks this height was doubled. On 10 June there was 
a short lull, after which one side of the mountain now 
named Paricutin fell apart revealing the glowing in¬ 
terior. A huge dragon’s tongue of lava 100 feet high 
and a mile long licked and burned away the fertility 


La Sainte-Chapelle and Rue de la PaU 

PARIS is easier to feel than describe: it feels not 
so much the French capital as the emotional, aes¬ 
thetic and self-releasing, or self-discovering, capital 
of a Europe in which emphasis had shifted north¬ 
wards - north of the Pyrenees, and the Alps. 

Its position for that role has been exactly the right 
one, as the ancient cities of what is now Iraq filled 
their cultural role geographically in the fourth mil¬ 
lennium B.C.; as Knossos, then, even better, Athens, 
were exactly placed for a cultural world of the Aegean 
and the Eastern Mediterranean; and as Rome, the 
forerunner of Paris in this respect, was geographically 
so admirable for the world turning around the wider, 
but still limited, extent of the Mediterranean. Lon¬ 
don was too far north, well placed for a new era of 
global expansion, trade and power; a gigantic forag¬ 
ing termitary rather than the honey-bee’s hive of 
Paris. Without a rival geographically and historically, 
Paris lay exactly between past and future, old and 
new, Rome and London, Spain and Scandinavia, the 
New World in front, across the Atlantic, and the 
immense world behind stretching to the east, to Mos¬ 
cow, and eventually to Tokyo. In Japan they have 
published colour books on Picasso and Braque. 
Henry James from New York and New England, in 
one of his essays, describes a breakfast with Ivan 
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banks of the Seine. 

There had been an era from the time of Poussin 
and Claude to the time of Landor and Browning, 
when artists and writers converged automatically on 
Rome (or Florence). Art schools in England and else¬ 
where still have their Rome Scholarships; but Paris 
has now ruled in this alone for the best part of a cen¬ 
tury. It is safe to say that artists have come to Paris¬ 
ian studios from every country which has artists at 
all. Picasso or Juan Gris or Miro from Spain, Kan¬ 
dinsky or Chagall from Russia, Kokoschka from 
Vienna, de Chirico from Italy, Brancusi from Ru¬ 
mania, not to name artists from China, Japan, New 
Zealand, Australia, the capitals of South America 
and Central America and North America, England 
and Ireland and Scandinavia, Greece, Syria, Egypt, 
India. And if Paris has brilliantly organized itself 
and subtly advertised itself as the aesthetic capital of 
the world, that is no more than profit shrewdly 
patting virtue on the back. Paris is nonetheless the 
city which all countries always require: in which visi¬ 
tors can realize themselves in the best of their char¬ 
acteristics. 

Explaining Paris is not easy, even in terms of posi¬ 
tion or history'. But there are explicative points of 
comparison with the nearest and greatest of its neigh¬ 
bours, the babylonian energetic and also ancient 
London. One of these is relation to the Thames 
compared with relation to the Seine. Londoners up to 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries enjoyed 
their Thames, it flowed through their lives and past 
their gardens, it bore them up as a pleasant water¬ 
way. They liked to have it painted. Now, in the main, 
properly barred and banked off, it is used only by a 
section of Londoners strictly on business, it is an in¬ 
convenience to be loftily bridged, altogether outside 
a daily or hourly consciousness. The Seine, smaller, 
made accessible, visible, belongs to Parisians en¬ 
tirely, and to all those temporary Parisians who 
come, as one says, to its banks. The lie de la Cite lies 
on the Seine like a boat, the historical and original 
centre, undefiled, bearing Notre-Dame and La 
Sainte-Chapelle; one point among scores where inti¬ 
macy with the Seine is natural and inevitable. In the 
heart of London, one really knowsand feels the Thames 
perhaps only upon one single confined and exclusive 
stretch - the Terrace of the House of Commons. 
Paris has grown, London has overgrown, like New 
York in immediate relation to the Hudson or Chi¬ 
cago to the lake. 


The geographical, international, cultural living- 
ness of this at the same time very French capital has 
survi\ed a great deal in two thousand years - from 
assaults by Norsemen to foreign occupation after the 
fall of Buonaparte, occupation by the Prussians in 
the Franco-Prussian War, and occupation by the 
Germans again from 1940 to 1944. So far - and no 
doubt for a long while to come - it is a city quite irre¬ 
pressible and inexpungible, unlikely yet to begin 
suffering the fate of Ur, Thebes, Knossos, Athens or 
Rome, Cholula or Chichen Itza; even if there are 
signs that New York, like Rome after Athens, is 
edging up as the next claimant. 

The French and the more-than-French qualities of 
Paris are intermixed. Everything in Paris is inte¬ 
grated into a whole - greatest things and smallest, 
glorious and beastly, new and ancient. Aesthetically 
London inclines to be a city of good taste and cau¬ 
tion: it hesitates equally before bad painting if it is 
bad enough, and good painting if it is good enough; 
it is careful now about posters, public typography, 
advertising in the Tube. Paris has no caution and all 
extremes: it offers the best painting or sculpture, 
though it may be the work of a Me.xican, a Spaniard, 
a Russian, an Englishman, or a Frenchman, it pro¬ 
vides the worst of Salon frippery and foolishness and 
academic salaciousness and grossness, which will 
certainly have been painted or can-ed by a French¬ 
man; posters are unabashed in riotous beastlifica- 
tion: advertisements along the glittering Metro pas¬ 
sages and platforms (in a stench the Londoner would 
never endure underground) combine incongruities in 
a fierce dream of unconscious but not uncalculated 
surrealism. Yet nothing appears ordinary, however 
ordinary it may be, however vulgar, familiar, trivial 
- from these advertisements to the tinkling songs of a 
chanleuse in the street, from the very smart woman 
in the Rue de la Paix and the Renoir girl all pink 
and plump to the horrifying wrinkled and wizened 
woman along the gutter, who lacks the false teeth 
which disguise English or American old age, and 
comes straight out of Villon, or the tough women, 
the thin women and the fat vegetables in Les Halles, 
the great market. In the midst of Les Halles there are 
restaurants in which, at any hour, you can eat ex¬ 
cellent Parisian meals. Near Covent Garden, at the 
wrong time, you might find gammon and chips, a 
bad cup of tea or a worse one of coflee in a chipped 

cup. 

Cemeteries, as in every country and city, have their 
revelations, whether in London’s Highgate Ome- 





tco. where Karl Marx and George Eliot lie close 
tocethcr for eternity, or in Pere-Lachaise, which 
kindly receised Oscar W ilde and the Epstein memor¬ 
ial which keeps him down. French cemeteries are 
monstrous. But cemeteries are also what you make 
of them, and so are headstones. The twin headstones 
from which hands emerge to clasp each other, un¬ 
divided in death, have that sprinkle of Parisian salt 
which has been applied to the Metro advertisements 
or even to academic nudes by Bouguereau (1825- 
1905), the famous, infamous and respected and 
popular contemporary of the obscure, chaste, un¬ 
respected and unpopular Cezanne; and Guy de 
Maupassant wrote a story of the young woman who 
found her lovers by kneeling as a widow in weeds 
alongside a new grave in Pere-Lachaise. 

Whatever one’s taste, the Louvre, the zinc top of 
the bistro. La Sainte-Chapelle, the Sorbonne, the 
quay or the back street, .African masks or Cycladean 
figures, clothes, food, wine, dancing, night-club, 
shopping or mere window-shopping, or sheer idle¬ 
ness, how is one to explain that existing for a while 
in this city can give one feelings of joy, a sense of 
communing with immortality and also, and at once, 
a poignancy for the fate of mortals? There are several 
answers - for one, that in France, and in Paris, 
enough of life is still individual and unconcealed, in 
the small workshop, along the river, on the streets 
and in the cafes; there is always a mixed and total 
human spectacle for eye, ear and nose and heart, 
from children in white for the First Communion to 
glaziers, with glass on their backs crying Vitriers? 
Viiriers? over the cobbles. For another, Paris admits, 
as other cities have ceased to admit, all human con¬ 
tradictions: it was a Belgian from Brussels, not a 
Frenchman from Paris, who invented the concept of 
the ‘average man’. Paris is not too influenced by per¬ 
fectionism, liking meanwhile, in everything, even 
now, a perfection of the skill of artisans, whether in 
making love or making clothes, the lightness of 
brioche or the proper smell of coffee. No city so well 
preserves and so abundantly supplies the basis for 
most extremes of appetite and enjoyment. No capital 
is less sloppy, or knows as well how to continue to 
be clear and precise without evasion or atrophy of 
the passions and emotions. Design and conscious¬ 
ness rather than prudence or balance express Paris. 
(Map II.) 

illustration: Page 409. 


Sear the Cote i’ermeille 

PERPIGN.AN, in the extreme south-east of 
France, is the capital of the Department of Py renees- 
Orientales, and from its medieval gates roads climb 
into the mountains and over from France into 
Spain - roads, and mule-tracks, and the invisible 
paths of smugglers, plotters and refugees. 

But it is not a mountain town; it stands on a great 
plain, the undulations of which are covered with 
vines and groves and vegetable gardens. Beyond, 
sheefi-pastures roll away to shimmering horizons. 
Wine and wool and oil come in from the plain to 
warehouses of the town, and cork from the high 
forests, and iron from the red mines. .Along the 
fringe of Perpignan, the river Tet winds off into the 
plain, and down to the sea-coast seven miles away - 
which is the Cote Vermeille, the N’ermdion Coast. 

People are alwaysstrolling along the broadavenues, 
or sitting under the awnings of the cai'«, contemplat¬ 
ing the pattern of black shadows across the cobbled 
squares. The pale-coloured houses, their wooden 
shutters and wrought-iron grilles, have a Spanish 
air, and inside the bigger houses and the old hotels 
there are tiled patios with tall green plants, and some¬ 
times a fountain. Indeed, Perpignan, with all this 
region, was long disputed between France and Spain. 
It was once part of the Kingdom of Navarre, and, 
what is more curious, it was, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the capital of the kingdom of 
Majorca. The old castle of the Majorcan kings, and 
the huge fortress surrounding it, stand above the 
town, martial and grim, though the Gothic cathedral 
competes to give the place a mystery and a grace that 
it would otherwise lack. Nearby, in a small, bare 
chapel, is a magnificent wooden Christ, of Spanish 
origin. The beautiful fourteenth-century Loge, built 
as a stock exchange and customs house, reflects the 
ancient commercial traditions of the town. 

If Perpignan is touched with the colour of Spain, 
it is nevertheless entirely French in spirit. Nothing 
could be more typical of the life of southern France 
than the Sunday walk the citizens take, dressed in 
their best, along the Promenade des Platanes, the 
most superb avenue of planes in France. They pause 
by the War Memorial, they gather in little groups and 
talk of hanests and vintages, taxes and festivals. In 
the evening, they gather in the great cafo, and though 
most of the waiters are Catalan - a remnant of the 
host of Republican refugees who streamed over the 
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Pyrenees during and after the Spanish civil war - the 
talk, the manners, the taste, arc French. 

Boys come round among the tables selling three 
things - olives, nuts and Paris. ‘Paris!’ they cry; 
‘Paris!’ and bring the latest newspaper from the capi¬ 
tal, and the brown men sitting in the dusk of this far 
southern town, between the mountains and the 
Mediterranean, reach out for their few francs’ worth 
of metropolitan life. (Map II.) 


Above the Tiber 

PERUGIA, overlooking the Tiber, well north of 
Rome, was an Etruscan stronghold before the Ro¬ 
mans imposed their rule on Italy; and it still has the 
remains of its Etruscan walls and gateways, and the 
tufa-cut tomb of the Volumnii, three miles away. 

The Tiber is 1,000 feet down below, Perugia is on 
a hill, on the top and along the spurs. There are great 
views all around; and the position speaks - quite 
truly - of defiance and independence, aggression and 
defence and conquest through a long period. The 
dark entrance gate of the Arco di Augusto, with a 
flanking tower left and right, rises from Etruscan 
masonry, heavy, strong and primitive, suggesting 
Mycenae (q.v.) or a jungle city of the Mayas; and for 
all Perugia’s palace and paintings and churches, the 
stepped alleys and the stone-gullied views to the plain 
and the wriggling battlements give away its history. 
Perugia was besieged and burned by the Romans. It 
lived, fought and bullied through years of medieval 
pride and self-sufficiency. Its families had their owm 
hill-top feuds (in which the black-blooded Baglioni 
were triumphant), e.xplaining the few turreted town 
houses which survive and which they built to protect 
themselves against each other. A Baglioni, in the end, 
was unwise enough to murder a papal legate, where¬ 
upon the natural son of Pope Paul III, Pierluigi 
Famese, captured Perugia and sacked it in 1534. 
Since then it has known French soldiers, Austrian 
soldiers, German soldiers, tourists from all countries 
and continents; and now students who come to its 
University for Foreigners in the eighteenth-century 
Palazzo Gallenga, to study Italian and listen to lec¬ 
tures on Italian culture. 

There are pictures to see, especially the frescoes by 
the city’s chief master Perugino, there are concerts to 


hear in the Opera House and the churches, there arc 
cafes and bars to visit in the main street which at dusk 
is closed to traffic so that the citizens can promenade 
at their pleasure. 

It was from Perugia that Mussolini in 1922 organ¬ 
ized his March on Rome. But that is not mentioned 
nowadays, the city now a little ostentatiously calling 
the long space outside the grim Palazzo del Popolo 
by the name of the socialist deputy murdered by the 
Fascists in 1924: it is the Piazza Matteotti. Perugia 
lives in its remoter past; and that certainly enjoins 
upon the visitor a journey down into the salley to 
the Etruscan necropolis and above all to the secretive 
underground tomb of the Volumnii, where the white 
figures recline on their stone boxes. (Map III.) 

illustration: Page 132. 


I'he Campi Flegrei 

THE PHLEGREAN FIELDS, or Campi 
Flegrei, form the most mysterious region of all Italy, 
and go farthest back to the kingdom of myth; though 
they are less than ten miles from the centre of Naples. 

The heart of them lies in the dilapidated maritime 
city of Pozzuoli, once the great Roman port of 
Puteoli where St Paul landed in Italy. Much of 
ancient Puteoli has slipped off into the sea or been 
submerged - several columns of the Temple of Nep¬ 
tune still rise out of the water - and volcanic action 
has doubtless changed the whole area very much in 
the last two or three thousand years. 

Perhaps the best way of getting an idea of the un¬ 
canny natural shapes of this desolate landscape would 
be to see them from the air. Behind and around 
Pozzuoli is a whole chain of extinct volcanoes: Gli 
Astroni, Monte Barbaro, Monte Nuovo and Lake 
Avemus. One of them. La Solfatara, is still mildly 
active - the ground is hot underfoot and sowds 
hollow and throws out constant jets of boiling 
steam from the pumice. This was the crater that 
Strabo called ‘Forum Vulcani’ - Vulcan’s Forum. 
More fantastic in legend is Lake Avemus, of w^h 
Virgil said his famous /ac/Vk descensus Averni. The 
lake is a couple of miles in circuit and its slopes are 
covered with vines and chestnut trees. It has ob¬ 
viously changed since the time when no bird could 
fly across it and live, a fact suggested to Virgil by the 
likeness of Avemus to avis, a bird. Once, so a theory 
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goes, the lake was surrounded by an impenetrable 
tangie of forest; and it was somewhere here that 
Aeneas plucked the golden bough which was to be 

his safe-conduct into hell. 

Aeneas entered the infernal regions by way of one 
of the grottos. It would be easier to believe the story 
now than when Virgil wrote the Aeneid. Today this 
region has the melancholy that the poem requires. In 
the reign of Virgil and Augustus it was a hive of 
activity that extended to the very lake itself. Agrippa 
constructed a great canal between Lake Avemus and 
Lake Lucrinus, thereby turning Lake Avemus itself 
into a harbour for shipping. Something of the quays 
and warehouses must have remained until the six¬ 
teenth century, when they were destroyed by the 
eruption that brought Monte Nuovo into existence. 

From the edge of Lake Avemus to Baia is about a 
mile. And Baia was the gayest and most fashionable 
seaside resort of the whole Roman empire. Today 
there is no more than a tiny village here - and a few 
ruins scattered over the narrow neck that joins the 
peninsula of Miseno to the mainland. In ancient 
times the villas must have stretched to the very foot 
of Miseno, for Bacoli, a mile beyond Baia, is the 
Roman Bauli, the ruins of which are largely under 
water. It was from Bauli that Nero directed opera¬ 
tions for drowning his mother in the Lucrine Lake. 
Tacitus has given a dramatic account of how she 
swam ashore, was killed by a centurion, and buried 
on the road to Miseno. 

As for Miseno itself, it is difficult to imagine the 
great Roman base that once existed here, with its 
three harbours - one of them was on the side of the 
modem Mare Morto. Beyond these low-lying tongues 
of land rises the solitary cape of the rock - a kind of 
Gibraltar floating in the sea. Here there has been 
little or no change since the Aeneid was written, and 
Virgil, who knew this coast intimately, selected the 
cape as the funeral mound of the Trojan Misenus, 
whom Aeneas buried after his visit to the Sibyl. 

AH that remains now is to take the road from the 
Mare Morto and visit the home of the Cumaean 
Sibyl, the priestess of Apollo, which was on the 
slight eminence between Lake Fusaro and Lake 
Licola. Here stood the Acropolis of Cumae. Forti¬ 
fications are faintly sketched across the ground, but 
the rest has gone like Troy. It was the Cumaeans who 
founded Pozzuoli and Naples and introduced the 
alphabet into Italy; and all their neighbours, except 
for the Etruscans, went to school with them. The 
Romans took over the Sibylline books from the 


Cumaeans and so the reverence for the Cumaean 
Sibyl spread over into the Middle Ages. In the 
Aeneid the details about the Sibyl’s grotto are vague 
and mysterious. It had a hundred e.xits and en¬ 
trances’ and ’a hundred voices’ emerged from it. 
There are many perforations and galleries on the 
Acropolis hill and one great cave is still called the 
Grotto of the Sibyl. But here we can speculate as we 
like. (Map 111.) 


Jacaranda Jloxcers 

PIETERMARITZBURG, the small capital of 
Natal in South Africa, lies among hills sixty miles 
north of the emptiness and shininess of Durban, 
which has smart hotels, friendly people and wonder¬ 
ful beaches, yet seems the kind of town visited only 
on the expense account of an export drive. 

Durban is not Africa: the drive to Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, which Natal calls Maritzburg, is Africa, de¬ 
cidedly - sixty miles of it, through the grass, across 
the rivers, past Zulu kraals, and the acres of pine¬ 
apples in the Valley of a Thousand Hills - a good re¬ 
turn for leaving the fine white wines of lunch in Dur¬ 
ban. Maritzburg is nothing much: simply a towm. 
Dutch-engendered, and mixed in population, with 
one of those memorials to Queen Victoria so scat¬ 
tered about the surface of the earth, over a wider 
area than statues of Augustus or photographic ikons 
of Stalin. But the people of Maritzburg are mad 
about flowers - flower-gardens, public gardens, rock- 
gardens, not to add the huge Botanical Gardens, of 
more than a hundred acres. Of all their flowers the 
most splendid adorn two flowering trees: the scarlet 
Flamboyant and the bright blue Jacaranda. There 
are certain days in December when the Jacaranda 
starts to shed its blossoms. ’They lie in Maritzburg in 
a soft blue circle under the tree - the whole tree seems 
to throw its blue image into a lake; but it is not a lake, 
it is a lawn or a pavement. 

Everywhere, to match, there are the birds of Natal. 
Egrets in their hundreds, like summer snowdrops; 
weaver-birds; scarlet-winged lories; herons - swarms 
of birds, and swarms of butterflies. The blaze of 
colour is kept in the girls’ dresses and even on the 
Maritzburg race-course; for the South African racing 
silks must be the gayest in the world. (Map VIII.) 
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The Leaning Tower 

PISA, in northern Italy, was a Greek colony, an 
Etruscan city, and a Roman settlement. Charlemagne 
came here, and on the bank of the Amo founded St 
Paul’s Church {S. Paolo a ripa d'Arno, blitzed during 
the war). The city repaid him by a steady allegiance 
to the Imperial cause, which made it one of the most 
important Ghibelline cities of North Italy, and at last 
destroyed it. 

It grew to maritime greatness on the trade of the 
Levant, but was squeezed out of independent exis¬ 
tence between Genoa and Florence. Its last moment 
of glory was in the Turkish wars, from which the 
Knights of St Stephen brought back trophies to adorn 
the Chiesa del Cavalieri which Vasari designed for 
them in 1594. 

About 1063, Buschetto designed for the city its 
Cathedral; still Romanesque in pattern, but bigger 
and better. Lombard and Byzantine art have left their 
mark on it; the great pillars of porphyry have been 
brought from far by a proud maritime republic; the 
inside of the dome has mosaics in the tradition of 
Verona. For two hundred years the Pisans went on 
adding to it; bronze doors by Bonanno, sculpture, 
frescoes. And then it must have a Baptistery, a Bell 
Tower (both separate from the Cathedral building) 
and a cemetery, a Campo Santo. This Bell Tower is 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

We come to it with an inevitable prejudice against 
the dusty models which droop in antique shops or on 
the mantelpieces of seaside boarding-houses; we are 
surprised to find it part of a gigantic marble set-piece. 
Marble never looks happy outside the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but here it is the local stone, as much at home 
as granite in Aberdeen. The Cathedral, in rose-and- 
green and black-and-cream marble, stands with 
attendant Baptistery and Campanile among wide 
lawns. The Baptistery is a circular building, rather 
more ornate than the Cathedral, with christening- 
cake finials above its round-arched colonnade. As for 
the Campanile, the Bell Tower, it began to settle side¬ 
ways under its first architect, the same Bonanno who 
designed the bronze doors of the Cathedral. He left 
it uncompleted, and at last it was finished (almost 
two centuries later) by Tommaso Pisano in 1350; he 
decided to let it lean, and he adjusted the proportions 
accordingly. On the spot, you accept the Leaning 
Tower. For there is something inhuman, un-Italian, 
about the isolated beauty of this Cathedral group, so 


graceful, so fresh, so clean; you sometimes long for 
the houses to crowd in from the city, and the idio¬ 
syncrasy of the Leaning Tower reconciles you to the 
whole. 

A great catastrophe of the Second World War was 
the damage to the cloistered C^ampo Santo, which en¬ 
closed the fifty-three shiploads of holy soil from Cal¬ 
vary. On its walls some of the finest fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century artists of Italy had painted the whole 
schema of Christendom: scenes from the Old and 
New Testaments, the Last Judgement, Heaven and 
Hell. On 27 July 1944 a stray shell hit the roof, start¬ 
ing a fire which, with savage irony, broke out im¬ 
mediately above Benozzo Gozzoli’s picture of fire and 
brimstone raining down on Sodom. Noah’s vintage 
was bleached and blistered; the plaster fell from the 
Tables of the Law. Yet an almost miraculous work of 
restoration has been achieved. 

This is the city of Galileo (though he neither threw 
things from the Leaning Tower to watch what hap¬ 
pened, nor observed the pendulum swing of the 
Cathedral Lamp which bears his name: it was put 
there seven years too late). This is the city of the great 
sculptors, Niccola Pisano and others who bear its 
name. The city where St Thomas Aquinas preached; 
which Dante hated for its cruelty to Ugolino, im¬ 
mured with his sons in the Tower of Famine. (Map 
III.) 

illustration: Page 131. 


Landscape by Patinir 

PLITVICE, in Croatia, not far from the railway 
line joining Zagreb to Split, is one of those Yugoslav 
beauty spots still altogether beautiful, isolated and 
unspoiled; different altogether from Lake Bled and 
its surrounding hotels of Balkan Tudor. 

Here in the limestone mountains are about twenty 
lakes, fed by a river and underground springs, which 
cascade one into the other from different levels. 
Owing to a solution of copper phosphate in the water 
the lakes are the colour of jade and of a brilliant 
translucency. The waterfalls vary in height from a 
yard to several hundred feet: the lakes are sur¬ 
rounded by gently sloping hills covered with beech 
and larch trees and every variety of wild flower. 
Cool, sequestered pathways link one lake to the next 
in an irregular pattern. The central lake can be 
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crossed by a huge ferry-boat somewhat resembling a 
Polynesian raft, which the passengers are expected to 
row themselves: otherwise there is no way across the 
chain of lakes until one reaches the eastern end of 
them, where a maze of little pathways intersect the 
cascades, which seem arranged with all the formality 
of a Japanese garden. 

In a spray-filled dingle at the bottom of the high¬ 
est cascade is one of Plitvice’s only concessions to 
absolute tourism: a gipsy, who makes delicious and 
inexpensive Turkish coffee on a liny brazier of char¬ 
coal. Nearby are stalactite caves of some beauty. The 
rock, here as well as round the lakes, and occasionally 
in the lakes, breaking their jade surface, is a whitish 
grey worn into weird shapes until the scene seems a 
landscape by Patinir: grey rock, green water, wilder¬ 
ness, remoteness - everything e.xcept a haloed St 
Jerome in the desert with his lion. 

The deep lakes arc even colder than they look, 
since the underground springs which feed them are 
never reached by the sun. Owing to these chill and 
underground currents, bathing is forbidden e.xcept 
in the central lake, where the owner of the Polynesian 
raft might conceivably be able to save one’s life. 

The Plitvice lakes stay in the mind like the frag¬ 
ment of some archetypal dream. (Map V.) 

illustration: Page 225. 


'Queer old narroic-sireeied place' 

POLPERRO, an English magnet for tourists in 
South Cornwall, at one time solely and simply a fish¬ 
ing village and a small port, then increasingly famous 
as a centre of the picturesque. 

A brook tumbles down a deep, narrow coombe, 
built up on either side. The coombe widens, and the 
brook emerges from a canyon of cottages and joins 
the sea in a small harbour, odoriferous, noisy with sea 
gulls and surrounded by brown and white walls and 
grey roofs, and lady artists on camp stools. The popu¬ 
larity of Polperro has been an outcome of romantic 
tastes a hundred and fifty to a hundred years ago. 
Soon after 1800, the landscape painter Joseph Faring- 
ton made drawings of Polperro, which became known 
through engravings. Artists in search of the wild, the 
rocky, the picturesque, followed him to the village, 
which in those days was accessible only by the steepest 
lanes; and the huddled, wrinkled visage of Polperro 


appeared more and more frequently in Royal Aca¬ 
demy exhibitions (where it is still frequent). The poet 
Tennyson came to Polperro in 1848 on the prowl for 
legends of King Arthur. The Polperro doctor found 
his personal appearance ‘not prepossessing’, he had 
‘a slouch in his gait’, and was ‘rather slovenly in his 
dress’. The poetry he displayed was ‘prolix and 
modem’. Tennyson, however, admired ‘the wildness 
of our scenery, and deprecated the breaking in ot 
improvements, as they are term’d’; and in his own 
journal recorded that Polperro was (as it still seems, 
in spite of antique shops and a commercialization 
of its romance) ‘a queer old narrow-streeled place’. 

In the eighteenth century Polperro had been poor 
and out-of-the-world, a cluster of thatched hovels, 
whose people had never seen an umbrella (a Polperro 
innkeeper in the smuggling trade acquired an um¬ 
brella from a Guernsey merchant: ‘It was, I think, of 
a crimson colour’, the Doctor wTote, ‘and as it 
pass’d thro’ the street, all the people were seen gazing 
from the doors, uttering their comments on the pride 
of the user’). Being unable to afford tea, they were 
puzzled by the spout of a tea kettle washed ashore, 
the ‘wisest among them’ thinking it ‘the bowl of some 
strange sort of tobacco pipe’. By the mid-twentieth 
century Polperro has become self-conscious, popular, 
crowded, though it retains its charm, and the rich 
wilderness of cliffs on either side (cliffs of blackthorn, 
primroses, bluebells and foxgloves) is little impaired. 
On the whole, its features in a century and a half have 
not been very powerfully depicted, save by the great 
Austrian artist Oskar Kokoschka, who found him¬ 
self in Polperro during the Second World War. One 
of his Polperro paintings is now in the Tate Gallery in 
London. (Map 1.) 


Out of the lava 

POMPEII, in Italy, lies in the neighbourhood of 
Naples, under the south-eastern side of the still 
treacherous volcano of Vesuvius (q.v.), which caused 
its ruin nearly nineteen hundred years ago. 

It was a fashionable pleasure resort and a busy har¬ 
bour when, in a.d. 63, the long-quiescent Vesuvius 
gave warning of its continued life by causing a series 
of severe earthquakes throughout the area. Sixteen 
years later occurred the famous catastrophe des¬ 
cribed by Pliny in two of his letters to Tacitus. For 
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three days the ashes and pumice-stone poured down, 
until the city was buried to a depth of twenty feet. 
Many of those who attempted to flee from Pompeii 
lost themselves in the darkness and were overcome by 
poisonous fumes, and at least ten per cent of the 
population died. 

A first visit to the excavations may appear some¬ 
what dull, for most valuable objects have been re¬ 
moved to the Museum at Naples, while the streets 
stretch for miles between the blank outer walls of the 
houses, just high enough to prevent an extensive 
view. Seven temples, seven thousand houses and 
shops, two theatres, three public baths and one 
amphitheatre have been excavated, but there is still 
much work to be done. 

The point about Pompeii is that in it the Past lives 
again, secular, unheroic, frequently licentious, and 
without the least haze of sentiment, as if (allowing 
for certain differences) Bournemouth, England, or 
Miami, Florida, had suddenly been overwhelmed and 
then once more unveiled. Other ruins can be occasion¬ 
ally macabre: this is one of the very few that genera¬ 
tions of British ladies have found positively em¬ 
barrassing-a subject, one would think, for the ironic 
treatment of an E. M. Forster novel. In the newly 
excavated district you can see political slogans and 
advertisements on the walls you pass; here are the re¬ 
constructed gardens of the house of Lorinus Tibur- 
tinus, the underground chamber of Cryptoporticus 
and the fragile decorations in Menander’s dwelling. 

The most celebrated house of all is that of the 
Vettii in the main area with its frescoes of chariot 
races, grape festivals and cupids, not to speak of the 
charades in one of the bedrooms. From the north¬ 
west gate of the city a road lined with tombs leads to 
the Villa of Mysteries, whose walls portray some 
enchanting but obscure Dionysian rite. (Map III.) 

illustration: Page 71. 


When I was in Poona' 

POONA, seventy-five miles inland, and up, from 
Bombay, gave rise to ‘When I was in Poona...’, that 
music-hall joke suggesting to the English all that was 
stuffiest and dreariest about their rule in India. 

This large town has still a military look. It was a 
military centre before the English came, when it was 
the capital of the Mahrattas who broke the power of 
the Moguls. Then the English built their barracks and 


military hospitals, an enormous ordnance factory, 
thousands of bungalows, comfortable clubs and a 
race-course; and the garrison church, which is full of 
memorials to officers and men killed in action and to 
officers killed on tiger hunts. 

Lately the town has had a lively, politically minded 
student body; and since partition it has expanded 
considerably as a centre of education, with a new 
university. It is a place, too, of modem pilgrimage, 
for here Gandhi was imprisoned during the Second 
World War, in the Aga KJian’s Palace; and here his 
beloved wife died, in a room where bulbuls nested in 
the ornate glass chandelier. 

The climate is a good one, a welcome relief from 
Bombay, down on the coast. Inland again from 
Poona corkscrewing roads climb up the Western 
Ghats; the old ruined forts of the Mahratta power, 
where Arthur Wellesley fought one of his most bril¬ 
liant campaigns, grow out of the tops of bare hills of 
red earth; and the slopes are forested. At 4,000 feet 
in these hills one comes to Mahableshwar, hill-station 
both for Poona and Bombay, a quiet pleasant little 
place: shady, cool, with a stone-floored club and a 
golf course. There are good walks, with dramatic 
views down the sheer sides into the surrounding val¬ 
leys. Sambhur deer can be shot; and the excellent 
cobblers in the town will make soft sambhur skin 
shoes in a matter of hours. 

In the city of Poona, too, the craftsmanship is 
good. The tailors, jewellers, leather-workers are 
quick and efficient; they design well. Horse-racing in 
this part of India is divided between Bombay and 
Poona. The Poona race-course is particularly attrac¬ 
tive. A great deal of trouble is taken with the flowers - 
marigolds, dahlias, roses in great banks; and the saris 
of the women are far more lovely and graceful than 
anything that was ever seen at Ascot. 

As in most parts of India, Poona has forts and 
temples, though no big ones; and Buddhist cayc- 
temples just outside the town. But not least touching 
of the memorials are those in the British churches 
and graveyards to the servants of the Raj who died 
so easily and young during the last century. (Map IX.) 


An oracle mountain 

POP A is a volcanic mountain nearly five thousand 
feet high, rising abruptly from a plain cultivated with 
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cotton and sesame, about twenty miles south-east of 
the ruins of Pagan (q.v.) in Burma. This high cone, its 
isolation, and its mile-wide crater, made it sa'm the 

haunt of supernatural beings. 

The two spirits thought to dwell there, known as 
the Mahagiri. or Great Mountain Spirits, were 
regularly consulted by the Burmese kings. The Bur¬ 
mese history written in 1829, the Hmimnan Yazamn 
or Glass Palace Chronicle, gives the story of Mount 
Popa. The king of Tagaung heard of a blacksmith 
Tin De, a Hercules of a man who wrenched a tusk 
from a wild elephant. Afraid of such strength and 
believing Tin De more than a smith, the king ordered 
his arrest. Tin De fled into the jungle. The king 
then married his sister, telling her he could make Tin 
De governor of a province if she w ould send for him; 
which she did, whereupon the king tied Tin De to a 
saga tree and burnt him to death as a witch, the queen 
throwing herself into the fire, e.vclaiming that she 
was to blame for her brother’s fate. 

The s:iga tree now became haunted. Every animal 
which stood in the shade of the tree died; and there 
was nothing for it but to dig the tree up and float it 
away down the Irrawaddy. It came ashore at Pagan, 
where it was car\'ed with images of Tin De and his 
sister, and duly enshrined on Mount Popa. The two 
spirits ceased to be malign and made themselves 
guardians of Burma. Till about a hundred years ago 
kings went in procession to the mountain, and con¬ 
sulted the spirits through female mediums, who 
danced to special music, fell in a trance and gave 
oracular responses in another voice. The Mahagiri of 
Mount Popa were no doubt old native deities of that 
paganism which the doctrines of Buddha had dis¬ 
placed. (Map IX.) 


Gate to the plain 

PORTA WESTFALICA, the ‘Gate of West¬ 
phalia’, is a defile, if that is not too sharp a word, at 
the end of the wooded Wiehen Hills in north-western 
Germany. 

Take a train from Osnabrilck eastward towards 
Hanover; a time comes when it slips between two 
steep hills, dramatic not so much for their own 
height as for the flatness of the country immediately 
before and then beyond. You wonder at this natural 


gateway, wonder at the pompous, enormous and 
obviously nineteenth-century monument which 
stands out of the wooded hill beyond the river, you 
faintly ask yourself where you are; within a few 
minutes the train slides to rest at Minden, and 
memories begin to move; the Seven Years War, the 
battle of Minden in 1759 between English and Hano¬ 
verian troops and the French, and the celebrating ol 
Minden Day by British regiments. 

The wide river one has skirted is the W'eser making 
a placid way through the Gates to the plain, and Min¬ 
den, and ultimately to Bremen and the North Sea. 
The victim of the huge Denkmal turns out to be the 
Emperor William 1, conqueror in the Franco- 
Prussian War; and the hill is the W'ittekindsberg, 
whereon the hero Wideskind, leader of the pagan 
Sa.xons, was supposed to have submitted in 785 to 
the baptism enjoined upon him by Charlemagne. 
Either post of the gateway has its weight to bear. 
The other hill, the Jakobsberg, appropriately sup¬ 
ports a column to William’s minister and the maker 
of modem Germany as it was, Bismarck. 

It is a pleasant area round about, a world of woods, 
valleys, small towns, small baroque houses, not a 
great deal disturbed by the outside delirium. (Map 
VI.) 


The silver citi/ 

P 0 T 0 SI, the ‘imperial city’, and one of the loftiest 
cities of the world, is perched at an altitude of 
13,340 feet on the desolate, colourless tableland of 
Bolivia. There is no vegetation in these regions; and it 
is a cold and uninviting town, for ail its fame. 

Greed brought the Spaniards here, and, in spite of 
the beauty of the colonial architecture (there are 
some fifty churches, convents and monasteries, and 
many elegant houses with embossed coats of arms 
over their doorways), Potosi today still has a hard, 
metallic quality, fitted to the rapacity which gave it 
birth and the silver which sustained it for nearly 
three centuries. The silver was extracted from a huge, 
triangular, reddish-brown mountain - the Cerro 
Rico, or Rich Mount - which stands over the city. 
So great was the fame of Potosi that by the early years 
of the seventeenth century its population had risen 
to 150,(XX). Everything had to be imported for this 
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extravagant and unruly community; food, clothing, 


wood, furniture, all the household commodities - 
everything, that is to say, except silver dishes and 
ornaments. As early as the seventeenth century it was 
said that the bars of silver which had been obtained 
from the Cerro were sufficient to make a bridge from 
Potosi to Spain. Charles V celebrated his good for¬ 
tune with the lines: ‘I am rich Potosi. treasure of the 
world. I am the king of mountains, and the en \7 of 
kings.’ 

Then the lodes began to deteriorate; competition 
came from the newer silver-mines of Mexico and 
Peru; and at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Potosi was a deserted town. More recently, the world 
demand for tin - a metal which the Spaniards ig¬ 
nored - has brought a moderate prosperity once 
again, but the population is now no more than 40,000. 
There are too many churches today, and so some of 
them have been adapted to lay use; one is a skating- 
rink. The Mint (built in 1572) stands near the cathe¬ 
dral to remind one of the fabulous wealth that poured 
from these remote and forbidding altitudes to the 
Court of Madrid. In this massive structure - the Casa 
de Moneda - all the silver from the Cerro was 
checked, melted into ingots and stored until a share 
of one fifth had been deducted as a tax payable to the 
King of Spain. It is not surprising that Charles V 
should have bestowed upon Potosi the escutcheon of 
the Catholic Monarchs. (Map XII.) 


Palace of Have-no-Carc 

POTSDAM, eighteen miles south of Berlin, is the 
Versailles of Prussia, in effect the creation of Freder¬ 
ick the Great, though some of the later imperial 
accretions are not so fortunate. 

One goes there less for the quiet town, or the Garri¬ 
son Church, where the Great Man was buried in de¬ 
fiance of his wishes, and where Napoleon bowed be¬ 
fore him in reverence, than for Sanssouci, the palace, 
the park and the gardens. The long low summer pal¬ 
ace, built between 1745 and 1747, spreads on the top¬ 
most of half a dozen terraces, which are arranged 
with a light and delicate formality. Sunlit scalloped 
steps, wide then diminishing at the first terrace, wide 
then diminishing again at the second terrace and so 
on, convey one some sixty feet up to the palace, with 


promptings of delight and ease; the more delightful 
when the Great Fountain jets down below, sending 
the water far higher than the palace itself. 

‘Sans Souci’ - without care - is a just description. 
This summer palace is not too pompous or too large. 
Frederick, the story goes, indicated where he wished 
to be buried with his pet dog on the upper terrace, 
remarking in the French he habitually spoke Quand 
je serai la, je serai sans souci. But the palace was also 
built for a worldly as well as other-worldly absence 
of care. Here Frederick could write and read, and 
argue with his guest Voltaire, play the spinet and the 
flute, or examine the pictures hung in the special gal¬ 
lery alongside. His architect, G.VV. von Knobelsdorf, 
served him well in the gaiety of this ‘Friderican 
rococo’, the graceful mirrors, the gilded leaves and 
flowers on the walls, light-filled room. Taking advan¬ 
tage of a hill, his palace looks down over the terraces 
and past the fountain to the Havel, three-quarters of 
a mile away. 

Below the terraces and at right angles to them a 
straight avenue leads on through the park to the New 
Palace, a mile away, which was built for Frederick 
between 1763 and 1769. Other fancies in the park in¬ 
clude Frederick’s Tea House among the trees, a piece 
of chinoiserie for which Frederick sketched the plans 
and which was realized a few years after the Palace 
itself, between 1754 and 1756. It is gently bizarre, a 
round building surmounted by a plump hatted ‘Chin¬ 
ese’ figure holding a sunshade. Pillars like palm trees 
with overlapping tongues of bark uphold porticoes 
left and right. ‘Chinese’ figures in sandstone drink 
tea, as they should in a tea house, and make music, as 
they should in a park without care, sitting round the 
pillars and standing below the eaves. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Page 408. 


Seal islands of the north 

THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS in theBeringSea, 
between America and Asia, are named after Gera¬ 
sim Pribilof, a mate in the service of a Russian sMling 
and wild-fowling company based on Unalaska m the 
Aleutian Islands. He discovered St George, the 
southernmost of the group in 1786, and named it 
after his ship; but so foggy is the climate of these vo- 
canic islands, the most isolated in the Bering 
that the larger island of St Paul, twenty-seven miles 
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north-west, w'as not sa'n until the following year, 
from St George - on St Peter and St Paul s Day. 
These two islands, and the two satellites ot St Paul, 
Otter and Walrus Islands, lie about ISO miles north 
of the Aleutian chain and the same distance west of 
the mainland of Alaska. 

On the Pribilofs, the Russians found the main 
breeding-ground of the valuable Alaska fur-seal, 
Callorhinus Alascamis, whose present population is 
approximately a million and a half, excluding the 
two-year-olds and three-year-olds, which stay at sea. 
This animal was quickly exploited by the Russians, 
who established communities of Aleuts on both 
islands to gather the annual fur-har\est. The fur- 
seal bull is adult, though not always fully grown, at 
about seven years, and the cow at four or live, and 
the species is polygamous, the bulls, highly aggres¬ 
sive and mindful of territory, holding for two or three 
months (during which they live ashore on stored fat 
without drinking, feeding or e.xcreting) harems of up 
to a hundred cows. These come ashore, calve, and 
mate within a period of about a fortnight, after w hich 
they suckle their young for about three months, 
making regular e.xcursions to sea, during which their 
pups fend for themselves in or near the harem terri¬ 
tory. 

Some beaches hold a thousand territories or more, 
and provide, with sight, sound and smell, an unique 
experience for the obsener, the seals crowding the 
shore like a football crowd on the touch-line and in 
the pavilions. 

The classic account of the Pribilof seals is that of 
Henry W. Elliott, a clerk in the United States Treas¬ 
ury who, in 1872 and 1873 was commissioned by his 
Department to investigate the islands, their resources, 
inhabitants, seals and other native animals. Elliott's 
famous Report on the Prybilov Group, or Seal Islands, 
of Alaska must be the only Government document 
printed sideways, with no page-numbers; for he was 
a Sunday artist of some skill, who enlivened his ac¬ 
count with copious horizontal landscapes of the is¬ 
lands, showing the harems, the slaughter, in parti¬ 
cular - and the mist sweeping in from the Bering Sea. 
This book went into several editions, and was the 
inspiration of Rudyard Kipling’s story ‘The White 
Seal’, in The Jungle Book. Kipling himself never went 
near the islands, though The Jungle Book was written 
during his years in Vermont. 

America acquired the islands with Alaska in 1867, 
and American exploitation of the seal-harvest was at 
first too severe. By the end of the nineteenth century 


the population was seriously reduced. In 1911 Eng¬ 
land, Russia, Japan and the U.S.A. signed the North 
Pacific Scaling Convention to regularize the killings. 
Since then the change in attitude towards the con¬ 
servation of natural resources in North America, 
which has been such a phenomenon of the last quar¬ 
ter-century, has altogether changed the situation; 
the islands are now entirely administered by the U.S. 
Fish and WildlifeService,and byjudicious husbandry, 
the total population, and the consequent crop of 
four-year-old bulls, have gradually been restored, 
until in 1941, the crop reached the figure taken 
in the great years of the eighteen-eighties. In 1941, 
95,013 skins were exported, fifteen per cent (by inter¬ 
national agreement) to Canada, and the rest to 
U.S.A. The crops now fluctuate normally between 
80,000 and 100,000, while the total population ap¬ 
pears to be stable; possibly it is as much as the carry¬ 
ing capacity of the Bering Sea will allow, though 
recent work on reducing mortality among pups may 
increase numbers still more. 

To land and live for a while on the Pribilofs and 
meet the seals is a strange experience. The islands are 
windswept, treeless, hilly expanses of basalt and lava- 
sand, for most of the year misty and foggy. But in 
summer, when the sun breaks through, it illuminates 
swards of the beautiful flowers for which the islands 
are famous. As far as the eye can see there are car¬ 
pets of deep blue lupins, bordered by the yellow 
Aleutian poppy. Among these live local races of 
birds, including a rare sandpiper and a rare rose- 
finch. Many wind-drifted migrants also visit the is¬ 
lands, which are the only place in the U.S.A. where 
several Siberian birds have been seen. Upon the cliffs 
of basalt and tuff breeds a remarkable community 
of sea-birds. The North Pacific is the evolutionary 
home of the auk family, and eight species nest on the 
islands, ranging from the tiny least auklet to the big 
tufted puffin. The red-legged kittiwakc, which nests 
commonly on both St Paul and St George, breeds 
only in two other known places in the world, and the 
islands are a headquarters for a peculiar species of 
the Bering Sea, the red-faced cormorant, and for the 
Pacific fulmar. Arctic foxes are common in the in¬ 
terior of both islands, and Steller’s Sea-lion breeds on 
some of the beaches; though the walrus, magnificently 
and bizarrely pictured by Elliott in his report, now 
visits the Pribilofs only rarely. 

Today St Paul has an air-strip and a regular com¬ 
mercial weekly service, and both islands are supplied 
by vessels of the Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
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human settlements enjoy modem houses and com¬ 


forts, and the Aleut natives keep up their numbers, and 
presene their orthodox religion, and social habits. 
A team of biologists is engaged in a programme of 
research on the ecology of the fur-seals. These belong 
by concession to the St Louis Company, but killings 
are strictly supendsed by the resident staff of the 
Fish and Wildlife Sendee. (Map X.) 


Spanish Colonial 

PUEBLA lies sixty-five miles south-east of Mexico 
City. Its full name was Puebla de los Angeles, the 
City of the Angels, since the Spanish monk charged 
with finding a site for the town was guided here by 
angels in a vision. 

Since this is one of the few cities in Mexico created 
entirely by the Spaniards, there are no remains of 
Aztec temples, and the whole atmosphere is Spanish 
Colonial. Here you have a prosperous, sophisticated 
place, with a fine university; and also a ring of busi¬ 
ness men who are trying to ruin the exquisiteness of 
Puebla by imitating the next-door neighbour and 
building skyscrapers. Like all Spanish Colonial 
towns, Puebla begins with a large central plaza, or 
Alameda, and round it is a network of straight 
streets, luxuriantly faced with polychrome tiles, or 
azulejos. The making of azulejos spread from Moroc¬ 
co to Spain, and thence to New Spain - and par¬ 
ticularly to Puebla. But whereas in Spain azulejos 
were rarely used outside buildings, in Puebla every¬ 
thing, including the great dome of the Cathedral, is 
encrusted with them. Some of the churches are like 
brilliant jewels. The Cathedral itself is a severe build¬ 
ing, as one would expect from the architect of the 
Escorial, Herrera; but its twin towers are of fantastic 
height - the highest church towers in the world. Near 
the Cathedral is the Casa Alfenique, shining brilliant 
white, a unique piece of encrusted rococo archi¬ 
tecture; Alfenique means sugar icing; the house was 
built in the late eighteenth century by an elderly man 
for a young beauty who said she would only marry 
him if he built her a sugar-cake home. 

A strange thing in Puebla is the ‘secret convent’ of 
Santa Monica. When President Juarez closed down 
the convents and monasteries in the 1860s the nuns 
of Santa Monica built a facade of houses in front of 


their convent and continued as before. It was not 
until 1934, during the strongly anti-clerical period, 
that a Federal agent discovered the convent and 

the nuns were expelled with twenty-four hours’ 
notice. 

At time of carnival the girls of Puebla wear a 
special dress of Chinese style, covered with coloured 
sequins. This is called the ‘China-Poblana’, after a 
Chinese woman who died in Puebla in 1695, and 
whose bones rest in the Jesuit church. She was a 
Chinese princess captured and sold into slavery, who 
became a slave in Puebla, introduced her native 
style of dress there, and later took the veil, becoming 
famous for her good works. She is perhaps the most 
loved figure in the whole of Puebla’s history. (Map 
XL) 


Kanos de Darwin 

PUNTA DEL ESTE, a crowded settlement of 
hotels and chalets on a narrow headland at the mouth 
of the River Plate, in Uruguay, not far from the 
Spanish colonial town of Maldonado. It has lately 
become one of the most fashionable playgrounds of 
South America. Here, between siestas and cocktails, 
wealthy holiday-makers bathe in the South Atlantic 
off long wide stretches of sand. 

Long ago Punta del Este - ‘East Point’ - had other 
visitors. Ship after ship was wrecked along the Mal¬ 
donado bulge when sailing in and out of the River 
Plate, and as recently as 1874 H.M.S. Cracker threat¬ 
ened to fire on the local inhabitants for tying lights 
to cows’ horns and luring vessels ashore. Hazards or 
no, the bay of Maldonado was also a convenient 
haven. Here in 1833 H.M.S. Beagle anchored, with 
Charles Darwin on board, at the beginning of his 
famous voyage round the world; and here the writer 
of this note was asked by the keeper of a restaurant 
if he had ever seen the ranas de Darwin. He had not; 
and the restaurateur showed them to him among the 
sand dunes in the midday sun - they were not, m 
fact, frogs, but toads. Ten weeks ashore at Maldo¬ 
nado, Darwin had investigated the fauna of these 
shifting dunes, setting mouse-traps for his small spwi- 
mens; and he found a species of toad ‘most sin^ ^ 
from iU colour’. If, Darwin wrote, ‘we imagme, ^t, 
that it had been steeped in the blackest ink, and en. 
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when dry, allowed to crawl over a board, freshly 
painted with the brightest vermilion, so as to colour 
the soles of its feet and parts of its stomach, a good 
idea of its appearance will be gained. Surely it ought 
to have been called Duiboliciis, for it was a lit toad to 
preach in the ear of Eve’. Surprised at these toads 
crawling over the dry sand in the heat of the day. 
Darwin carried one of them to a pool of water, for a 
treat - ‘not only was the little animal unable to swim, 
but 1 think without help it would soon have drowned’. 

Danvin would no longer recognize the Maldonado 
coast line, which has been planted with maritime 
pines in a mile-wide belt. Holiday houses have been 
built in the pine-woods, film stars from all over the 
world come to Punta del Este every January for the 
annual film-festival, and white yachts sail where in 
1806 British warships and transports waited for re¬ 
inforcements before attacking Montevideo. British 
soldiers then sacked Maldonado, rounded up cattle 
and slaughtered them on the narrow headland. 

Punta del Este is still not free of international dis¬ 
putes. Most of the rich holiday-makers to the Uru¬ 
guayan Riviera come across the River Plate from 
Buenos Aires; when there is friction between the gov¬ 
ernments of Uruguay and Argentina (as there was 
in 1952-1953), Argentina imposes travel restrictions 
as a political weapon, and Punta del Este suffers. 
(Map XII.) 


Juggernaut's town 

PURI, with the temple of Juggernaut, is the famous 
town of pilgrimage in the Indian province of Orissa, 
on the Bay of Bengal. Here live more than forty 
thousand people, but at festival time in June and July, 
five thousand lodging-houses allow for a huge con¬ 
course of pilgrims. 

Our word Juggernaut is a corruption of Jagannath, 
a Sanskrit title of Vishnu which means ‘Lord of the 
Universe’. The image of Vishnu is worshipped at Puri 
in the main temple which has 120 shrines, a high sur¬ 
rounding wall and four imposing gateways; after 
which it is surprising to discover that the image is no 
more than a large block of wood with a crudely 
daubed black face. A story gives the reason - that the 
divine architect who was carving it told the God 
Brahma that he should be left to finish the work in 


secret. Brahma disobeyed and peeped, and the carver 

abandoned his work in disgust. 

In the festival the image is taken from the main 
temple and placed in a huge wooden chariot, forty- 
five feet high and thirty-five feet square, with sixteen 
wheels each eight feet in diameter. This chariot is 
dragged by devotees to the Summer Temple at the far 
end of a broad street, where Jagannath is allowed to 
misbehave with one of the divine dancing-girls. It was 
at this fc.stival that fanatics were supposed to immo¬ 
late themselves beneath the huge wheels of the car, an 
alarming talc, still believed, although long ago shown 
to be fictitious. The Lord of the Universe at Puri is a 
tolerant and all-too-human deity, unlikely ever to 
have demanded such sacrifice from his devotees. 

Puri itself is one of the truly and simply artistic 
towns of India. Down even the slummiest back- 
streets no hovel is without its frescoed wall, telling in 
strong colours and design the story of the god: on a 
rubbish-heap one may run into a magnificent stone 
monster carved for some recent festival and now dis¬ 
carded; again and again one finds a carved crumbling 
red sandstone doonvay several hundred years old. 
The broad street leading to the Summer Temple is 
lined with mementoes laid out on mats. These cost 
only a few annas, so that the poorest pilgrims can buy 
them; but many have an unerring quality. They pic¬ 
ture the Temple and the precincts and Jagannath in 
the centre worshipped by the other members of the 
Hindu Pantheon. The designs have been perfected 
through hundreds of years and are now both compli¬ 
cated and formalized; and, though e.xccuted on oiled 
newspaper or - for size and durability - old petrol- 
tin lids, they are delicious folk art. Alas, ugly, crudely 
printed copies, which suit the pilgrims just as well, 
are a pice or two cheaper. Interspersed among the 
squatting folk-artists are ascetics with matted locks, 
who carry enormous weights on their supine sto¬ 
machs, while they chant the thousand and one names 
of Vishnu. The cloth-shops behind them sell good 
fabrics, for the government has done its best to en¬ 
courage a handicraft famous in the province, where 
every fisherwoman still wears a sari of traditional 
‘shadow weave’ with mythological birds and fishes 
floating across its wine-coloured warp. 

Puri boasts one of the finest beaches in North India. 
The sea-bed slopes very gradually, and even on quiet 
days there is a wild scatter of surf. Along the edge 
stand the famous fishermen of Puri, graceful and 
fleet as Hermes, in their conical hats of silver straw. 
They are always ready to save any imprudent bather. 
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It was here that the medieval saint Chaitanya tried to fication of sugar-cane; but the people are not over- 

drott n himself because the blue limpidity of the water worked. The men enjoy sitting in a cave cafe chattine 

reminded him of Krishna. Perhaps the fishermen still and drinking manzaniUa. One finds among them a 

expect a similar ecstatic imprudence. Sunbathers remarkable number of fair people as if there were a 

meanwhile are entertained by small boys dancing and survival here of the Visigoths who invaded and settled 

somersaulting on the sand, and dressed as the Bird- this area centuries ago. (Map V) 

Lion on whom Jagannath is supposed to ride. 

(Map IX.) 

illustration: Page 271. ===^= =^^^^—- 


A troglodyte village 

PURULLENAisa small place not likely to be 
marked on the a\erage map of southern Spain. It lies 
some miles from Granada and is overlooked by the 
distant massif of the Sierra Nevada. The nearest 
town of any size is Guadix, three miles away. 

In fact, Purullena has none of the appearance of 
being a village at all. The road from Granada winds 
among the folds of the hills, and suddenly there is a 
Pisgah sight of the plain of Purullena - dark brown 
earth patterned with symmetrically conical little hil¬ 
locks and by what appear to be frigid brown waves. 
The whole area is a loess formation and seems to be 
the dried-up bed of a vast lake. As one descends the 
escarpment one begins to notice little squares of 
white at the base of the many hillocks, and con¬ 
structions like chimney-pots projecting from the 
summits. Exactly so, since Purullena is a troglodyte 
village, with cave-dwellings cut out of the soft rock 
of the hillocks. As one takes in the extraordinary 
scene, these cave-dwellings appear like the lairs of 
animals, which must live a squalid life inside them. 
Yet the people of the village have a reasonable stand¬ 
ard of civilization, and most of the caves are comfort¬ 
able and spotlessly clean and pleasantly, if simply, 
furnished. The rock surfaces of the walls are con¬ 
stantly whitewashed. In summer the caves are 
pleasantly cool. 

Modem conveniences are lacking. Water must be 
carried from a well in the fine terracotta pitchers 
which are so beautifully made in the village, and 
cooking must be done at an open fire. But the 
people have learnt, during their centuries of troglo¬ 
dyte life, to combat its worst deficiencies, and there 
is nothing to upset the most queasy of visiting 
stomachs. 

Purullena lives mainly by the cultivation and puri- 


The Nagy Alfold 

THEPUSZTA , the empty steppe country of the 
Nagy Alfold or Great Lowland of Hungary, which is 
the largest plain in Europe south of the mountain 
belt, speaks even now of the strongest traditions of 
Hungarian life. 

The Great Lowland is that area to the cast of the 
Danube, on either side of the Tisza. It is a land of 
grass and marshy hollows, with a few scattered acacia 
groves, and much of it is unproductive ‘sodaic’ soil 
where one sees now and then the ‘fata morgana’ 
mirage. It suffers from a dry wind and a summer heat 
which in the south, at least, sends the thermometer 
up to tropical heights. 

Feher To, or white lakes, dry out in summer, leav¬ 
ing a crust of salt and soda, surrounded by a sea¬ 
shore vegetation. Part of the plain is farmed, but the 
Puszta proper is almost entirely given to horse and 
cattle raising. Here there are no villages, as we know 
them. The population lives mainly in the great farm¬ 
ing towns, from which the horsemen ride for miles 
to look after their cattle, often living for weeks at a 
time in the isolated single houses or huts which they 
call tanyas. Water is drawn from isolated wells, 
herons stalk on the river banks, and there are iargc 
numbers of snipe and game birds in all the marshes. 

The largest areas of the true Puszta are the Bugac 
Puszta near Kecskemet and the Hortobagy near 
Debreczen. On these great sandy moors the horses 
run wild, and are rounded up for the horse fairs - the 
fair at Debreczen used to be the biggest in Europe. 
Recently there have been mass deportations from the 
cities to the Hortobagy to provide labour to turn it 
into farming land, but the semi-nomadic life of the 

cowboys and horseherds still goes on. 

The Puszta has had its effect on Hungarian char¬ 
acter, for it is the only part of Europe proper whic 
resembles the Central Asian steppes from which the 
ancestors of so many European peoples have come. 
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Alone among these invaders the Hungarians were 
able to continue their ancient life as scattered stock- 
breeding tribes, who could concentrate rapidly on 
their numerous horses when there was tigliting to be 
done. Here in the Puszta the people still wear a na¬ 
tional dress which at once calls to mind the Mongol 
and the horsemen of the steppes. (Map VI.) 

illustration; Page 86. 


Cliff-dwellers 

PUYE is an old cliff dwelling-place of the Pueblo 
Indians, or village Indians of New Me.vico, U.S.A., 
near the state capital, Santa Fe (q.v.). 

On the journey to Puye over a dry red and purple 
rock country of valleys and mesas, or plateaus iso¬ 
lated by erosion, it is possible to visit modem Indian 
villages such as San lldefonso or Santa Clara, valley 
settlements of adobe houses, which still have their 
tribal life and dances, but also their souvenir shops 
or a red placard advertising Coca-Cola. Indians in 
the Santa Clara pueblo believe themselves descended 
from the medieval townsmen of Puye. The road to 
Puye climbs from the Rio Grande through arid, 
dusty, poor upland, a rougher and smaller road 
leaves the highway and clambers on to a plateau, 
sparsely covered with pii'm (a small pine with edible 
nuts) and clumps of juniper. Dark pit'ton trees and 
dark junipers look like grazing buffaloes in an old 
lithograph. Ahead comes the wall of another mesa, 
another table of stone; and in magnificent sunlight 
and clean air (7,0(X) feet above sea-level), the whole 
cliff ahead is scarred with terraces and pocked with 
dark openings - the home which the Santa Clara 
Indians abandoned sometime in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, probably because of a gradual desiccation of 
their fields. 

Indian caretaken exact a fee for visiting this 
national monument; and one climbs toward the cliff 
over a talus of fallen blocks of tufa, volcanic ashes 
welded into rock. The tufa is so light that you can 
lift with one hand a block larger than a large type¬ 
writer. The whole cliff is tufa, pale pink or slightly 
yellowed with lichen; and all the houses were partly 
built out on to the terrace with tufa blocks, partly dug 
back into the cliff. These chambers dug into the soft 
rock have a smoke hole, and they are ebony with 
ancient soot. Rubbing stones of basalt remain in some 


of them, used by the women for grinding mai/c, a 
process which wore down their lingcr-nails. In this 
pre-Spanish village the food-plants were maize, 
beans and pumpkins, and the Indians gathered, 
stored and ate the pifion nuts, which can still be 
bought in the candy-shops ol Santa Fe. Chips ot 
obsidian, used like Hint for stone kniscs, black as 
glass and as sharp, and sherds of cooking vessels and 
storage vessels scrawled with nervous fragments of 
design lie about everywhere, under sprawling cactus 
plants. 

Ladders (renewed) rise from terrace to terrace. On 
top of the mesa small roofless houses cover an acre or 
more, like a draught-board of black rectangular 
shadows edged with light. Here, too, is the round 
kiva, the men’s sacred ceremonial, lounging and 
assembly chamber, carved out underground, and 
reached down a ladder. Once cliff and tableland 
sent up columns of sweet-scented smoke from fires of 
pinon wood (still burnt in the modern pueblos); the 
Indians drew up their ladders at night under the 
frosty stars of the desert, and were safe. 

From the cliff-top, from the narrow platform of 
houses among piiion and juniper, a panorama wheels 
enormously round - one way across the volcanic ex¬ 
panse towards Colorado, southward and westward 
over mountains, eastward over the Rio Grande 
valley to the snow and azure of the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains. These mountains of Christ’s Blood justi¬ 
fy their name when the sun drops, and they change 
from blue to violet, violet to red, the clouds above 
them suddenly becoming like pink and purple 
fuchsias. Going down again to the highway, one can 
see a plume of smoke rising over the mountains from 
the atomic station of Los Alamos; and cars sweep up 
the road carrying the atomic commutors to their 
homes. (Map XI.) 


Cheops, Chephren, Mycerinus 

THE PYRAMIDS mean, in common usage, the 
line of three pyramids at Giza, near Cairo, on the 
edge of the desert, which arc the most perfect, but not 
the only surviving ones of the Old Kingdom (2815- 
2294 B.C.). 

This group, the Great Pyramid built by Cheops, 
the pyramid of Chephren and the pyramid of 
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Mycerinus, counted among the Se\en Wonders of 
the ancient world; they are bulky, they are con¬ 
nected with life and death; they are old. Napoleon 
addressed his men before the Battle of the Pyramids 
in 1798: Soldats, songez qiie, dii haul de ces pyramides, 
quarante siecles vous coittempleni - ‘Soldiers, think 
how forty centuries gaze at you from the summit of 
these pyramids’; and now crocodiles of sallow, chat¬ 
tering children trail about the uneven causeways, 
marshalled by over-wrought Egyptian school¬ 
teachers expatiating on the glories of the past of 
Egypt; and clanking trams come out from Cairo, 
five miles away, along a road lined with the most in¬ 
comparably hideous villas of the rich. 

It is their own fault, one has to think sometimes - 
the fault of the Pyramids, and of Cheops, Chephren 
and Mycerinus. The Pyramids were bound to become 
one of the duller cliches of human experience. Yet 
they can look not merely big, old and geometrical. 
Silhouetted on a flaming sunset, the three triangles 
can flush mauve and violet, with a purple-shadowed 
desert stretching around them, and the softer-sha¬ 
dowed Nile Valley underneath. By day, too, their 
creamy bulk throws back the light; but come closer, 
and there are the crocodiles, or the family parties 
from Cairo, enjoying the brisker air of the desert after 
too much city, or the young men bumping on 
knocked-up nags hired for the occasion. The Pyra¬ 
mids again are playing their somewhat scratched 
record which announces ‘We are old’. 

The organization of the Pyramids comes raven¬ 
ously to life whenever a tourist appears. The slobber¬ 
ing camels, in their embroidered harness, are goaded 
off their knees, the shabby little donkeys are jerked 
away from their droop-eared contemplation; the 
tariff of charges is judiciously obscured, a clamour¬ 
ing mob of nightgovsmed men descends on the un¬ 
happy traveller, hoisting him into saddles, telling his 
fortune, selling him coca-cola and coloured post¬ 
cards, whisking flies off his nose, taking his photo¬ 
graph and abusing each other. Dragomans, in striped 
silk gowns and fringed shawls, beat back the lesser 
horde, and disdainfully drag their victim around the 
sights, intoning long passages from the standard 
guidebooks, and extracting from time to time a 
supplementary fee. 

Wooden huts and whitew'ashed jerrycans of the 
city week-enders straggle across the dunes. There is 
nothing human, or intimate, or alive about what one 
is observ'ing with such pain; the huge triangular 
masses of limestone are impersonal and aloof; the 


wonder, not what they are, but how they were made. 
They have lost their facing, it is true; they have been 
used as stone-quarries for the raising of mosques in 
Cairo, but if they were perfect they would still seem 
a little perxersely obvious and banal. Odd thoughts 
may occur as an orchestra plays among the tea cups 
of the chalet-styled Mena House Hotel by the Great 
Pyramid - thoughts of the preposterous men who 
have indulged in preposterous esoteric fancies that 
this one of the three Pyramids foretells the future by 
the symbolism of its measurements. Sir Flinders 
Petrie, the archaeologist who made the first accurate 
surv'ey between 1880 and 1882, met, as he turned the 
comer of the Great Pyramid, one such preposterous 
Englishman with a tape-measure and a cold chisel: 
the chisel was required for chipping when actual 
measurement and required measurement, fact and 
preconception, did not agree. (Map VII.) 

illustration: Page 75. 
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Capital of Ecuador 

QUITO, in Ecuador, is the most beautiful of Latin 
America’s capital cities. Its old tiled houses, the 
famous San Francisco church and the fifly-sbc other 
churches and monasteries are clustered among 
modem office blocks and white suburban chalets in 
a narrow Andean valley 9,500 feet above sea-level. 

The sides of the gorge, enclosing the town are 
covered with black forests and steep green fields. 
Although Quito is only fifteen miles from the equa¬ 
tor, the climate, because of the altitude, is cool, and 
the traveller arriving by aeroplane from the heat o 
low-lying Guayaquil hurriedly pulls an overcoat orer 
his tropical suit. The air in the hotel room at Quito 
is. mountain air, and the china and the sheets are 
cold. The countless church bells, which in the early 
morning fill the centre of the town with an uninusiMi 
clanking, are mountain bells, cold and hard. But Dy 
noon the sun is as warm as on a spring day m Eng¬ 
land, gilding the ancient Spanish churches; there are 





palm-trees, roses and hollyhocks in llower in the 
central plazo- 

From any of the narrow, hilly streets of Quito one 
can see the encircling mountains, the oxen ploughing 
the terraces above the church towers, and the cattle 
grazing precipitously. Down from the nearer hill¬ 
sides come Indian women, barefoot, into the city, 
their backs bowed under large bundles of brushwood. 
Fntlre families of Indian peasants with dogs and 
children, packages and ponchos, enter the churches, 
and they squat on the stone floor as near to the al¬ 
tars as they may go, the women suckling their babies, 
and all of them gazing at the gold and the candles. 
At every moment the country bursts into the town. 

This highland capital of Ecuador is a work of art, 
but it is situated so far from the economic centre of 
the republic - the estuary-port of Guayaquil (q.v.) - 
that it seems to be out of touch with international 
commerce and politics. Whereas the people of 
Guayaquil are importers and exporters living in 
sight of a busy waterway to the outer world, the 
Indians of the mountains dwell in isolation and have 
not even a feeling that they belong to a nation. So 
Ecuador is divided into two utterly different regions 
and has suffered from political unrest to an e.xcep- 
tional degree since the day (10 August 1830), when 
she finally broke away from the great Colombian 
federation which Bolivar had founded in northern 
South America. The coastal lowlands are the tra¬ 
ditional source of national wealth, and there is a 
constant temptation for some ambitious military 
officer at Guayaquil to rebel against the civil authori¬ 
ties in the faraway capital. 

A formidable range of mountains separates the 
two towns. At the crest of this range, long before the 
laborious construction of the railway which now 
joins Guayaquil and Quito, a brave Viennese 
woman once made a symbolic but fruitless gesture. 
‘Here’, she recorded in one of those innumerable 
nineteenth-century travellers’ journals, ‘I got off my 
mount and climbed a little way down the western 
side of the mountain till I came to water, when I 
filled a small pitcher, drank a little, and then took 
the rest and poured it into a stream that fell down 
the eastern side, and then reversing the operation 
carried some thence to the western side and amused 
myself with the thought of having now sent to the 
Atlantic some water that had been destined to flow 
into the Pacific and vice versa.’ (Map XII.) 

illustration: Page 130. 
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liabdt and the Sallee Hovers 

RABAT, not far in from the Atlantic on the Bou 
Regreg estuary, is the administrative centre of French 
Morocco, and so, inevitably, it is three towns in one 
- the old town, the modem European quarter, and 
the civil scr\ ice centre. But if, on the analogy of some 
European settlements abroad, one expects these three 
elements to be a sordid, if picturesque slum, an in¬ 
trusion of suburbs, and an arid expression of bureau¬ 
cracy, like a human filing-cabinet, Rabat offers an 
agreeable surprise. 

The old towm has red fortress walls of great anti¬ 
quity, mosques and great houses, and it keeps the 
dignity of its Moorish past. Its market-place, the 
Souk, is the customary maze of alleys, shaded by 
awnings and light shadow-throwing canopies of 
palm leaf, crowded with softly-moving Arabs, and 
offering goods glowing with a subtle pattern of colour 
in the filtered light. If the French authorities have 
done nothing to change the character of the market, 
they have tactfully arranged for it to be drained and 
cleaned and subjected to certain simple rules of 
hygiene, order and fair trading. The living quarters of 
Rabat have been treated in much the same way; they 
are no longer slums, but there has been no attempt to 
transform them into a shoddy, unreal imitation of 
European housing estates. 

French influence on Morocco - on the visible 
world of Morocco - can be dull and priggish; but 
here the French have made a good European quarter, 
which is by no means exclusively European, both 
peoples sharing its cafes, restaurants, shops, taxis 
and telephones, its tree-lined avenues and tropical 
gardens, its shady, lazy air that might belong to 
southern Europe or the Near East. The great modem 
buildings of Rabat not unsuccessfully have a touch of 
Moroccan design, even the Catholic cathedral adapt¬ 
ing Muslim forms. 

Those who know anything of piracy and maritime 
history will want to cross the footbridge across the 
Bou Regreg into the town which despairing poor 
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captives and more cheerful rich captives waiting for 
ransom knew as Sallee. Sallee Rovers, corsairs from 
this safeestuarine lair, and swift pirate fleets from other 

Moroccan ports, raided north and south in the seven¬ 
teenth centurj’, up the French coast, into the English 
Channel, beyond Scotland and up to Ireland, always 
in search of Christian slases. English State papers of 
the Stuart period, when English naval power was 
weak, are filled with complaints and stories of the 
Sallee Rovers snatching up fishermen and impu¬ 
dently picking up coastal vessels. They are said even 
to have landed and removed the congregation of a 
Cornish church at evensong. Eventually Sallee and 
its slave-traders received sharp medicine from a 
stronger English navy. Today Sale is a mixture of 
suburb, factory, workshop and a straggling village 
region going down to the coast. (Map VIII.) 

illustration: Page 265. 


Danic's Ravenna 

RAVENNA, fifty miles from Venice, is a monu¬ 
ment of Byzantine culture unique in all the West - a 
dead city that has unaccountably survived a thou¬ 
sand and a half years of normal European destruc¬ 
tiveness. 

But first a warning is needed. Do not allow yourself 
to be disappointed by your first glimpse of Ravenna. 
This is no encouraging spectacle - dusty roofs rising 
from a flat and monotonous plain: then the hideous 
modern villas and giant advertisements for industrial 
products that mark the approach to every city in the 
wide valley of the Po. Only twelve miles away, more¬ 
over, is one of the longest and flattest bathing-shores 
in all Europe. 

One needs a little historical second sight, as it 
were, to penetrate through and beyond these exterior 
appearances and to appreciate Ravenna. To begin 
with, though Ravenna preserves so many monu¬ 
ments of the frozen Byzantine past, and in that sense 
has changed little, the same cannot be said of the 
landscape. A constant silting up of this part of the 
coast makes the sea retreat further and further away. 
Ravenna’s original importance lay in the fact that it 
was on or at least near the Adriatic. The suburb now 
called Classe was a prosperous late-Roman harbour, 
Portus Classis - we can see a picture of what it looked 
like in the seventh century a.d. in a fine mosaic 


church of Sant Apollinare Nuovo. Since then the 
sea has retreated about ten miles. Some day, so it is 
said, Venice will undergo the same fate as Ravenna - 
the lagoon will turn into a flat plain like this one, 
and the Venetians will be landlocked. 

The landscape is boring - but one thing redeems 
it, the great Pineta, the pine-wood that lies between 
Classe and the sea. This already existed in the Middle 
Ages; for Dante uses it in a magical simile when he 
describes the Earthly Paradise in the last cantos of 
the Purgatorio - the small birds in the thick, living, 
divine forest of Paradise greeted the morning among 
the leaves which held the under-harmony of their 
song 

‘Like that which gathers sound from branch to branch 

Through the pine forest on Chiasso’s shore 

When Aeolus unlocks the southern wind.’ 

The trees are a little sparse now (whenever there 
is public disorder people cut down trees in Italy), and 
as for the birds, they are victims of the annual shoot¬ 
ings that spare no bird throughout the Latin world, 
so you may listen for their song in vain. But, at least 
if you are so minded, the Pineta will call to mind 
early Italian painting as well as poetry; and it is 
pleasant walking there. 

Ravenna is churches and mosaics almost without 
end - stiff, hieratic and elevating, severe green, black 
and gold. Not in Constantinople itself has Byzan¬ 
tium been so well preserved as in these churches - the 
Mausoleum of Galla Placidia, San Vitale (a near 
contemporary imitation of Santa Sophia), the 
Catholic Baptistery, the Arian Baptistery, Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo and San’ Apollinare in Classe. 
Ravenna’s day of greatness, when these edifices were 
built and the stiff oriental mosaics were made, was a 
curious parenthesis in European history and lasted 
only a short while - from the year 402, when the 
Emperor Honorius chose this city as capital of the 
western empire instead of Rome, through the period 
of the Ostrogothic kings Odoacer and Theodoric, 
down to the days of the Constantinopolitan Exar¬ 
chate - when Ravenna was a stronghold of the hyper- 
civilized Eastern Empire in a disrupted barbarous 

Western world. . 

In the Middle Ages the enclosed and dead city fell 

under the dominion of the Da Polenta family, whose 
greatest claim to fame is their association with Dante. 
For it was a Guido da Polenta, Signior of Ravenna, 
who gave lodgement to the poet during the last four 
years of his life; and the historical Francesca ol 
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Dante’s Paolo and Francesca was also a Da Polenta. 
No one knows e.xactly when Dante composed the 
different parts of the Divine Comedy, but there are 
reasons to suppose that some of the cantos developed 
in his mind at a time when the Byzantine churches 
and mosaics of Ravenna were engraved by daily 
vision on his mind’s eye. 

Finally Dante’s tomb by the church of San Fran¬ 
cesco has been a place of pilgrimage for centuries. In 
the days since 1321, when he died, the Florentines 
have made repeated attempts to transfer the bones of 
the Sommo Poeia to their city - always unavailingly. 
But Dante’s remains were preserved for Ravenna 
only by the guile of the Franciscan friars who re¬ 
moved them from the tomb in the reign of Pope Leo 
X, the great Medici, and hid them nearby in the Se- 
polcreto di Bracciaforte. There they were discovered 
in the middle of the last century and were restored 
to the original tomb. (Map 111.) 


Whose river? 

THE RHINE plunges from Protestantism - from 
Switzerland and then from Worms, where Luther so 
stuck to his beliefs - deep into the oddest recesses of 
the romantic soul; but it is not only the German 
soul. 

Castles, after Mainz, both genuine and fake, stand 
with turrets like witch hats on unlikely pinnacles. The 
poor river is freighted with legend and wedged in be¬ 
tween declivities of sentiment and patriotism - 

Lieb' Vaterland, magst ruhig sein, 

Fest Steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein 

The landscape, the river, the architecture, the vine¬ 
yards are all summed up in the restaurant on the top 
of Drachenfels, on May Day (after a push and shove 
for seats in the rack railway carriage); around and 
below is the superb, wild, resolute panorama, the 
restaurant is filled with stolid Rhinelanders (not the 
most beautiful or handsome of Germans), and a 
bearded figure in a velvet coat, with a guitar slung 
round his shoulder, sings of the beauties of the 
Rhine, from table to table. The audience tuck in and 
look (but arc not) singularly unmoved. If an English¬ 
man or American says, ‘Imagine this troubadour 


trilling at Maidenhead about the beauty of the 
Thames or at the Cloisters. New York, about the 
beauties of the Hudson’, a Rhinelander could fairly 
retort that the Hudson and the Thames are not the 

Rhine below Drachenfels. 

Yet the Rhine does partake of German too-much- 
ness - or it has that eflect. It makes landscape appear 
art, which it never is. Wagner in 1842 came to the 
river. '1 had my first view of the Rhine. The tears 
were hot in my eyes: poor artist, 1 swore everlasting 
fidelity to my fatherland.’ But then one becomes too 
self-satisfied about the less treacly state of one s own 
national and less irrational soul, which is unwooed 
by legend and Rhine Maidens; one has to remember 
Byron and Turner, and then a host of English or 
American tourists through the last hundred years of 
Rhineland summers - Byron writing of the castle of 
Ehrenbreitstein 400 feet above the river at Coblenz, 
Turner painting the Ehrenbreitstein. The Lorelei 
may have lured sailors to death by singing as she 
combed her golden hair on the rock, but her siren song 
has also gone warm into the French soul. ‘The Rhine 
mixes everything’ - this is Victor Hugo - ‘The Rhine 
is rapid like the Rhone, it is large like the Loire, em¬ 
banked like the Meuse, twisting like the Seine, lim¬ 
pid and green like the Somme, historic like the Tiber, 
royal like the Danube, mysterious like the Nile, 
sequined with gold like an American river, over¬ 
grown with fables and phantoms like a river of Asia.’ 

All of that is true; and at least the thicker Nordic 
sentiments of the Rhine are mellowed by the more 
genuine gold of its vintages, product of the vines 
which claw so tightly to the cliffs and give their wild¬ 
ness a contrasting regularity. One vine at Oberlust- 
stadt, which failed in 1929, was said to have lived for 
four centuries, producing seventy-five gallons of wine 
per annum. 

Some may prefer the Rhine before and after its 
plunge into the gorges of the soul - either the Hinter- 
rhein, the first stretch in Switzerland, passing snakily 
through fir-wooded mountainsides and pasture val¬ 
leys; or the Rhine broadening on its way to the North 
Sea, sometimes banked, sometimes sliding past im¬ 
mense flats of farmland and pasture after it has passed 
the spires of Cologne Cathedral, and before it gets 
to the Ruhr; slow by such a walled village or town- 
let as Sonst, the Rhine becomes more of a classical- 
minded, arcadian, pastoral river, sensibly inter¬ 
rupted by its traffic. It has to divide into the two 
Dutch watenvays of the Waal and the Lek; at Rotter¬ 
dam, the Rhine at last has no banks, only the walls of 
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dock and basin, it becomes a maze of harbour pools 
within pools; and here the barges are loaded and 
strung together, for the winding trip back to Basel 
and SchafFhausen in Switzerland past all the cities, 
under all the new bridges, skirting all the dark 
legends, and then through the rift between the Black 
Forest and the Vosges. As well to recall that if the 
Rhine is provocative to the emotions, sentimental 
and political (Marshal Foch: 'Quand on nest pas sur 
le Min, on a lout perdu), it is so useful as well, so 
much a joint artery for so many countries. Only war 
turns this international waterway into a grim bar¬ 
rier; and when war lies obviously ahead, the barges 
and the tugs of each country with their little flags go 
scuttling under the black cliffs of legend for their 
home waters. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Page 317. 


In {he Dodecanese 

RHODES, the chief Island in the Dodecanese, a 
dozen miles off the Turkish coast, belonged to Italy 
from 1912, after the Turkish-Italian war, to 1947, 
when the group came at last under Greek sovereignty. 

Greeks, Romans, Persians, Saracens, Venetians, 
Genoese, the Knights of St John, had in turn been 
masters of the island. Under the Italians spacious 
civic buildings went up in the capital, new suburbs 
were laid out, excellent roads were driven out into 
the country. Then, between 1943 and 1945, the is¬ 
landers had a taste of German occupation. The Ger¬ 
mans deported to continental death-camps the entire 
Jewish population of four to five thousand - except 
for a few Turkish Jews who now survive from what 
was one of the oldest Jewish communities in the world. 
Yet the Dodecanese, under foreign rule for at least 
six hundred years, had stayed unequivocally Greek; 
and the city of Rhodes, on the north-eastern tip of 
the island which points towards Turkey, is a Greek 
city now, as it was in the centuries before Christ. 

It divides into new town and Old City. The quiet 
little front of the new town, lined with public build¬ 
ings and cafe terraces and bounded by the city wall 
and old fortifications, faces the dock and its feluccas 
and their tall masts against a light-blue sky. The 
suburbs peter out to a hinterland of small villas and 
dusty beaches, but contain narrow lanes of cottages 
with interior gardens, adorned sometimes with a 


fragment of ancient statuary. Barefoot, crop-headed 
boys fish on the quay and nibble hunks of brown 
bread; a boat with brown sails passes through the 
strait towing a boat with red sails; the whole town - 
caiques, windmills, fortifications, the new market 
with its arcade of cafes, the civic buildings in modem 
Italian style, a stray minaret or cupola - is bathed in 
rose as the sun goes down. 

The mountainous coast which faces the sea-shore 
to the north is Turkey, and there are some five 
thousand Turks on the island, out of a population of 
fifty-five thousand. The Greeks themselves show oc¬ 
casional features of Turkish dress and custom. It 
need not be a Turk who, in a cafe, sits with his flannel 
shirt outside, not inside, his trousers; it may be a 
Greek woman who squats on crossed legs, tailor- 
wise, beside a shop-counter. And the Greek-Turkish 
chants, which are heard in Athens, have on Rhodes a 
still more oriental flavour. 

The Old City has a strong suggestion of the East, 
fascinating to the eye and sometimes dangerous to 
the stomach. The winding roadways and the interiors 
of cafes are paved with smooth little stones and 
pebbles. Above shop doorways one comes across ex¬ 
traordinary names, all consonants and no vowels. 
Beneath such a name sits a magnificent old man, like 
a Turk in a picture-book, smoking his pipe on a stool. 
He is vast and still, the colour of dark, burnished 
metal; around his head a great length of coloured 
towelling. Seeing him propped against the doorpost, 
his immensity, his stiltaess, his half-closed eyes, his 
quiescent pipe, one understands those news items 
from mountain villages in Anatolia, where vigorous 
centenarians are reported to marry again for the fifth 
time. 

The Old City has an inspiring horde of ancient 
monuments: the Temple of Aphrodite, the Inns of 
the Knights of St John, the Mosques of Soliman and 
Sultan Mustafa, the Byzantine churches of St 
Panteleimon and St Phanouries. Outside the Old 
City there are other mosques. Fort St Nicholas and 
the presumed site of the Colossus of Rhodes, the 
Acropolis of Rhodes, the Nymphea, the Temples of 
Zeus and Athena, protectors of the city, the Teinple 
of Apollo, the ancient Stadium, and the ancient 

Theatre. 

As for the Colossus, the island of Rhodes wm be¬ 
lieved to be the daughter of Venus and the bride of 
the Sun. The Colossus was a bronze statue of Helios, 
the sun-god, 105 feet high, one of the Seven Wonders 
of the World. It stood near the port; and by more or 
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less modern legend ships sailed between its legs, while 
a large mirror in its breast was so brilliant that it 
could be seen by ships leaving Egypt. Nearly nine 
hundred years after an earthquake had tipped it 
over, a Jew is supposed to have bought the pieces 
and carted them away on a hundred camels, a story 
which symbolizes the transformation of Rhodes from 
a vigorous centre of world thought (where Hip¬ 
parchus charted the stars and discovered the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes) to an Aegean town of lan¬ 
guors and lassitudes. The white towers of churches 
and minarets of mosques flash in the sun, the heat of 
the sun is tempered by a breeze, which flows under 
a sky absurdly light and blue as the prettiest of water¬ 
colours. Thackeray long ago remarked on ‘the 
astonishing brightness and clearness of the sky’ here 
at Rhodes. ‘The creepers on the walls quite dazzled 
with the brilliancy of their flowers and leaves; the 
people lay in the cool shadows, happy and idle, with 
handsome solemn faces; nobody seemed to be at 
work; they only talked a very little, as if idleness and 
silence were a condition of the delightful shining 
atmosphere in which they lived.’ 

The water-colour has not faded or changed a great 
deal, though the life of the peasants who came to 
town is idyllically simple and vigorously crude. A 
peasant swings a lamb by the legs, half-dead, upside 
down, as he bargains angrily with a butcher outside 
the market (where the ice-cream man searches for lice 
in a boy’s cropped head). A fisherman bangs a small 
octopus to death on a stone by the quay, an octopus, 
so they say, requiring to be slapped dow-n forty times 
before its life is completely extinguished. The peas¬ 
ants crowd on to the country buses with parcels, 
poultry, goats, fleas, lice and bugs. Their dress is 
shabby, very faded and dusty, for the beautifully 
embroidered national costume is no longer in daily 
use except in one or two villages. Notice that some of 
them, though it is midsummer, wear loose, knee- 
length boots of yellowish hide, a relic of the days, not 
so long ago, when the island was infested with snakes. 
(Map IV.) 


Jungle fairy-tale 

RIO DE JANEIRO, capital of Brazil, with over 
two million people has been a city of excitement and 


noise for more than a hundred years. The architec¬ 
ture and means of transport have changed beyond 
recognition: the little houses with wooden jalousies 
over their glassless windows have been replaced by 
glass-walled skyscrapers, which have sprouted tropic¬ 
ally and luxuriantly around the bays and among the 
much-photographed camel-hump hills; and the blue 
sky above the islands and beaches is a carnival of 
aeroplanes. 

Yet the essential characteristics of modern Rio 
were already apparent in the imperial town visited 
by the Scottish merchant John Parish Robertson 
(1792-1843) early in the nineteenth century. When 
Robertson sailed into Rio he felt that he was enter¬ 
ing fairyland, ‘a world clothed with richness and 
beauty altogether marvellous’: ‘houses all white¬ 
washed and conspicuously contrasting with the deep 
shades of tropical verdure around’; ‘an innumerable 
fleet of ships at anchor in the bay, and this was large 
enough to contain the navy of the whole world’; ‘the 
sea laved the white sandy beach with its constant 
succession of breaking waves; and the scene alto¬ 
gether was one of such grandeur, beauty, variety and 
animation as quite to forbid the hope of conveying a 
just idea of it by description’. The men and women 
crowding the shore were of every colour under the 
sun; ‘the custom-house was like Babel. Hundreds of 
people were crowding into it, and out of it, and every 
one of them obstructing the way of the other.’ And 
the heat was so intense that a glass-house in England 
in the height of summer was cool by comparison. In 
town, the men were dressed with excessive elegance, 
and there were shops filled with trinkets of massive 
gold, pearls, diamonds and golden buckles. He noted 
the way in which water-spouts projected from the 
roof on either side of narrow streets, so that ‘arches 
of crystal’ appeared along the whole length of a street 
in a heavy storm. A carnival storm broke over the 
town at night: ‘These liquid arches, as I passed under 
them, were lit up and burnished by the vivid light¬ 
ning, and the whole city looked as if it were the abode 
of genii, with canopies of transparent crystal and 
illuminations of electric fire.’ 

Rio de Janeiro has retained its fairy quality and its 
animation. Ultra-modem architecture has tropical 
colour within its simplicity: and today the European 
visitor has the impression that the city is living and 
growing too fast. The hurrying motor-cars and gesti¬ 
culating pedestrians remind one of a film being pro¬ 
jected at more than normal speed. The sunburnt men 
and women on the white beach at Copacabana 
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perform their remedial exercises too feverishly and too 
optimistically. Many of the fine skyscrapers have 
sprung up so quickly that they lack enough water and 
electricity. A mayor of Rio de Janeiro once said that 
Brazil was not ‘the land of tomorrow’ but ‘the land 
of the day after tomorrow’; the people of Rio live as 
though the day after tomorrow had arrived: they are 
constantly striving to bring their present-day equip¬ 
ment and finances up to date with their precocious 
way of life. 

Rio de Janeiro gives always a tremendous impres¬ 
sion of urgency. Observe, as you pass in an aeroplane, 
that virgin forest still presses on this crowded human 
settlement on three sides. Rio de Janeiro is cut from 
the jungle. Perhaps the people are half aware that if 
they relax, the jungle will advance and pour down be¬ 
tween the dramatic hills; the tropical creepers will 
soon smother the skyscrapers, the ferns and lichens 
will be spreading over the famous black-and-white 
mosaic pavements of the Avenida Rio Branco; and 
Rio de Janeiro will be covered up and lost like the 
Maya cities of Yucatan. (Map XII). 

illustration: Page 420. 


Alsatian wines 

RIQUEVVIHR , in Alsace, a small medieval walled 
town, makes its living from the surrounding vine¬ 
yards. It has remained unchanged and unfaked for 
centuries. There has been no ‘restoring’; the town has 
merely been kept in good order, while the vignerons 
concentrated, year in, year out, on their beloved 
wine. Alone of neighbouring wine towns it escaped 
destruction in the Second World War. 

The town lies a little way off the main road from 
Colmar to Strasburg, in a district with the Vosges on 
one side and the Rhine on the other. A country road 
climbs through vineyards where the vines are trained, 
like hops in England, in rows about seven feet high. 
Every kind of Alsatian wine is made here from the 
Tramier, Riesling, Sylvaner, Pinot and Tokay grapes. 
The vineyards stop only at the walls of the town. In¬ 
side the gate, cobbles wind steeply up past houses, 
half-timbered and steep-gabled, with heavy studded 
doors. Most of them were built before 1600 and have 
descended ever since in the same families. Riquewihr 
also has an old ghetto, an old prison, three churches in 
the Place de Trois-Eglises, and a fountain by the 


thirteenth-century Dolder Gate. No two comers, no 
two alleys are alike. Great studded doors are left 
open: there in the courtyard stand massive wine¬ 
presses, circular staircases wind up, storks nest on the 
gables. Many of these old presses continue to be used 
at vintage time in October, since householders still 
make wine at home, selling it to a broker or to one of 
the two large firms in the town. 

Riquewihr is not organized for tourism. The visi¬ 
tor may be shown the chateau or the prison, but he 
will be kept waiting if the town is busy with the 
grapes. If he wants a souvenir, the vignerons would 
sooner he took away a bottle of the strong, heady, 
delicious wine, which is Riquewihr’s raison d'etre. 
Open the door of one famous vigneron, and near his 
wine-press there is an inscription he composed him¬ 
self: Des voix mysterieuses soufflent a noire vin en 
gestation des kistoires vieilles et eternellementjeunes - 
‘to our wine as it comes to birth, mysterious voices 
breathe stories old and everlastingly young’. (Map 

II.) 

illustration: Plate 10. 


American beginnings 

ROANOKE ISLAND, in Dare County, North 
Carolina, U.S.A., lies in the mysterious coastal 
waters between the long arm of sand that reaches out 
through Kitty Hawk to Cape Hatteras and the North 
Carolina swamps. Twelve miles long and about 
three wide, it is chiefly notable as the site of Sir Wal¬ 
ter Ralegh’s ‘lost colony’ and the presumptive burial- 
place of Virginia Dare (hence Dare County), the first 
English child to be born in America. It is stih iso¬ 
lated and more or less primitive; its principal indus¬ 
try is fishing and, in summer, the tourists who come 
to Paul Green’s open-air theatre; it combines the 
bleached dignity of wooden houses and wharfs with 
all that is atmospheric in wide skies and mists from 
the sea, and remains one of those few places where 
the American past can be felt as something both in 
nocent and remote, a matter not of flag-waving and 
dogma, but of nuance and conjecture. 

It was in 1584 that the navigators Philip Amadas 
and Arthur Barlowe, exploring for Sir Walter Rale^. 
were so impressed with the island that their reports 
led to the despatch of a band of colonists under Sir 
Richard Grenville. These colonists landed m August 
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1585, built a fort or Citie of Ralegh, but were lorced 
to return home the next year. In 1587 Ralegh tried 
again with another group under the leadership of 
John White, and some progress towards the estab¬ 
lishment of a permanent colony was presumably 
made. However, White himself had immediately to 
return to England for supplies, leaving his settlers be¬ 
hind him. and there he was long delayed by the 
Armada crisis. When he was able to sail again, in 
1591, it was to find that the colony had disappeared. 
Disease, attacks from hostile Indians, or migration 
into the interior have all been suggested as possible 
explanations, together with the possibility that the 
whites may have been absorbed by some friendly 
tribe. Some evidence to support the first three stories 
has been recently provided by the discovery of forty 
stone tablets which, if not a hoax, record the history 
of the struggling settlement. Other remains have been 
discovered in what is now the Fort Raleigh National 
Historic Site (established in 1941). It was some time 
before the English tried ‘western planting’ again. 
Then, in the spring of 1607, the newly formed joint- 
stock London Company sent three small ships into 
Chesapeake Bay and up the James River to James¬ 
town, an adjacent area which Ralegh himself had 
actually selected before his agents preferred Roanoke. 

The long drive down from Norfolk to attend a 
performance of Paul Green’s historical drama The 
Lost Colony, described as symphonic, and certainly 
noisier and more exuberant than the elegiac landscape 
would lead one to expect, amounts to a spiritual ad¬ 
venture in beginnings. For, if Roanoke failed, and 
the Virginian plantations were in their turn to change 
and disappear, it was at Kitty Hawk, also in Dare 
County, that the Wright Brothers flew their first aero¬ 
plane and began the greater revolution which Hart 
Crane, writing of Hatteras in his The Bridge, was to 
celebrate more appropriately than Mr Green: ‘The 
nasal whine of power whips a new universe.’ (Map XI.) 


A speck in the Atlantic 

ROCK ALL, the remotest rock in the North At¬ 
lantic, is a tiny pyramid of an exceptionally tough 
granite, not more than seventy feet high or anywhere 
more than eighty-three feet wide. It was known to 
the marine cartographers of the sixteenth century; 


and sticks up 191 land-miles almost due west from 
St Kilda, off the west of Scotland, which is the 
nearest land. It is 264 miles from Tory Island, off the 
north-west Irish coast. 

E.xciting to the imagination, Rockall stands upon 
a bank, separated from the Continental Shelf of 
Britain: this bank also reaches the surface at Helen’s 
Reef, rather over a mile to the north-east. Upon 
Rockall or this reef ships have been wrecked; known 
disasters occurred in 1686, 1824 (the Helen), 1839 
(the Charlotte) and 1904 (the Norge). In the wreck of 
the Norge on Helen’s Reef over six hundred lives 
were lost. 

On 8 July 1810, which was exceptionally calm, a 
party under Captain Basil Hall from H.M.S. Endy- 
mion made the first landing on Rockall and reached 
the top; Hall took several specimens of rock. On 15 
August 1862 another rock-specimen was collected 
from a corner of the islet by the boatswain of H.M.S. 
Porcupine. On 29 June and 1 July 1921 further speci¬ 
mens of rock were collected, probably from the low 
north-east comer, by members of the crew of the 
French research-vessel Pourquoi-Pas? On 21 July 
1948 M.T. Bizony swam to the rock from a Carley 
float lowered by the trawler Bulby, but he was unable 
to scramble ashore. 

These are the four occasions on which somebody 
has unquestionably landed on, or touched, Rockall. 
Landings in or about 1855, in 1887, 1888, 1891 and 
during the Second World War have been claimed. 
Some may have taken place, but the claims of 1855 
and 1891 were fabricated, the claim of 1891 by a 
magazine writer whose ignorance of Rockall was 
offset by a sensational imagination. He stated that 
the Little Auk, which breeds in the high Arctic, nested 
on Rockall. The Frenchman who went ashore in 
1921, a former circus clown named Bonnichon, was 
also imaginative; or rather he was told by the ship’s 
naturalist what birds he would find. Find them he 
did, observing ‘les emplacements’ of the Great Shear¬ 
water; which nests in burrows on Tristan da Cunha 
and would not be capable of perching on Rockall 
(though this species has been observed over the At¬ 
lantic nearby). 

Several visits to Rockall, by air and sea, without 
landing, have been made by ornithologists - by Har- 
vie-Brown in 1896, R.A.F. bird-watchers in the 
Second World War. by Seton Gordon in 1946 and 
James Fisher in 1947 and 1949; and it is clear that 
the only bird which breeds (or attempts to breed) 
there is the common guillemot. From time to time 
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gannet, kittiwake, herring-gull, great blackback and 
lesser blackback have been seen nesting on it. Ful¬ 
mar, and Manx Shearwaters as well as the Great 
Shearwater, puffin, arctic skua and black-headed gull 
have been seen in the Atlantic not far away. Fleet- 
wood trawlers work the bank, and the gulls probably 
follow them out. It is not yet known what species of 
algae and lichens produce the blue-green, brownish 
and orange-red patches and zones on various parts of 
the rock. 

Many proposals have been made to build upon 
Rockall - a light, a weather-station, a radio or radar 
station; but so far these projects have been more in¬ 
triguing to the projectors than to those who would 
have to pay for them. (Map II.) 


Rome upon Rome 

ROME, in ancient days, already had our absurd 
habit of keeping centenaries: in a.d. 248, two 
thousand gladiators fought in the Coliseum in 
honour of the thousandth anniversary of the City; 
and that is just over seventeen hundred years ago. 
Even assuming that the centenary (like so many of 
ours) was fictitious, it represents an unthinkable con¬ 
tinuity of time; and everything in Rome has to be 
measured against this span, and the size of the monu¬ 
ments that evoke it: Hadrian’s Tomb, the Pantheon, 
the Coliseum. 

What were we taught at school? The lowest tier of 
the Coliseum has Doric columns, the second Ionic, 
the third Corinthian, and the top storey, Composite 
pilasters: yes, there they are - but, like ourselves 
again, the Romans had learnt to cheat: the piers are 
half columns and do not support the building. How 
vast the Coliseum is by moonlight, cavernous, yawn¬ 
ing, pockmarked; we cannot resist the obvious re¬ 
flections on its cruelty and vulgarity - the stadium, 
which filled up with fans, not of baseball or football, 
but of seeing beasts slaughtered and Christians suffer. 
And here it really happened. 

‘Red with the red blood of your martyrs, and white 
with the white lilies of your virgins’, sang the pil¬ 
grims as they came in sight of the City (Martin 
Luther among them): 

‘0 Roma nobilis, orbis et domina, 

Cunctarum urbium excellentissima’ 


but others besides Luther have been disappointed: 
noble she is, queen of the world, and most excellent 
of cities; but Rome belongs to time as well as eter¬ 
nity. Rome has lived too long, among too many kinds 
of ruins, too many saints and martyrs, too many 
masterpieces, too many deliverers and bosses 
(Rienzis, Garibaldis, Mussolinis) for her attitude to 
them to be straightforward or over-respectful. When 
the modem pilgrim finds flybills posted on the walls 
of ancient palaces and churches, and monuments 
scrawled with modem graffiti or political slogans, 
mbbish thrown into the basins of Bernini fountains, 
stray cats among the excavations, he is distressed. 
And there is so much more of modern Rome than he 
had supposed from the guidebook: where are they 
all, these pages and pages of beautifully photo¬ 
graphed columns and arches, porches and colon¬ 
nades? Instead, the pilgrim sees shops, blocks of 
flats, advertisements, neon lighting, trams and buses 
bulging with people, ice-cream sellers, cobbled streets 
and squares washed with rain, old women in black 
shuffling along. A forum, when you get to it, is no 
doubt a very remarkable thing, but what a mess; 
how can you make anything of those broken columns 
and lumps of marble, especially when they keep re¬ 
naming the buildings? 

Like the columns of the Coliseum, nothing in 
Rome is quite what it seems. The Castcl Sant’ Angelo 
was Hadrian’s Tomb; the Pantheon was turned into 
the Church of S. Maria ad Martires when Boniface 
IV, pope from 608 to 615, buried the martyrs from 
the Catacombs there; Michelangelo changed the 
tepidarium of Diocletian’s Baths into S. Maria degli 
Angeli; Pope Sixtus V stuck Peter and Paul on top of 
the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. The 
pyramid of Caius Cestius is a praetor’s whim when 
things Egyptian were fashionable in Rome, as 
Chinese things were once with ourselves; it is brick 
beneath a marble facing. And the obelisk in the 
middle of Bernini’s Fountain of the Rivers is neither 
by Bernini (1598-1660), nor genuine Egyptian (like 
the one from HeliopoUs in the Piazza del Popolo), 
but a Roman imitation of Egyptian from the circus 

of Maxentius. 

If nothing in Rome is quite what is seems, that can 
work both ways. The genuine may be overlaid by ffie 
pretentious, the sentimental, or the fraudulent - bu 
under them lurks the genuine. The good picture is 
accompanied by a clamorous crowd of bad ones, as 
insistent for attention as the sellers of picture pos - 
cards; but the good picture, the good statue, is there. 
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A magnificeiH fagade may lead to an ugly, fussy, 
spoilt interior; but the opposite is also true - under an 
archway and through an untidy neglected courtyard 
you may come to the twelfth-century Romanesque 
cloisters of SS. Quattro and Coronati. where you may 
stand among the climbing plants and hear, over the 
trickle of the fountain, the trolley-buses whirring past 
outside. Or take the Piazza Navona itself, where 
Bernini’s Fountain of the Rivers stands against the 
background of Borromini’s Church of S. Agnes. The 
square itself is tucked away - and not to be entered 
from the great new avenues of the city. Its shape is 
determined by remote antiquity, for it stands on the 
Stadium of Diocletian: hence the way it dips, the 
semi-circular north end, the straight south end. We 
are impressed with the uniformity of its style; yet only 
two of its fountains are by Bernini; the third dates 
from 1878 - although with Roman consistency, it 
lives happily enough with the mid-seventeenth cen¬ 
tury work of the master. Bernini himself was not at 
all content to share the square with Borromini; he 
e.xplained that the River Nile was veiled, because he 
did not want it to be shocked by having to look at the 
fagade of S. Agnes. Navona is the square in which 
the great Christmas toy fair is held; such is the real 
Rome of the Romans. Bernini is its recurrent name, 
and the Baroque its most convincing style. 

That is because architecture in Rome has to have 
size, panache, display, expressed in an idiom familiar 
with Greece and Rome yet having its own identity. 
The scale has been set by the Coliseum, the Baths of 
Caracalla, the stadia, and everything has to live up 
to these - the statue of Garibaldi on his horse, the 
Victor Emmanuel Monument, the vast glass and steel 
perspectives of the railway station, and latest of all, 
the huge buildings of EUR (the Roman Universal 
Exhibition, out by the Appian Way). The contours 
are those of the seven hills, which perpetually tempt 
the architect to vistas and panoramas, flights of steps 
(the Capitol, the Piazza di Spagna), silhouetted 
domes and campaniles, declamatory fagades, and 
avenues and squares in the valleys between the hills 
and the plain beyond. Go up to the Pincio, then, and 
look at it as the builders intended - the immense 
Piazza del Popolo below you, St Peter’s swimming in 
the middle view, the inescapable Monument of Victor 
Emmanuel; then go down the Spanish steps to the 
Piazza di Spagna with the umbrellas and the flower 
stalls, past the house in which Keats died, to the 
boat-shaped fountain by Bernini (the wrong Bernini 
this time - pire, not fils). This is where the old guide¬ 


books tell you to start; it is no bad place to finish. 
{See oho the Catacombs and Vatican City.) (Map III.) 

illustration: Page 407. 


Three civilhntions 

RON DA, in the south of Spain, forty miles north 
of Gibraltar, stands on two hills in the middle of a 
depression of the Sierra de Ronda. All ways to the 
town lead through the mountains, but the point is 
Ronda’s onsti magnificent, altogether dramatic situa¬ 
tion. Here Roman, Moorish and Spanish architec¬ 
ture intermingle exactly above a ravine, 100 yards 
across, 400-500 feet deep. 

This Tajo de Ronda and the river below divide the 
old town, San Miguel, which is the Moorish town, 
from the ‘new’ town of Mercadillo, built at the end 
of the fifteenth century when the Moors were van¬ 
quished. The three ages of Ronda are epitomized in 
the three bridges over the ravine: a modern bridge of 
honey-coloured stone built between 1784 and 1788, 
lower down and to the north the Moorish bridge, and 
a little lower still the Roman bridge, or a bridge on 
Roman foundations, still in use. 

Seen from the new town white-walled Moorish 
houses stand on the opposite brink of the ravine, 
among them the Casa del Rey Moro, the house of the 
Moorish king, comfortable and intimate, with its 
own private underground stairway dowm to the river, 
where there are traces of Arabic bath-houses. Tiny 
terraced gardens along the upper parts of the ravine 
get a little shade from vine arbours and prickly pear. 
Green lizards sun themselves on the ancient dry wall¬ 
ing, warm to their bellies but almost too hot for the 
hand. No rain falls, in some years, from March to 
October. 

Best to see this town of grave, courteous people 
when it fills up for a bull-fight, in the superb eigh¬ 
teenth-century bull-ring which can take thousands of 
spectators. Garcia Lorca wrote a Romance de los 
Toros, in which he mentions the girls arriving on 
painted two-wheeled traps, and the young men of 
Ronda who press their grey sombreros down to their 
eyebrows, and ride on ‘affected ponies’. Few towns 
have more of Andalusian colour and spirit and lean 
richness. (Map V.) 

illustration: Plate 13. 
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On the coast of Brittany 

ROSCOFF faces Cornwall on the shore of Brit¬ 
tany, north-west of Morlaix and north-east of Brest, 
a small stone fishing-town where they grow the best 
onions and the best artichokes of France; and where 
in the few restaurants they cook you the best of 
French sea-food - delicious sardines, delicate shrimps, 
savoury prawns, the crispest crayfish, unbelievable 
lobsters and an infinite company of crabs, supreme 
above them all the araignee de mer, the spider crab - 
creatures which inhabit the Vivier, the great sea-water 
tanks, until required for export or the kitchen. 

The town looks out over a seascape of glistening 
brown rocks and water which can be as blue as a pool of 
paint. But when it rains, the grey squalls give the town 
and the rough, rocky coast a melancholy softness. 

There is a likeness to Cornwall, 150 miles across 
the water, and Brittany was settled from Cornwall 
when Anglo-Saxon pressure began to squeeze the 
Celtic peoples westward. In the dark ages, Celtic 
‘saints’ or missionaries moved between Wales, Corn¬ 
wall and Brittany: both sides of the Channel share 
patron saints such as the great St Samson of Dol. 
The links are not altogether broken even now, when 
Breton fishermen cross over to the Cornish coast or 
lie off St Martin’s and Tresco and the Eastern Isles in 
Scilly, and wrestling matches are held between Brit¬ 
tany and Cornwall (q.v.). Up to the sixteenth century 
there was still a good deal of interchange between the 
two coasts; Cornish and Bretons still understood 
each other’s language; Cornish muster rolls and sub¬ 
sidy rolls often mention Bretons, subjects of the King 
of France, in the coastal parishes. 

Roscoff lies almost opposite Looe, Fowey and Pol- 
perro (q.v.) in Cornwall. During the late eighteenth 
century and the early nineteenth century Roscoff 
merchants and captains did a brisk smuggling trade 
with these small ports, in brandy and in other com¬ 
modities. Roscoff fishermen, onion-men and white- 
coiffed housekeepers have a rare warmth of heart, as 
stranded English sailors often discovered. (Map II.) 


A raft of rock 

ROSEVEAR, in Cornish the ‘large headland’, an 
islet in the Western Rocks of the Isles of Scilly (q.v.), 


which has helped to save life and has also been pro¬ 
digal in destroying it. 

Wrecks through the ages have taken place on and 
round this island, which lies off one of the most 
frequented sea-lanes of the world. At low water on a 
quiet day it looks innocent enough, a rough platform 
of granite low in the sea, in a weed-brown and water- 
blue world. The island has just enough soil to nourish 
a small green copse of tree mallow. Seals lie on the 
rocks. Razor-bills and herring gulls nest there, and a 
few puffins; there are, surprisingly, fifteen species of 
spider on Rosevear; men have lived there for a while, 
but it has been as much used to the dead as the living. 
A little to the south-west, the best part of a British 
fleet was lost in 1707. In 1787 an East India packet, 
the Nancy, drove on to Rosevear. No one was saved, 
the dead including the actress Ann Cargill, returning 
from a successful tour of India. She was found after 
the wreck floating in her shift with a drowned baby in 
her arms. In 1841 a steamer from Dublin to London 
broke up alongside Rosevear. There was one sur¬ 
vivor, an Irish boy washed to the island, where he 
found a cask of porter wedged between the rocks. He 
stove in one end, let the porter flow out, and sheltered 
himself inside from the gale. 

A mile away on ledges over which the Atlantic 
swells green and breaks white, the liner Schiller was 
lost in 1875, with ghastly consequences. Bodies 
floated to Rosevear, and German dead lie under the 
coarse grass of many graveyards - Ruh sanft mil deiner 
Kindern, du edles Irenes IVeib, du gate liebrieche 
Mutter - ‘Rest gently with your children, noble faith¬ 
ful wife, good loving mother’ - says one stone. 

Rising above the tree mallow are the now roofless 
granite walls of a smith’s shop, remnant of the only 
time when Rosevear was inhabited. Across the 
boulders one sees out in the Atlantic the needle of the 
Bishop Rock Lighthouse. Quarters for the workmen 
and the engineers in charge, and the smith’s shop, 
were built on Rosevear, though every inch of the 
island is within reach of spray and there is scarcely 
room for a football pitch. Here the worsen lived 
nearly five years from 1847, dreading the island, and 
occasionally reduced to eating limpets. The clue 
engineer solaced himself with higher mathematics. 
And there was even an occasion of quiet seas when 
the strange community of lighthouse builders gave a 
grand ball to the Scillonians on this oceanic raft, the 
guests in their long-boats departing by the light of a 
full moon which showed the way through some of the 
world’s most dangerous rocks and reefs. (Map H.) 
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The meadow oj Magna Carta 

runnyMEDE, England. A long meadow on 
the banks of the Thames near Staines, in Surrey, 
where on 15 June 1215 the Magna Carta was sealed 
by King John and a number of the leading barons of 
England. It is fairly certain that the meeting took 
place actually on the meadow, not on Charta Island 
just downstream. 

Magna Carta or the Great Charter ('great’ for con¬ 
temporaries only by its length) is probably one of the 
least understood as well as one of the most important 
documents of English history. John’s autocratic rule 
had provoked rebellion. In the Charter, sealed after 
live weeks of negotiation, John came half-way to 
meet the barons in the more reasonable of their de¬ 
mands. The Charter guaranteed a number of privi¬ 
leges to the nobles, the Church and the boroughs. A 
medieval, or feudal charter, it contained no abstract 
statement of human rights, no mention of trial by 
jury, no safeguard against 'ta.xation without repre¬ 
sentation’, although a number of provisions were de¬ 
signed to prevent the abuse of royal privileges and 
did therefore support the principle that the King was 
not above the law. When this fairly conservative 
document was rediscovered by parliamentary law¬ 
yers and historians early in the seventeenth century, 
they interpreted it as a charter of freedom. Chief 
Justice Coke and others used it as propaganda 
against the despotism of Charles I. Magna Carta be¬ 
came a legendary element of the freedom of the 
people, immensely important in the moulding of 
political and patriotic traditions. 

A visit to the meadow is disappointing. The 
National Trust keeps it inviolate, but it is almost the 
only strip of land thereabouts which has not been 
built over. (Map I.) 


s 

A home of the Tooth 

SAGAING, Burma, eight miles south-west of 
Mandalay on the Irrawaddy, is a walled town famous 


in the Buddhist world for a tooth relic of the Buddha. 
For a brief period in the fourteenth century when 
Burma was split into independent kingdoms, it was 

capital of the north and west. 

On the dry hills behind Sagaing to the north, 
monasteries and pagodas stud the range so thickly 
that is sparkles for miles with their white or gilded 
spires. Each belongs to the lairyland of Burmese 
Buddhism, commemorating some strange event, 
some work of piety, some birth-story ol the Buddha. 
But most celebrated of them all, a few hundred yards 
from the river-bank by Sagaing, is the tooth pagoda, 
the Kaung-hmu-daw or Royal Olfering. Built in 1636 
by Thalun King of Ava, it lacks the usual pointed 
shape of a Burmese pagoda, since it was designed to 
resemble the Indian classical tope or stupa, which is 
a circular, dome-like mound with a carved railing 
around the base. Instead of a railing the Sagaing 
pagoda is encircled by 802 stone posts, six feet high, 
each made to hold a light. A stupa was always a 
reliquary, and Thalun built the Kaung-hmu-daw 
precisely for his two relics, the Buddha’s begging- 
bowl and the Buddha’s tooth. 

This tooth had been acquired by Thalun’s pre¬ 
decessor in 1610, when Toungoo was sacked. The 
King of Toungoo, in turn, had acquired it in 1600 
when he had sacked Pegu, where the tooth had been 
since 1576, when King Bayin-naung, received it from 
Ceylon. This ambitious ruler, the greatest military 
ligure in Burmese history, had conceived that he 
was to be King and Saviour of the world. But first 
of all he needed the most sacred relic in e.xistence, 
which was the tooth of Buddha, at Kandy (q.v.). 
The priests at Kandy had no intention of selling it. 
In 1560 Bayin-naung was informed that the Portu¬ 
guese had captured the tooth and carried it to Goa. 
He offered the Portuguese viceroy 800,000 rupees 
and as much rice as he wanted for the tooth, a deal 
prevented by the archbishop, who declared it would 
be heresy to trade in an object belonging to the most 
potent demon in the Orient. The tooth was ground 
to powder in a mortar in the presence of the assembled 
grandees of Goa. 

Bayin-naung had no remedy. But fourteen years 
later his astrologers said he was destined to marry the 
daughter of the King of Colombo. This king had no 
daughter, but finding an alliance with Bayin-naung 
advantageous, produced a daughter as his own and 
gave the tooth as her dowry. He had convinced the 
envoy.s that the Portuguese had ground up only a 
replica. So a tooth reached Pegu in Burma, where 
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it rested until it began the interrupted journey to 
Sagaing. 

It is adored now in the Kaung-hmu-daw. But this 
is not quite the end of the story, since the priests of 
Kandy in Ceylon still have the tooth of Buddha, 
which they declare was never taken by the Portuguese, 
never ground up, never in Colombo and never out 
of their temple. To complicate matters, Marco Polo 
records that in 1284 he was sent to Ceylon by Kublai 
Khan to buy the bowl of the Buddha and that he 
conveyed it - and the tooth as well - back to China. 
Somebody, on both counts, has been deceived. 
(Map IX.) 


An Emperors island 

ST HELENA, island in the South Atlantic on 
which Napoleon I was confined after his abdication. 

Napoleon disembarked on this divided block of 
brown lava on 17 October 1815, four months after 
his defeat at Waterloo. It was not the amiable resort 
he or his party had expected, but here he had to live, 
at Longwood, a ramshackle house on the foggy, wet 
and windy heights of the island, until he died of can¬ 
cer in 1821. Here also, in a downpour of rain, his 
body was disinterred in 1840 and handed o\'er to the 
French, to the sound of guns, for Napoleon’s last 


in a naked, V-shaped cleft behind the only landing- 
place, crouches the only ‘town’ - Jamestown, named 
after King James II of England. The whole island is 
no more than ten miles by eleven. The sharp valleys 
run with water, and are floored with green, but they 
have barren walls, and the uplands are ragged under 
a cap of ocean cloud. The cars on St Helena are 
nearly always in low gear for climbing and low gear 
for descending; there h next to no level road. A 
characteristic noise is now the clatter of the leaves 
of New Zealand Flax {Phormio tenax), a chief crop 
plant of the island economy. 

Napoleon has not been the only exile. The Portu¬ 
guese began in 1513 by landing a disaffected noble¬ 
man on St Helena, after they had deprived him of his 
ears, his nose, his right hand and the little finger of 
his left hand. In 1890 Dinizulu, King of Zululand, 
was exiled here after his rebellion against the British. 
In 1900 arrived General Cronje and other prisoners 
of the Boer War. (Map VIII.) 

illustration: Plate 14. 


Saint-J ean-de-Luz 

SAINT-JEAN-DE-LUZ, on the extreme south 
of the French Atlantic coast, near the Spanish fron¬ 
tier and in the heart of the Basque country, comes 
just where the hilly land rolls down to a superb oval 


triumphal journey to Paris. bay, defended by breakwaters. 

St Helena was never a Garden of Eden. A gloomy. For many centuries it has been famous for its 
cloudy, though temperate and healthy series of cliffs sailors and fishermen. Boats from this port were the 
and chasms jut out of the dark Atlantic, and termi- first ever to sail across the Atlantic to fish off New- 
nate in Diana’s Peak (2,704 feet), part of the rim of an foundland early in the sixteenth century, when navi- 
extinct volcano. A Portuguese navigator had dis- gation of oceans was an infant science, and one un¬ 
covered the island in 1502, on the feast day of St familiar to the skippers of fishing-boats. The Basques 
Helena, who was revered for finding the True Cross, of St-Jean-de-Luz knew the seas, but they were not 
At last in 1659 the East India Company established contemptuous of them, any more than they are t a^ 
a settlement, for here, a third of the way up one leg In the medieval church, notice the carefully carv 
of the route to India, ships could stop conveniently and rigged models of fishing-boats, placed t ere wi 
for water and provisions. It was from the Company prayers for the safety of their sea-going ongin s. 
that the English Government leased St Helena as a The church has curious wooden ga enes, a on 
prison for Napoleon. Too remote either for escape length of the nave, which are reseiwe ’ , 

or for rescue, it lies almost midway between Africa Basques have the deepest of fami y a ec i ’ _ 

and Brazil, and was then several weeks’ voyage from their respect for women is great, ‘ _ 

Europe. ter, and woman does not share in his affairs-tvc" 

From the sea the first formidable impression is one among the most worldly and 
of bare rock and giant cliff. Then these brown cliffs them, it is common for a wife to walk a g ^ 

(or black cliffs, as they appear so often) divide, and behind her husband, and o a 
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kitchen while he entertains his friends in the dining¬ 
room. 

In the wall of this old church of Saint-Jcan-dc-Luz 
there is a tablet marking where a special portal was 
cut in June 1660 for the marriage procession of Louis 
XIV and Marie Theresa of Austria. Afterwards, the 
door was built up again, so that no one else might use 
the same entrance as the Roi Soldi and his bride. 
Another thing is curious about these church walls - 
and highly typical of the Basque country. There are 
notices outside saying that it is forbidden to play at 
Pelota against the church. And against the notices, 
every day. the small boys of St-Jean-de-Luz - play at 
Pelota. 

Their dignified seniors go often to the wooden 
stadiums where the game is played by e.xperts. The 
favourite form is one in which no racket is used; the 
hard ball is driven with terrific force by the open 
palm - with such force that even the hard-headed 
Basque players can be stunned by an unlucky shot re¬ 
bounding from the great wall. To shake the hand of a 
pelota player is an e.xperience. 

The architecture of the little tow n is largely Basque: 
simple, rather naive but with an attraction in its 
boldness and in the decoration of can ed and brightly 
painted woodwork. Many of the cafes and restaur¬ 
ants serve Basque food, which is e.xcellent, and the 
local liqueur, Izarra, which is pleasant and potent. 

The true splendour of St-Jean-de-Luz is, after all, 
the bay and the light that falls upon it, changing all 
day and all night from dawn to dawn. ‘Luz’ means 
light - this is St John the Baptist, the saint of light 
and midsummer - and the little oval inlet of St Jean 
flashes out light like a burning-glass. (Map II.) 


Out in the Atlantic 

ST KILDA is the chief island of an archipelago 
110 miles west of the Outer Hebrides. There are three 
main islands; St Kilda itself, or Hirta, two and a half 
miles long, with a now deserted village, and nine 
miles of coast, which has the highest sheer cliff in 
Britain (1,397 feet); Soay, about a mile long and with 
a cliff of 1,223 feet; and Boreray, also about a mile 
long, with a precipice of 1,245 feet. In the group there 
are also many smaller rocks and stacks, of which the 
most important are Stac an Armin, 627 feet, the 


highest monolith in Britain, and the graceful Stac 
Lee, rising to 544 feet. 

Part of Hirta is composed of granite and the rest of 
the archipelago of gabbro, and many believe that the 
group offers the finest rock scenery in the North 
Atlantic. Hirta was inhabited on archaeological evi¬ 
dence from the early Norse explorations of the Wes¬ 
tern Isles, though the first important written account 
is that of Dean Monro in 1549. Until the middle of 
the nineteenth century the human population appears 
to have been over a hundred - sometimes about two 
hundred. Thirty-five of the people left for Australia 
in 1853, the numbers falling to seventy-eight; from 
then until 1921 it was never less than seventy or more 
than eighty. In 1930, when the human population had 
fallen to forty-three, a boat’s crew of adult men 
could no longer be recruited; and for this and other 
reasons the archipelago was evacuated: it is now 
dedicated as a nature reserve by its owner, the Mar¬ 
quess of Bute. 

The St Kildans, who spoke Gaelic and had an ob¬ 
vious affinity with the natives of the rest of the Outer 
Hebrides, became culturally unique in Britain, since 
they depended on sea-birds as a primary' source of 
meat, developing a climbing skill on the immense 
cliffs of the islands equalled only by the wildfowlers 
of the Westmann Islands off the south coast of Ice¬ 
land. They took enough young fulmars to provide 
each inhabitant with over a hundred a year (in some 
years about ten thousand in all), up to two thousand 
gannets, many thousands of puffins, and some’guille- 
mots, razor-bills and kittiwakes. The islanders also 
ate large quantities of guillemots’ eggs. They con¬ 
tinued their wildfowling until the evacuation; and in 
their culture they had one especial innovation, the 
cicii or cleii. This was a cell of dry-stone walling be¬ 
tween twelve and eighteen feet long and six and seven 
feet high. The thick walls are bridged with flat slabs 
and then roofed with live turf. This cleft - there are 
six hundred to seven hundred such buildings in the 
archipelago - was a drying house; the thick walls de¬ 
prived the Atlantic winds of their moisture, and in¬ 
side were stored the bird carcases, the turf which the 
islanders used for burning, their clothes and their 
fish-nets and bird-nets. 

The natural history of the group is well known, 
thanks to some enlightened resident ministers and a 
succession of visitors attracted by the remoteness 
and grandeur of the archipelago. The indigenous 
domestic sheep, the Soay sheep, represents, probably 
unchanged, the earliest Norse animal like a mouflon. 
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which was introduced to the isles, and has now dis¬ 


appeared everywhere else (many of these have been 
left on the islands). The local race of wren is distinct 
enough from the wren in the mainland of Great 
Britain to warrant naming as a sub-species; there is 
also a local large race of yellow-necked field-mice; 
and there was also a St Kilda house-mouse, which 
appears to have survived the evacuation only by a 
year. .Apart from these indigenous creatures, some 
other rare or interesting animals have made St Kilda 
a headquarters: it supports the largest gannet colony 
in the world, and the largest colonies of puffins, ful¬ 
mars and Leach’s petrels in the British Isles: and 
there are vast colonies of several other sea-bird 
species. Occasionally rare migrant birds are seen, 
probably wind-drifted, of which at least one (the 
American water-pipit) has crossed the Atlantic. 
Fulmars and puffins ringed on St Kilda have been 
found on the other side of t’ne Atlantic. 

St Kilda was probably one of the few breeding- 
places in Britain of the extinct great auk. Martin 
.Martin, the excellent naturalist who visited the islands 
in 1697, talked to St Kildans who had certainly seen 
it breeding; but it is doubtful whether it was still 
breeding at that time. By 1758 it was only an occas¬ 
ional visitor. One was taken on Hirta in 1321. The 
last of all the British great auks was caught on Stac 
an Armin in or about July 1840, and beaten to death 
by two St Kildans who thought it was a witch. 
(Map 11.) 


but they are extremely narrow, perhaps only two 
arpems wide. Usually they are divided into rangs; 
where one series of strips ends another begins farther 
inland; and the habitants orientate themselves on 
these rangs, using queer words derived from the 
Breton - sarwa for sud-ouest, nordet for nord-esi. 
Characteristic of these farmlands are the rail-fences 
designed to prevent the drifting of snow, and the 
churches, shrines and hillside crosses illuminated at 
night. Most of the churches are surprisingly big and 
very ugly, although their spires glitter with alumini¬ 
um paint. Only rarely, in the Gaspe area or the ‘bush’ 
(pays de colonization), do you come across the de¬ 
lightful wooden churches of the past. 

Much of its scenery is very dramatic: blue moun¬ 
tains that swell up towards sunset to a tremendous 
height and seemingly breathe at you; the eighty-mile- 
long gorge of the Saguenay, which mixes its black, 
supposedly fathomless current with the St Lawrence 
at Tadoussac, to the sigh of grampuses; the thin 
aerial silver of the Montmorency Falls; and Quebec 
itself, magnificently situated, but sprouting from its 
apex the fake turrets of a railway hotel. On the He 
aux Coudres, Jacques Cartier in the sixteenth century 
heard his first Mass in Canada; there is a small church 
there, with an artificial palm-tree and a wax figure of 
the wounded Christ, lying amongst tinsel and lace 
butterflies. 

No doubt the projected St Lawrence Watenvay will 
create a new legend when it opens up the Great 
Lakes with the sea. So far the river district has re¬ 
mained fiercely independent, bitterly anti-conscrip- 
tionist. (Map XL) 


Sea gate to Canada 


THE ST LAWRENCE is peculiarly the river, 
and indeed the life, of French Canada. For about a 
thousand miles from the Gulf to Montreal, it pro¬ 
vides a navigable route for ocean-going liners as well 
as the schooners that ply along the coasts, from 
Gaspe and Labrador, from the Saguenay and the 
Restigouche, from Quebec and the lie d’Orleans and 
Trois Rivieres. 

Wherever the mountains allow, its shores display 
the neat seignorial land-system of the Province of 
Quebec. The farms run back in strips from the water, 
so that each farm can benefit from varieties in the 
terrain. These strips are long, as much as forty-two 
arpents (about a mile and a half) in a typical parish. 


Between Chile and Bolivia 

SAJAMA PEAK stands up with a clear magni¬ 
ficence in the Bolivian Andes, 21,390 feet high to the 
mere 14,780 feet of the Matterhorn in the Old World 

or the 15,781 feet of Mont Blanc. 

It may claim to be one of the shapeliest of t e 

world’s mountains, a volcanic peak, still young, the 
clean, up-thrusting lines of youth still not worn 
down, eroded or interrupted. Most volcanos are 
doomed to lose their identity at last by merging in 
the mass of an ancient mountain range, but ^j^a 
stands clearly and individually above the line o os 
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The CASTALIAN 


SPRING, on Mount Parnassus, Greece. 
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SYONi Y, the bridge and the harbour. 
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HUi>VA, Yugoslavia. 
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CORFU, the convent of Agvos Vlakhernes. Beyond is the dark islet of Pondikonisi. the boat of Odysseus which was 

turned to stone. 
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SANTA FE, New Mcxico, modern adobe buildings. 
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CADIZ, Arco de la Rosa. 
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CWMYOY. a hill village and parish in ihc Black Mountains. Monmouthshire. 
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KYoro, I igho Hritlgcs. a garden created by Mokuatni Kt>elsu. earl> I dt) perii>d (seventeenth »^etuijr>) 
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CHVSAUSTER, Cornwall. The prehistoric tin village; entrance to one of the huts. 
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SALTA-SALT LAKE CITY 



majestic weather-beaten elders whose enormous 
bulk separates Bolivia from the deserts of Northern 
Chile: and it is always much admired by travellers 
on the Arica-La Paz International Railway. The 
trains climb from Arica (q.v.) on the Pacitic. up the 
western cordillera of the central Andes to the Boliv¬ 
ian altiplano and La Paz, the Bolivian capital, taking 
nineteen hours for 276 miles, rising (racked at times) 
to 14,000 feet, going through mountains by long, 
laboriously hewn tunnels, descending the precipi¬ 
tous Huaylas Quebrada and then climbing again to 
the main plateau, passing rich sulphur deposits and 
high-perched copper mines. 

About mid-journey, before the train has emerged 
on to Bolivia’s mountain-encircled tableland, pas¬ 
sengers see the younger volcanoes of the Andes - 
Sajama most conspicuous of them all, more than fifty 
miles away to the south, snow-capped and sym¬ 
metrical, glistening in the clear dry atmosphere of 
this moon country - a Fujiyama outside the reach of 
artists. Sajama village below the peak is one of the 
most theatrically placed settlements in New World or 
Old. (Map Vll.) 

illustration: Page 439. 


Spanish Colonial 

S A L T A, in the north-west of Argentina, was founded 
among its hills and trees in IS82, a beautiful Spanish 
city in a sheltered fertile valley on the natural route 
from the bleak heights of Bolivia and Peru to the 
plains and rivers of Argentina. 

It stands opposite one of the few passes by which 
the Andes can be crossed into Chile - the pass of 
Chorrillos (14,680 feet). The Incas travelled along the 
Salta route. They were followed by the conquistadores 
and the Spanish merchants. And during the war of 
independence in the early nineteenth century it was 
by way of Salta that the Spanish authorities in Peru 
despatched troops to subdue the insurgent peoples of 
the country that is now Argentina. Today Salta is 
still an important centre of communications. It is on 
a western arm of the great Pan-American Highway, 
which eventually will link the U.S.A. with Patagonia. 
Aeroplanes on the principal flights between Buenos 
Aires and Lima touch down here; and the town is 
now connected with the Chilean port of Antofagasta 
by a trans-Andine railway, opened in 1948. 

P 


In colonial times Salta prospered. Cattle were fat¬ 
tened on the local pastures, and were then sent (as 
they arc today) to be sold in the altitudes of Bolivia 
and to the inhabitants of Chile's waterless Atacama 
desert. Local merchants acquired large fortunes and 
built for themselves fine houses in the Spanish style; 
and the Church benefited from this prosperity, as the 
imposing cathedral still testifies. Overlooking the 
present-day city with its colonial churches and con¬ 
vents, there stands an equestrian statue of modern 
Salta’s gaucho hero, Martin Guemes, who greatly 
contributed to the liberation of Argentina from Span¬ 
ish rule. While General San Martin in Mendoza was 
preparing to outflank the Spanish base at Lima by 
crossing the Andes at that southerly latitude, Gilemes 
and his gaucho followers were holding back the 
Spanish forces round Salta. The wild and astute 
gauchos used guerilla tactics, ambushing and raiding 
the enemy, tying fire to the tails of horses and driving 
them in to set the Spanish camps aflame. 

The hills around contain deposits of various 
minerals, awaiting efficient e.xploitation, and there 
are oil-wells nearby. But Salta is not yet an industrial 
town. Travellers from the high wastelands of Bolivia 
or the deserts of the western Andes, whether they 
make the journey on muleback or by motor-car, by 
train or aeroplane, will remember it as a haven: 
a civilized and friendly place whose trees and white 
houses are a pleasure after the vast, dry nerve- 
racking wilderness of the altiplano. (Map XII.) 

illustration: Page 33. 


Capital of the saints 

SALT LAKE CITY, capital of the State of Utah 
and on the Jordan River, south-east of the Great 
Salt Lake and at the foot of the Wasatch Range, im¬ 
presses the visitor at once with certain qualities. It is 
not especially beautiful e.xccpt for its sombre moun¬ 
tain setting, with some peaks rising to a height of 
12,000 feet, but it has a stateliness which makes it 
quite unlike the usual western city. 

Originally Salt Lake City was planned in ten-acre 
blocks, separated by streets no less than 132 feet wide, 
and this spacious tidiness still bears witness to the 
sobriety and prosperity of its non-smoking, non¬ 
drinking inhabitants. For this is the City of the 
Saints, the final home of the Mormon wanderers, for 
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whom Temple Square is the centre of religious life, 
with its tall granite Temple ending in six spires, the 
highest of which is surmounted by a statue of the 
angel Moroni, and its turtle-shaped Tabernacle, 
which seats ten thousand, with excellent acoustics and 
a formidable choir. Into the temple (in all there are 
eight Mormon temples, including one in Hawaii) no 
Gentile may go, and Utah is the only place in the 
world where Jews are considered to be Gentiles. The 
temple is reser\'ed for the three most important cere¬ 
monies of the Mormon creed, endowment, which is 
a form of initiation, marriage unto eternity, and a 
system of vicarious baptism, which causes a some¬ 
what frantic searching of genealogies in order to have 
as many of one's ancestors baptized as possible. 

Salt Lake City bears the stamp of theocratic gov¬ 
ernment, for few churches are more thoroughly 
organized or have such an influence on political life. 
Although the Saints are not specifically political, 
only two State Governors of Utah have not been 
Mormons. It is also the centre of missionary activity, 
Zion reaching far beyond Utah itself, with powerful 
communities in Arizona, Wyoming and Idaho, and, 
to make a big leap, no fewer than eighty-three 
churches in England. Some sensitivity over plural 
marriage may still be encountered and there are still 
bitter memories of persecution and hardship in the 
pioneer days. A memorial in the city commemorates 
the providential arrival of seagulls, which ate up a 
plague of locusts that were destroying the crops 
which were feeding the people in the first year. 

In early days the Mormons were driven from place 
to place, from New England to Ohio, thence to 
Missouri, from there to Illinois. After Brigham 
Young had been elected leader, the settlers moved 
west once more, this time hoping to find a place so 
distant and inaccessible that they would have no 
chanoe of being molested again. Young, who was a 
courageous and able man, arrived in what was to 
become Salt Lake City in July 1847. Here, although 
out of the range of United States authority, he had 
many natural dilficulties to contend with. Further¬ 
more, Western expansion soon caught up with him 
and, although he sent the Mormon Battalion to fight 
in the Mexican War as a bid for respectability, if not 
continued independence, the admission of Cali¬ 
fornia to the Union made trouble for the Saints, who 
had to contend with the Utah War of 1857-1858. 

This history of misunderstanding and bloodshed 
no doubt contributes to the city’s earnest if slightly 
enigmatic air, in which a fantastic vision, fanatically 


pursued, seeks to hide itself in a large, but inescap¬ 
ably exotic, propriety. Something of the same tension 
invests the nearby Salt Lake; so large, blue and so 
unpicturesque, in which the mere extraordinary fact 
that one cannot drown in its waters hardly seems a 
compensation for the bitterness of its taste and the 
smart it gives to one’s skin and eyes. (Map XI.) 


Shearwaters and Petrels 


THESALVAGESjOn latitude 30° N., are the dry 
nipples of volcanoes asleep under the sea north of the 
Canary Islands, but they are not a Spanish posses¬ 
sion. They belong to Portuguese Madeira, from which 
they lie south 180 miles across a sea forever fresh with 
the north-east trade winds. This makes them com¬ 
fortably cool (a steady 80° F.) and free of mosquitoes. 

On these islands there are no snakes, no water, no 
grass, no houses, no shops, yet people live on them 
for part of the year, placing their tubs of food on 
pillars out of reach of the mice, cockroaches and 
lizards. For houses there are holes and caverns in the 
contorted lava of this little-known, little-visited archi¬ 
pelago. The only northerners who go there are orni¬ 
thologists (about one in fifty years) attracted by the 
thousands of ocean-going sea-birds which compete 
for nesting-holes in the crumbling phosphatic soil and 


i. 

t night the main island. Great Salvage, is a Ited- 
of the cries of great and little shearwaters, little 
m petrels, dainty frigate petrels, pelagic birds 
:h, if they could, would build a home on the sea 
f, so little are they adapted for terrestrial ways, 
them Great Salvage is the next best thing, and the 
land for accommodation is so great that the holes 
used all the year round by petrels nesting in re- 
. It needs courage to face Salvage s isolation, u 
men from the rain-forest of Madeira’s north 
e are hardy, and accustomed to a simple life an 
wages. For half-a-crown a day they spend the 
mer shovelling and sifting the soil (so rich m 
ogen, phosphate and other chemicals from cen* 
js of deposit of sun-dried guano), and “rrying 
„ on the nape of the neek to the wtU landing- 

Wages and precious “ii 
ithly boat comes with supplies ^ . 

he sacked guano, and the sick among the wor 
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For 


an hour IhM, nhilc the little boat rocks on the ment, the third arrest, tvhich gives them tsvenly 


swell in the precarious harbour, a few sporting 
Madeirans enjoy a rabbit hunt through the groves ol 
the nicotine plant, and over a carpet of mesembry- 
anthemum, two species which are almost the only 
flora on this parched island. 

In autumn the young nestling of the great shear¬ 
water (locally called casarra because its cry is like 
that) is ready to go to sea, and the guano-diggers 
busily collect all the fledgelings they can find; they 
are delicious to cat, as big as a small chicken, and 
fetch a good price in Madeira. The adult shearwaters 
are not molested, and in any case don’t care, for at 
this season they (quite naturally) desert their fat 
chick. In winter, while other petrels take over the 
accommodation, man abandons Great Salvage (al¬ 
though once it was a penal settlement) - the swell is 
too heavy, the nights are too long, the coast is un¬ 
lighted, and it might even rain. (Map VIII.) 


Ogre from Tibet 

THE SALWEEN, running for 1,750 miles from 
Tibet to Burma and entering the sea at Moulmein, is 
a dragon of rivers. At the mouth it is quiet and tidal. 
Si.xty miles up it is a torrent - of a kind unknown in 
Europe or North America, a gushing volume of 
water, which can rise ninety feet in a night after a 
downpour or a sudden melting of Tibetan snow. 
Driven through high mountains, tightly packed into 
clefts, this apple-green river is so savage that crossings 
are only possible here and there. 

Near the point where the Salween is Joined by the 
Nam Pang river, at Ta Hsop Teng, it runs in a gorge 
between limestone cliffs which drop smooth and 
sheer to the water’s edge, and here it forms the most 
dangerous of all its whirlpools. Even by hugging the 
bank it is impossible to pass round the whirlpool, 
which swirls round from a central gulf, fifteen feet 
across, and spreads over the whole width of the 
river. However, three times a day the whirlpool 
changes its nature. The central gulf or cup fills up, a 
knob appears, a conve.\ity of water, and the motion 
sets outward; instead of an inward suction, the waves 
now break against the cliffs. Twice in the day, this 
change lasts only a few moments. The knob or pimple 
has hardly appeared before the whirl starts again. 
Those who know the Salween know the proper mo- 


minutes. Even so, they pray to the river, and pat it 
with their paddles, believing it to be capricious and 
never being certain that this third arrest will always 
continue long enough for them to pass. 

At Moulmein the dragon has altogether lost its fire. 
The fury of its rush, its defiles and whirlpools, the 
fierce sweep of its rapids along its malaria-ridden 
course, arc contradicted by a river now sprawling by 
with the soft pace of a tired elephant - or, to use a 
favourite comparison in this part of Asia, like an 
ogre converted to the peace of Buddha. (Map IX.) 


Made by the Prince-bishops 

SALZBURG, the most beautiful city of Austria 
and one of the most beautiful urban creations of the 
world. 

It was a principality. Unlike most small towns and 
cities in south Germany and Austria, it was not the 
creation of a Burgher class. In such a town as Wurz¬ 
burg, for instance, the houses are individual, the 
high-pointed gable of each seems to assert the in¬ 
dividuality of the Burgomeister who built it. In Salz¬ 
burg archbishops ruled the roost. The transformation 
of this city of Roman origin into the Salzburg we 
know today began with Archbishop Wolf Dietrich 
von Raitenau. He called himself 'Archicpiscopus et 
Princeps’, and reigned - reigned is the word - from 
1587 to 1612, and permitted no burgher class to chal¬ 
lenge his authority. It was he who invited the Italian 
architect Solario to build the cathedral, before whose 
severe baroque fagade, each year, Hofmannsthal’s 
Jedermann is performed during the Salzburg Festival. 
At the end of the seventeenth century Archbishop Jo¬ 
hann Ernst Graf von Thun brought the greatest of 
Austrian architects, Fischer von Erlach, to Salzburg, 
where he built some of his finest churches, the por¬ 
phyry-coloured Kollegicnkirche, whose miniature 
Cloud of Witnesses the young Mozart could see from 
his home across the way - or the beautiful Dreifaltig- 
keitskirche. 

Between Wolf Dietrich and von Thun came one of 
the most c.xtraord inary of the bizarre bishop-princes 
of Salzburg, Marcus Sitticus Hohenems. He built 
much in the town, but his most appropriate memor¬ 
ial is the hunting lodge at Hellbrunn, just outside. ‘If 
you haven’t seen Hellbrunn,’ say the Salzburgers, 
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‘you haven't seen Salzburg.’ In the grounds of the 
hunting lodge Marcus Sitticus built an elaborate 
series of‘waterworks'. Unsuspecting guests, walking 
in the grounds, would suddenly be drenched with 
water issuing from likely or unlikely orifices of 
innocent-looking statues. 

Salzburg itself is like a piece of baroque Italy that 
has miraculously transferred itself north of the Alps. 
Architecturally its whole inspiration was southern. 
One great piece of German romanticism remains to 
it - the Castle, or Festung, which perches on the 
peak of a hill and dominates the town. From the 
Festung one looks round on a landscape of tufted 
hills that seems the perfect setting for one of Grimm’s 
fairy-tales - and not at all for such a town as Salz¬ 
burg. Beyond the hills one can see, a long way off, the 
snow-covered peak of theGrossgiockner. Northward, 
complicated folds of mountain lead to the Salz- 
kammergut and the Wolfgangssee, from which 
Mozart got his second name and on the shores of 
which stands the White Horse Inn. Just on the other 
side of the town is the hill, the Kapuzinerberg, where 
Mozart built the hut in which he wrote The Magic 
Flute. The hut, the Zauberflotehauschen, has been 
rebuilt in the grounds of one of the concert halls. 

From these fabulous views you may turn to a cafe 
table and listen to the inevitable zither playing ‘/m 
kleinem Rdssel beim Wolfgangssee', or you can stroll 
in the formal and altogether exquisite Mirabell 
Gardens. The Austrian character, or the Salzburg 
character, is perhaps the dark romance of mountain 
and conifer lightened and civilized by the Mirabell 
Gardens and the southern influence. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Page 120. 


Tamerlanc's city 

SAMARKAND, in the U.S.S.R., on the edge of 
the Central Asian desert, was an old city which 
Alexander the Great knew as Marakanda. Fields 
surround it, watered by the river Zeravshan; to the 
east tower the Tien Shan mountains, which make 
China seem nearer than it can be; but to travellers 
from Russia ‘the golden road to Samarkand’ is a 
railway journey of many days across the Kirghiz 
steppe, where there is little to see but the Bactrian 
camelsof the Kazakh drawing sledgesacross the snow- 
covered desert in winter or carrying loads in summer. 
Modem Samarkand and old Samarkand are 


divided from each other by a drop in the ground. In 
the modem city, built since the Russian Revolution, 
you might be anywhere in the U.S.S.R., if it were not 
for a sprinkling of people with Mongolian faces 
wearing long silk gowns with bright zigzag stripes 
and embroidered skull-caps. Cross into old Samar¬ 
kand, and you can forget Russia and Europe and ail 
the last five centuries, since Jenghiz Khan destroyed 
Marakanda in 1220. Everyone in this old town seems 
tp be in the national Uzbek dress. Men and women 
alike wear the embroidered skull-caps,and the women 
let their hair hang attractively in tight ebony plaits. 

City and people are well matched, for there are 
still buildings from the great era of Samarkand, 
which Tamerlane made into his capital in 1370. He 
came from a scholarly family of minor princes, and if 
he destroyed, he loved beauty and power with an 
equal love. He protected artists and poets; and from 
the cities that felt his obliterating wrath in Central 
Asia he collected craftsmen to adorn Samarkand. 
Much remains. The buildings of his immediate pre¬ 
decessors are covered with blue and white tiles, often 
baked in relief with blurred contours; they give the 
eye something soft to rest upon in the glaring heat of 
Samarkand, and they seem to answer to everything 
that is feminine and languorous in Persian civiliza¬ 
tion. The buildings of Tamerlane and his successors 
are different, covered with tiles in deep, varied col¬ 
ours worked with very strong patterns. In such a 
building, in his Mausoleum, raised in 1404, Tamer¬ 
lane himself is buried, under the largest slab of jade 
in the world - jade of a dark tone to suit the char¬ 
acter of the man. Other fine buildings line three sides 
of the mapificent square El Registan, of which the 
fourth side is open to the new town. These are the 
Koranic schools. One of them, built by Ulugh Bek, 
the astronomer-grandson of Tamerlane, announces 
itself by the stars in its tile-work. Ulugh Bek made 
Samarkand a centre of science and art, and r^l- 
culated, for the first time since Ptolemy, the positions 
of a thousand stars less eight. The observatory from 
which he did this was dug into the ground to exclude 
all light; its ruins are on the outskirts of Samarkand. 

Samarkand produces a good deal in the Sovie 

economy; but especially fitting are dried 

dry white wine, suitably named OK in local dialec, 

and jams, the varying flavour of which are mos 

subtly compounded - 

Such sweet jams meticulously jarred 
As God's own prophet eats in Paradise. 

(Map IX.) 


SAMARKAND-SANCHI 



I'iUa^e toicards Africa 

SAN BARTOLOME DE TIRAJANA, 
thirty-five miles from the city of Las Palmas in 
Grand Canary, is reached by a road up from the 
dusty coastal plain which twists and clambers 
through and through an immense barranca, a dry 
valley of red mountains. 

Sometimes far below one sees a group of minia¬ 
ture palm trees. After skirting bluffs and sheer pre¬ 
cipices. there comes a point at last where the moun¬ 
tains close in. Their peaks and jagged edges cut the 
blue sky at 5,000 and 6,000 feet, and they encircle 
San Bartolome, its huddle of tiled houses, its while 
church, its terraced hillsides, its clumps of green, 
and its occasional date-palms. One has climbed 
nearly 3,000 feet from the sea, which closes the far 
beginning of the barranca, now fifteen or sixteen 
miles away in the direct line. 

This is a new world in Grand Canary. Northward 
are the chestnut slopes, the banana plantations, the 
rich brown soil, the vineyards, the city with its inter¬ 
national-style hotels, and the white steamers on the 
way to Africa, whose passengers land for a brief, 
flowery tour of the environs. Eastward are the low 
plains where camels plough the tomato-fields, an¬ 
tique windmills turn their sails and crouching lime¬ 
kilns throw out plumes of smoke into the wind. Here 
is a high-perched oasis among rocks out of Morocco 
or Arabia or a book of space-travel. Irrigation water 
tumbles down below the village. Every detail of tree, 
terrace and tile is defined in the warm, utterly trans¬ 
parent air; and there is no wind. San Bartolome is a 
humble village, with a humble fonda or two and no 
tourist traflic, owing everything toa situation superbly 
fantastical and theatrical. It occupies, in fact, a spur on 
the western side of the barranca. From the church, 
the ground drops quickly, terrace by terrace, into the 
narrowing gorge, which climbs now towards the 
roof of the island, changing to a small, red, sleep, 
glittering valley, threaded by a path. 

Here and there on either side are cave houses; 
doors and windows painted blue open into the red 
rock, into plastered rooms. Small gardens are walled 
off, clay ovens are built out from the rock face. 
Everywhere there are almond trees. Goatherds and 
shepherds scramble down with their animals. A 
mother and her children sickle barley on a patch 
where the stems seem too scattered to combine into a 
cornfield. Almonds give way to the elegant, ultra- 


thin Canarian pines {ritacnix canariensis), which are 
circled with muffs of green between root and leafy 
crown. There are blue clumps of sage, but the pre¬ 
vailing sense is one of dry rock, hot to touch, and 
jagged colour, and delicious air, and fantastic heights 
and depths; one is at first incredulous that such a 
landscape can exist. But this is the southern side of 
the island, facing away from Europe to the bulge of 
Africa, the Rio de Oro and the Equator. (5a' also 
Canary Islands.) (Map VIII.) 


The gate.'! of Sanchi 

SANCHI, rather more than half-way to Delhi 
from Bombay, just off the main line, in Bhopal State, 
is a gentle, flat-topped hill crowned w iih the beehive 
shapes of stupas, which are usually, though not al¬ 
ways, built over saintly relics, or relics of the Buddha 
himself. These are the finest and best-prescr\ed of 
the Buddhist remains in India. 

One consequence of India’s new national status 
was the return to Sanchi (in a pilgrimage of the great 
ones of the land) of the relics of two of the Buddha’s 
first disciples, which had been in the scrupulous but 
unsanctified care of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London. But if it had not been for a Christian 
viceroy and a Muslim Begum of Bhopal and the 
help of Sir John Marshall and his archaeological 
assistants, there would now be little left of any of the 
Sanchi monuments. After fourteen centuries - from 
the reign of Asoka (Buddhism’s Constantine the 
Great) in the third century b.c., to 1884 - they had 
been swallowed by the jungle. Napoleon III asked 
for one of the great gates, but failed to get it. But the 
casts which were then made of the gates and sent to 
European museums were the first revelation of San- 
chi’s most extraordinary feature. Every pilgrim to this 
sacred monastic site had to pass along a series of am¬ 
bulatories. making as he did so the prescribed num¬ 
ber of circulations of the hemispherical stone mounds. 
He had to pass between railings (they are imitated 
in Lutyens’ lay-out of New Delhi, q.v.), and through 
gates at the four points of the compass. Gates and 
railings are, so to say, carpentry in stone, reproducing 
the structural methods of ancient wooden buildings 
which have long since disappeared in India. And the 
gateways are covered with the carved folklore, not of 
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Buddhism alone, but of immemorial peasant-India - 
trees and flowers and fruits, elephants and deer, 
horses and buffaloes, the spirits of stream and air 
and forest, the mutual charities of men and beasts 
and the miracles thereon attending, with garlanded 
nymphs swinging from upright to cross-bar over¬ 
head. 

In these alone there is answer enough to that dia¬ 
tribe which John Ruskin allowed himself in 1858 - in 
ignorance. Indian artists, he maintained, had thrown 
a veil over creation ‘in which there is no rent’. ‘For 
them no stars peep through the blanket of the dark, 
for them neither their heaven shines nor their moun¬ 
tains rise, for them the flowers do not blossom, for 
them the creatures of field and forest do not live. They 
lie bound in the dungeon of their own corruption, 
encompassed only by doleful phantoms, or by spec¬ 
tral vacancy.’ But in spite of Sanchi, too many people 
still have such views. (Map IX.) 

illustration: Page 278. 


On the Golden Gate 

SANFRANCISCO, built above a wide and per¬ 
fect harbour on the Californian coast of America, is 
a city which comes as blessing and refreshment to 
the traveller after he has been enveloped endlessly by 
the American land mass. 

One should arrive by rail. Not by air, not by road, 
not by sea, but by train; and perhaps in early winter. 
The train will slide past ski slopes in the Rockies, past 
pines heav 7 with snow in the Sierra Nevada. Then at 
last come orange and olive trees, eucalyptuses, ex¬ 
quisite green, a sky filled with sunlight and rain clouds, 
and gulls white as they turn against the darkness of the 
cloud. The train runs through the streets and past 
the shabby warehouses of Oakland, reaches San 
Francisco Bay, and can go no further, A ferry-boat, 
squat, old-fashioned, a little rusty, creaks across to 
the hills of San Francisco, alongside the world’s 
longest, largest (and, in its gawky stretch and sprawl 
and its dull red, the world’s ugliest) suspension 
bridge. Over the piled streets ahead sunlight makes 
ladders running down from fat bellies of Pacific 

cloud. 

If one arrives in November or December, here in 
San Francisco it is no longer the dead season left be¬ 
hind in New York, Kansas City or Denver. Under 


Union Square there may be a four-storey sub-surface 
garage, but the palms, the flowers, the grass above it 
are excessively brilliant. Away from Market Street 
(the inevitable long, straight, busy, noisy, ugly Main 
Street of the American city) pelargoniums are pink 
against white houses built in a revived Spanish or 
mission style. In Lincoln Park, from which one sees 
the Golden Gate of tawny cliff's opening into the 
blue splendour of the Pacific, there is an oceanic 
golf-course among eucalyptus trees. In November 
sunshine, the colour of jackets and slacks is wonder¬ 
fully alive; a golf-ball, a white dot on the mineral 
green, looks full of a lively importance. In Golden 
Gate Park, a triumph of glades and gardens, the 
fresh warm air is tinged with the scent of Monterey 
pines, and humming-birds - Red Annas - chitter and 
whizz and hum and hang in front of hanging blos¬ 
soms in the Fuschia Garden. The Park comes to an 
end, beyond an enclosure of buffaloes and lakes of 
wild fowl; the sandhills stoop to the Pacific, and for 
mile after mile the Pacific curls gently on to Ocean 
Beach, across which there lie long brown ropes or 
tubes of kelp. 

Back in downtown San Francisco, the rain may 
suddenly bolt on to Union Square or Market Street; 
the shower ends and San Francisco is shining. Here 
one feels poised between east and west. Thousands of 
miles behind, America began with the low, rocky, 
barren, acid coasts of New England; and the green 
Atlantic. Here it ends with cliff's golden, red, blue, or 


iret according to time of day, and the azure Pacific, 
lere it began with Irish and Portuguese; here it 
ds with Japanese, Filipinos and Chinese. China- 
ivn slopes away downhill, a block or bvo beyond 
lion Square. It may seem a fraud insomuch that 
linese drama has been driven by films out of the 
linese theatres, and juke-boxes go with crispy 
lodles, and in the Jade Palace Andy Yuke performs 
the Hammond. Yet this is still a quarter of Chinese 
d Chinese speech, of buildings (though the old 
linatown was destroyed in the ghastly earthqu^e 
d fire year of 1906) still painted green for long life 

id red for vitality. 

Unstandardized and peculiar objects are rare m 
e shops of American cities, but not in San Fran- 
:co. Here at last you can buy not only Chines W 
akes, paper dragons, water flowers, but burls from 
dwood trees which send up green shoots it you 
mp ihem. and dry desert plaitis in ce loph® 
rich spread to green life in a bowl of “‘f - ” 
e flower-shops have a new magnificence. Th 
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hills go sharply up and descend sharply, is a change 
after most American cities of the flat. Up and down 
these switchbacks, the old cable cars still run, and 
one is still at first surprised and startled by the metal¬ 
lic clatter and flutter of the cables which come up 

from underneath the road. 

San Francisco is young, having grown from the 
Spanish settlement of Yerba Buena (Good Herb, so 
called from the prevalence of wild mint), which came 
into being inl835.lt has been burnt and burnt again, 
rocked and burnt and rebuilt. From the vicious and 
violent tovsn of the gold boom, it has become a city 
of grace and comfort and cleanliness and good hu¬ 
mour, with some of those bland characteristics to be 
found in a Washington, D.C., a Cheltenham or 
Brighton, or an Amsterdam. It is true that summer 
fogs roll in from the Pacific. It is true that San Fran¬ 
cisco is the centre of a vast suburbanization, that the 
stream of cars across the suspension bridge seems 
endless, that three million people live immediately 
around in the Bay Region; but in this vivid air they 
press upon one without so much stifling intensity. 

The best symbol of San Francisco and its e.xoti- 
cism is perhaps one small plant from the Orient 
which runs wild in the glades of Golden Gate Park: 
it is Duchesnia indica, which has yellow flowers in a 
ruff of leaves, succeeded by an upright strawberry. 
The strawberry may not be edible (the plant is called 
the Mock Strawberry) and the European may find a 
certain cultural emptiness or heartlessness about 
Californian civilization, but each fruit is polished 
with health and scarlet. In San Francisco one notices 
that the comers of the male mouth are not all turned 
downward below the rimless glasses. (Map XI.) 

illustration: Page 319. 


of the Middle Ages. Tall. thin, of square section and 
reddish-grey, the towers still seem to threaten each 
other, the last remnant of a total of seventy-sLx 
towers which protected the rival factions and families 
of San Gimignano, which was fiercely divided (like 
Florence) into Guelf and Ghibelline. They are im¬ 
pressive on the hill; from a distance, like a bizarre 
cluster of square factory chimneys, or like church 
towers which have started to grow in the night, and 
they close in upon the visitor as he manauvres his 
car away from the tunnel of the Porta San Giovanni 
(1262). Thirteenth-century buildings and palaces line 
the street, and the town has not been touched by 
builders of the Renaissance, of the baroque or of the 
nineteenth century. It is turned in secretively upon 
itself with these alleys, these narrow streets, these 
elongated towers, without benefit of the wide Re¬ 
naissance towm-planning so frequent in the towns of 
Italy. 

The atmosphere could be claustrophobic and op¬ 
pressive if it were not for the windiness of San Gi¬ 
mignano’s situation and the broad views of the coun¬ 
try down below. It seems peculiar that life should 
continue here, that behind Sant’ Agostino (the 
church with Gozzoli’s frescoes of the life of St 
Augustine), wine-barrels as big and round as dining¬ 
room tables should be put together in a cooper’s 
yard. 

In a chapel of the Collegiata, the principal church, 
St Fina is enshrined, a saint whose tortured life 
agrees with San Gimignano. She lived a childhood of 
pain and disease on an oaken board, then died when 
she was fiAeen to a noise of devils shrieking around 
the town. Angels at once rang the bells. The story is 
told by Ghirlandaio’s spare and disciplined frescoes 
in the chapel. These, incidentally, depict some of the 
towers of San Gimignano before they were muti¬ 
lated. (Map 111.) 


San Gimignano of the towers 


SAN GIMIGNANO, eighteen miles north-west 
of Siena, in the province of Tuscany, tops a hill more 
than 1,000 feet high, in a landscape which would fit a 
quattrocento painting by Piero della Francesca. It is 
in the heart of the district which makes Chianti - a 
landscape green-blue with the liquid sprayed on the 
vines, grey with olives, brilliant with sun, accented 
by cypresses and an occasional stone pine. 

Thirteen towers distinguish this little town, and 
make it one of the most curious survivals from Italy 


Gibraltar of the Caribbean 

S A N J U A N , capital of Puerto Rico, the ‘rich port’, 
was the Atlantic gate to the Caribbean, a city 
founded in 1521 after the abandonment of Caparra, 
four miles away, which dated from 1508 and was the 
first permanent colony of the Spaniards in the New 
World. Massive forts and fortifications were built to 
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tacks oVlos piratos', Drake and Hawkins! Gold was 
found in the rivers of the island, but it was soon 
finished, and in fact, despite its name, Puerto Rico 
was never particularly rich. But the island was and 
remains of great importance strategically and as a 
base. From here Juan Ponce de lion, the founder 
and first wealthy exploiter of Puerto Rico, sailed 
north to discover Florida, and to find, according to a 
shaky legend, the ‘fountain of perpetual youth’. He 
was killed by the Florida Indians in 1521, and lies 
buried in the cathedral at San Juan. 

The town is Spanish in appearance and architec¬ 
ture, and Spanish is the usual language, though most 
of the inhabitants speak a rather ugly form of Ameri¬ 
can English. Surviving from the era of slavery there 
is a large coloured population, whose conditions of 
life are appalling. The shanty town which lies in the 
lee of the great fortress is of fantastic squalor. Its 
inhabitants are willing to make a dollar by swimming 
into the Atlantic breakers, a knife between their 
teeth, to wrestle with and kill a shark. 

Puerto Rico was ceded to the United States in 
1898, whereupon the Americans inherited or raised 
up for themselves one of the world’s greatest prob¬ 
lems in over-population. Hygiene and health services 
lowered the death rate, births went up, poverty in¬ 
creased, births again increased, until the island now 
had 646 people to the square mile - 646 Spanish 
Catholics - and has become, unenviably, a demo¬ 
graphic laboratory. As U.S. citizens, the Puerto 
Ricans spill out of island slum into New York slum. 
(Map XII.) 


On Monte Titano 

S A N M A R1N 0, on the Italian mainland between 
Rimini and Florence, maintains its identity and inde¬ 
pendence as a minute sovereign state, a republic 
within the republic of Italy. 

Its few square miles are concentrated around 
Monte Titano, 2,437 feet above the plain. On this 
jagged, dramatic, three-peaked limestone mountain, 
hanging with precipices and tufted with aerial shrubs, 
is San Marino itself, the capital, an over-grown vil¬ 
lage, which treasures in its modern church the blessed 
body of St Marinus. He was a Christian quarryman 


from the limestone coast of Dalmatia, across the 
Adriatic, which from the summits of Monte Titano 
glistens fifteen miles away to the east; and he was 
driven across the sea by the enmity of Diocletian. 

Monte Titano has its fortifications, its zigzagging 
crenellated paths; but it must be said that the re¬ 
public survived principally because no one else 
strongly enough envied its crags and poverty and 
donkey tracks. Napoleon allowed its independence, 
the German army never properly occupied the terri¬ 
tory in the Second World War (though San Marino 
had declared war on Germany in 1915 and had never 
signed a peace treaty); when the allies came they also 
left the Sammarinesi alone. 

They are cautious people. At the time of the 
Risorgimento they succoured Garibaldi: as a reward 
they were allowed to continue to be themselves and 
not join in Garibaldi’s movement of national resur¬ 
rection. When the Fascists reigned, the Sammarinesi 
became Fascist; when Fascism was overthrown, it 
was overthrown in San Marino as well; though since 
the war, the republic has veered to socialism or semi¬ 
communism. At one time it was said that San Marino 
showed the possibility of communism without iron 
curtains. 

Lately there have been disagreements between San 
Marino and Italy. The Sammarinesi wanted to estab¬ 
lish a great casino. Italy demurred, remembering its 
own casinos; and the Italians established a cordon 
sanitaire around the republic, customs officers de¬ 
flating the tyres of cars taking visitors towarils the 
town. So there was no casino. Nor has Rome looked 
with favour on a plan for a radio station. Some Italian 
companies have registered offices in San Marino, 
which is useful against taxation. The Republic of 
Panama has a great navy of ships registered with this 
still smaller republic; and so long as stamps are col¬ 
lected, the Sammarinesi will not lack yet another and 
older source of revenue. (Map HI.) 

illustration: Page 362. 


End of the trail 

SANTA FE, the capital of the state of New 
Mexico in the U.S.A., was first a settlement of the 
Tewa Indians. Then in 1610 it was made the capitel 
of the Spanish province of New Mexico as U Villa 
Real de la Santa Fe de San Francisco, the Royal City 
of the Blessed Faith of St Francis. 
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American occupation has rubbed away the accent; 
and in Santa Fe it is a little difficult to know exactly 
nowadays what is genuine and what is fake. Come in 
by bus from Albuquerque, New Mexico's largest 
town, in a thaw with squelching snow, and Santa Fc, 
decidedly without an accent, seems only a depressing 
mudhole. But why? Because the artists and preserxa- 
tionists of Santa Fe prefer dirt roads to tarmac and 
resist a Main Street civilization in tliis old Spanish 
city and old terminus of the Santa Fe Trail. Its repu¬ 
tation in the mud seems entirely fake. The sun comes 
out (it is usually out, summer and winter), Santa 
Fe steams and dries, the Pueblo Indians and the 
Navaho come to town in their cars, and Navaho men 
and women lounge at comers and offer you jewellery 
of turquoise and silver. Santa Fe appears genuinely 
romantic, after all; and begins to look charming. The 
Indians are real Red Indians at last, with coloured 
ribbons in their black hair. But ought they to be 
peddling at comers? 

And what about the centre of the town around the 
Plaza (which is exactly where the Santa Fe Trail 
came to an end)? First, the long adobe building of 
the Palace of the Governors, now the excellent Mu¬ 
seum of New Mexico. It faces the Plaza. It dates 
back to 1610; and is genuine enough. But the other 
adobe buildings, the art gallery alongside, the smart 
hotels and the Cristo Rey church - they seem of a 
piece, they all look old, and they are all new; they 
are new adobe creations in the Santa Fe style, in 
source part Indian, part Spanish: they are all very 
different from the ramshackle arcaded buildings of 
wood which were Santa Fe when General Kearny 
ran up the United States flag above the Palace of the 
Governors in 1846, and which shook when the supply 
wagons and stage-coaches rumbled in from the 
Trail. The style extends from the Plaza to the out¬ 
skirts, to the Laboratory of Anthropology, to the 
large low private houses on the hillsides occupied by 
wealthy amateurs of art. Yet the effect is good; in a 
pleasantly, deliberately un-American way, these 
humped and rounded mud buildings seem to emerge 
from the ground, and to ‘belong’. 

Then again the Spanish-Americans may be real as 
they come up the street, chattering in Spanish, on 
their way to the movies. But the art and the artists? 
Santa Fe is the inland St Ives or Polperro (q.v.) of the 
United States. Artists and artiness abound; arts and 
crafts are sold. ‘The crowd,’ says a local guidebook 
of a local restaurant, ‘very Toulouse-Lautrec, if you 
know what we mean,’ But art and artincss, Spanish 


architecture and Indians, desert scenery, crisp air (at 
1,000 feet) and blue sky, add up in Santa Fe into one 
thing: escape from the American into the un-Ameri¬ 
can. A roadside notice on the way up to Santa Fe 
says, ‘The Family that Prays Together - Stays To¬ 
gether’. That is all too American, out here in the 
desert of New Mexico. Far better another notice- 
board by the road which announces ‘Danger, Natural 
Gas’. And in Santa Fe itself, escape embraces and 
harmonizes everything, the Navaho and the dubious 
abstract paintings, the books about D.H. Lawrence 
and the Spanish santos or coloured church carvings 
in the antique shop, the chic restaurant and the pale 
cottonwood trees along the Rio Santa Fe, or the 
sharp yuccas, or Spanish Bayonets, growing in every 
dry gully above the town - which is the second oldest 
in the United States. 

On the outside there is the semblance of frontier 
romanticism, the Spanish world, the desert, the red 
chillis on the white wall. Inside, every comfort. In 
winter, the sky is complete azure, the temperature 
delightful - until the moment when the sun drops be¬ 
hind the purple mountains. The temperature at once 
swoops down below freezing point. Cold after the 
dirt road, one turns the little wheel in one’s bedroom, 
in the neo-adobe hotel, and the heat surges in. (Map 
XI.) 

illustration: Page 322. 


Santiago de Chile 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE, like the capitals of 
the other Pacific countries of South America, stands 
some way in from the sea. From Valparaiso, its port, 
to Santiago is about a hundred miles by road or rail 
(fifty miles as the crow flies): sixty miles further on 
rises the backcloth of snow-covered Andean peaks, 
upwards of 20,000 feet, which tower above this ex¬ 
quisitely placed city, so that even the high modem 
buildings in the central district seem small. Perhaps 
this constant majestic presence helps to make the 
people of Santiago so unpretentious and so kindly. 

They have desert as well as mountains for a neigh¬ 
bour, for though one thinks of Santiago as belonging 
to the fertile region of middle-Chile. the arid foot¬ 
hills of the vast hopeless Atacama desert are not so 
far north. Rainfall is slight; and there seems to be a 
luminous dust perpetually in the air. Santiago, in 
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fact, is a northern city, though it looks towards the 
south and is surrounded by terraced orchards and 
vineyards (irrigated by streams of melted snow from 
the Cordillera). At quintas de recreo - open-air wine 
restaurants - among the fruit-trees beyond the out¬ 
skirts of Santiago you may sit in the shade of trees or 
vine-covered pergolas to drink peach cup or chicha, 
which is a half-fermented wine. 

The people of Santiago have always enjoyed good 
food and wine, music and dancing. When Byron’s 
grandfather was here as a young man in 1743 he was 
delighted with the social gaiety - and the pretty 
dark-eyed women. He wrote: Tn the hottest time of 
year it is from 6 in the evening till 2 or 3 in the 
morning that the people of this country meet to di¬ 
vert themselves with music and other entertain¬ 
ments, at which there is plenty of cooling liquors as 
they are well supplied with ice from the neighbour¬ 
ing Cordilleras. At these assemblies many intrigues 
are carried on. Their fandangoes are very agreeable; 
the women dance inimitably well, and very grace¬ 
fully. They are all bom with an ear for music, and 
many of them have very delightful voices; and all 
play upon the guitar and harp.’ The women wore 
flowers in their hair and a bodkin, at each end of 
which was a diamond rose. Their petticoats were 
adorned with gold or silver lace. ‘Their feet’ (this 
young naval officer continued) ‘are very small, and 
they value themselves as much upon it as the Chinese 
do. Their shoes are pinked and cut; their stockings 
silk, with gold and silver clocks; and they love to have 
the end of an embroidered garter hang a little below 
the petticoat. Their breasts and shoulders are very 
naked. They have fine sparkling eyes, ready wit, a 
great deal of good nature, and a strong disposition 
to gallantry.’ 

Later travellers have made and still make flattering 
comments on the ladies of Santiago. In the nineteenth 


not so gay as her cheeks; there Mercedes Godoy and 
another Mercedes, with feathers gracefully waving 
in the wind, reining up their managed horses, and 
their silks glittering in the sun.’ 

Santiago people still appreciate the good, simple 
things that come to them: fruit and wine, from their 
own terraces; shell-fish from the coast; a healthy 
climate, and cool nights. They have made pleasant 
parks and avenues in their city; and almost every day 
throughout the year they see the Andes at the end of 
the streets: in clear weather, the bare mountainsides 
will be pink or violet in the sunlight; or the white 
peaks will protrude above a lower bank of cloud. 
According to a local story an English visitor, a 
hundred years or so ago, stopped the carriage in 
which he was approaching Santiago from Val¬ 
paraiso, got out of it, and raised his hat by way of 
homage to the magnificent scene in front of him. 
The Indian driver, seeing that the Englishman was 
saluting the snow-capped Cordillera and knowing the 
greed of foreigners, explained: ‘Senor, do not imagine 
that that is silver. It is only snow.’ (Map XII.) 


Santiago del Estero 

SANTIAGO DEL ESTERO, in Argentina, is 
the oldest of the Spanish outposts on the ancient 
Inca trail which linked the eastern foothills of the 
Andes with the great Altiplano of Upper Peru. It was 
founded in 1553, the church and the convent dating 
from 1590. So in early colonial times Santiago was on 
the route by which the merchants of Buenos Aires - 
650 miles away - obtained their goods from Spain by 
a roundabout means through Lima and the isthmus 


century - as today - horse-riding and horse-racing 
were favourite pastimes, and in 1822 Maria Graham 
was enchanted by the gaiety of a riding party which 
she attended outside the city: ‘The greater number 
of female riders had coloured spencers, and long 
white skirts with close bonnets and flowers; two had 
small opera hats and feathers, and beautiful silk 
dresses; only my maid and I had sober riding-habits. 
We looked like some gay cavalcade in a fairy tale, 
rather than people going to ride soberly on the earth. 
Here Marquita in scarlet and white, and a becoming 
black beaver bonnet; there Rosario with a brown 
spencer, flowing white skirt, straw bonnet, and roses 


anama. 

le town prospered by this traffic. The woo en 
hos and the stirrups made by the local 
ms became famous far and wide, and fetched 
1 prices. But at the beginning of the nineteenth 
jry the revolution of the criollos of Buenos Aitk 
ist their Spanish rulers brought misery to Uie 
,s of the interior. With the overthrow of Spanish 
ority, the River Plate was opened to European 
, and merchandise. The old overland trade routw 
largely abandoned and the old sources of supp^ 
no longer required. Ponchos carried by ox^ 
Santiago del Esiero cost 10 pesos m Buenos 
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Aires, but ponchos transported by sea from English 
factories could be bought for 3 pesos. 

Thus Santiago sank into isolation and poverty, 
while the capital city of the newly-formed republic 
grew fast in wealth and size. An American visitor in 
the 1850s wrote of the town that 'Deserted, dilapi¬ 
dated houses and silent streets only offered the pleas¬ 
ant enlivenment of business with the periodical 
arrival or departure of troops. The public buildings 
are a government house and three churches.’ Thirty 
years later an Englishman wrote: ‘A considerable 
proportion of the men lie on the ground smoking 
tobacco or drinking chicha. The people are almost 
pure Indians.’ It was not until the 1880s that a rail¬ 
way reached Santiago; but in spite of this improve¬ 
ment in its communications, the town has never 
recovered its former importance. 

Today tourists from the Argentine metropolis - 
whiter-skinned than those of their compatriots who 
dwell in these northern regions of the republic - pass 
through the dry and dusty countryside of Santiago 
del Estero on their way to the hot springs and rou¬ 
lette-tables of the fashionable resort of Rio Hondo, 
sixty miles distant. For them this town is little more 
than a picturesque curiosity, quaint and almost 
foreign, with its Spanish architecture, its old-world 
dignity, and its poverty-stricken peasants. (Map XI1.) 

illustration: Page 34. 


Volcano harbour 

SANTORIN (the name is a corruption of Saint 
Irene, the island’s patron saint), is a volcanic island in 
the Aegean, sixty miles north of Crete. It is one of the 
southernmost of the Sporades group, the ‘scattered 
islands’, and lies like a half moon stretching from 
north through east to south. Over against this great 
bay the circle is all-but completed by the attendant 
islands of Therasia and Aspronisi. 

Santorin’s geology is as unique as its appearance. 
Originally the three islands formed the sides of a 
large volcano. This exploded in prehistoric times, the 
peak collapsed, and the crater caved in, and formed 
the deep dark blue bay of Santorin, so deep indeed 
that, save for one or two places, steamers are unable 
to anchor, but must lie secured to the sheer cliffs. In 
the centre of the bay the old volcano has resurrected 
in the shape of three small peaks - the highest is 351 
feet - all of which are active. The water surrounding 


them heaves with pumice, and the sea-bed is con¬ 
stantly changing and dangerous to navigate. 

The clilfs of Santorin rise perpendicularly 1,000 
feet and more out of the sea, and arc remarkable for 
their colouring. The tufaceous rocks arc streaked 
with bands of blue and black, purple and arsenic 
green. When the wind blows, the gritty volcanic dust 
rises in clouds along the headlands, whitening the 
air. The capital, Thera, lies 1,000 feet above the small 
landing jetty, over eight hundred steps with seventeen 
zig-zag turns to them forming the only means of 
communication between the two. Nearly all the 
houses of Thera are built from whitewashed slabs of 
tufa, and picked out here and there with pale blue. 
Much of the architecture is Venetian, for the island 
was a stronghold of the Venetian Empire, and there 
is still a Catholic cathedral and a small community 
of Italian descent. From seaward the town of Thera, 
outlined against the vivid Aegean sky, shines like 
a wedding-cake. 

To the east of the town the land slopes away in 
terraced cornfields and rich vineyards. The volcanic 
soil produces an e.xcellcnt wine, famous throughout 
the Aegean (unlike most Greek wines, it is unresin- 
ated). Tufa, used in building and cement-making, is 
the only other export of importance. In classical 
times the whole island was called Thera - the name, 
incidentally, by which it is still knowm to Aegean sea¬ 
men - and the ancient capital, much of which still 
remains, lies on this fertile eastern coast. 

There is only one spring on the island, so the in¬ 
habitants depend on rainfall for their water. Apart 
from the town’s main cisterns, the roof of every 
house is used to catch the winter rain, which is stored 
in tanks cut out of the rock beneath the living-rooms. 
In summer water often has to be imported, and dur¬ 
ing these months wine may well be the cheaper com¬ 
modity. The lack of water has also meant an absence 
of trees - and timber, and most of the houses are 
roofed with old wine-barrels. Many of the islanders 
live a troglodytic existence, their homes being cut out 
of the solid tufa, and revealed only by a smoking 
chimney. (Map IV.) 

illustration: Page 363. 


Yugoslavia's patchwork heart 

SARAJEVO, capital of the Republic of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina in Yugoslavia, has now a popula- 
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tion of 136,000. The more modem part of the city is 
built along the broad, shallow River Miljacka, which 
bubbles cheerfully along over its pebbles. On the hill 
to the east rises the original Turkish city, partly 
girdled by a thick protective wall: at the dividing line 
between the two stood the famous CaSbasija (Kas- 
bah), the market square, once a hive of tiny ill-lit 
streets and open stalls, now razed to make an open 
space, more hygienic but less interesting. 

The modem city is an odd mixture: here are two 
mosques, the Begova Mosque, and the Mosque of 
Ali Pasha, which is in the middle of the main street, 
a building of grey stone with a slender minaret, and 
a garden of rose trees outside, as well as a grove of 
limes, and several shallow streamlets spanned by 
Japanese bridges. Opposite to it is the new Public 
Health secretariat which is one of the best new build¬ 
ings in Yugoslavia. Next door are the government 
buildings put up under the Austro-Hungarian Em¬ 
pire, whose continued occupation of Bosnia (which 
the Austrians had acquired in 1878) was the direct 
cause of the 1914-1918 war. These are built of red 
sandstone blocks, each block faced in the middle with 
grey rough-cast, which gives a delicious contrast of 
colours. But alas, on the ridge overlooking the main 
square there are elephantine, Tyrolean whimseys 
with turrets of glazed tiles, which were family quarters 
for Austrian civil servants. 

The medley continues. Here is the main Orthodox 
church, built under difficulties in the seventeenth 
century: its outer walls, so the Turkish rulers said, 
should not be in circumference longer than a thong 
made from the hide of one bullock, so the church is 
dark and crowded, and looks like the hold of some 
battered yet still seaworthy bark. Here, again, is the 
famous Town Hall built in the ‘Moorish style’ by the 
Austrian administration, which is of such magnificent 
proportions that it manages to live down the insipid 
rigidity of a machine-made interior. It was in this 
building that the Archduke Franz Ferdinand was 
received by the Mayor on 14 June 1918, a few min¬ 
utes before his drive through the city and his murder, 
which pulled the trigger of the world. 

The glory of Sarajevo is undoubtedly the old 
Turkish quarter on its eastern hills. Here the white 
plaster and green shutters, the overhanging eaves set 
at unexpected angles to the streets, the lattice work 
on the windows of the old harems, the turreted gar¬ 
den walls - all give space and dignity to what is little 
more than a crowded slum: street after street is con¬ 
vincing proof that few have ever surpassed the Turks 


in domestic architecture or so well understood the 
secrets of domestic ease. Minarets, like stone cyp¬ 
resses, punctuate the hillsides and point the ram¬ 
bling melody of the old city into a’certain rhythm. 
At night, with only the main streets indicated by 
lights, the Turkish suburb looks like an embroidered 
hem on the dark mantle of the hills. 

Both geographically and spiritually Sarajevo is the 
heart of Yugoslavia. Its large Moslem population is 
formed of the Croats, who were converted in the 
Middle Ages when the Turks conquered Bosnia. Its 
Catholics and Orthodox Serbs have each had their 
brief periods of hegemony in the years since the Otto¬ 
man Empire abdicated its control. In the last war the 
mutual hatreds between these different elements 
turned Bosnia into a slaughter-house, from which, 
alas, the historic community of Sephardic (Spanish) 
Jews did not emerge alive. Whoever put an end to 
this strife and brought unity to the various elements 
of Bosnia had the key to the soul of the entire coun¬ 
try. So it was no accident that the final battle for the 
new Yugoslavia should have taken place in the Bos¬ 
nian mountains. Making peace out of the patchwork 
of Sarajevo is the secret of Yugoslav communism. 
(Map V.) 


Through the Alps 


^ SCHOLLENEN GORGE, between 
chenen and Andermatt, must be accounted the 
t awesome stretch of Alpine scenery in the whole 
witzerland. The river Reuss, descending from the 
ity St Gotthard massif, has forced its way 
ugh a barrier of rocky mountains between An- 
latt and the valley of the scorpion-shaped Lake 
uceme below. The torrents of water, converging 
i the Oberalp and the Furka as well as the Gott- 
1 , are all the while tearing an ever deeper gap 
ugh this bastion wall of granite which guards 
leart of Switzerland and of Europe. Sheer rwk, 
3 feet high, flanks the river-bed on each side, 
lounted by mountains almost as high and « 
in their rocky starkness as the Gotthard itsel. 
the likened the scene to ‘a veritable valley o 
Y, little suspecting the prophetic and histone 

ficance of his words. 

hat was an ouUet for the raging torrents of the 




THE SCHOLLENEN GORGE-SCILLY 



Gotthard was also a passage-way in the opposite 
direction for tlie people of the North. There are re¬ 
ports of mule-trains in the Middle Ages negotiating 
the Schdllenen on the way to the vines and olives and 
the rich plains of Lombardy, although the gorge had 
to be crossed at one particularly fearful spot over a 
span of some thirty yards. When and how this gap 
was first bridged, hundreds of feet above the tur¬ 
bulent waters, is not recorded. But the feat appe.ired 
so difficult that the devil was held to have lent a hand, 
claiming as his just reward the first soul to cross the 
bridge. He was tricked by the cunning pea.sants of 
Uri, who drove a goat in front of them. The Devil’s 
Bridge, as it is called to this day. has never proved a 
lucky acquisition to the Swiss or other users. It has 
carried adventurous armies and countless emigrants 
setting out to seek their fortune beyond the moun¬ 
tains. It has seen a much-diminished flow returning 
home - sometimes with riches, more often defeated, 
in tatters, diseased and impoverished. But the great¬ 
est tragedy of the Devil’s Bridge befell Suvorov’s 
Imperial Russian Army in 1799. It had crossed the 
Gotthard to attack the Napoleonic usurpers of power 
in Switzerland and so many other countries outside 
France. But the French attacked, and made such good 
use of the opportunity that most of the Russian army 
perished in the Schollenen ravines at the crossing of 
the Devil’s Bridge. The survivors were too exhausted 
to do more than fight their way back over another 
pass with more fearful losses. 

The romantic discovery and invasion of Switzer¬ 
land by English travellers in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries brought a new, much happier appre¬ 
ciation of the Alps, the merciless glaciers, the tor¬ 
rents and dark abysses by which men had been so 
terrified. The Alps first appeared ‘old Gothic build¬ 
ings or mines’ (William Windham, 1744), and writers 
pulled out every stop and every noun and adjective - 
enjoying, as they crossed the Alps, ‘foaming gulphs’, 
‘dark vapours’, ‘melancholy twilight’, ‘obscurity’ and 
’solemnity’. Capping the experience of others before 
them, Wordsworth, then Turner and then Ruskin de¬ 
lighted in all these wonders of nature. Turner in his 
paintings romanticizing the scene in colour as allur¬ 
ingly as Ruskin was to romanticize it in words. 

In fact, of course, the Schollenen and the entire 
Gotthard massif have not a single mood: they are 
awe-inspiring one day and happy the next. In sum¬ 
mer and autumn nothing could be coloured more 
subtly than the infinite variety of granite rocks and 
surfaces, now in the sun, now in the shade, here 


shot through with seams of quartz, there enlivened 
with a cushion of moss or a bunch of alpciirotien, 
scarlet on dark green, with heavenly blue gentians or 
ferns moving in the wind Wherever the gorge opens 
up a little or the rocks offer a foothold, mountain 
pines grow straight as candles, higher and higher to¬ 
wards the light and the sun, until a falling rock or the 
axe or an avalanche in the bitter depth of winter make 
room for others to follow. What was scarcely a mule- 
track once is now a wide mountain road, but nothing 
can deprive the Schollenen of its power. (Map V.) 

illustration: Page 24. 


2'he Isles of Scilly 

SCILLY, in the eastern Atlantic, twenty-seven 
miles off Land’s End. is a compact archipelago of 
small islands, which lie across one of the oldest 
routes of trade and migration. 

The many islands, islets and rocks, so drenched 
with light and so delicious to the island connoisseur, 
have been a morgue for shipping. The dead of all 
nations lie in the Scillonian graveyards, and upon one 
appalling night in 1707 the black outer reefs (now 
marked by the Bishop Rock lighthouse) accounted 
for the best part of an English fleet, together with the 
admiral and his flagship. 

A sea-going people of the Bronze Age, who also 
made settlements up the Irish Channel, reached Scilly 
some 4,000 years ago, and left their granite tombs 
scattered on the low hill-tops. Celtic missionary 
saints, including St Samson of Dol, came to the 
islands as hermits in the sixth century. The Vikings 
also used them as a base. In 1834 Augustus Smith, a 
rich, stem, romantic and somewhat eccentric bache¬ 
lor, became the Lord Proprietor, and proceeded to 
reform the poverty-stricken but proud inhabitants, 
who had lived for a long while by smuggling from 
the merchantmen which sheltered in Scilly before 
attempting the English channel. ‘Emperor’ Smith 
made the island a laboratory for testing the social 
principles of Jeremy Bentham. Under the next of the 
Smith dynasty, the island trade in early daffodils be¬ 
gan. Celebrated for these flowers, Scilly is often pic¬ 
tured as a series of sub-tropical islands, instead of a 
small fleet of granite rafts, covered with sand, heather 
and gorse, and sliced by Atlantic gales. The daffodils 
are grown in plots surrounded by windbreaks and 
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manured with seaweed. Sub-tropical plants will grow 
in these nearly frostless islands, if they are given 
shelter, as in the great garden of acclimatization 
built up by the second of the Smiths upon Tresco, 
one of the five inhabited islands. 

The Scillonians, an exclusive clan among the Eng¬ 
lish, were long free of all mainland taxation. In 1953 
they suffered their worst indignity for centuries, 
when the British Parliament decreed that they must 
pay income-tax. It was a cobra in their economic 
paradise. (Map II.) 


Mountains of the Buddha 

SELAGIRI, in Lower Burma, is the only hill in 
the world from the top of which it is possible to see 
six mountains where the Buddha lived in previous 
incarnations. 

It stands near the pilgrim’s village of Mahamuni 
in the Akyab district of Arakan. Legend has it that 
the Buddha alighted on the hill when on his way to 
visit Candrasuriya, then king of these parts. It is 
stated in the Sappadanapakarana, the Pali work 
which records the legend, that standing on the hill 
the Buddha pointed out to his disciples the sbc 
mountains and said: ‘On the mount Veluvannapab- 
bata I lived as a boa-constrictor. On the mount 
Ghandagiri I was a rhinoceros. In the range called 
Salamaya I worked as a gardener. On Selapabbata 
mount I lived as a Brahmin, on Rajapabbata as an 
elephant and on Kasinapabbata as king of the 
peacocks.’ 

Later a search was made on the mountains for 
relics of these six previous births. They were found 
and enshrined at Mahamuni. But no one knows 
exactly where they lie today. (Map IX.) 


Gilbert White's Parish 

SELBORNE, an English parish, to quote one of 
the most famous of English books, Gilbert White’s 
Natural History of Selborne, ‘lies in the extreme 


eastern comer of the county of Hampshire, border¬ 
ing on the county of Sussex, and not far from the 
county of Surrey ... about fifty miles south-west of 
London, in latitude 51’. 

Gilbert White and his book, published in 1789, 
have made Selborne famous; but the village and 
parish deserve their fame. The parish is cut up into 
wooded hills and rocky lanes, and was in large part 
an old royal hunting forest. Above the village and 
White’s own house (which survives) rises a steep 
chalk hill covered with a ‘long hanging wood’, as 
White calls it. The sun rises against the wood, and 
sets behind the hill. Few English villages are more 
mysterious in the evening hazes of early winter when 
grey smoke from cottage after cottage trails against 
the black velvet of the hill. The village, moreover, 
has never been turned into a show-piece, or fossilized 
as a museum exhibit. It is not littered with tea-rooms 
or souvenir shops, yet for more than a century it has 
been a place of pilgrimage for English naturalists, in 
love still with one of the great animators of the ob¬ 
servation of wild life. 

White is buried in the churchyard. To reach his 
grave, one has to pass by the huge red-footed yew 
tree, still flourishing as in his own lifetime - ‘a male 
tree, which in the spring sheds clouds of dust and 
fills the atmosphere around with its farina’. A modem 
window in the church, given in his memory by ‘Lovers 
of nature and the man’, shows St Francis preaching 
to the birds - the birds, from robin to hoopoe, being 
all those mentioned in the Natural History. The cool, 
open, partly Romanesque church contains other 
memorials to the White family, bearing the family 
arms in which there are birds slightly out of keeping 
with the great naturalist - red-legged popinjays, or 


arrots. 

From the churchyard a path winds down a valley, 
/ woods and stream, to the lately excavated site of 
slbome Priory, a little medieval house of Black 
anons once attached to Mont St Michel in Brit- 

ny. 

Though wealthy and the owner of a little nngcr 
^ St John the Baptist, the Priory decayed, and its 
ivenues were given to support Magdalen College 
. Oxford, where a collect is still said on the aMiver- 
iry of its thirteenth-century founder, once Bishop 
^ Winchester and Lord Chief Justice of England, 
[ore than many famous ruins, the warm, sheltered, 
rtile, green site of this priory vtrili gh'o the vjsttor 
eling of the monastic life in England m the Mid 

ges. (Map I.) 


SELAGIRl-SEVILLE 



Sabrina Jlnnien 

THE SEVERN, which the Romans called 
flunwn, rises in Wales and Hows through the English 
counties of Shropshire. Worcester and Gloucester; 
though as long, or a little longer than the Thames 
(q.v.), it has never impressed itself in the same way 
on the English mind. 

It runs more than 200 miles, with much variation 
of character between the semi-mountainous Mont¬ 
gomeryshire where it begins, and the wide Bristol 
Channel into which it empties: a quick hill stream, a 
slow stream of the plains and water meadows of 
Wora'stershire. a tidal river in Gloucestershire. 
Through the red brick city of Worcester and past 
Worcester cathedral, it is a serene proc'essional path 
for swans. Just before it reaches Tewkesbury, it 
flows under a red cliff which is covered in early June 
with the yellow blossom of woad, a rare survival 
from the Gloucestershire dye-vats and cloth mills. 
By the time it passes below the lacy tower of Glou¬ 
cester cathedral, it has become a ditch with muddy 
banks, by-passed henceforward by the Gloucester 
and Berkeley Ship Canal {see Gloucester), a solemn 
waterway, running straight alongside the bends of 
the river, with swing-bridges and little black and 
white Doric bridge-houses. 

The exciting thing on these lower reaches is the 
bore, the tidal wave which sweeps up to Gloucester 
and beyond, and which made navigation of the 
Severn so difficult and dangerous. Yet the grandest 
scenery of the river is on the lowest portions of 
all, where the tide gives the river the flow, the 
strength, the variability, and the width of the 
Mississippi. At low tide serene yellow sandbanks are 
uncovered; and mudbanks. Here and there red sand¬ 
stone bluffs shine across from the further bank to¬ 
wards Wales. Small, forgotten, somewhat derelict 
villages straggle to the banks. Roads, once con¬ 
tinued by a ferry, come to a full stop above the mud. 
Wide, liquid vistas are filled with haze, recalling 
Mississippi paintings by Caleb Bingham. At Glou¬ 
cester is the first, and as one goes downstream, the 
last, road bridge, and though England continues 
across the mud, sand, and water, with another strip 
of Gloucestershire, and then Hereford, and the 
Anglo-Welsh county of Monmouthshire, this estua¬ 
rine river now gives the feeling of a boundary beyond 
which is Wales. 

Immediately across the water the land rises into 


the Forest of Dean where the Romans worked the 
iron mines; and where a fragment of a Roman road, 
paved with stones to bear the ore wagons, is ex¬ 
posed to view. At Aust, of which the Roman name, 
but no one knows why, was Augusta, a modern ferry 
takes cars over the wide swift tidal currents. Here the 
Severn or Severn estuary seems most vast, most 
dangerous, and most desolate. (Map 1.) 


Moorish and Spanish 

SEVILLE, provincial capital and fourth city of 
Spain, concentrates all the ‘typicality’ of Andalusian 
life and colour and vivacious hierarchical rhythm. 

Visible miles away in the sunny plains, the belfry 
of the Giralda, nearly 3(X) feet high, minaret of an 
ancient mosque converted into a church, draws the 
countryfolk and their gentry, the Madrilenos and the 
tourists, for the incomparable carnival of Seville’s 
religious festivals, notably Holy Wwk; which is fol¬ 
lowed by the Feria. In April every room in the town 
is filled and rich families erect their own temporary 
caseias. The rites include a solemn dance to castanets, 
the ‘Dance of the Seises’, performed by choirboys in 
the Cathedral. 

The rich have moved into the modem suburbs, 
whose wide, palm-lined avenues and mansions of 
ornate Moorish brilliance are as luxurious and 
magnificent as any in the world. But the crowded and 
elegant centre of animation is a narrow pedestrians’ 
street, no wider than the Burlington Arcade, the 
Calle de las-Sierpes, full of clubs and shops, cafes and 
bars - in one of which is a curious yet most respect¬ 
able phenomenon, a single open, marble, pissoir fac¬ 
ing the counter, so that the client has simply to step 
back three paces, turn round, relieve himself with 
due decorum, then return to his drink. 

Central Seville is a confusion of narrow streets, 
through which motor and horse-drawm vehicles can 
pass in only one direction at a time. From such 
picturesque shade one emerges into three squares, the 
Plaza de la Constitucion, the Plaza de San Fernando 
and the Plaza del Triumfo. In the Plaza del Triumfo 
are situated the Cathedral, the Casa Lonja, or Ex¬ 
change, and the fourteenth-century Alcazar, with its 
beautiful gardens. The Cathedral is one of the largest 
Gothic churches in the world, sombre and grand. 
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The Alcazar, a Mudejar palace, was the home of 
Spanish kings for seven centuries: an architectural 
arabesque, which comes alive in the upper and most 
recently occupied section, heavily yet very humanly 
redolent of the dignified monotony of the Spanish 
court. 

Seville, like many other Mediterranean towns, rich 
in ancient monuments, is richest of all in human life, 
in the politeness, beauty and gaiety of its swarming 
population, in the songs, dances and personality of 
the poor - as in Triana (Roman Trajana), the suburb 
across the Guadalquivir, famous for its potteries and 
music, and as the legendary quarter of thieves and 
gipsies. 

Only small craft now use the port on the Guadal¬ 
quivir, but the quayside beneath the Golden Tower 
does evoke a maritime atmosphere of the days of 
Columbus, whose body came back to the Cathedral 
from Havana (q.v.) at the end of the last century. 
Seafaring men sit at tables in the open air and tiny 


capital, Mukalla (q.v.). It has only lately been made 
accessible by car. Before that a journey to Shibam 
meant camel or donkey. From the coast the road 
twists over hills to the barren, stony plateau or jol, 
deeply cut by the valleys which shelter the towns and 
villages of the State. Shibam is in the wide and im¬ 
portant valley of the Wadi Hadhramaut, in a country 
not unlike the broken ground of the Grand Canyon 
or the mesas of New Mexico. Built in times of danger 
and inter-tribal warfare, this walled town could only 
grow inside the wall - upwards and not outwards. 
The houses grew taller and taller - to six or seven 
storeys of sun-baked mud bricks. They look, indeed, 
as though they had at least twelve storeys, for each 
floor has a row of small ventilating windows above 
the ordinary ones. The resemblance to skyscrapers 
has been frequently remarked, and one writer has 
described Shibam - unkindly - as the (Thicago of the 
desert. 

All around the town there are rectangular date- 


donkeys pick their way under the mechanical port 
equipment. 

The mantilla and high comb may still on occasion 
be seen, but Seville, too, is changing. Its industrial 
and commercial importance is increasing; so is its 
population of more than three hundred thousand. 
Aspirations to modernity are producing, even here, 
a ruthlessness towards the past. Town planning is 
beginning to cut its concrete paths through the half¬ 
oriental complexity. However, in our time and for 
long to come, Seville will remain its unique, living 
self, centre of a small, self-contained world, more 
than a show for tourists, more than a museum of 
passing traditions, more than a setting for operas. It 
will still be true that ‘Quien no ha visto Sevilla no ha 
visto maravilla’ - ‘Whoever has not seen Seville has 
not seen a marvel’. (Map V.) 

illustration: Page 133. 


Chicago of the desert 

SHIBAM from high ground or the air looks like an 
enormous rectangular cake splashed with icing, for 
all the high roofs are whitewashed and brilliant in the 
sun. 

This is the second largest town in the Qu’aiti State 
of Shihr and Mukalla in the Aden Protectorate, 150 
miles from the sea almost due northwards of the 


groves and fields, and some of the richer inhabitants 
have now built themselves pleasant, modem style 
villas in gardens outside the walls. Very recently a 
school and hospital have been built actually through 
a part of the wall, a sign of the changed conditions 
since the Hadhramaut became peaceful. Beyond the 
cultivated area the wadi turns dry and sandy, and the 


high, perpendicular sides of the valley give the feeling 
of being cut off from the rest of the world. 

Inside the gateway is the main square below an old 
palace, which dwarfs the principal mosque, as New 
York skyscrapers dwarf St Patrick’s Cathedral. The 
streets are very narrow, gutters running down the 
middle of them carrying away drainage from the 
houses on either side or any refuse thrown out by the 


iseholders. Often the tall, narrow houses have 
ved wooden doors, with locks and keys which are 
illy made. The keys resemble large toothbrushes 
! are usually carried tucked into a waist belt, 
■hose who live in Shibam - (the population is 
nd about 8,000 or 9,000) - are mostly landowners, 
•chants, shopkeepers, artisans and craftsmen, 
ny people seek a living in India and the Far East, 
j hears Malay spoken in the streets and many ol 
people have a Javanese appearance. Women in 
bam wear a bright shade of blue for their all- 
eloping outdoor clothes. They draw on long blue 
jsers over their dresses, and their long c 
1 in the dust behind them, and black headcloths 
.1 _ j_ A and are drawn well 


down over the eyes. 


SHIBAM-SIENA 



The air is hot and close inside the walls. Rain is 
hoped for once or twice a year. It it comes, it pours 
down the dry bare sides of the valley, darkening the 
water-courses, sucking into dry soil, freshening the 
crops, and causing all the people to rush out in 
delight. (Map VII1.) 

illustration: Page 369. 


Bt'kccen heat and snow 

SHILLONG is the capital of Assam, three hun¬ 
dred and five miles north-cast of Calcutta. Its im¬ 
mediate charm is in part the charm of any hill-station 
in India: the wonderful relief of coming from the hot, 
airless plain to the gram hills and the blessedly cool 
fresh air; sparkling cold evenings and log tires. But 
Shillong has more to it than that. It has a feel about 
it of nearness to the real hills, to the north-east, to 
Tibet. Its people - the Khasis - have Mongolian fea¬ 
tures, they are hill-dwellers, short squat folk who get 
up their hills fast. On a clear day, before twilight, you 
can sometimes sec beyond the near hills of pines and 
waterfalls those real hills: the enormous cloud-like 
shadows that arc the snows and crevasses of the 
Himalaya. 

Shillong is reached by an e.xhilarating drive of si.xty- 
odd miles from the sweaty heat and dreariness of the 
plain town on the railway, Gauhati. Very soon you 
are in the foothills; climbing up and up, losing your 
prickly heat and putting on pullovers as you go, you 
are first alongside a rushing river, then six or seven 
hundred feet almost dead above it on the road cut in 
the mountainside. Seeing magnificent views through 
the mist, there comes one unbelievable moment 
when you seem to be on a mist-shrouded, bone-thin 
natural causeway with waterfalls and mountain¬ 
sides far below on either hand. 

Shillong itself is just under five thousand feet above 
sea-level, among the plains and downlands of the 
Khasi hills. It is a hilly town, laced with sandy roads 
and quick streams; with wooden houses (even Gov¬ 
ernment House was built of wood - after the earth¬ 
quake of 1897); with a club, a golf-course and hotels. 
There is even horse racing - on sturdy little ponies 
that look rather like the IChasi people. 

Poised as Shillong is, between plains and the high 
distant hills, between India and China, there is always 
about it this feeling of two worlds meeting; and - like 


any hill station - it is full of mixtures of the East and 
of Europe; gardenias growing in a green hedge be¬ 
side moss roses; Welsh missionaries, and Holy Men 
covered in ashes, both buying truit in the market 
place; a snake-charmer beside the first tee; the tough 
little Khasi women carrying logs in big straw pan¬ 
niers which hang on their backs and are suspended 
from their foreheads by a kind of bearing rein; and 
children on Birmingham-made bicycles. The best 
thing about Shillong is the number of long walks 
among the easy-to-climb hills blanketed with pines 
and glittering waterfalls. The worst thing is the rain; 
but there is always a worse still somewhere. Here it is 
close by. Only a few miles away is Cherrapunji, the 
rainiest place in the world, with a yearly fall ot 450 
to 500 inches. (Map IX.) 

illustration: Page 416. 


Cloak and dagger 

SIEN.A, in Tuscany, south of Florence, is the most 
completely medieval town of the whole of Italy. 

Imagine a Venice lifted to a hill-top, a brown city 
of twisting alleys, in which even the main street is 
hardly wide enough for cars. Dark and stone-walled, 
seething all day with people, the alleys of Siena give 
one a sense of danger, of cloak and dagger, of clau¬ 
strophobia. But every now and again they open into 
great squares, which are lungs in this close body of 
medieval stone; and of these the most splendid is the 
Piazza del Campo (actually in the shape of a fan), 
where Siena’s famous horse race, the Palio, takes 
place in the summer. 

Above this Piazza del Pubblico soars the slim 
Torre del Mangia, for some people the most exquis¬ 
ite tower in the w'orld; and in the Palazzo Pubblico, a 
grim medieval building, are the frescoes of Good and 
Bad Government by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, which 
have been called the first surviving landscapes in a 
modem sense. Duccio was the earliest great master 
ol the Sienese; his Mac.ua is in the museum of the 
cathedral. Their most delightful master was Simone 
Martini, who subordinates everything to luxurious¬ 
ness and grace, and can be seen at his best in Siena in 
his Enthronement of the Virgin, in the Council Hall. 
As for Sienese architecture, the city’s most obvious 
glory, apart from the Torre del Mangia, must be 
counted the Gothic cathedral in its black and white 
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marble. The Italians were never really at home with 
Gothic architecture. Here they have tried to make a 
fundamentally northern style appear southern - and 
tastes usually differ about the result. But there is great 
majesty in the interior, not to mention the masterly 
figures of the Sibyls incised in black marble on the 
pavement. 

The Sienese are celebrated for speaking - except for 
the people of San Gimignano - the purest Italian in 
Italy. But also they have a name for being more than 
a little mad, thanks no doubt to the Florentines, 
hereditary enemies of the Sienese. Certainly they go 
mad on the day of the Palio. Before the race the 
horses of the different quarters of the city and their 
riders in medieval costume parade around the sanded 
course on the Piazza Pubblico, so crowded that 
nothing is visible to most people until the trumpets 
sound and the air fills with flags curling and streaking 
like gaudy birds of paradise. Excitement and rivalry 
rise to a pitch before, during and after the race. 
(Map III.) 

illustration: Page 364. 


Bungalow capital 

SIMLA, capital of the Punjab, India, long cele¬ 
brated in fact and fiction as the summer capital of 
British India. 

Kipling’s captains and colonels and omniscient 
civilians climbed up to Simla, 7,000 feet above the 
sweltering plains, and were as remote from the jam- 
packed humanity and fetid squalor down below as 
the gods on Olympus. Hill-station for Delhi and sum¬ 
mer seat of the Viceroy, Simla epitomized Anglo- 
Indian gaiety. The business of government was con¬ 
ducted impeccably and impersonally from the long 
verandaed government offices, but Simla, in fact, 
expressed itself in picnics and pony-riding, tea- 
parties, dinners, dances, flirtations, heart-burnings 
and all the gossip and tittle-tattle of a pleasure resort 
which had to make its own amusement. 

Europeans began to come to Simla first in 1819; 
and it must be admitted that nature decorated it with 
more skill than man. On a spur of the lower Hima¬ 
laya, a long, monkey-infested straggle of wooden 
houses and bungalows runs up and down for miles 
among rhododendrons and deodars. Views open all 


around. The forested hillside runs down to the haze 
of the pale, outstretched plains. After the feeble stag¬ 
nation of the plains the air is sharp and aromatic. 
Nature did well by Simla; the governors of India 
gave it the air of impermanence. 

The topees and grey top hats of the British are now 
replaced by the swords and turbans of bewhiskered 
Sikhs; and Simla experiences some degree of revival 
and transformation as the capital of the Sikh com¬ 
munity in the Indian Republic. (Map IX.) 

illustration: Page 125. 


Between Asia and Africa 

SINAI, belonging to Egypt, forms a rough triangle 
between the shark-frequented gulfs of Suez and 
Aqaba, and the Mediterranean on the north. 

From the Mediterranean seaboard, its sand dunes 
and its scattered palms, the land rises slowly and 
steadily to the tangled massif of southern Sinai. The 
rugged, wild, coloured mountains of granite, gneiss 
and syenite are among the oldest rock formations in 
the world; and they look old. Torrents carving their 
way to the sea long ago scoured out deep wadis, the 
resort of ravens and ibex. The remoter parts of Sinai, 
capped with snow in winter and then grilled for eight 
months by a desert sun, are known only to Beduin 
hunters and to solitary men prospecting for gold and 
precious stones. The southern area is unlikely to be¬ 
come more accessible, since the camel, and not the 
motor-car, must remain in most parts the only feas¬ 
ible means of travel and transport. 

Like two vast Siamese twins, Asia and Africa are 
bound together by this barren isthmus, making the 
coastal plain one of the strategic highways of the 
world; and from pre-history it has carried a gnm 
military traffic. The flow has been mainly westward. 
The Hyksos, the Persians, Islam and the Turks all 
passed this way, watering at the desert wells, chew¬ 
ing up the smooth sand dunes with their horses and 
their wheels. The thirsty, glaring plain was always the 
first lap to conquest and to the Nile. It belongs in 

history to force and violence. 

The conquerors had no wish to penetrate 
mountains southward. Here in their fastness a differ¬ 
ent sort of history was created. In the heart of Sma 
where Moses saw visions, and St Catherine o 
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andria (led to escape the pressing attentions of the 
Emperor Maximian - between the two peaks of 
Gebel Musa ii.e. Mount Moses) and Gebel Katerina, 
thousands of feet above sea-level, Justinian built in 
A.D. 530 what might claim to be the most famous 
convent in the world, the Greek Orthodox monaster)' 
of St Catherine. Here in this unpeopled desolation it 
has stood behind its granite walls for fourtwn cen¬ 
turies, inviolate and respected for its sanctity even in 
the first onslaught of Islam. The monks, it must be 
said, were politically astute. In the Middle Ages, 
when Christian fought Muslim, they built a mosque 
(which is still there) alongside the monastery. 

In the wilderness of rock and camel thorn, the 
monastery is announced by dark cypresses and date- 
palms. The buildings are a hotch-potch erected over 
the centuries, crouched under tall slopes of red and 
brown granite: these contrast oddly with the colour¬ 
less chalk and shells of the Wadi. Notable things are 
the charnel-house and the library. In the library (the 
contents of which have now been micro-filmed) 
Lobegott von Tischendorff in 1844 discovered one of 
the most important of early Christian manuscripts, 
the Codex Sinailiais \this has now reached the British 
Museum by way of the U.S.S.R. 

In the charnel-house, a room supported by pillars, 
bishops are shelved at once in tins. Those not bishops, 
but mere monks, are first buried in the tiny grave¬ 
yard, which holds only four or six persons: and when 
more room is needed, the dry bodies or skeletons are 
exhumed and dismembered: the bits are then added 
to the right pile, skulls with the skulls in one corner. 
Over this charnel-house presides the skeleton of St 
Stephanos, fully clothed and sitting in a chair. The 
monks, square-bearded and black-robed, jolly and 
hospitable, laugh and tell the visitor to the charnel- 
house that they too will be added to the heaps one 
day. 

This monastery at Sinai is not altogether cut off 
from the times: the monks have their garden of 
herbs, grape-vines, vegetables, watered from the 
well, but contractors bring out food in lorries: and 
the monks have their own electric generator. Camp in 
one of the valleys outside, and they will dash out and 
accept your bottles of beer, and push them under 
their black robes with glee. 

On the site where God is said to have appeared to 
Moses, they maintain the Chapel of the Burning 
Bush. (Map VII.) 

illustration: Page 229. 


Far Ea.skni Malta 

SINGAPORE is the name given both to the 
island-colony at the tip of the Malay Peninsula and 
to the city and port on its own south coast. Meaning 
City of the Lion (Singapura), it emphasizes the Bri¬ 
tish flavour of what was essentially the creation of 
Sir Stamford Rallies (1781-1826). who persuaded 
the East India Company to buy the island, Singapore, 
he wrote, ‘is a child of my own. But for my Malay 
studies I should hardly have known such a place 
existed: not only the European but the Indian world 
was ignorant of it.’ 

By turning a derelict native village into a pros¬ 
perous trading-centre and base, the English, or the 
East India Company, gained access to the China 
Coast, shortened the Far Eastern voyage by a thou¬ 
sand miles and saw to it that the Dutch restricted 
themselves to the Indonesian Archipclago.'Singaporc 
is everything we could desire.' The opening of the 
Suez Canal, followed by the establishment of a naval 
base in the narrow Straits of Johore, only made more 
desirable what Raffles thought of as another Malta. 

Nowadays its white Anglican cathedral rises like 
icing-sugar from the broad meadow (padang) by the 
sea: its arcaded shop-houses, in yellow and blue- 
white stucco, are exclamatory with a giant red alpha¬ 
bet of Chinese characters, but they grow wonderfully 
seedy and dishevelled in decay. Densely populated by 
Chinese, Tamils, Malays, Indonesians - whose prob¬ 
lems are poverty, communalism and political apathy 
- Singapore is nonetheless the healthiest Asian city 
and, for its size, the wealthiest. The suburbs are ex¬ 
traordinarily genteel, with bougainvillea, frangipani 
trees and canna lilies growing on the neatest of lawns. 
Beyond, the earth is scooped out into red lateritc 
bluffs by Army engineers and left to erode miserably, 
though for contrast there are patches of coconut 
grove and mangrove swamp, together with the damp 
tufted wool of the jungle around the reservoirs. 

Singapore offers much visual e.xcitement: the city 
itself looks like a painting by Dufy, and the rural 
areas (smelling of latex and pig) are often reminiscent 
of Gauguin. The light is intense but frivolous, as 
though it wanted to let everything trickle through 
delicate fingers and get lost for ever. Combined with 
the fierce materialism of the commercial interests, 
the light reinforces the idea that Singapore is a bulg¬ 
ing, glittering purse, carelessly dangled from the belt 
of Asia. This may help to explain the only sporadic 
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nature of communist activity in the island, and the 
difficulty that the students at the new university find 
in writing a ‘truly Malayan’ poetry, and thus desert¬ 
ing the daffodils and skylarks of their High School 
training. (Map X.) 

illustration: Page 80. 


A home of Celtic monh and hermits 


'On his stately journeys 
From Slievelcague to Rosses' 

SLIEVE LEAGUE, 1,972 feet directly above the 

sea, is a mountain in Donegal, on the Atlantic coast 
of Ireland, known to thousands who have never 
climbed it, from ‘Up the airy mountain, down the 
rushy glen’, by the Donegal poet William Allingham. 
With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses 
On his stately journeys 


SKELLIG MICHAEL, in the Atlantic Ocean 
eight miles off the south-west of Ireland; a tall rock 
dedicated to St Michael the Archangel. Here, reached 
by steps from sea-level, are the remains of a little Celtic 
monastery built in the eighth or seventh century a.d. 

The rock rises sharply from the Atlantic to 714 
feet, and is often capped by a coif of cloud. Two 
small peaks are joined by what is known as Christ’s 
Saddle: among sea-pinks and bladder campion the 


From Slievelcague to Rosses; 

Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights 
To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 

Allingham wrote of the King of the Fairies. 

Columbkill in the poem is Glencolumbkille, a village 
a few miles north of the mountain where St Colum- 
cille has a well at which offerings are still made, and 
where he chased devils over sand dunes blue with 


monastery is perched high up on the sides of the 
lower peak. It consists of several clochans or beehive 
huts inside a wall - these are in good repair - to¬ 
gether with the ruins of a small church of St Michael, 
which was added later in the Middle Ages. A small 
graveyard is marked by a High Cross, and water still 


sea-holly and across the strand into the Atlantic. 
Slieve League is best approached from a village 
nearer the summit, Malinbeg, where the corncrakes 
sound every evening and morning from the hay- 
fields sloping to the edge of the Atlantic, above the 
little-visited islands of Rathlin O’Bime. The climb is 


gathers in the two wells or dip-pools. Mother Carey’s easy, the view from the summit across to Mayo and 
Chickens fly in from the Atlantic and nest among the Sligo extraordinary; and if one drops one’s head, 
stones. there is the dark Atlantic, its wrinkles barely visible. 


No other place enables one to imagine and under- winding around the roots of Slieve League nearly 


stand more clearly the lonely, meditative life of Celtic 
monks and hermits. They follow-ed the rule of the 
Egyptian monk, St Pachomius, who founded monas- 
ticism in the deserts of Upper Egypt. On this rock, 
wind-beaten and often inaccessible in Atlantic swell 
and storm, the small community worked (there was 
just enough soil for a garden), prayed, pondered and 
chanted the Psalms. The monastery may have been 
founded by St Finian, the ‘tutor of the saints of Ire¬ 
land’. By the end of the eleventh century it was prob¬ 
ably deserted, though pilgrimage to Skellig Michael 
was the rule till the eighteenth century. The Stations 
of the Cross included one upon a rock at the summit 
of Skellig Michael, which overhangs the Atlantic and 
is reached only through a cleft called the Needle’s Eye. 
Birds were supposed never to fly over the monastery: 
they alighted, walked reverently across, then took 
to the air again. 

The long, jagged, but not so lofty rock of Little 
Skellig alongside is the third largest gannetry in the 
world. (Map II.) 


2,(XX) feet below. 

All this airiness is best felt and appreciated a little 
below the actual summit, when one sits astride the 
One Man’s Pass, a narrow inclined ridge of stone 
from which the mountain drops to the curling Atlan¬ 
tic on one side, and on the other, not quite so steeply, 
to a small black tarn, full of trout and the stems and 
violet flowers of lobelia. 

Slieve League is the climax of a naked lonely 
mountainy peninsula between the small towns of 
Ardara on the north and Killybegs on the south. It 
is a peninsula of seaward valleys, flamng with wm 
marigold and purple loosestrife, and immense cliffs - 
not only the cliffs of Slieve League itself, but those 
beyond Glencolumbkille, and the deep valley ol 
Glenlough. To Glenlough, with its lakes above the 
sea and its tumbling brook, there is no road, aria 
scarcely a path, except round by the cliffs tow^ s 
Ardara - a path which at one point, under the smaller 
mountain of Slievetooey, traverses a precipice falli g 

to the sea. (Map 11.) 




SK.ELL1G MICHAEL-SOFALA 



The Summit of Wales 

SNOWDON, centre of one of the National Parks 
of Great Britain, is the loftiest mountain in Wales, 
though a mere 3,560 feet above sea level. Height is 
not the criterion of mountains, least of all of this 
powerful ridge which slopes up gently to end in 
black, cloud-girdled precipices, dropping away to 
high valleys and small tarns. Snowdon - Y Wydiifa 
or ‘the barrow’, to give it its Welsh name - offers one 
of the notable mountain routes, or rambles, or 
scrambles, of Europe, the Horseshoe Walk, a seven- 
hour trek from peak to peak and knife-edge to edge 
- by way of Crib Goch, Crib y Ddisgl, Bwlch y Sae- 
thau, Lliwedd and Gallt y Wenallt. These edges, 
peaks and precipices belie any superficial impression 
one may have of Snowdon as a tame hill, with a 
tourist railway winding to the top. 

Lying westward, near the sea, Snowdon collects 
coifs and wreaths of cloud which curl over the ridges, 
or rise up, closing and opening, from the valleys 
below. Views of this mountain are often magnificent, 
especially from the noble road running through the 
Pass of Llanberis and then curling past lakes to the 
mountain village of Beddgelert. From the summit of 
the pass a ‘track’ marked by cairns leads to the extra¬ 
ordinary black desolate depression of Cwm Glas and 
its miniature lake, below the angry knife-edges of the 
mountain. Here rare alpine plants grow in abundance, 
including the Holly Fern and the yellow-flowered 
Rose root, the root-stocks of which smell, when you 
slice them, like the most delicious moss-rose of the 
garden. English mountaineers who have conquered 
the peaks of the world have had their first experience 
of rock-climbing on this mountain, which is ringed 
with small climbers’ hotels, where the evening talk is 
of Welsh precipices, the Alps and Everest. (Map I.) 

illustration: Plate 12. 


Ophir of the Indian Ocean 

S OF ALA, a town dwindled to a village on the 
Indian Ocean, in the Portuguese colony of Mozam¬ 
bique, stood once for gold, spice and precious 
stones - and for Portuguese hopes of an immense 
African and Indian empire. 

On the map Sofala looks conveniently near the 


port of Bcira where the East .Alrican liners call; it can 
be seen from the liners - il you know where to look, 
but it is no good attempting a dash down the coast, 
because Sofala is awkwardly placed betwam estuar¬ 
ies. Also it must be admitted that alter a zigzag 
journey from Beira along the coast, up-river, and 
back again by car through the sugar-cane and maize, 
Sofala is not exactly rewarding. It ofl'ers less now¬ 
adays than another point of empire on another low 
sandy oceanic coast - Roanoke Island (q.v.), where 
the English established their first colony in the New 
World. Here after the journey, in fact, there are only 
casuarinas, palms, houses, dhows and much wind¬ 
blown sand; the white-edged Indian Ocean in front, 
almost on a level with Sofala, and Africa behind, in 
the shape of the rich plantation territoiy’ one has 
passed through; also, when the tide goes back, the 
slumps of the fort of St Gaetano. All seems tired, 
even the palm at an entrance of the fort seems to 
droop with the ennui of decay. 

Years ago, when the sea started to bite at the stone 
walls, no one bothered to presen'e this fort, which 
dated back to 1505, almost a century and a half 
before the foundation of Cape Town. Not long be¬ 
fore, the Portuguese under Bartholomew Diaz had 
pushed at last around that ‘Cape of Storms’ they re¬ 
christened Cape of Good Hope. Vasco Da Gama fol¬ 
lowed Diaz, and came up this long sandy surf-noisy 
coast, where the Arabs already had their towns, in¬ 
cluding one at Sofala, and their traffic for India and 
Venice: here he was responsible for this first Por¬ 
tuguese fort and trading-post on the east of the 
continent. Knowing their Old Testament and the 
account in the First Book of Kings of Solomon and 
Hiram of Tyre, their navies and their voyages after 
gold, almug trees and precious stones, they took 
Sofala with its coastal fringe of evergreen forest to be 
Solomon’s Ophir. Inland and up on the granite 
plateau was Zimbabwe (q.v.), which the Portuguese 
knew of as Symbaoe; also Southern Rhodesia and 
Rhodesian gold. And the Bantu were indeed gold- 
miners, and gold dust, indeed, was brought down 
and bartered to the Arabs at Sofala. The sixteenth- 
century poets Gil Vicente and after him Camoens 
(who was at Mozambique towm for a miserable while, 
and must have visited Sofala) splendidly mouthed 
in their verse the names of the Arab territories along 
this Gold Coast, Milton then borrowing from them 
in Paradise Lost, when Michael takes Adam up a 
hill in Paradise and shows him the kingdoms of the 
world 
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... nor could his eye not ken 
Th’ Empire of Negus to his utmost Port 
Ercoco and the less Maritine Kings 
.\foniba:a, and Quiloa, and Meliitd 
And Sofala thought Ophir, to the Realme 
of Congo, and Angola fardest South. 

Before so very long Sofala proved an unrewarding 
Ophir. In the early days it was rapidly overtaken by 
Mozambique (where the fort of St Sebastian, built 
in 1507, still extends long and low along the shore of 
Mozambique Island). In our own day Sofala has 
silted up; only the dhows come in where Vasco Da 
Gama’s caravels rode; and with Sofala in decay, it 
is now Beira thirty miles north which has been made 
a shiny modem port with a railway up to Salisbury, 
and deep-sea jetties, and bougainvillea and bunga¬ 
lows. However, Sofala in its first days was gate to an 
empire, and the occupation of it was the step to the 
defeat of the Egyptian, Persian and Arab Fleet off 
Diu, in Portuguese India, in 1509, by which the Por¬ 
tuguese took the mastery of the Indian Ocean. 

Of ancient Sofala there is rather more to be seen 
and learnt down at Lourengo Marques, the capital 
of Mozambique; a quick look in at the Alvaro de 
Castro Museum shows a model of the fort and the 
armorial stone which was let into the wall over the 
gateway. In New South Wales there is also a small 
gold-mining town christened Sofala by others who 
knew both their Bible and Paradise Lost. (Map Vlll.) 


Sultanate of spices 

SOKOTRA projects into the Indian Ocean 150 
miles off Cape Gardafui in Somaliland, the headland 
which the Greeks nearly 2,000 years ago called the 
Cape of Spices. If on the map this large island, some 
seventy-five miles long and thirty miles broad, seems 
to belong to Africa, history has made it rather less 
African than Arabian. In fact, it is now part of the 
Aden Protectorate - and, to be more precise, part of 
the territory of the Mahri Sultan of Qishn and Soko- 
tra, who lives at Hadibu, the capital (sometimes 
called Tamarida), and maintains a second capital at 
Qishn across in Arabia, some 300 miles away. 

Habibu lies on the north coast on a brief plain 
vastly surrounded by the granite mountains of the 
Haggler range; date-palms rise above the glittering 


white Arab-style houses and wave their green plumes 
against all the colours of these jagged mountains 
which tower up nearly to 5,000 feet. Round the coast 
small villages are peopled with immigrant Arabs and 
Africans, who build themselves huts of coral (burn¬ 
ing the lime for them along the shore) and live by 
pearl-diving and fishing. Each house has a small 
garden, often shaded by the leaves of an enormous 
pumpkin. The true Sokoteri live up in the hills, in 
cave-dwellings in the limestone cliffs and in round 
mud huts, slim, brown-skinned rather timid pastor- 
alists. Originally they may have crossed from Arabia, 
over the Gulf of Aden; they speak a Semitic language 
akin to Mahri, and like the Mahris use a form of 
greeting unknown to Arabs - they touch noses. Up 
to the seventeenth century the Sokoteri were Chris¬ 
tians of a kind, anciently, no doubt, Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians, who had derived their belief from Iraq or 
Persia; but their Christianity may also have had its 
Abyssinian affiliation. The people (all of them are 
now Muslims) still point out the remnants of a little 
round church - the so-called Abyssinian church - at 
Tryush, at the north-western tip of the island, near 
the port of Galansya (a name which comes, it is said, 
from the Greek ecclesia, a church). Here, too, are 
peculiar foot shapes carved in the rock, each with a 
roughly designed and incised cross. 

In the sixteenth century, the Portuguese occupied 
Sokotra for a while, in their efforts [see Sofala) to 
build an empire around the Indian Ocean. De Faria 
y Sousa in his chronicle of the expedition of Almeida, 
the Portuguese admiral, wrote of the people in 1508 
as Jacobite or Abyssinian Christians, the men all 
named after the apostles, the women after the Virgin. 
In 1541, Sokotra was visited by St Francis Xavier, 
the Spanish missionary saint, who also desaibed 
their debased Christianity. Marco Polo in his Travels 
had accused them of being ‘the best enchanters in the 
world’, skilled in raising wind and storms. In his day 
they collected ambergris, which was once a good deal 
more common on the Indian Ocean. 

Spices and perfumes indeed gave Sokotra its fame. 
The ancient Egyptians are supposed to have saiM 
there for frankincense and myrrh; and a gum-resin 
trade certainly goes back to the first centuiy a.d., 
when the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (which is a 
Greek merchant’s account of travel round the Indian 
Ocean) talks of the cinnabar, ‘collected in drops from 
the trees’, in this island which it calls Dioscondx 
This red gum-resin is still collected, m the e 
which exude from the bark of a species of Dracaena, 
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or Dragon’s Blood Tree, growing on the hills, in the 
shape of bulbous-stemmed umbrellas blown inside 
out. Several species of the feathery-leaved Boswellia 
trees and the tough, twiggy BuhanmU-mlnms, which 
exude, respectively, frankincense and myrrh, grow 
wild on the island. With its gum-resin trees, its ra¬ 
vines, its granite peaks and its huge broken plateau 
of limestone, Sokotra would do well as a home for 
the Phoenix of Arabia, building its flaming nest of 
incense twigs, and filling it with perfume. 

The drugs aloes is still collected and exported; 
and the Sokotcri also snare India civet cats, long ago 
introduced into Sokotra. squeezing out the civet, the 
secretion from glands near the genital organs, which 
is used in Eastern perfumery. Ghee, clarified butter, 
is another export of greater consequence, since about 
half of the 6,000 to 8.000 islanders depend on their 
cattle, as well as their sheep and their goats - peculiar 
cattle, humpless and smaller than those of Arabia or 
mainland Africa. 

Sokotra is worth visiting and may yet have much 
to reveal of its own past; but it is not so easy to reach. 
Dhows carry passengers and cargo across to Arabia 
and East Africa, and up to the Persian Gulf, bring¬ 
ing back the rice and millet needed on the island. 
But there are no regular communications; and during 
the south-west monsoon the island is altogether in¬ 
accessible to sailing ships. As for its more recent his¬ 
tory, troops sent from India took possession of 
Sokotra in 1835, with the idea of making it a coaling- 
station; but they abandoned it in 1839, as the Portu¬ 
guese had done in 1511, also after a stay of four years. 
So many men went down with malaria that the 
English crossed the gulf and took possession of 
Aden instead. During the Second World War Sokotra 
once again had a garrison of English troops; and an 
R.A.F. base. (Map VIII.) 


Sorrento in Campania 

SORRENTO, in Campania, Southern Italy, is no 
place to stay unless you can climb rocks, for which 
you need the rope-soles hanging outside the bright 
little shops. 

True, Sorrento is the only town on its peninsula 
that has a little flat hinterland - // Piano di Sorrento - 
which includes the town itself and some three miles 


of orange and lemon trees, figs and sloes. And true as 
well that the piano facing north and protected from 
the scirocco by Monte Tore behind the village of 
Sant’ Agata. was what first brought luxurious Rom¬ 
ans here, from Augustus and Agrippa to Antoninus 
Pius. But the greatest of all the attractions at Sorren¬ 
to arc now the rocks, the grottoes and the ruins - the 
latter often shapeless and unidentifiable, giving ama¬ 
teur archaeologists, such as the late Norman Douglas, 
a wonderful opportunity for speculating about sites 
favoured by Greek and Roman gods. Sorrento, which 
the Romans called Surrentum and the Neapolitans, 
who sing about it, call Surient, is the capital of the 
Sirenland which Norman Douglas invented and des¬ 
cribed. Many places round about are more easily 
accessible olT the sea than by land; Massalubrense, 
where the temple of the Sirens presumably was, or 
Punta Campanclla, where Ulysses erected a temple 
(its older name was Minerva’s cape or simple ‘Min¬ 
erva’); and not far away are the Galli rocks - the is¬ 
lands of the Sirens described by Strabo. From Monte 
Tore the view extends over Vesuvius and the whole 
bay of Naples down to the shadowy hills approaching 
Pacstum (q.v.). 

Sorrento itself, on the summit of its flat cliff, is 
some 150 feet above the sea - a steep road leads down 
to the harbour and bathing places. It is a crouching 
secretive town, with walls round many of the houses, 
low-vaulted and with vine-covered loggias, or old 
Spanish and Bourbon-style palaces with an air of 
great dignity and repose. In the nineteenth century it 
was a favourite resting-place for English and Ameri¬ 
cans, which doubtless explains the crop of spacious 
old hotels. They came not so much for anything spec¬ 
tacular in Sorrento itself (though the piazza and pub¬ 
lic garden give a fine view) as for the happy coinci¬ 
dence that it was both cool in summer and free of 
mosquitoes and malaria. The French came as well: 
some will remember Lamartine’s 

Sur la plage sonore ou la mer dc Sorrentc 

Deroule ses flots bleus au pied dc I’orangcr. 

Sorrento it must be added was also the birthplace 
of the great Italian poet Torquato Tasso, who had the 
saddest and most romantic of stories. That explains 
the, alas, rather municipal statue of him on the piazza. 
Unfortunately, all along this coast the most enter¬ 
taining of places have a way of sliding off into the 
Mediterranean; which was the fate of Tasso’s house, 
as of so many Roman palaces earlier on (Norman 
Douglas has written well of the huge wealtli that must 
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be buried under the rippling blue waters between this 
peninsula and Capri). The house of Tasso's sister 
Cornelia still stands - the Casa Sersale. Here Tasso 
stayed in 1593 - he is supposed to have arrived half- 
mad and disguised as a shepherd. That was his last 
visit to his birthplace and three years later he died. 
(Map III.) 


The pointed mountains 

SPITSBERGEN, or Svalbard,cutting the Arctic 
Circle, north of Nonvay, was possibly discovered by 
the Vikings in 1194; and it is possible that the Rus¬ 
sians knew of this in the sixteenth century; but the 
first man who certainly saw and landed upon the 
archipelago was the Dutch pilot William Barents, in 
the second half of June 1596. 

The islands of Svalbard are the most accessible of 
the High Arctic, for the furthest fingers of the Gulf 
Stream or West Wind Drift bathe their shores in com¬ 
paratively warm water; coasts and fjords are always 
ice-free in summer, and have, astonishing as it may 
seem, also been ice-free in the depths of some recent 
winters. Yet Verlegen Hook, the north point of the 
main island. West Spitsbergen, is north of 80° N., and 
a large part of the second island, North-East Land, 
is north of this latitude. 

When discovered Spitsbergen was thought to be 


Spitsbergen has an area of 25,000 square miles - 
about the size of Scotland. The chief island. West 
Spitzbergen, is almost cut in two by the great western 
fjod, fifty-five-mile Icefjord, and by Wijdefjord, 
which cuts down fifty miles from the north. The is¬ 
land is covered, unevenly, by ice-caps from which 
many glaciers flow to the fjords, some of them reach¬ 
ing the sea and giving birth to moderate-sized ice¬ 
bergs. The bays and fjords are of remarkable beauty; 
all lie in basins formed by dissected mountains of 
great regularity, averaging about 3,500 feet, but ris¬ 
ing in a few places to over 5,000 feet. The highest 
mountain is probably Mt Newton (5,676 feet) in the 
eastern part of the island known as New Friesland. 
Fundamentally the rocks of Spitsbergen lie on an 
ancient and much folded system known as the Hekla 
Hoek, upon which strata of all ages to the Tertiary 
have been laid. Much faulted rocks produce most of 
the fjords, and the older rocks on the west coast cause 
the sharp scenery that gave Spitsbergen its name. 
The younger rocks, which are rich in fossils and 
minerals, especially the coal worked by the Nor¬ 
wegians and the Russians, form a raised plateau that 
has been dissected evenly by ice, frost and water to 
make range upon range of pyramids and bastions, 
steep, all much the same height, with aprons of their 
own talus, and a raised beach averaging about a 
mile wide, between them and the calm, almost tide¬ 
less, fjord-sea. On this beach the melting of the snow 
liberates a summer sward of alpine flowers, grasses 
and cotton-grass, supporting a fairly abundant insect 


part of Greenland, and many references in old litera¬ 
ture to the Greenland whaling refer to it. The islands 
lay in the ‘East Ice’, which also embraced Novaya 
Zemlya and the Barents Sea, as opposed to the ‘West 
Ice’ of the whalers - o(T the coast of East Greenland. 
Spitsbergen’s right whales (the bowhead whale, called 
‘right’ because it floated w-hen dead and could thus 
be fished by the primitive methods of the early 
whalers) were found by Henry Hudson to be abun¬ 
dant in 1607, and in 1610 the first of a succession of 
whaling voyages was made which were quickly to 
amount to a boom. In 1619 the Dutch established a 
blubber works at Smeerenburg on Amsterdam Island, 
which was attended, in 1633, by a thousand ships. 
Yet in 1639 Smeerenburg was in decay; and not long 
after its ruins were hard to find. It took only thirty 
years for the right whales to start leaving the fjords 
in which they had been found in such incredible 
numbers; and in 44 years the bay fishing was virtually 
at an end. 


IIIC. 

The animal and plant life of Spitsbergen is ^i- 
cally High Arctic. Vast colonies of northern seabirds, 
including ivory-gull, kittiwake, glaucous gull, Brun- 
nich’s guillemot, little auk, puffin and fulmar nest on 
cliffs, often some miles from the sea. Three kinds of 
goose breed there - pinkfoot, brent and barnacle - 
the latter one of the rarest High Arctic speciw, ducks 
include the king-eider; and among the breeding birds 
are several rare northern waders. Spitsbergen wal¬ 
ruses are now almost extinct, the polar bear is 
uncommon, but bearded seals and inner fjord seals 
flourish, and the arctic fox supports a small band o 
Norwegian trappers. There is a small race of nauve 
reindeer; and a small herd of the musk-ox, intr^ 
duced by the Norwegians from East Greenland, 

which maintains itself round Advent Bay. 

Much of the topography, cartography and natural 
history of Spitsbergen has been explor^ an^vorM 
out by British observers; for over a hundred y 
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Spitsbergen has been a target for adventurous yachts¬ 
men and amateur explorers. It is the only part of the 
High Arctic near enough to explore during the sum¬ 
mer vacation, so for ever the place-names of its in¬ 
terior will remind the traveller of the University of 
O.xford. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Page 217. 


Diocletian's toicn 

SPLIT, the Dalmatian capital and chief town on the 
Adriatic Coast of Yugoslavia, grew up round the 
great palace of the emperor Diocletian. Here Dio¬ 
cletian was bom, here he built his palace when he re¬ 
tired from the imperial throne in a.d. 305; here there 
is an ungrateful legend that Diocletian concealed a 
pig’s face, ass’s ears and a goat’s horns; and here his 
palace, or a great deal of it, remains in the centre of 
the town. 

Under Venice Split was Spalato, shortened from 
Salonae Palatium, the palace of Salona, which was, 
in fact, the ancient Roman city three miles to the 
north-east. In 639, when their town was razed by the 
Avars, the people of Salona took refuge inside the 
palace: and standing square, like a Roman camp, 
enclosing nine and a quarter acres, the palace was 
transferred by degrees into their new city, which 
today is a romantic hybrid, Roman, Venetian, 
Austrian and Yugoslav. Cafes are built into the peri¬ 
style of the Temple of Jupiter, the temple itself serv¬ 
ing as a cathedral (here there are choirstalls in 
wooden beading reminiscent of the lattice-work in 
the mosque of Bosnia). Houses, packed densely in¬ 
side the tremendous walls of the palace, are made of 
the old Roman brick; and houses, including a hotel, 
are actually involved in the wall itself. Hens strut 
about and cocks crow in runs among Roman masonry 
twenty or thirty feet up. One block of old houses in 
the centre of Split lost its facade in the bombing of 
1944; it is still occupied, its kitchen and sitting-rooms 
exposed like a museum model illustrating the layers 
of history of which Split is formed. 

Inside these overpowering walls of antiquity. Split 
is a little too crowded, too glum, too oppressive. 
Immediately beyond the main wall, the Adriatic sun 
floods the sea-front and a broad esplanade, lined 
with date-palms. White coastal steamers come into 
the quay on their journey down through the islands 


to Dubrovnik and beyond. Though Split can be 
reached over the limestone mountains by sooty 
trains, it is best seen from the sea, perhaps on a 
journey to Hvar, one of the most delicious of Dal¬ 
matian islands: Split then reveals itself in a perfection 
of bony structure, white and clear and free of all 
Italianate prettiness, and backed by the high lime¬ 
stone ridge of the coast. Much is to be seen and 
visited in Split itself and round about: in the town, 
for instance, the collection of folk-embroidery in the 
museum; outside, the Roman ruins at Salona (under 
the smoky pall of cement works): nine miles away, 
the little medieval town of Trogir, with a good cathe¬ 
dral, and sunbaked quays where lazy men in skin 
shoes rake over the drying flowcrhejids exported as 
pyrethrum; and further off the Venetian castle of 
Knin up towards the Dinaric Alps. There the castle 
courtyards are grown over with almond trees; and 
swallow-tail butterflies waver across the battlements. 
The Lion of St Mark above the gateway of Knin has 
been (as so often with other such lions up and down 
this coast) very neatly emasculated; which was an 
insult to Italian fascism when its propagandists of the 
nineteen-thirties were crying ‘Dalmatia or death!’ 

Back in Split, the SpliCani, Italian in their hand¬ 
someness, Slav in their unfocused eyes, oriental in 
their low, gentle conversation, prize above all an ele¬ 
gant amiable cultivation of leisure. Split is famous 
in songs. Emigrant Splicani all over the world and 
particularly in the United States moan in melodious 
lamentation about the city they have left behind - 
tamo dalcko, Moj Split. (Map V.) 


Fingal's Cave 

STAFF A, an islet in the Hebrides, off the west 
coast of Scotland, known for its basalt sea-cave, 
which became famous throughout Europe towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

The discoverer was Sir Joseph Banks, the President 
of the Royal Society, who visited Staffa in 1772 when 
he was on his way to Iceland. Banks and his friends, 
who included the Swedish virtuoso, Uno von Troil, 
aAerwards Archbishop of Uppsala, were astonished 
by the cave, which appeared to e.\hibit nature’s own 
classical ruins; a building held up by nature’s own 
columns, it was as if irregular nature had imitated 
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the regularity of a Greek temple. So this ‘object of 
scientific interest and picturesque grandeur’ attracted 


all manner of visitors - poets, painters, musicians. 
Turner, Wordsworth, Scott, Sir Robert Peel (who 
called it ‘the temple not made with hands’), Mendels¬ 
sohn, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, and thous¬ 
ands of travellers from all over Europe. The cave, 
according to the way you looked at it, was Gothic 
architecture as well as classical architecture: it was 
romantic, classical, natural all at once - a cave-cathe¬ 
dral, ‘placed far amid the melancholy main’. ‘We 
asked the name of it - said our guide. The Cave of 
Fiuhn: What is Fiuhn? said we’; and Fiuhn, so the 
discoverers understood, was the chieftain Fingal, a 
hero of the romantic prose poems of Ossian, then one 
of the most famous authors of Europe. 

Since the eighteen-thirties the summer steamboats 
have visited Staffa (which was promptly rented from 
its owner by two paddleboat companies), and visitors 
have landed and scrambled over the broken columns 
of basalt; these are coloured black and brown, each 
of them outlined by what the discoverers called ‘yel¬ 
low Stalagmatic matter’, which ‘exuded’ between 
pillar and pillar. 

Staffa was formed by the pouring of basalt through 
a major fault in the earth’s surface and its subsequent 
crystallization under pressure. It is part of a basalt 
outcrop which stretches under the Irish Sea and be¬ 
comes the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland. The island 
contains several other magnificent columnar caves 
besides Fingal’s. The columns are topped first with a 
spongy-like basalt mass and then turf. It is now unin¬ 
habited but is used for pasturing sheep in summer. 
(Map I.) 

illustration: Plate 11. 


The northern Venice 

STOCKHOLM, the Swedish capital, on its archi¬ 
pelago of islands, has been called the Venice of the 
North; this is a hard clear Venice, though it has a 
quality which would almost justify its citizens in call¬ 
ing Venice the Stockholm of the South. 

Three great men created the glittering seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century structure above the wharves 
and waterways - the Tessin family, father, son and 
grandson, mostly between the years 1650 and 1730. 
All were court architects, widely travelled, and 


learned, under the patronage of the Royal family; and 
between them they were responsible for the Royal 
Castle out on the island of Drottningholm, and the 
Royal Palace in the Italian Renaissance style (which 
also has a fine eighteenth-century court theatre) long 
and low above the water. These are particular build¬ 
ings; but the Tessins as well immensely strengthened 
a tradition of fine architecture in Stockholm. They 
brought into Sweden the best architectural Influence 
from other European countries - everything from 
Palladio and Bernini to the Versailles style of Louis 
XIV. 

Five old churches, including the Storkyrka and the 
ancient Riddarkyrka, the Pantheon or Westminster 
Abbey of the Swedish kings and celebrities, topped by 
a spire of nineteenth-century cast-iron, the seven¬ 
teenth-century House of Nobles, the Riddarhuset, by 
Simon de la Vallee, and the Haga pavilion, the 
charming summer palace built for Gustav III in 1790, 
in its beautiful park - these are some other buildings 
which make that medieval and classical Stockholm 
sometimes forgotten in ecstatic descriptions of the 
new glitter of Ragnor Osterg’s Town Hall. This lofty, 
magnificent, rather provincial masterpiece, finished 
in 1923 in the splendour of civic pride, is a counter¬ 
part of England’s more humble neo-Georgianism. 

Earlier Stockholm was a kingly autocratic town, 
and also the city of Carl Michael Bellman, the ec¬ 
static, improvising, zither-playing poet encouraged by 
Gustav III, who so caught in wild and delicious verse 
the life of its taverns, its prostitutes like Dresden 
shepherdesses, its Rousseauistic picnics with so much 
wine and so much gaiety. Nineteenth-century Stock¬ 
holm was the blue twilight, the sadness in the empty 
streets, the lonely drink in the bar, when one glinip- 
sed the wrist of a beautiful girl as she passed outside 
in the snow, all the content, in fact, of the untrans¬ 
lated novels of Hjalmar Soderberg. Twentieth-cen¬ 
tury Stockholm on its pleasant waters, with the sun 
setting a trifle sentimentally behind the clock-tower 
of the Town Hall (campanile of this northern Venice) 
and with its white boats on the blue water, writes 
another story, prosier than its old poetry or fiction - a 
sociological tale of clean streets, engraved glaw, ad¬ 
mirable working-class flats, comfort out of indus¬ 
trialism, the solution of the problems of modem life; 
all somewhat second-rate and nothing third-rate. 
Bellman’s poems or Soderberg’s novels are to be pre¬ 
ferred perhaps to Stockholm’s many virtuous and 

sturdy pieces of statuary by Carl Milles. 

Here, in fact, is the show capital of a country ol so 
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much flatness, so many similar lakes, so many similar 
fir*trecs and smooth rocks and low shores, so many 
dull-red timber houses, and so many delicious child¬ 
ren in bright red shorts or red trousers, and so many 
similar and delicious blonde-headed girls; a country 
that may seem to visitors to want more shade with its 
light, more grubbiness with its hygiene, and more 
grit in the smoothness of a bourgcois-capitalist- 
communism. Nevertheless, Stockholm is one of the 
most communally, averagely cultural cities of the 
world. (Map VI.) 

illustration: Page 417. 


I'hc enigma of Stonehenge 

STONEHENGE, the most celebrated and still 
one of the most enigmatic of the world’s prehistoric 
monuments, is strictly a building rather than a place, 
a sanctuary, by itself upon the chalk downs of Salis¬ 
bury Plain, in the English county of Wiltshire, in 
which a compulsive religious power was centred for 
hundreds of years. 

It is the greatest building achievement in Western 
Europe of the second millennium b.c. - architecture, 
in fact, conscious and even sophisticated, in a way 
that can be claimed for no other monument of the 
period outside the Aegean or Western Asia. Stone¬ 
henge, as we see it today, is the ruined result of a long, 
half-deciphered process of building and rebuilding. 
The plan was more complex than the visible stones 
would suggest. First of all an enclosure was marked 
oft' on the outside by a circular bank and ditch. In¬ 
side these were, first of all, three circles, which have 
now disappeared; then comes the great circle of tall 
standing stones, some now missing, some fallen, 
joined each to each by lintels. Inside again, a smaller 
circle encloses a taller and shorter set of stones, each 
set arranged on the plan of a horseshoe. The taller 
stones came from local deposits; geology has proved 
that the shorter stones (of the smaller circle and the 
smaller horseshoe) were transported from the south¬ 
west of Wales, on the other side of Great Britain. 

Who built Stonehenge, and why? It was begun by 
stone-using agriculturalists, farmers and herdsmen; 
within the magic circle of the ditch and bank they 
enclosed a cemetery of their cremated dead; perhaps, 
too, some central timber-built shrine was here round 
about 17(X) or 16(X) B.c.; these early inhabitants of 


Wessex, as the Wiltshirc-Dorset area is called, also 
laid out a prodigious oblong enclosure nearby lor 
some rites, perhaps processional. This enclosure is 

one and three-quarter miles long. 

Wessex was already engaging in long-distance 
trade, so that stones for axe-blades were imported 
from Cornwall, North Wales and the Lake District 
Riser routes - the Wiltshire Avon, the Wylye, the 
Bristol Avon - linked the Continent across the Chan¬ 
nel with the western sea-ways and the copper and 
gold of Ireland. Immigrants from the Rhineland had 
established themselves in southern England, and 
were soon to trade in metals for themselves and for 
their continental relatives. In Wessex there grew up 
a powerful dynasty taking toll of the tralfic along 
these routes, and the shrine o\er the years was re¬ 
fashioned, monumentally and architecturally, with 
a new complexity, and with several changes of inten¬ 
tion and execution. So we have the circular, lintelled 
peristyle of great sarsen stones, all carefully tooled 
to shape, and the horseshoe of five vast pairs of lin¬ 
telled uprights set up like symbolic gateways. Inside 
these were finally erected the stones transported 
from Wales, after more than one alternative arrange¬ 
ment had been tried. 

In 1953 a discovery was made, to cap years of 
archaeological investigation and speculation. The 
evening light striking across the sarsens revealed 
what no one had previously noticed, a number of 
symbolic carvings in outline. Two dozen or so out¬ 
lines of bronze axe-blades diaper one stone of the 
peristyle: and on an upright of the horseshoe there 
are outlines of more a.xes and of a hilted dagger. The 
axes recognizably belong to the country; the dagger 
was of a king strange to the world of the Western 
Bronze Age, though its counterparts were grasped 
by the hands of the rulers of Mycenae (q.v.) in the 
fifteenth century b.c. 

Royal cemeteries of burial mounds lie on the low 
hill-crests by Stonehenge and tell the same story of 
contact with the far-off Aegean. Precious objects 
buried with the chieftains and their wives have an 
Aegean provenance. Wessex dominion seems to have 
extended to Cornwall, from which tin could be 
traded to West France and the Mediterranean, 
where (as on the Lipari Islands) Mycenaean colonies 
had been founded, ancestral to those of the Greeks of 
history. Stonehenge is unique; the product of some in¬ 
dividual mind which knew how stone should be hewn, 
and how the masses and volumes should be set in 
proportion, in a manner beyond the comprehension 
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of anyone in Britain at the time; who knew, also, 
how to command the labour for such a task. 


Was he a wanderer like Odysseus, and had he learnt 
his craft in a Mycenaean mason’s yard? 

Standing by itself on the bare grass of Salisbury 
Plain, under the width of sky, Stonehenge provoked 
the imagination long before the days of scientific 
archaeology. Henry of Huntingdon about 1130 
named it one of the four wonders of England. Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth a few years later invented the 
story that it was a monument raised around Britons 
murdered by a Saxon king, and that British kings 
were buried inside the circle. He added, as if in his 
day the fact of the transportation of the shorter 
stones was not altogether forgotten, that Merlin had 
magically fetched the stones from Ireland. In the 
seventeenth century Stonehenge was explained as a 
Roman temple to the Sky God, a Danish court royal 
for the inauguration of kings, and a British temple 
of the Druids. This third guess became an article of 
faith until the investigations of modem archaeology. 
In its decay it may conceivably have been used by 
Celtic priests, or Druids, some thirteen or fourteen 
centuries after it was built. 

Turner and Constable have painted Stonehenge. 
Writers who have pondered the mystery of the place 
and structure include Blake, Wordsworth, Emerson, 
Carlyle, Thomas Hardy and Henry James, who felt 
under him at Stonehenge ‘the pathless vaults be¬ 
neath the house of history’. The name Stonehenge, 
which is Old English, appears to have meant ‘hang¬ 
ing stones’, either stones which looked like gallows, 
or stones (the lintels) which seemed to hang in the 
air. (Map I.) 

illustration: Page 84. 


A landscape garden 

STOURHEAD, in Wiltshire, England, not far 
from the small town of Mere, is the last of the English 
landscape gardens of the eighteenth century to be 
maintained in good order. 

This wonderful garden was designed c. 1741-1750 
by Henry Hoare, a London banker. He ‘improved’ 
nature. Fishponds in a valley were transformed into 
lakes, islands arranged at the right point, trees plant¬ 
ed, glades or ‘lawns’ cunningly devised among the 
trees, temples and a grotto built and correctly, or 


picturesquely, situated. Even the village and the 
church were worked into the design. Such gardens 
were part of a wider movement which transformed 
the look of the English countryside, and they were re¬ 
produced all over Europe, Stourhead in particular 
affecting garden design as far away as Sweden. 

Various influences moulded the landscape garden: 
here at Stourhead all of them can be discerned - the 
classical influence in the Temple of Flora, the Pan¬ 
theon, the Temple of the Sun, etc., the influence of the 
stonework of Chinese gardens, which in part is re¬ 
sponsible for the grotto and other features; and above 
all, the influence of landscapes painted by artists 
such as Claude and Salvator Rosa. Often from one 
point or another in these gardens (now open to visi¬ 
tors as the property of the National Trust), one seems 
to be looking through a gilt frame at a balanced, 
‘artificial’, painted landscape. Most delicious of the 
garden structures is the domed and tunnelled grotto, 
into which springs trickle around a sleeping nymph. 
An inscription says: 

... Ah! spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave, 

And drink in silence, or in silence lave. 

(Map I.) 

illustration: Page 128. 


The birthplace 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, in Warwickshire, 
England, a small town and one of the world’s famous 
birthplaces. 

It lies in mild green countryside of low hills and 
banks and nightingale copses and thickets, flat 
meadows and slow streams such as the Avon, which 
slides past the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre and 
the parish church in which Shakespeare was buried in 
1616. Without Shakespeare this would be a small 
market town of the English Midlands, perhaps with 
a shabby black-and-white house or two of the six¬ 
teenth century, much Victorian red brick and a 
general disregard of its own past. Shakespeare has 
preserved his town. As the cult for him grew, and the 
world began to agree that he was the emperor of all 
poets, so Stratford in the last century became more 
and more a place of pilgrimage, as to a St James of 
Compostella or a St Thomas of Canterbury m the 

Middle Ages. . 

The house in which Shakespeare was bom (itseiia 

trifle dismal) was purchased and preserved in 1846. 



STOURHEAD-THE SUEZ CANAL 



The prosperity of Stratford began to depend upon 
her poet and her past, and the dismantling hand was 
checked. Thirty years later the site of Shakespeare's 
own house. New Place, which now has a museum, a 
Tudor knot-garden and a scion of Shakespeare s 
supposed mulberry trex'. became part of the public- 
trust. A year later, in 1877, the first memorial theatre 
arose by the placid Avon. Shakespearean item by 
item, the trust grew; tourists or tourist-pilgrims in¬ 
creased, Shakespeare entered hotels, shops, tea- 
shops, and took possession. The tall forehead, the 
familiar features stand in mosaic over the entrance to 
a bank. He is made responsible for a Mulberry Tree 
Hotel, a Judith Shakespeare cafe, a Shakespeare Inn. 
a Shakespeare Garage, a shop called The Merry 
Wives; a delivery van, painted purple and named 
Juliet (sec Famagusta). The bard can be purchased in 
brass, he can be examined in alto-relievo seated un¬ 
comfortably between the Dramatic Muse and the 
Genius of Painting (in the garden attached to New 
Place); and scenes from his plays, in some of the 
worst paintings ever conceived by respectable English 
artists (and a romantic German or two), hang glossed 
and trim in the art gallery of the new Memorial 
Theatre, where some of the best performances of 
Shakespeare are given. Nothing is missing in the 
cult except some relics of the canonized poet. But - 

Good frend for Jesus sake forbcarc 

To digg the dust encloased heare; 

BIcste be the man that spares thes stones. 

And curst be he that moves my bones. 

Shakespeare has not overwhelmed Stratford, all 
the same. Riverside park and gardens are suave and 
delicious - ‘the smoothest lawns in the world’, wrote 
Henry James of Stratford, ‘stretching down to the 
edge of this liquid slowness and making, where the 
water touched them, a line as even as the rim of a 
champagne glass’; the roofscape of red tiles intrigues 
the eye, old books and new books can be purchased, 
wine drunk with good meals. Shakespeare has en¬ 
forced on his town a degree of urbanity, worldliness, 
culture and tactful preservation; and to walk down 
the river to the isolated church of the Holy Trinity, 
to see in the register the brown entries of Shake¬ 
speare’s christening and burial, to stand at the altar 
rail, to look down at his own gravestone and his 
family gravestones, to look up at the familiar colour¬ 
ed image of Shakespeare on the wall, grave and neat, 
with a fresh quill pen in his right hand, is not, after 
all, the least moving of experiences, especially out of 


season in a winter loneliness. It is still something to 
reflect in this cool church on the genetic luck or 
accident which made the Wanvickshirc butcher’s son 
into the man who conceived Hamlet with the skull, 
Prospero breaking his wand, or Cleopatra with the 
asp. (Map I.) 


Pide parting through the sand 

THE SUEZ CANAL runs between Port Said and 
Suez, cutting the land between Africa and Asia and 
joining Europe to the East. It is 100 miles long, 
thirty-nine feet deep, and from 400 to 500 feet wide; 
no locks are necessary owing to the almost identical 
level of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. The 
journey through takes about fifteen hours, and by 
means of an elaborate system of signalling and pilot¬ 
ing all but the largest ships can pass in opposite direc¬ 
tions, one tying up at a gore while the other sails by. 
There are three lakes through which the Canal passes: 
Lake Timsah, at Ismailia, and the tw'o linked Bitter 
Lakes, which are the remains of the ancient northern 
limits of the Red Sea; for the rest tlie Canal is a slen¬ 
der strip of water, a pale parting through rock and 
sand, in appearance often unimpressive, but of an im¬ 
portance to the world which it is hard to exaggerate. 

The idea of a canal at the eastern end of the Medi¬ 
terranean is not new. Such a one linked the Nile to 
tlie Red Sea in Pharaonic times, but with the gradual 
withdrawal of the sea to its present limits the canal 
silted up. Haroun al Raschid is credited with the idea 
of cutting across the isthmus of Suez in the eighth 
century, but he abandoned the scheme for strategic 
reasons. Napoleon was among many others who were 
interested, but it was not until 1854 that Ferdinand 
de Lesseps obtained a concession. Five years later, on 
25 April 1859, the first spadeful of sand was turned 
at a point by the as yet unbuilt Port Said. By 1869 the 
Canal was complete. On 16 November 1869 sixty- 
eight ships of all nations processed triumphantly 
down its length as part of the gaudy opening cere¬ 
mony. The expense had run to nearly 433 million 
francs, more than double the original estimate, but 
the Canal Company had survived, and the dream of 
centuries had become reality. 

It was now obvious that England had made a big 
mistake in opposing the Canal. However, in 1875 the 
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Khedive of Egypt was nearly bankrupt and no coun¬ 
try was willing to raise the necessary four million 
pounds to buy his shares. Acting like lightning, Dis¬ 
raeli went behind Parliament’s back to the great ban¬ 
ker Rothschild, and a startled world woke up one 
morning to find that England had brought off a diplo¬ 
matic coup of the first importance and had gained the 
controlling interest. Today those shares are worth ten 
times their original value. 

The Canal Company levies dues from the ships of 
all nations which pass continually up and down the 
great waterway, and supplies pilots to guard them on 
every inch of their journey. A police force patrols the 
banks, against drug smugglers and illegal immigrants, 
and maintains an important check point at Kantara, 
where the railway crosses on its way up to Palestine. 
For some years the huge British garrison guarding 
the Canal Zone has caused an international con¬ 
troversy heated and involved. Whatever the solution 
of the problem of stewardship, the Canal belongs 
ultimately to no one nation but to the world. (Map 
VII.) 

illustration: Page 178. 


Coral, copra and jlowers 

SUVA, the capital of Fiji, lies protected by a reef at 
the south-eastern comer of Viti Levu, largest of the 
three-hundred-odd islands that make up the group. 
The heavy smell of copra reaches the traveller long 
before his ship has entered the harbour through the 
narrow passage in the coral. This smell and the dull 
booming of surf along the reef always accompany 
life in the islands, so all-pervading that soon one 
ceases to notice them. It is the eye that is least quickly 
surfeited in Fiji. 

Suva itself is a neat little town, centred upon sev¬ 
eral big island trading-houses, arcaded hives of com¬ 
merce that are a strange blend of Woolworths and a 
quartermaster’s store. The Fijians do their own 
trading in fruits and curios on a strip of clear ground 
immediately behind the main wharf. Here, magnifi¬ 
cently built dandies with a guardsman’s gait and 
guardsman’s busby of towering, crinkly black hair 
saunter in their graceful skirts, vandyked hem swing¬ 
ing at the knees, while their women crouch by mounds 
of sweet potatoes and yams, taro and pineapples, or 
advance upon the tourist with rustling necklaces of 
flowers and berries and many-hued coral. But they 


are gentle and courteous, and much given to laughter: 
so that it is difficult to remember that they were once 
feared as the sharpest cannibals in all the south¬ 
western Pacific. The Indians - who came as inden¬ 
tured labour to the sugar plantations and now form 
roughly half the population - run their own brisk 
traffic of gaudy calicoes and hair-lotions and Benares 
brass from the cluttered booths of All Nations Street, 
which climbs steeply from the town centre to the 
heights of Toorak. 

The south-eastern slopes of the island get a heavy 
rainfall, and the rugged, mountainous interior pro¬ 
duces many varieties of valuable hardwoods. Ten¬ 
tacular mangroves thrive along the coast, but there 
are many open stretches of sloping white beach 
fringed by coconut palms graceful against that kind 
of sky which photographers create with a 4x filter. In 
Suva itself, a dozen different shrubs vie in brilliance 
beside well-tended lawns - bougainvillea with its 
clouds of purple bloom, pale gold jasmine, red, white 
and violet hibiscus, and Mimosa sensitiva, that 
strangely delicate plant starred with fluffy pink blos¬ 
soms, whose leaves shrink away at the lightest touch. 

To the passing visitor, Suva appears to ofier a life 
of enviable ease: yet sometimes violence strikes 
through. A hurricane falls on the island, it shrivels 
everything; flattening the native bwes, boiling 
through the surf, and hurling whole palm trees 
through the grey contorted air like riderless broom¬ 
sticks. And perhaps, in such ceremonies as the fire¬ 
walking of Mbenga, a vestige of the old pagan vio¬ 
lence survives as well. Mbenga is a small island off the 
coast not far from Suva. To perform this ritual (which 
they themselves call ‘vilavilairevo’ or ‘jumping into 
the ovens’), the natives of Mbenga place large flat 
stones in a fire-pit. When the stones are white hot, 
they leap into the pit and solemnly traverse it: yet, 
when they emerge, their feet show no trace of bums. 
It is a disquieting spectacle for which no ready ex¬ 
planation offers itself in the bright, candid sunlight of 
the islands. (Map XII.) 


Harbour city 

SYDNEY, before everything, is a maritime city. 
The sea comes right into this capital of New South 
Wales, blue between its balconies, green under i s 
warehouse walls. This harbour is not just a harbour, 
but an arm of the sea, a playground, a picture. 
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It begins with a narrow passage out of the Pacific, 
a mile wide between bold rocks and tawny grass. 
Once inside this rocky gate, you can sail for tsvelve 
miles or so up a broad fainvay between shores so in¬ 
dented with bays, coves and branches that the total 
coastline of Sydney harbour is nearly 200 miles long 
- a winding circuit of low hills, on which natural 
woodlands have been preserved as public parks. Here 
and there the dark foliage is interrupted by the red 
tiles of the harbour-side suburbs. 

The harbour runs south from the Pacific, parallel 
with the coast, and along the narrow peninsula which 
divides it from the thundering sea-beaches lie the 
more elegant quarters. Here the bays are fringed with 
old mansions, and the gardens of many more long 
since gone to make room for modern house and apart¬ 
ment buildings, long terraces, high lawns, old trees, 
then, underneath, stone walls, bathing-pools and 
yacht anchorages. Farther up the fainvay you come 
to the grassy shores of the Domain, the principal 
park of the city, and to Sydney Cove, where the first 
settlement in Australia was established; here the 
narrow, winding streets climb from the quays to a 
lofty, rectilineal skyline. A little way west from this 
historic mooring, the great steel arc of the Harbour 
Bridge spans the green water; beyond which are ware¬ 
houses, factories, silos, docks, engineering works and 
the busy estuaries of two rivers, the Lane Cove and 
the Parramatta. 

Every day the surface of this great harbour is alive 
with rowing-boats and launches, pinnaces, lighters 
and tugs, moving among the liners and freighters and 
warships at anchor in the stream or berthed along the 
quays. At week-ends it mirrors the white canvas of 
fleets of sailing-craft. At night its waves reflect the 
rows of golden rectangles which are the windows of 
the long, low ferry-steamers. 

The city round this harbour owes more of its 
beauty to nature than man, it is true. It could hardly 
be dull, with such a bright heart, or monotonous, 
with such delicious curves and contours to build 
upon. It could only be a city of light, when all its 
fagades, either of concrete, or of the old, golden sand¬ 
stone glitter under a white Australian sun; and all its 
night-time brilliance blazes against a profound trans¬ 
parency of clear and starry skies belonging to the 
southern hemisphere. The builders of Sydney have 
not showTi much inspiration or imagination; but at 
least they have not disgraced the setting; the archi¬ 
tecture is not disagreeable. 

The older streets have a curious character: they 


wind their way up from the harbour along the track 
of the early footpaths, which, a century and a hall 
ago. turned this way or that to avoid a tree-stump or 
a patch of swamp. The more modern streets are what 
the world calls practical, purposeful and straight, but 
they are rather narrow, and if some ot them have a 
metropolitan, cosmopolitan air, with smart women 
around smart shops, and suave men emerging from 
suave ollice blocks, and sunlight flashing from plate- 
glass and an endless purr of cars, this modernity else¬ 
where makes room for an older, freer, livelier anil 
more authentic Sydney. Quiet corners, sleepy side 
streets and unfashionable squares are swept by an 
everlasting wind that makes Sydney smell ol the sea 
(rather as Plymouth smells of the sea, streets awav 
from the Hoe). Solitary men with long figures, long 
features and contemplative, disillusioned eyes, stroll 
under the trees, and lean up against the lamp-posts: 
they might be plotting an unconventional business 
deal or - but that is not so likely - working out a 
rather sad poem; or else they are merely deciding 
whether to have a swim or go to the races. 

Sydney has not quite enough of the quiet squares, 
crescents and triangles, which are so precious in big 
or small cities; and it does lack those central ‘places’ 
where people congregate and e.xpress the life and 
character of European and Latin-American cities. 
Despite light and warmth and Australian sociability, 
there are very few sidewalk cafes. For this some 
people blame the wind, which can be chilly and wet 
in winter, and dusty in the summer. But many Euro¬ 
pean towns with a far worse climate have their pave¬ 
ment cafes, shielded by glass flanking walls. The real 
reason for the lack of them in Sydney is that Austral¬ 
ian sociability is not quite of that kind. In the centre 
of the town, men meet in cool bars, women in tea¬ 
rooms: when the two come together, it is usually in 
the somewhat stale and sterile air of the hotel 
lounges. 

The fact is that people do not live in Sydney. They 
go there to work, to shop, to dine and dance, to listen 
to a concert or see a show. But their homes, from the 
simplest to the most elegant, are almost all outside, 
and their social life is still, as it has always been, 
largely a matter of private entertainment. There is 
only one quarter where you find anything approach¬ 
ing thtfldnerie of European cities: this is a mile or 
so out of the centre of town, in King’s Cross, which 
is altogether unlike the King’s Cross of London and 
does not quite deserve its nickname of The Little 
Paris. But here at least cafe awmings stretch over w ide 
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pavements, lights gleam among the green shade of 
plane-trees, and people stroll, or sit and watch, and 
drink coffee, and talk, and are not always thinking of 
going home in order to begin living. 

Sydney’s million and a half citizens are an outdoor 
people. They have twenty miles of ocean beaches on 
the eastward fringe of the city, they have golf-courses, 
and race-courses, and football grounds, cricket 
grounds, parks, and tennis-courts so numerous that 
tennis has, in Sydney, no trace of the middle-class Malagasy capital 

exclusiveness which still clings to it in England. And 

they have, once more, that immense glittering har- TANANARIVE, or Antananarivo, is the capital 
bour, where all the world, over a broad range of in- of Madagascar, which the French invaded and con- 
come, can amuse itself sailing, cruising in motor- quered in 1895. It is one of the most coloured cities 
boats, rowing, swimming or going on launch or in the world, a gay mixture of French sophistication 
steamer picnics to the quieter, greener coves. and easy-going sub-tropical life. The whole of the 

This habit of escape to outdoor pleasures is char- town is built upon the tops and down the sides of a 
acteristic, but should not be exaggerated. The uni- cluster of hills that rise 600 feet above the near ricc- 
versity, the art galleries and museums and music fields and the rough grasslands of the central plateau, 
schools and ballet schools have an important life And because it is 5,000 feet above sea level it has the 
of their own here as elsewhere; and neither play nor most delightful climate. The soil is red, the houses 
amusement nor office work in Sydney lack vigour are red. The winding streets and countless flights of 
and sparkle. The climate makes for optimism and steps trace red ribbons all over the hills; the houses 
enterprise; and so does an inheritance of the pioneer- wear a fluff of jacarandaand lilac blossom. On the top 
ing days - or ways. of the highest hills are the palaces of the old Hova 

In the main, life in Sydney is active and extro- kings and queens; in the lowest part ofthe town is the 



verted, fairly, but not unduly, aggressive, touched 
with sardonic humour, and mellowed a little by the 
philosophy of the adventurer. Whatever offers, a man 
will have a go at it; if it falls down, there will always 
be something to turn to. Founded in 1788, Sydney 
had a bland Georgian and Regency beginning, then 
its century and a half of peace and plenty; add its 
superb surroundings, and do not be surprised if Syd¬ 
ney can match its rather brash gaiety with something 
as well of a meditative and poetic life. And in the 
physical scene, in the pattern of palm trees fronting 
the stony facades of Macquarie Street, in the wind- 
whipped zest of Bellevue Hill, poised between the 
blue of the sea, the blue of the harbour and the blue 
of the sky, and in the quietness of gardens and white 
walls beside the little bays, Sydney does have a grace 
to match this more poetic spirit. 

In some particulars it contrasts curiously with 
American cities of the same age. It is far more rooted 
to its harbour contours and its setting, seems far 
more to ha\e grown, far less to have been planked 
indifferently upon an area of indifferent soil or rock. 
(Map X.) 

illustration: Page 314. 


enormous market-place. 

Malagasy boys pull and push you up the hills in 
their pousse-pousses, elegant little chariots that are a 
cross between rickshaws and scarlet sedan-chairs. 
The Hova women, delicate-featured, with friendly 
warm-brown Malayan faces, in bright frocks, carry¬ 
ing parasols, window-shop at the branches of famous 
French magasins. They are great growers and buyers 
of flowers; and on market day the red dust of the 
market-place is jammed with huge panmers of lark¬ 
spur, sweet-peas, arum lilies, carnations. The clove 
scent of the carnations rises up the steps as small boys 
throw water on the blossoms to keep them fresh. 

On the highest hill the collection of palaces ranges 
from the wooden hut of the early kings to the great 
granite castle and the last palace of all, that ofthe tot 
queen. Queen Ranavalona III, who was banished by 
the French, after the rebellion of 1896. Its silk-draped 
rooms are full of Empire furniture and other roy^ 
relics, including a picture of the Queen herself, look¬ 
ing remarkably, and no doubt of set purpose, like 

Queen Victoria - but with a black face. 

At night Tananarive has a particular soft, warm 
magic of its own. The rich and elegant French come 
out in their American cars to the restaurants, where 




THH THAMLS al Twickenham, painted by Richard WiKon (1714-1782). 
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LECCE, in the heel of Italy. A detail of the fa^de of Santa Croce. 
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ISL AND oi IIA DR \, in the Acgcjn. Caiques in the harbour 
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MALTA, Wied Zurrieq, the harbour of the small fishing village in ihc south of the island. 
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REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO, the towcr on Monte Tiiano. 
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SANTORiN, in the Aegean. The Customs House below the volcanie cliff. 
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UAVRtuTM, Bavaria. The opera house by G. and C. Galli Bibiena, built 1744 ’ 174 S. 
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The 12th-cenlury Descent from the Cross, carved on the externsteine. 
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THE EXTERNSTEiNE, in the Tcutoburgcr Wald, Northern Germany 
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MUK/M. I A, on the Arabian Sea 












The ‘Chicago of the Desert’, shibam, in the Wadi Hadhramaut. 
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'Mil ION, l.akc of Cicncvii. The thirlccnth-ccniiiry castle. 
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MACAO, the facade of the burnt-out cathedral of S3o Paolo (1637). 
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BAGHDAD, an entrance to the golden mosque of Khadhiniain. 
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priate to cover war-stories in rattlesnake skin; the 


they have made sure of high standards of food. Up 
on the hills the city feels like a dark, shadowy liner 
floating through a quiet sea that is the moonshine on 
the ricefields. Here there is an extraordinary feeling 
of quiet remoteness, a feeling that pervades the 
whole, huge island of Madagascar that is so far from 
Europe and yet so far as well from Africa. 

Tananarive is easily reached by plane from Africa 
or France, or air services from the ports. But it is 
worth making the train journey inland from the port 
of Tamatavc, 135 miles away, travelling in a comfy 
Michelin on a tiny railway, first through a park-like 
coast land, then past chattering streams and round 
and round through the forest. 

(See also Madagascar.) (Map Vlll.) 


Art next door to Indians 

TAOS is a village in northern New Mexico, in the 
United States, 7,0(X) feet up between the Rio Grande 
and the Sangre de Cristo mountains and command¬ 
ing an e.xhilaratlng prospect of miles and miles of 
sagebrush desert. 

It is variously celebrated as one of the more eso¬ 
teric of art colonies, the home for a time of D. H. 
Lawrence and the site of a famous Indian pueblo. It 
has also its associations with the history of the South- 
West: a Franciscan mission, a house where the 
frontiersman Kit Carson lived, the sinister window¬ 
less moratij where the heretical Spanish cult of the 
Penitentes is still said to hold its masochistic Easter 
rites. But the traveller, after the dust, the discarded 
automobile tyres and the mysteriously ubiquitous 
empty tins of the desert highway, is more likely to 
fall in love with Taos for its appearance than its 
associations. It is a place where he comes upon trees 
again to find them full of gentle significance, as 
though they had been reborn closer to art; the air 
grows crystalline and the rounded adobe houses have 
their own comfortable grace and simplicity. 

Yet, eating his chili con came or tortillas in a hotel 
loaded^th cowboy paintings, he will almost cer¬ 
tainly be drawn into local affairs and gossip; he will 
enMunter the New Yorkers who have come West 
to find primitive vitality and yet continue to produce 
abstract paintings, the Over-soul like an egg, the Id 
like a snake; the bookbinder who thinks it appro- 


Californian mystics; the modern dancers; and the 
tourists who buy ikon-like reuiblos in Santa Fe (q.v.) 
and Mexican tin-work or Navaho rugs by the road¬ 
side. 

It was here that D. H. Lawrence settled in the 
early twenties, after his abortive visits to Ceylon and 
Australia, in the hope that he might at last find, or 
found, that ideal community of instinctual beings 
which he called Rananim. To a mountain ranch near¬ 
by he transported his wife, his one disciple, and 
Susan his cow. There he built fires, chopped trees, 
sewed and cooked; the cabin he built with his own 
hands is still used as a guest-house, and close by it is 
the small chapel, a phoenix over the door and a bear 
carved on the altar, where his ashes lie buried. His 
paintings are hung throughout the much-enlarged 
buildings, and the manuscript notebooks of Lady 
Chatterleys Lover fall open, with a dreadful sub- 
missivcncss, in the expected places. Although he had 
himself soon to leave, his legend still dominates 
Taos. 

A little way out of the village down a dirt-road, the 
pueblo of San Geronimo de Taos stands aloof and 
genuine, though a regular bus bumps back and forth 
from Taos for the nine hundred or so Indians. The 
pueblo is a fine example of those groups of com¬ 
munity houses found amongst the sedentary farming 
Indians of the Tanoan, Kercs, Zuni and Hopi 
languages. Two terraced adobe blocks lie on each 
side of a clear stream, and ladders connect the 
various secretive-looking entrances. Lean pigs wan¬ 
der over a vast kitchen-midden, the accumulation of 
centuries. A sweet scent of incense fills the plaza, not 
coming from the little adobe chapel of San Geroni¬ 
mo, but from the innumerable fires of pinoit wood. 
Ladders stick out of the underground kiva, which can 
be entered by the men alone. Tourists, who are 
allowed past the entrance into the plaza, pay their 
fee and set up a movie camera or aim a Leica. Men 
who had been standing in meditative sculptural 
attitudes on top of the communal blocks disappear, 
women disappear, children disappear. 

There are some who will pose for a strict dollar, 
but these pueblo Indians still act with a dignity 
which their culture justifies. They keep a considerable 
independence, and if a car sweeps in with Indians at 
the wheel or a lorry loaded up with pinon logs, they 
still dance their ritual dances and conduct ’ their 
ancient ceremonies. (5ee also Puye and Santa Fe ) 
(Map XI.) ’’ 
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bi ihc Iladhramaui 

‘TARIM - and then thou desirest nothing else’ is a 
local saying, and after a long motor journey over an 
utterly desolate, stony plateau, to look down into the 
valley of the Wadi Hadhramaut, and to see the white 
houses and minarets of this Arabian town set among 
date-groves gives indeed a sense of achievement and 
rest. Tarim is one of the two important towns of the 
Kathiri State of Seiyun, which is a state under British 
protection in the Aden Protectorate. The other town 
of importance is Seiyun, the capital. 

It is a wide garden city under bare cliffs and slopes, 
with more than two thousand houses, some twelve 
thousand people, and no overcrowding. The stately 
houses decorated in washes of blue, green, yellow, or 
pink over their mud bricks, are massive and square, 
with regular rows of tall windows, and well-carved 
doors, a large one for the main entrance, and a 
smaller one at the side used by the women. Promi¬ 
nent, too, are the three hundred mosques, and the 
great cemeteries, in which you find another distinc¬ 
tion of sex - the graves of the men marked with two 
stones and the graves of the women with three. The 
most respected class, the seiyids, who are descended 
from the prophet Muhammad, lie in one cemetery, 
more ordinary folk lie in another. 

Tarim is encircled by a wall in which there are five 
gates. Outside that wall, until recently, the country 
was a battleground for tribal warfare, and it was un¬ 
safe to leave without an armed escort. There is peace 
now among the tribes; and the people travel freely 
between the towns in the Wadi Hadhramaut and 
down to the coast, by car, camel, donkey, or even by 
plane. 

Tarim has the highest minaret in the Hadhramaut, 
a slender and tapering feature of the landscape, built, 
like everything else, in mud. In the small market 
craftsmen work in gold and silver. Hen roosts are 
slung from the upper windows of the poorer houses. 
All day long the lean fowls peck at what they can find 
in the dusty roads, at sunset they take refuge in these 

roosts from marauding foxes. 

The wealth of Tarim, apparent in its great build- 
ngs, its gardens, its palatial private swimming baths 
(though a current of water is kept flowing by oil 
engines), comes from overseas. The inhabitants, like 
the people in other parts of the Hadhramaut, cannot 
find enough to live on in the country and have to 
emigrate to make a living abroad. Many families 


have some member in Java or Singapore who sends 
remittances home. Some of the wealthy families have 
very large business houses in the Far East, but since 
the Second World War remittances have dropped 
considerably, and Tarim people make more effort to 
grow their own crops. Rain seldom falls, so gardens 
and fields are irrigated from deep wells. Teams of 
men and women, donkeys, oxen, and camels draw 
up the goat skins which empty out with a cool gurgle 
into irrigation channels. The creaking of the pulleys 
and the singing of the men and women at the wells 
are not Tarim’s least attraction. {See also Shibam.) 
(Map VIII.) 


Museum town 

T A X C 0, in the state of Guerrero.in central Mexico, 
on the ‘Royal Road’ from the Pacific port of Aca¬ 
pulco to the capital, derived its early importance 
partly from this and partly from its silver mines. 
When Cortes was in this area preparing for his second 
assault on the Aztec empire, he used the silver to 
make cannon, under the impression that it was tin. 

The beauty of Taxco, founded in 1529, is partly in 
the bones of the city, partly in its astonishing position 
on a hill overlooking the immense dry wastes of 
Guerrero. It might be one of the most beautiful hill 
towns of Italy. The streets are cobbled, the walls are 
tiled, and every stone speaks of the prosperous time 
in the middle of the eighteenth century when Taxco 
was controlled by a Spanish-born French miner, Jose 
de la Borda. He found a bonanza in the silver mines 
and became fabulously rich. At his own expense he 
had the Indians’ houses roofed with red tiles to re¬ 
mind him of Seville, and he employed an excellent 
Churrigueresque architect from Spain to build the 
cathedral of San Sebastian, which is among the finest 
in Mexico. ‘God gives to La Borda,’ he was fond o 
saying, ‘and La Borda gives to God.’ His luck did 
not last, the mines failed, but he found another 
bonanza some years later in the north of Mexico. 

With this the Indian art of silver-work died out in 
Taxco. Oddly, it has been revived during the last 
fifteen years by William Spratling from the Uni ed 
States, who set up a workshop in the town,^udied tne 
old crafts and began to teach the Indians. They learnt 
quickly and the results are as excellent - someUmes - 
as if the art had been continuous. 
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The Mexican government has declared Taxco a 
national monument where nothing may be altered. 
It is almost spoilt by this pampering. One feels it to be 
under glass in a museum. The Indians are conscious 
of being museum pieces in a museum and naturally 
turn the situation to their own advantage. The whole 
town appears to live, and live well, on the tourist 
trade, no less than Wells or Nuremberg or Car- 
cassone. It is worth seeing, none the less. (Map XI.) 

illustration: Page 272. 


A toy town 

TENBY, on the coast of Pembrokeshire in South 
Wales, deserves knowing as one of the prettiest, 
quietest and gentlest watering-places around the Bri¬ 
tish Isles. 

When seaweeds were called ocean flowers and 
naturalists (in this case G.H. Lewes, who lived with 
George Eliot) could write rapturously about a sea 
anemone as ‘a coquette, who displays her cinq- 
spotted bosom, beautiful as Imogen’s, in the crystal 
pool’, Tenby was at the height of its fame. Until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, it had been a 
tiny medieval town and sea-port in decay, wrapped in 
medieval fortifications. Then the influence of eigh¬ 
teenth-century and Regency Bath and Bristol spread 
across the Bristol Channel, and Tenby, with charm¬ 
ing skill and taste, was remodelled into an elegant 
pleasure town. Tall white hotels and lodging-houses 
climbed down the limestone clifif along the headland 
which slides into Carmarthen Bay. Sea-baths were 
built, brave with a gilt inscription from Euripides 
across their gleaming facade, bathing machines 
appeared on the two long quiet beaches. 

Mild and sheltered from the Atlantic, Tenby was 
soon c^ed the ‘Madeira of Wales’. Families arrived 
by train, bringing their own carriages and horses; or 
they made the journey by paddle-steamer from 
Bristol, disembarking at the Royal Victoria Pier. 
German bands played Pariant pour la Syrie. Children 
were given rides on donkeys or in goat carriages. 
Mothers congratulated each other on the absence of 
hordes of day excursionists. The esplanade was full 
of moustaches and flounces and parasols. Nurse¬ 
maids stared at the Armstrong guns which poked 
rom the fortifications of St Qtherine’s Rock, above 
the South Beach. Naturalists filled their landladies’ 


foot-baths and pic-Jishes with marine organisms; 
and all agreed that the ‘extreme purity of air and sea, 
freedom from fogs and smoke, geniality of climate 
and mildness of winters, together with the natural 
beauty of its scenery and surroundings’ rendered a 
sojourn at Tenby ‘delightful and interesting lo the 
lover of nature, and most beneficial to the invalid’. 

The atmosphere has thinned a little, but not de¬ 
parted. Shops have engraved and coloured glass and 
mahogany counters. Great bottles of coloured water 
shine in the chemist’s window. The sun at Tenby is 
still given to shining three hundred days in the year, 
myrtles and sweet bay and Job’s Tears grow in the 
gardens, and Tenby remains, in spite of our modem 
selves, a little Regency or Early Victorian pleasure- 
town by the sea. At the end of the narrow promon¬ 
tory which divides it, on Castle Hill, stands a little 
se;i-girt museum and a big sea-girt effigy of the 
Prince Consort, who gives sea and beaches and town 
his Early Victorian benison. A small harbour, with a 
few fishing-boats and more white yachts, curls under 
the white walls (here Cistercian monks land from 
their monastery on Caldy Island). Some trick of sea- 
air makes the light which hangs about Tenby pecu¬ 
liarly clear, dreamlike and enchanting. Seen from 
the North Cliff, the town appears, above a toy 
harbour, like a toy town cut from ivory white 
visiting-cards. (Map I.) 

illustration: Page 36. 


The dark river 

THE THAMES, the principal English river, joins 
Oxford to Windsor, Windsor to London, and Lon¬ 
don to the North Sea, the English Channel and the 
world. 

It was the Roman Tamesis or Tamesa. The great¬ 
est authority on English river names says that the 
name is allied to the Sanskrit Tamasa, which is the 
name of a tributary of the Ganges, tamasa, meaning 
‘dark’: and Tamesa meaning ‘dark river’. Though all 
rivers may seem dark at times, the Thames is none 
the less a river peculiarly open and full of light, and 
serene. It may overflow across wide areas, but the 
normal river is slow and sinuous, the Tliamcs falling 
less than 400 feet from source to sea-level. It collects 
its headwaters among low Gloucestershire hills, and 
turns quickly into a river of flat meadows, though 
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for a while between Oxford and London it conies into 
a narrower vale, cutting by the Goring Gap between 
two wooded hill ranges. Edmund Spenser has the 
exact character of the Thames in Prothalamion (1596) 
when he writes of himself, on a calm glittering day, 
after too much of the court, walking out to ease his 
pain 

Along the shore of silver streaming Thames, 

Whose rutty bank, the which his river hems. 

Was painted all with variable flowers. 

And all the meads adorned with dainty gems, 

Fit to deck maidens’ bowers. 

And crown their paramours. 

Against the bridal day, which is not long: 

Sweet Thames, run softly till I end my song. 

A remarkable thing is that the Thames has scarcely 
been ill-used in its scenic length until it reaches Lon¬ 
don. Modern London does not much regard its 
river, allowing warehouses and factories down to one 
bank and driving rapidly along the other by a road 
with too much of a wall to bring the Thames inti¬ 
mately into view. ‘Few European cities’, Henry 
James long ago remarked, ‘have a finer river than 
the Thames, but none certainly has expended more 
ingenuity in producing a sordid river-front.’ He ex¬ 
cused this by saying that ‘the polluted river, the 
sprawling barges, the dead-faced warehouses, the 
frowsy people, the atmospheric impurities become 
richly suggestive’-all this‘smudgy detail’ reminding 
one of ‘the wealth and power of the British Empire 
at large’. Upwards again, from Hammersmith and 
Chiswick, the existence of the Thames is better ac¬ 
knowledged; and river trips from London to Oxford 
are a delight in June, when all the willows along the 
banks, and on the eyots, or river islands, are freshly 
leaved, and the river-meadows are their greenest. The 
river is in some ways its best above Oxford in the 
silent meadows toward Lechlade and then from Lech- 
lade to Cricklade. It is slow still, navigable for small 
boats, punts, skiffs and canoes, banked high with 
rushes and purple loosestrife, and still deep enough 
for yellow water-lilies, and to reflect the may trees and 
dog-roses. It slips past the manor house at Kelms- 
cot (q.v.), where William Morris lived, allowing the 
Thames to flow a good deal into his verse: 

What better place than this then could we find. 

By this sweet stream that knows not of the sea. 

That guesses not the city’s misery. 

This little stream whose hamlets scarce have names. 
This far-off, lonely mother of the Thames? 


Churches of great charm are built on the edge of 
the stream, Inglesham, pallid and primeval, which 
William Morris helped to restore, Kempsford, Castle 
Eaton, with a graveyard down to the water. The 
Thames here becomes a stream of kingfishers and 
water-hens, and skimming swallows, the scent of hay 
or the scent of bean-fields, its scarcely moving depth 
alternating with pebbly runs. Here and there flood- 
waters have spread one of the most local and beauti¬ 
ful of English flowers across the meadows bordering 
the upper Thames and its tributaries. This is the 
Fritillary or Snake’s Head. For acre upon acre the 
fields (though in some of them this rarity has been 
much reduced by picking) are purple with its hanging 
blossoms at the end of April and beginning of May. 
(Map I.) 

illustration: Plate 16. 


Eastward from India 

T HAND WE, or Sandoway, in the Arakan in 
Lower Burma, is one of those Burmese towns the 
celebrity of which came to an end a long while ago. 
For two millennia it has been where it now stands, 
between the Arakan Yoma and the Bay of Bengal, 
soaked in the rains of the south-west monsoon. But 
only in the first quarter of that long period had this 
river town fifteen miles up from the sea a place in 
world history. 

It was then concerned with an event as important 
as the dispersal of the Greeks over western Asia after 
the death of Alexander the Great. At the beginning 
of our era Indians began an eastward expansion. 
They traversed the coast of Arakan, came to southern 
Burma and in course of time crossed the Malay 
peninsula, entered the vast regions afterwards called 
Siam, Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, Cochin-China, 
Bali, and established Indian civilization, then in iu 
great classical period, wherever they went. Their 
movement was cultural rather than military, religious 
rather than political, introducing the primitive in¬ 
habitants of an area larger than India to a system 
of ideas as elaborate as the Greek. They founded Ae 
great states of South-East Asia which still see with 
Indian eyes, as much as Europe does with Greek. 

Thandwe was one of the first stopping places. 
India, then both Buddhist and Brahminical, poured 
through Thandwe her emigrants, her alphabet, her 
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religions, her arts, a whole corpus of classical learn¬ 


ing. A city was built on the hill above the present 
small town. It was called Dvaravati after a city then 
e.xisting in India. On the top of three elevations 
shrines or temples were erected. It is said that this 
new Dvaravati was, for a time, the most important 
town in Arakan. But larger cities in broader lands 
were built farther on. The migrations ceased, and 
movement through Dvaravati, or Thandwe, as the 
Burmese were to call it, came to an end. 

Bv about the eleventh century the real significance 
of Thandwe began to disappear under legend. The 
three little hills now carried three glittering white 
pagodas, the Andaw, Nandaw and Sandaw, which 
are still there. They were supposed to contain relics of 
the Buddha, as Buddha-to-be in previous incarna¬ 
tions. Linder the Andaw lay the tooth of a hamadryad 
or king cobra, under the Nandaw the rib of a part¬ 
ridge king, under Sandaw the hair of the yak he had 
also been in his rise to enlightenment. These relics 
made Thandwe a place of pilgrimage. The pagodas 
were carefully maintained, as reliquaries, and also be¬ 
cause they were magically important. The sites hav¬ 
ing been determined by astro-magical calculations 
according to classical Indian rules, the triangle of 
which they were the three points was therefore a 
magical field protecting the city. 

The people of Thandwe preserved another legend, 
that the Dvaravati of Arakan had the power which 
had belonged to the Indian city of Dvaravati of rising 
in the air when threatened by an invading army. 
Long ago two stones inscribed in Sanskrit with 
ancient Buddhist te.xts were found, one in, one near 
the town, possibly as old as Thandwe’s Indian past. 
(Map IX.) 


The world's oldest Parliament 

THINGVELLIR, Iceland, open-air meeting- 
place of the world’s most ancient parliament, is wildly 
and exquisitely situated in the south-west of Iceland, 
thirty miles from Reyjavik, the modem capital. A 
hard plateau of rock breaks away into a long rift, the 
Almannagjd, on the grassy floor of which the Althing 
or parliament of Iceland met for a fortnight every 
summer, from a.d. 930 to 1798. 

The desolate situation is unchanged, the long, grey, 


jagged, volcanic rift reached by pony trails, the pale 
blue fall of the river Oxara, which curls over the 
western praipice of Almannagja; then, below the 
rift, the huge lake of Things allavatn. The parliament 
had no building. From all over their grim volcanic 
country, under the sharp mountains and over the 
lava deserts, and skirting the glaciers, the people rode 
to the Althing and pitched their tents between the 
walls of the rift, or else built themselves bothies of 
turf and stone. The Althing made laws, which were 
spoken by the speaker from the Lbgberg, or hill of 
laws, on one side of the rift. It settled disputes and 
blood feuds, and administered justice. The ancient 
sagas or prose talcs of Iceland (many of which can be 
read in English translation) admirably portray the 
yearly scene in Thingvellir, the clash of personalities, 
the declaration of outlaws, and so on. Though the 
ancient commonwealth of Iceland was later united 
to Norway and then to Denmark (though Iceland is 
once more an independent state), the Althing en¬ 
dured as the world’s oldest democratic assembly; 
and in 1930 Iceland celebrated the thousandth anni¬ 
versary of the Althing with ceremonies in the vol¬ 
canic rift, to which delegations of homage came from 
the younger parliaments of the modern world. 
Thingvellir, in brief, is a symbol of the rare state of 
political freedom amongst men. (Map XI.) 

illustration: Page 216. 


Paradise in the Marianas 

TINIAN, on the edge of the Philippine Sea in the 
western Pacific, has an ironic history. It is one of the 
Marianas Islands, a group in line pointing north like 
a sword in the direction of Japan. 

This stretch of limestone, eleven miles long, less 
than half as wide, rising to 564 feet, and gentle in its 
undulations and valleys, became know-n to all 
Europe in the eighteenth century after Anson’s voy¬ 
age around the world. Anson arrived at Tinian in 
August 1742 and found it inhabited only by herds of 
milk-white cattle, browsing on the limestone mea¬ 
dows. The islands then belonged to Spain. Magellan 
had discovered them on his Spanish circumnaviga¬ 
tion in 1521, and they were then called Islas de los 
Ladrones, Islands of the Thieves, after thiev ish in¬ 
habitants. Spanish Jesuits came in 1668 and re-named 
them Las Marianas, after Maria Anna of Austria. 
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the widow of Philip IV, and mother of Maria Theresa. 
They were Spanish herds that Lord Anson found, 
partaking ‘in some measure of the romantic cast of 
the Island’, as ‘no small addition to its wonderful 
scenery’. 

To all of them, and especially to Richard Walter, 
the chaplain, who compiled the account of Anson’s 
voyage, published in 1748, the scene was Paradise on 
earth. As in Paradise, here were lawns (lawn in the 
older Miltonic sense meaning a grassy opening 
among trees), ‘their turf quite clean and uniform, it 
being composed of a very fine trefoil, which was in¬ 
termixed with a variety of flowers’; here there rose 
groves, ‘open, and free from all bushes and under¬ 
wood, so that they terminated on the lawns with a 
well defined outline’. Here woods and lawns ‘coasted 
each other, and traversed the Island in large tracts’, 
giving rise. Lord Anson’s chaplain went on, to ‘a 
number of the most elegant and entertaining pros¬ 
pects’. Coconuts, oranges, limes, guavas, and bread¬ 
fruit cured the scurvy by which the crew were terribly 
reduced. All was fragrant, the air was salubrious, 
winds blew and showers fell; and Richard Walter 
had little to complain of any drawbacks (‘the prin¬ 
cipal inconvenience attending it is the vast number 
of muscatos, and various other species of flies, to¬ 


altered very much. The forest had gone: it owned a 
settlement, it was divided up into little fields of sugar¬ 
cane; and it carried an excellent Japanese aerodrome. 
But Tinian still looked uncommonly beautiful; and 
American troops had qualms about its grim ‘suffer¬ 
ing’ and reduction. (Map X.) 


Shiva VI the flame 

TIRUVANNAMALAI is a market-town of 
traditional sanctity in Madras State, about sixty 
miles inland from the coast of Coromandel. Above the 
town stands the isolated hill of Arunachala, and on 
the slopes of the hill a huge temple enclosure. 

The temple was built by the Nayak kings of Ma¬ 
dura in the seventeenth century, and from the hill the 
whole complex is faintly but grandly suggestive of a 
cluster of oil derricks joined up by stone walls - the 
derricks being the mighty stone wedges of the go- 
puras or porch-towers. This is a living shrine. On the 
dark pyramid of the hill of Arunachala above (the 
Himalayas, says tradition, with geological accuracy. 


gether with an insect called a tick’). 

What he had seen was due in some measure to the 
milk-white cattle and their effect on the vegetation; 
but Paradise was then the image before the eyes of 
the landscape gardener, and Tinian offered nature’s 
own warrant: ‘The prospect of the country did by no 
means resemble that of an uninhabited and unculti¬ 
vated place; but had much more the air of a magni¬ 
ficent plantation, where large lawns and stately 
woods had been laid out together with great skill’. 
Tinian also made enchanting syllables. ‘Tinian 
lawns’ were contrived, notably one in Lord Lyttle- 
ton’s landscape garden at Hagley Park. Holderlin 
(1770-1843), among the greatest of European roman¬ 
tics, took Tinian as the subject of one of his poems. 

From this ex-Earthly Paradise on 6 August 1945, 
a plane flew with the atom bomb which was dropped 
soon after 8 a.m. on Hiroshima. The Marianas had 
passed from Spain to Germany by purchase, and 
from Germany to Japan as a result of the First World 
War. Tinian in 1944 had been assaulted, blackened 
and blasted and captured from the Japanese. To com¬ 
plete the irony, Tinian has now been made a colony 

for lepers. 

Before all these events, the island, it is true, had 


are youngsters in comparison with Arunachala’s aw¬ 
ful antiquity) Shiva appeared in a spout of flame to 
pierce the darkness that had wrapped the world; and 
each November the ten-day Karthikai festival com¬ 
memorates this eternally renewed triumph of light 
over darkness. Then, atTiruvannamalai, one feels the 
continuity of Dravidian civilization, which has es¬ 
caped the invasions of the north of the continent. In 
the north, one reads - or one tries to read - Hinduism 
in carved stone of deserted or remote shrines. Here 
in the south one reads it in living people, millions of 
them, thronging the great temple courts at festival 
time, bathing in the tanks, or watching for the pillar 
of fire, the lingam of ghee and camphor, to blaze 

from the summit of Arunachala. 

Here the sculpture matters hardly at all. It has been 
piously and expensively renewed by a local mercan¬ 
tile caste; though penetration to the sanctuary - feas¬ 
ible in the deserted jungle shrines - is difficult in any 
case for a westerner. It is the forms, the wedges, the 
walls one does not easily forget. The details scarcely 

Tiruvannamalai’s traditional sanctity has been en¬ 
hanced in our day by the all but motionless existence 
of an Indian saint, Sri Ramanz Maharshi, who died 
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in the spring of 1950. at the age of seventy. He sat be¬ 
tween the towered temple and the holy hill, monu¬ 
mentally indilTerent to the ashram his disciples or¬ 
ganized about him and which they have maintained 
since his death. To a grave sprayed with diamonds, 
ashes, camphor, salt and the sands from fifteen In¬ 
dian rivers, he carried with him the thoughts of an 
international variety of devotees. (Map IX.) 


The highest lake 

TITICACA, partly in Peru, partly in Bolivia, the 
highest of the great lakes of the world. 

Titicaca lies on the Andean altiplano, an extensive 
tableland some 13,000 feet above sea-level, arid, 
colourless and melancholy, so silent and so empty 
that the visitor from the lowlands (probably suffering 
from breathlessness, palpitations, and indigestion) 
imagines that he has arrived on the moon. On the 
aliiplano there is no sign of life, except, now and then, 
a brown Indian walking beside his brown llama. A 
small package tied to the llama’s back contains its 
own dung, collected for fuel. Or else one may over¬ 
take a procession of a dozen Indians - a funeral pro¬ 
cession, carrying to the grave a blanket-covered 
corpse on a stretcher. The altiplano is above the tree¬ 
line; so there is no wood for coffins. Beyond the dis¬ 
tant rim, snowy peaks of 21,000 feet and more are 
clearly visible in the crystalline air. 

Lake Titicaca spreads across this sad, lunar table¬ 
land, an inland, upland sea twenty-seven miles wide, 
101 miles long, joining Bolivia and Peru and sur¬ 
rounded by hills rising above the general level. The 
huge dark blue expanse of water and its depth (900 
feet in places) moderate the climate and prevent the 
temperature dropping at night or in winter quite as 
low as in other parts of the altiplano. On these ter¬ 
raced hills, therefore, the Indians can grow just 
enough food for themselves - mainly barley and pota¬ 
toes. They are ‘inland’ people, who have little to do 
with the modem world, and still use boats which are 
made of tightly packed reeds. In their isolation they 
have preserved ancient customs and indulge in im¬ 
memorial fiestas - particularly at the lake-side town 
of Copacabana, in Peru. On feast-days people gather 
in the central square of the towns or the squalid grey 
hamlets. Wearing a distinctive type of bowler hat and 


many superimposed skirts, the women dance to pri¬ 
mitive music of drum and llutc. Each woman has a 
baby slung on her back; each woman carries a bottle 
of crude alcohol - or caha - and drinks from it as she 
dances tipsily in a circle. The men squat on the ground 
and chew coca - the narcotic leaves of Erythroxylon 
coca, which is grown in the hot damp valleys ot the 
lower Andes. They carry a pound or more of the 
dried leaf - which is a day’s supply - in a waist bag 
of cotton or llama wool, chewing the leaves with 
cactus ash or lime, which helps to release the alka¬ 
loid - the cocaine, that is to say. 

Before the Spanish conquest, the Incas allowed 
only a ritual chewing of the magic leaf on special oc¬ 
casions. The Indians round Titicaca, and elsewhere, 
now chew four times a day, a complete cacchada, as 
they call the operation, lasting twenty or thirty min¬ 
utes or more, often helped by a drink of caha. Some 
say that as the Indians were driven farther and farther 
into the high mountains, they could only live with 
this stimulant, which deadens hunger, stimulates the 
nerves, and enables them to perform long exhausting 
feats, though it is followed by depression. Others call 
the sale of coca a wicked traffic in drugs to under¬ 
nourished and backward communities. So coca has 
become a political issue. 

There is now a project - none too likely to be ful¬ 
filled - for using the water of Lake Titicaca to gener¬ 
ate electricity in the lower valleys and to irrigate dry 
districts in the Andes. (Map XII.) 

illustration: Page 224. 


Tito's city 

TITOGRAD, a towm of 17,0(X) inhabitants, is the 
new capital of the Republic of Montenegro, in 
Yugoslavia, supplanting the old high grey mountain 
capital at Cetinje. Before the war, knowm as Pod¬ 
gorica, it was no more than a dusty collection of 
Turkish huts huddled along the banks of the river 
Moraia. Round about lies Montenegro’s only fertile 
or sizeable valley, and it was originally intended to 
make the town a great centre of industry which would 
absorb the Montenegrins: in their rocky, mountain¬ 
ous karst, they are practically without occupation - 
c.xcept for the herding of goats - now that their tra¬ 
ditional entertainment of clan warfare has grown out 
of date. 
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It was ‘planned’ that the city should reach a 
population of at least 100,000. Certainly it grew 
quickly, since in 1949 Titograd had no more than 
3,000 people. Yet the Montenegrins were not avid for 
the new life. These lean mountain peasants did not 
crowd down to the textile mills; and the educated 
Montenegrin - who receives his education in other 
republics, since Montenegro has no university of its 
own - still continues to seek employment away from 
home. The plans for Titograd were therefore altered, 
and the town is now being allowed to expand more 
gently and naturally. 

By the time this decision had been reached huge 
buildings had gone up. One was the Hotel Cma Cora 
(Serbian for ‘Black Mountain’ or Montenegro), 
which has magnificent banqueting halls, reception 
rooms, innumerable lifts, palm trees, blue leather 
sofas and marble columns. The hotel has room for 
three hundred guests, and rarely contains more than 
a dozen, islanded from each other by oceans of car¬ 
pet. Luxury gadgets in the hotel do not work owing 
to the lack of spare parts or skilled repair. 

Other huge new blocks are still rising out of the 
dusty oddments of the old village, giving the town 
the air of a festival site opened before it was ready. 
In the old market square the municipality has built 
a glass-fronted department store: the market square 
is as crowded as ever, the store remains empty. Mule- 
carts creak over a new marble bridge into the centre 
of the old village. Down the steep rocky gorge on 
either side of the river tinsmiths are still busily at 
work in shacks built of loose shale, in among which 
primitive latrines, perched precipitously over the 
fast-flowing, emerald-flashing river, still serve as a 
public sewage system for the village. 

Contrasts within the town have a strange excite¬ 
ment; so does the contrast of coming to Titograd 
from the ‘black mountains’ behind. For miles and 
miles there has been nothing but a moonscape, with 
only a few peasants hanging over precipices for an 
evening gossip, a few isolated stone cottages (more 
than half of them derelict), a few tiny patches of 
stunted maize or com, forming a drop of green in 
the engulfing desert of grey. Then the road winds 
steeply down to the flat: still there are no villages, no 
vegetation; but the rough road is now suddenly 
straight and tarred. Some pink modem boxes rise 
out of the stony ground: this is the workers’ suburb, 
and one has switched, with scarcely a moment’s 
warning, from the austerity of the Middle Ages to the 
austerity of 1954. All this initiatory contrast, how¬ 


ever, may be lost. The visitor to Titograd will almost 
certainly avoid the grim roads of Montenegro; almost 
certainly he will arrive by plane. (Map V.) 


Western - Eastern 

TO K YO, the capital of Japan, is not the real thing, 
old hands tell you; and their advice is to see Tokyo 
by all means, but to go to Kyoto, Nara, Nikko, or 
any small village. 

Yet in its huge sprawl one discovers what has hap¬ 
pened since 1868, the industrial crust on the medieval 
core; here the techniques and habits of the West have 
been absorbed, because they are necessary, but with¬ 
out inner relish. That situation speaks through 
cinemas and shrines, through tram-shelters that look 
like pagodas, through little wooden houses and one- 
storey booths that lie just round the comer from great 
concrete blocks of offices. It speaks through the 
crowds in the streets, who in their clothes, their gait, 
their manner, reveal the curious awkward contrast 
between East and West - the curious self-conscious 
nervousness; who feel ‘practical’ but ill-at-ease in our 
garments, and happy but a little too picturesque and 

local-colourish in their own. 

The business man in his dark crumpled Western 
suit is carrying a present to somebody wrapped in a 
furoshiki, a gaily embroidered kerchief used as a par¬ 
cel. The business girl in a neat cotton dress cames an 
oiled paper umbrella. The older women in kimonos 
sometimes wear geita, clogs four inches off the 
ground. The students in their dark, shabby, thin uni¬ 
forms and peaked caps look like bus-conductors, but 
also remind one of the students in old German musi¬ 
cal comedies and Russian novels. 

The streets, outside the area of big hotels, apart¬ 
ment blocks, office buildings, are long huddles of 
tiny shops and houses. The excessive number of sign¬ 
posts and notice boards during the Occupation - a 
minor official with a requisitioned house in an outer 
suburb like Seijomachi would be signposted at inter¬ 
vals most of the way there from the city centre aa if he 
were a public monument - added to this effect of 
clutter. Much of Tokyo, in fact, is an agglomeration 
of small villages or machis. Each little mam villa^ 
street has its own row of small shops that may 
duplicated a quarter of a mile away. They are shops 
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specializing in handicrafts and domestic industries - 
the makers of rice-straw floor-matting, the rice- 
millers, the bath-makers (makers of square wooden 
baths in which, after having scrubbed and rinsed one¬ 
self thoroughly in tepid water, one is almost boiled 
alive), sellers of rice sandwiches, of pickled giant 
radishes, of dried seaweed, of nauseous fermented 
bean-curd paste. These small shops are homely - 
family businesses, with the children playing round 
the door, and the old folk sitting comfortably with a 
cup of green tea over a low table in a corner. 

Tokyo has few medium-sized shops - nothing 
much between these surv ivals of village life and the 
big central ‘departos’. E.xcept in the centre of the 
city, the roads are bad - ‘dirt roads’, full of pot¬ 
holes. One does not need to be far out of the city also 
to see the patient marginal cultivation - Indian corn 
growing at the roadside, not grass or hedges. 

The palace, on its green walled hill, with a glimpse 
here and there of a curling roof, with weeping wil¬ 
lows overhanging the moat, looks incredibly ancient, 
but in fact most of its buildings date from the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868. Yet it remains a valid symbol 
of polarities. One sets against it all the noise, con¬ 
fusion and tastelessness of Ginza, the main street, 
the small booths by the side of the pavement selling 
tawdry junk, the hawkers of nylons on the curbs; 
the bars and night-clubs and honky-tonks; the ampli¬ 
fiers from the hot dives playing American jazz, or 
jazz^-up geisha songs; the clamour of traffic, the 
rattling very ancient taxi-cabs reeking of diesel oil 
(petrol is scarce) and the huge sleek American cars 
sleeking past, all seeming identical except for differ¬ 
ences of colour. 


Beauty is in bits: the streets muddy and shabb 
but lined with cherry trees, a mass of pink-and-whi 
blossoms in spring; or a single flowering tree in 
backyard cluttered with old tins and broken woo 
Even the poorest home in Tokyo will have an e 
quisite ikebana or flower-arrangement in one corm 
- perhaps just two twigs and a single blossom twistt 
into cunmng asymmetry. Tokyo has festivals for tl 
cherry viewing, for the iris and azalea; and it goes o 

in girls twir 

n their hair the silky red many-pointed leaves of tl 
maple. 

common thoroughfare, or behind it, one ma 

path ^ Japanese garden - 

"hosen for interesi 
mLrof^^® ‘rregulanties, a dry artificial lak 
made of sand or pebbles, a stone lantern, a dwai 


pine. Feathery dwarf weeping willows overhang 
lakes in the great parks Ninya and Ueno. The Noh 
Theatres, centres of a recondite and fossilized tra¬ 
ditional art, are tucked away in shabby places, kept 
in being by a few enthusiasts, but exquisite inside. 
The great restored Kabukiza, or Kabuki theatre, 
founded in 1889, has curling scarlet roofs and por¬ 
ticoes outside; inside, an enormously wide revolving 
stage with elaborate scenery, and rich and highly 
stylized costumes and make-ups. Here tricks of 
speech and gesture, like actors’ stage-names, are 
handed down virtually unaltered over centuries; it is 
as if here in London we could watch an actor with 
the honorific name of‘Betterton’ or ‘Garrick’, whose 
poses and pronunciation were exactly those of the 
Restoration or eighteenth-century theatres. 

There are few notable western buildings - the most 
famous is Frank Lloyd Wright’s Imperial Hotel, red 
and yellow, and a net inside of unexpected pillars, 
steps and alcoves; it turned out to be earthquake- 
proof in 1923. Factory chimneys smoke against the 
sky, but Tokyo is not really a city of outlines or 
facades. It is most itself at night, when outlines fade 
away, when paper lanterns hang on the houses illu¬ 
minating the coloured pennons which flutter and 
ward otf evil spirits, when glass balls hang on the 
doors and coolly tinkle in the hot weather. One re¬ 
members these; or the huge rosettes of coloured 
paper presented to the owner of a new shop on its 
opening, or the great inflated paper carp flying from 
so many roofs on the day of the Boys’ Festival, one 
for each boy in the family. 

One remembers Tokyo on a summer evening with 
all the ugliness blotted out; or on a winter’s morning 
in the snow. Then Tokyo has the effect of a colour 
print by Hiroshige - glaring whiteness and against it 
the red low curly roofs of temples. (Map X.) 


All Spain in one 

TOLEDO, in midmost Spain, south-east of Mad¬ 
rid, surmounts a hill which is licked on three sides 
by the river Tagus. It has always been a fortress 
town, and looks it. El Greco’s picture of Toledo by 
moonlight, painted more than 300 years ago, still 
gives a good idea of how the city looks. Most of the 
old landmarks are still intact, though there has been 
some modem development around the edges. 
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The citadel, or alcazar (typical that Spain should 
so frequently have kept the Arabic word), which is 
the bulky square building to the right in El Greco’s 
picture, stands on the site of a Roman fortress, and 
almost certainly of a pre-Roman stronghold as well. 
In its present shape it dates largely from the sixteenth 
centur>’, when it was rebuilt by the Emperor Charles 
V. It suffered its last siege in 1936, when the Franco 
forces held it for seventy days, until relieved, against 
a larger force of Republicans. It suffered greatly then 
from the bombardment, but acquired new relics in 
the process: for the siege has become a legend, and 
the battered alcazar itself a shrine. The camp beds of 
the defenders, the office from which the colonel dir¬ 
ected operations, and even battle-scarred volumes of 
The Illustrated London News are preserved for dis¬ 
play. 

After the break-up of the Roman Empire, the 
Visigothic kings of Spain made Toledo their capital, 
until they too were dislodged by the Moors. Until 
1085 Toledo was the centre of a Moorish Caliphate; 
and the marks of this long occupation show in many 
of the churches, which are frequently converted 
mosques or synagogues, as well as in the whole lay¬ 
out of the city. The narrow climbing streets, the 
houses, their fountains and their patios make Toledo 
as oriental as if it were further south. 

In fact, all of Spain, all Spanish history, all Span¬ 
ish diversity, seems to combine in this one city, now 
declared a national monument. From its liberation 
so appropriately by Alfonso VI of Castile in 1085 un¬ 
til the sixteenth century it was the capital of the Cas¬ 
tilian kings; after the honour passed to Madrid in 
1561 it remained the ecclesiastical capital of Spain. 
The great cathedral of five aisles on the site of the 
chief Moorish mosque is all Spanish architecture in 
one, from the mudejar, or Moorish, to the neo-classic. 
To the cathedral as well as to the church of Santo 
Tome (another converted mosque), and to the house 
of El Greco, one must come to learn the paintings of 
an artist who twists into his shapes and colours so 
much that is Spanish. 

Toledo seems the unity in diversity of three races 
or three religions - the Islamic, the Jewish and the 
Christian. Mudejar, Gothic, plateresque, baroque; 
always excessive, crushed almonds and sugar like its 
own marzipan, yet hard; fretted and intricate, yet 
sharp and astringent - and stupendously out-of- 
date. (Map V.) 

illustration: Plate 2. 


Before Venice 

TORCELLOisan island about half an hour from 
Venice by fast motor-boat, beyond San Michele 
where the cemetery is, and beyond Murano and 
Burano, with their glass-blowing and lace-making 
industries. It is dead flat, rising only a few feet above 
the lagoon - and it is covered with thin grass and 
vines. 

The shallow muddy canal that leads to the centre 
of Torcello has an air of disuse or abandonment. 
Several dilapidated ancient farmhouses appear to 
account for most of the inhabitants - as usual in 
Italy there are plenty of staring children. Then one 
reaches the heart of the island, one reaches a little 
piazza with several more farmhouses, an inn (com¬ 
pletely modernized, and run from Harry’s Bar in 
Venice) and two magnificent churches: Santa Fosca 
of the twelfth century, and the Duomo or Cathedral 
- all that is left of the flourishing city in the lagoons 
which was older than Venice itself. But these edifices 
are made the more possessive and moving by the 
surrounding desolation of shrubs and creeping vines. 

The time-worn Duomo of Santa Maria dates back 
to the seventh century, though it was renewed in 864 
and in part again in 1(X)8. It is divided by pillars into 
three naves, and the interior is decorated with mosaics 
in the Byzantine style, stiff like those in Ravenna 
(q.v.) (though most of them are not so old, and have 
been done up by modem decorators) depicting the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection and the Last Judgement, 
the Madonna and the twelve Apostles and Christ 
surrounded by saints. Here, too, is a curious pulpit 
or bishop’s seat, with rows of benches arranged as in 
a Greek theatre. Santa Fosca is a much smaller octa¬ 
gonal church in the Byzantine style, which dates in its 
present form from the twelfth century. 

There are two more pleasures in Torcello. One is 
gastronomic-aesthetic, and consists in lunching at the 
excellent restaurant within the purlieus of the Cathe¬ 
dral and devouring Venetian scampi, washed down 
with white wine, while resting one’s eyes on the soar¬ 
ing church naves. The other is more energetic. It is 
imperative to climb the narrow winding staircaa of 
the Cathedral tower - a rather frightening experience 
if you have a bad head for heights, since the steps are 
worn and slippery and Torcello holds out against the 
civUization of lifts. The view from the top is most 
wonderful. It stretches over the whole Venetian 
lagoon: the church towers of Venice rise out of the 
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water like a Manhattan; a wilderness of land and 
water intermingles, in which it is impossible to descry 

islands in the strict sense. 

From the tower at Torcello you can realize how 
the civilization on the lagoons began. The civilized 
mainlanders withdrew into this medley of reed and 
water to escape the barbarians, and they brought 
with them arts and their engineering skill. First they 
chose Torcello. Then, perhaps because Torcello was 
still too near the coast, their eye fell on what we now 
call Venice. However this may be, the inhabitants of 
Torcello were already owners of palaces stocked with 
goods when they transferred to Venice, and they 
took everything with them, leaving only the churches. 
Torcello now looks much as Venice may have looked 
when the Venetian islands rose a perceptible foot 
above the level of the lagoon and began to grow the 
rank vegetation that we see stretching around us 
from this church tower. (Map 111.) 


Cai es of ihc Thousand Buddhas 

TUN HUANG, in Kansu province, in China, 
now a town of some 30,000 inhabitants, remote and 
unimportant, controlled at one time the Silk Road, 
the greatest commercial and cultural artery in Asia. 

Documents, paintings and sculptures preserved 
there and made known to the world within the last 
half-century have dramatically increased our know¬ 
ledge of the art, religion and society of the eastern 
part of Central Asia. As a garrison and trading town, 
the history of Tun Huang (which is in the north¬ 
west of Kansu, near the Sinkiang frontier) goes back 
to about the beginning of the Christian era. Near its 
western gates began the routes westward across the 
Tarim basin, which divided to follow opposite mar¬ 
gins of the desert, the northern track passing through 
Turfan, Qarashar and Kashgar, the southern track 
through Niya and Yarkand, finally reaching out to 
Northern India and the Mediterranean. 

The Romans knew the ‘silk route’ from Syria to 
the frontier of Parthia, where the barter with the 
caravans from the east took place. 

From the first century, according to tradition, but 
more likely from the third century. Buddhism spread 
from Northern India through Central Asia to China. 
Its missionaries passed eastwards with books and 
images; and Chinese pilgrims, of whom HsUan Tsang 


in the sixth century is the most famous, travelled to 
India in quest of the new religion and philosophy. 
Near the larger oasis-cities Buddhist temples were 
carved in rock clitTs and were richly decorated with 
statuary and fresco-painting. Tun Huang was well 
endowed, and from the fourth century it became a 
centre of Buddhist learning; not far away, at this 
eastern terminal of the Silk Road in Kansu, there are 
at least eight groups of these rock-cut temples, their 
walls covered with images of the numerous deities of 
Northern Buddhism. The largest and best preserved 
is the Chien Fo Tung, or Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas, twelve miles south of Tun Huang, at an 
oasis where a stream flows along the base of a clitT. 
Here in 1899 Wang Yuan-lu, a monk devoted to the 
restoration of the images, discovered a sealed room 
containing many hundreds of devotional paintings 
and religious and lay manuscripts. During his second 
Central Asian journey in 1907 Sir Aurel Stein visited 
the caves, and the monk agreed to sell part of the 
library to help him with his restoration work. Stein 
was followed by French, German, Russian and Japan¬ 
ese expeditions, and his own paintings and manu¬ 
scripts were divided between the British Museum 
and the Delhi Museum. Mostly they are of the ninth 
and early tenth centuries. His finds also included 
texts printed from wood-blocks. A Buddhist work, 
the Diamond Sutra, dated a.d. 868 and illustrated 
with a wood-cut picture, is the earliest dated print¬ 
ing in the world which has survived. One of the lay 
manuscripts records the meeting of a drinking club 
and the fine of three slieng of wine imposed on 
members who arrived late. 

The paintings are mostly of Buddhist Bodhisattvas 
and their paradises, and are inscribed with the names 
of donors. Some twenty-three of the cave chapels are 
more or less intact, the largest of them ninety feet 
high. The earliest was constructed in a.d. 366. Some 
of the statuary is in the style of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, though most of the sculpture and frescoes 
follow the Tang tradition of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth centuries. 

For the survival of these treasures we have to 
thank an invasion. In 1035 Tun Huang was devas¬ 
tated by Tangut nomads of the Hsi Hisia kingdom, 
and the library had been placed in its secret reposi¬ 
tory, and afterwards forgotten. By the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury all remnants of Buddhism had disappeared. 
The caves are now cared for by the Tun Huang 
National Art Research Institute of Peking, founded 
in 1943. (Map X.) 
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Lines, squares, perspective 

TURIN demands first of all a few facts: it is one of 
the largest Italian cities, having somewhere near a 
million inhabitants. It is industrial, a home of textiles 
and chemicals and above all of the automobile indus¬ 
try, of Fiat cars (the T of which stands for Torino). 

But it must not therefore be thought of as a kind of 
Manchester. Turin is immensely ancient; it is built on 
the site of the Roman Augusta Taurinorum; its hand¬ 
some streets at right angles still follow the Roman 
plan in the centre of the city, while the new streets 
are geometrically parallel to the old ones. More im¬ 
portant than this, Turin was for centuries the capital 
of the Kingdom of Savoy or Piedmont, which kept a 
feudal freedom astride the Alps and resisted, as the 
Swiss did as well, the depredations of neighbours. For 
long Savoy was thought of as not being particularly 
Italian, any more than particularly French; it was 
something between the two. The dialect, even today, 
is about half-way between the language of Paris and 
the language of Florence and is (of course) incompre¬ 
hensible to Tuscans. In Turin a lira is called a franco. 

For long the French language predominated in 
what is knowTi as ‘polite society’ and Piedmontese 
writers such as the brothers Joseph and Xavier de 
Maistre wrote in French. But in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury ‘historical destiny’, as it is called, made the city 
Italian. In other words, the Piedmontese found that 
they had the strongest and most military state south 
of the Alps, and its kings and statesmen played a part 
in the union of Italy which has frequently been com¬ 
pared with the part played by Prussia in the union of 
Germany. 

All these facts contribute to Turin’s peculiarcharac- 
ter, but they cannot give any impression of its charm. 
It is situated in a plain between the river Po (which is 
quite narrow here) and the Dora Riparia (which flows 
down from the Val d’Aosta), but only about ten 
miles away from the foothills of the Alps on the one 
side, so that they rise in clean perspective at the ends 
of the straight streets, while across the Po the land 
immediately slopes upward in low hills which are 
fertile and green as in a northern country. At every 
corner one is reminded that Switzerland is near and 
France not far away. 

Indeed, Turin is a very ‘un-Italian’ city even when 
one remembers the enormous variations Italy admits 
of. Most Italian towns are crammed with buildings 
which are crammed in their turn with works of art, if 


they are not also works of art in themselves; but 
often the perfect church or palazzo is concealed down 
some unpromising side street. In Turin the opposite 
applies. The details are not usually outstanding, what 
matters is the general perspective - and the centre of 
Turin, taken as a whole, is a work of art scarcely to 
be rivalled anywhere. 

There are few Roman or even medieval remains. 
The real architects of Turin were men of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, such as Castella- 
monte, Guarino Guarini (a monk from Modena who 
died in 1683) and Filippo Juvara from Messina, who 
followed some fifty years later. To Castellamonte and 
Juvara we owe the double flights of steps and the 
facade with marble columns on the west side of the 
Palazzo Madama in the central Piazza del Gastello. 
Juvara remodelled the Campanile of the Cathedral, 
Castellamonte designed the austere Royal Palace. 
Juvara worked on the University, Guarini on the 
Accademia delle Scienze. Guarini designed the Con- 
solata church and the chapel of the Holy Shroud in 
the Cathedral; Castellamonte the castle in the Parco 
del Valentino on the other side of the river; Juvara 
and Guarini both worked on the interior of the church 
of San Filippo Neri; and Juvara erected the great 
domed Superga basilica that towers over the city 
from the hill across the Po. The fact that so many of 
the public monuments were built by a handful of men 
helps to explain the symmetry of the streets. 

In one thing Turin out-rivals London - in the num¬ 
ber of public statues of kings and politicians per 
square mile, and in the poorness of their quality. 
Whichever way we turn we see a king of the house of 
Savoy, a Carlo Alberto, an Emmanuel Phillibert, a 
(Zarlo Emmanuele or an Amedeo - not to mention a 
Cavour, in what used to be called Piazza Carlo 
Emmanuele II, and a Garibaldi in Corso Cairoli. 
Turin has spectacular galloping horses of metal or 
marble, with women bandaged or holding torches 
and signifying Victory - or is it Patience? But, if we 
are careful not to look at these statues too closely, 
they help to form, in conjunction with the rectangular 
arcaded streets, dream pictures, as in the meta¬ 
physical paintings of De Chirico. 

Most of the statues, of course, went up in the nm^ 
teenth century; so did the kilometres of square hand¬ 
some French-style domestic architecture that sprMd 
away from the centre over the flat land, making 
further and still further rectangles. Nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury, too. is Turin’s most popular monument toe 
Mole Antonelliana, its equivalent of the Albert 
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Memorial, a kind of ever-narrowing spire built upon 
a structure that looks like the Crystal Palace without 
crystal. Over 500 feet high, it was built by a certain 
Antonelli rather for his glory than for any useful pur¬ 
pose. In 1953 the top was thrown down by a storm. 
But Turin would not be Turin without Antonelli’s 
landmark and it is now being reconstructed. 

The Torinesi are much criticized in Southern Italy 
for being unimaginative, dour and boring. Yet they 
have an unusually high standard of intellectual life 
and of education. Turin has e.xcellcnt bookshops and 
e.xcellent restaurants. And everything has an air of 
spaciousness - squares, streets and the interiors of 
houses. Most Italian cities have a feeling of being 
over-populated like anthills. Only Turin seems to 
contain all its inhabitants with ease and comfort. 
(Map Ill.) 


U 

Gipsies and ruins 

UBEDAand BAEZA are twin Spanish towiis on 
the borderland between Andalusia and Castile, some 
way off the main road from Madrid to the south. 
They are visible to each other and command a high 
escarpment, separated by five miles of green, fertile 
land. The view from points of vantage along the es¬ 
carpment is fabulous, a vast panorama of plain and 
valley backed by peaks of the Sierra Nevada. 

Ubeda and Baeza are historically important. Han¬ 
nibal - so it is said - lived here for some years, be¬ 
came rich, and married a local beauty, finally con¬ 
scripting men from the district for his march into 
Italy. Julius Qesar was a consul here and planned his 
canipaign against Pompey the Younger, then at 
Betica, the Roman Seville. St John of the Cross died 
in Ubeda in the Parroquia of S. Pablo, where his 
shin-bone lies in a reliquary. His body was stolen at 
night by relatives and taken to Segovia for burial. 

Today Ob^a and Baeza are poor towns, their 
wonderful buildings crumbling away. Garcia Lorca 
hasvmtten a beautiful prose poem in which he des- 
enbes the melancholy of an afternoon in Baeza, the 


poorer of the two towns. 1 lore the fine Renaissance 
monastery of San Francisco is a superb ruin, its tra¬ 
ditions so lost in the tovsn that the people tell you it 
is Roman. Everywhere you go in Baeza the walls of 
palaces of a special beauty are breaking and falling, 
their interiors are de^erted. In Ubeda things are a 
little better, but you may enter one fine faijaded pal¬ 
ace to discover a huge dark hall in which some thirty 
gipsy families live, stabled like animals and sleeping 
on the earth floors - since the paving has gone. 

The architecture of Ubeda and Baeza is special to 
themselves - with something of the quality of Lecce 
in southern Italy or Note in Sicily. Here the High 
Renaissance is at its happiest in Spain, graceful, deli¬ 
cate and sober in a way which is basically Italian, a 
refinement of style due to Diego de Siloe and, more 
particularly, to Vandelvira, an architect about whom 
there is some mystery. All the important buildings 
in the towns went up in the sixteenth century. 
(Map V.) 


Pass on the Andes 

USPALLATA PASS, across the Andes, on the 
borders of Chile and Argentina. 

This southerly passage at more than I2,(X)0 feet 
through the Andean Cordillera was the route of the 
famous Camino de los Andes, used by the Spaniards 
for transporting precious metals from the mines of 
the Pacific coast to the eastern side of the continent. 
Through the desolate altitudes of Uspallata in 1817 
one of the columns of General San Martin’s Army of 
the Andes penetrated into Chile to descend upon the 
Spanish forces and defeat them at Chacabuco. After 
the liberation from Spain, countless British mer¬ 
chants, engineers and adventuren followed the an¬ 
cient route on muleback from Argentina to Chile, 
fortifying themselves with onions and garlic, which 
were supposed to render them long-winded. Some¬ 
times ‘the snow w-as very deep, and the mules’ path 
was a most extraordinary one. A deep narrow passage 
had been cut by the constant travelling of these 
animals, but the wall of snow on each side obliged 
the rider to put his feet on the mule’s ears’. During a 
storm in 1819 Annie, wife of the English botanist 
John Miers, gave birth to her first child in the derelict 
mountain post-house of Villavicencio and developed 
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puerperal fever: a terrifying experience which was re¬ 
membered by subsequent travellers who had read 
Miers’ well-known account of it. (A luxurious hotel 
stands on the site of the post-house today.) In 1825 a 
future Governor of Upper Canada, Captain F.B. 
Head, climbed the Uspallata track, accompanied by 
a party of Cornish miners on their way to the Chilean 
copper mines: ‘I reached the summit of the pass,’ 
wrote Head, ‘and it really was a moment of great 
triumph and satisfaction. Hitherto I had always been 
looking upwards, but now the difficulties were all 
overcome, and I was able to look down upon the 
mountains. Their tops were covered with snow; and 
as the eye wandered over the different pinnacles, and 
up the white trackless ravines, one could but confess 
that the scene, cheerless and inhospitable as it ap¬ 
peared, was nevertheless a picture both magnificent 
and sublime... 

“‘What a magnificent view!” I said to one of my 
Cornish companions, whose heart and thoughts were 
always faithful to old England. ‘‘What thing can be 
more beautiful?” I added. After smiling for some sec¬ 
onds he replied: ‘‘Them things, sir, that do wear caps 
and aprons”.’ 

Today the Transandine Railway follows approxi¬ 
mately this same route from the Argentine town of 
Mendoza to the Chilean capital, Santiago, passing 
through by means of a tunnel 10,500 feet above sea 
level. Above the railway stands a spectacular statue 
of Christ, who lifts a cross to the sky and extends a 
hand in blessing over the invisible frontier between 
Argentina and Chile. The statue is inscribed in Span¬ 
ish: ‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust 
than the peoples of Argentina and Chile break the 
peace which at the feet of Christ the Redeemer they 
have sworn to maintain.’ In clear weather this gigan¬ 
tic figure is visible from the aeroplanes which, on the 
regular serv'ice between Mendoza and Santiago, fly 
over the Uspallata pass: for even the air route goes 
the same way across the Cordillera as the old mule- 
track and the railway. The French pilots Mermoz, 
Guillaumet and Saint-Exupery were the pioneers who 
found that in the air, as on the ground, the highest 
peaks could best be avoided by following this ancient 
Camino de los Andes. 

A gigantic wall, five thousand miles long, the 
Andes divide South America into two worlds. To the 
east are the great rivers and the plains; the big cities 
on the Atlantic shore and the sandy beaches; the 
silence of the pampa and the jungle, the noise of 
international ports. To the west of the Cordillera 


everything is different. Most of the big western cities 
are in the mountains, often at considerable altitudes, 
and the people do not crowd upon the shores, which 
are narrow and uninviting. The Pacific, unlike the 
Atlantic, is not criss-crossed by a multitude of ship¬ 
ping lines. As a Colombian, Germdn Arciniegas, has 
said: ‘Those of us who dwell in the west of America 
find ourselves facing these deep, boundless waters, 
which nobody crosses. The Pacific is so wide, so final, 
that the shipping companies do not venture from the 
coast. Their ships seek the Magellan Straits or the 
Panama Canal to return to the Atlantic, that domes¬ 
tic sea.’ The streets on the eastern coast go towards 
the sea. In the west, there is always a tree-covered 
hill or a mountain at the end of the street and ‘where¬ 
as on the one side of the continent’, Arciniegas writes, 
‘the children play on the beaches, on the other side 
there is no one who in his youth did not take part in 
the work of the country, fetching wood from the hill, 
water from the ravine.’ (Map XII.) 


Sobriety on the Rhine 

UTRECHT, the Roman Trajectum ad Rhenum, 
the ‘Rhine crossing’, is built where the Rhine divides 
in uvo at the very centre of Holland. 

Certain places have for us such an evocation, 
accidental or irrational, that it is a shock to find their 
names placarded on station platforms. In its quiet 
way, that is true of Utrecht, familiar, perhaps among 
places in Holland, from childhood, and remembered 
from history lessons as the city of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, between England and France, in 1713. 
Although French history books often gloss the fact, 
the Treaty marked the end of French interference in 
Holland for nearly a century. The city appears a 
symbol of that Dutch achievement. It had belonged 
as much to Europe as to Holland: it handled not only 
merchandise in bales, but merchandise on canvas 
and panel, receiving from Italy the paintings which 
were to lead to Dutch art of the sixteenth century 
and later. Moreover, it was a Catholic city, facing 

both ways, to south as well as north. 

Today Utrecht still seems active. Though it is no 
longer a trading town of the old importance nor the 
city of treaties, it has its factories and its indusmal 
fair, and its streets are busy and noisy with traffic; 
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after Amsterdam and Rotterdam, it gives more of a which in all its reference books numbers its cattle 

sense of continual movement than other Dutch cities. (5.658), its pigs (3 ,j 97), its chickens (32,160), as well 

Lunch-time releases a horde of the noisiest school- as its humans (11,218). But the most important build- 

children in the world. The banks of the outer canal ing of Vaduz is the Post Museum, 

arc black with the steady procession of bicycling Postage stamps are the chief source of Liechten- 
workers. The contagion of activity catches, too. the stein’s revenue, bringing in every year nearly a quar- 

belfries of the town, and they play carillons against ter of the national income of 3,798,000 Swiss Irancs. 

each other, all this noise asserting an energetic life. Another new series, and another, special stamps and 

The main fact of the city is the great space of the Dorn- again special stamps - all this and the collector’s 

plein, conveniently created when a gale blew away habit have helped to build the gleaming white Post 

all of the cathedral c.xccpt the tower and the choir. OITice at Vaduz (allegedly paid for by one day’s sale 

The tower is Utrecht’s most memorable feature, huge, of a special issue), and the sixteen miles of the Haupt 

grey, majestic, asserting the ultimate Northern char- Canal, which was finished in 1943. Every other year 

acter of this place; a solitary spectator out of the in the town a special exhibition (always marked by 

past, watching the crowded present. The Domplein a special issue) attracts thousands of dealers and 

under the cathedral stays silent in the afternoons collectors. In the Post Museum next door to the 

when the children have returned to school and the Post Office one may observe that Liechtenstein, 

workers’ lunch-time is over. Here the atmosphere, with a Ruritanian good sense, has printed air-mail 

with the University so near, and with the small, stamps, although she has neither planes nor airfield, 

squint-windowed shops of the bouquinistes, recalls (Map VI.) 

some comer of an obscure French provincial town. 

None the less, Utrecht has its mesh of ugly streets. 

The canals lack the passivity of the waterways of 
Delft (q.v.): they are simply, with the wide roads and 

complicated railway lines, another means of trans- Lifts, poets and firemen 

port. Safe, prosperous, busy, grey and austere, with 

bare-walled churches, full of a mechanical sobriety VALPARAISO is Chile’s principal port, and the 

and tidiness, above all cities in Holland, Utrecht gives chief port on the west coast of South America. It was 

one a forbidding feeling of the North, after all. In called ‘Valley of Paradise’ because of the fertile, 

some ways it is the best introduction to the Dutch fruitful hillsides which rise behind the town towards 

virtues. (Map II.) the stupendous wall of the Andes. 

The city itself stands on two levels. Everyone seems 
to be going up or going down, and the words arriba 
and abajo are always in people’s conversation. Busi¬ 
ness premises and public buildings are on a low-lying 
strip of land around the port, homes are perched on 
high, steep cliffs overlooking the harbour and the 
blue bay. These upper and lower towns are joined by 
funicular railways and lifts, each of which has its own 
distinctive character and clientde. Benjamin Suber- 
^ caseaux has published a detailed study of the lifts of 

Postage stamp capital Valparaiso, and also of the street names, which are a 

^ _ delightful medley. You go from Pythagoras Street to 

V AUUZ IS the capital of the Principality of Liech- the Street of the Little Ones, or to Laplace (the 
tenstein, the pocket-state of sixty-two square miles French astronomer), from a street named Aquiles 
twwn eastern Switzerland and Austria. Reed (who was a fireman of British descent) you 

This must be the only capital in the world where pass to Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Pierre Loti. As 

e postmaster ranks among the first ten notables. Subercascaux has remarked: ‘In Valparaiso the 

mere are many attractions - the Vaduzer wine, a commonest names for streets commemorate writers 

i^-talc c^tlc on a crag rebuilt in the sixteenth cen- followed by sailors and firemen; but these are 

niry, and the slightly musical-comedy air of a state swamped by an avalanche of names of unknown 
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lyrical poets, local journalists, more-or-less-philan- 
thropical English gentlemen, and obscure historical 


personages extracted from some old and pedantic 
lawyer s dusty library.’ Valparaiso’s history goes to 
1544, but sackings, bombardments, fires and earth¬ 
quakes - especially the earthquake of 1906 - have 
destroyed much of the old colonial city. 

Valparaiso has had much to do in its long history 
with English seamen. If Drake landed and plundered 
the city in 1579, it was also here that Lord Cochrane 
created the original Chilean navy, which enabled 
San Martin to capture Lima from the Spaniards; 
here, also, in 1822 the eager, vivacious blue-stocking 
Maria Graham (authoress of Little Arthur's History 
of England) went aboard the first steamer ever to 
enter the Pacific Ocean: ‘Yesterday morning I rode 
early to the port, on Lord Cochrane’s invitation, to 
join a party which was to sail with him in the steam 
vessel, the Rising Star, to his estate of Quintero ... 
The admiral went on board with me about ten 
o’clock. The first thing I did was to visit the machin¬ 
ery, which consists of two steam-engines, each of 
forty-five horse-power, and the wheels covered so as 
not to show in the water from without. It was with 
no small delight that I set my foot on the deck of the 
first steam-vessel that ever navigated the Pacific, and 
I thought, with exultation, of the triumphs of man 
over the obstacles Nature seems to have placed be¬ 
tween him and the accomplishment of his imagina¬ 
tions. With what rapture would the breast of Al- 
magro [the conquistador] have been filled, if some 
magician could have shown him, in the enchanted 
glass of futurity, the port of Valparaiso filled with 
vessels from Europe, and from Asia, and from states 
not yet in existence, and our steady vessel gliding 
smooth and swiftly through them without a sail, 
against the wind and waves.’ 

They sat to a meal with a Spanish curate who ‘now 
took Champagne for white beer, and drank it ac¬ 
cordingly, vowing he would grant absolution uncon¬ 
ditionally for a hundred years to all who drank of 
such divine liquor, and he would doubtless have 
made a second Caliban of himself, and worshipped 
the bottle-bearer, but for an accident which rendered 
us all a little grave. A small bolt in the machinery 
gave way.’ The defect could not be repaired, so the 
sails had to be hoisted - during which operation ‘the 
two chimneys belonging to the engines went through 
the foresail’. A storm arose; the curate was seasick; 
and the Rising Star had to return ignominiously, to 
Valparaiso. 


On the coast north of the city is the pleasure resort 
of Vina del Mar, ‘The Vineyard beside the Sea’. 
Though its bathing beaches are several miles farther 
on, Vina is a densely-packed town of luxury hotels 
and villas, casino, race-course, polo-ground, golf- 
course, tennis-courts and swinuning-pool: South 
America’s most artificial playground for the wealthy, 
who come here during the season from the Chilean 
capital and from Argentina. (Map XII.) 


Sovereign state of the Popes 

VATICAN CITY, in Rome, is in fact immense; 
and if you want a proper feeling of its immensity, do 
not look at a photograph, which diminishes these 
hundred holy acres: turn instead to an old engraving 
which shows it all in perspective across the Piazza 
San Pietro. The twin arms of Bernini’s colonnade 
open like a pair of tongs to seize you, the row of 
saints on the top of them are touched with sunlight, 
on the right is the Vatican palace, on the left a low 
range of still countrified hills. Madema’s twin foun¬ 
tains spout bravely, each in its arc of the colonnade; 
the floor of the piazza shows its segmented pattern, 
across which the obelisk which once stood in Cali¬ 
gula’s circus casts a long shadow. The facade of the 
Cathedral is in full sunlight, and above it the two 
little domes (like Cardinals escorting a Pope) bring 
you to ‘Michael Angelo’s dome, that hung the 
Pantheon in heaven’. 

Since 1929 these hundred acres have constituted a 
sovereign state, with its own governor, coins, 
stamps, radio, and a railway station with Corinthian 
columns. But their story begins in 1376, when 
Gregory XI returned (regretfully) to Rome from the 
‘Babylonish Captivity’ of the Popes in Avignon (q.v.). 
Before they went away the Popes had lived since 
Constantine’s day in the Lateran, with the Vatican as 
little more than a glorified vestry where they could 
rest after processions and between services at the 
Cathedral. Gregory now decided to settle in the Vati¬ 
can, between the spiritual support of the Basilica of 
St Peter and the material strength of the Castel Sant 
Angelo. Here, on the far bank of the Tiber, away 
from the turbulent nobles and citizens of Rome, m 
the great palace which was eventually to have one 
thousand five hundred haUs, rooms, and chapels, the 
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Papacy renewed its strength through the troublous 
times of anti-Popes, heretics. Councils of the Church, 
and dissident princes. 

In 1450, Alberti warned Nicholas V that the old 
basilica of St Peter (in which Charlemagne had been 
crowned) was in danger; its southern wall was al¬ 
ready three feet out of true. From then until the 
eighteenth century it is a long story of demolitions and 
reconstructions. Julius 11 (1503-1513) took the de¬ 
cision to begin afresh: he would have a basilica in the 
shape of a Greek cross (everything Greek being 
fashionable) with a great dome over it; and lie there 
enshrined in a tomb by Michelangelo, with forty-four 
statues including Moses, St Paul and Cybele, God¬ 
dess of the Earth. But that was not to be: Julius lies in 
the Vatican, while the piece of his tomb that was 
finished, with the statue of Moses, is in the Church 
of S. Pietro in Vinculi.Bramante’s basilica was started 
in 1506, and not finished until 1667 (when Bernini’s 
colonnade was finished). The Greek cross had its 
shaft lengthened into a Latin one; Michelangelo’s 
dome was rounded and raised by della Porta and 
Fontana; and Bernini gave the whole a focus in the 
Papal Altar, over which he placed a canopy with four 
barley-sugar columns; their material was bronze 
looted from the Pantheon, their inspiration came 
from the fourth-century Pillar of Constantine. Such 
is the unity of Rome. 

Meanwhile, the house next door was growing; 
and under many of the same hands: Bramante, 
Michelangelo, Bernini - but with the notable addi¬ 
tion, as designer and painter, of Raphael. To this 
Palace the Popes had of course transferred their 
archives (as many as remained after the Avignon 
captivity); and for the walls, as a modem householder 
orders wall-paper, they had from the first ordered 
paintings. But the great library and collections of 
pictures, sculpture and antiques, are a conception of 
the Renaissance: many of the statues that began the 
collection came out of the soil of Rome itself - the 
Belvedere Apollo, or the Laocoon group which was 
found in 1506 in the Golden House of Nero. As for 
the decorations of the house, let tho.se who say that 
art is always a matter of inspiration, and that any 
good work is spontaneously generated, reflect on the 
fr^oes of the Sistine chapel, and particularly on 
Michelangelo’s ceiling and his Last Judgement. For 
the master had no desire to execute these frescoes, 
^ ong resisted the papal pressure and persuasion. 

and threats were midwives of the Creation 
of Man, Moses, Jeremiah and the rest. (Map III.) 


CiUj of Ihe Lion of Si Mark 

VENICE, in northern Italy, is built in a lagoon 
upon a hundred and eighteen islets: and no other 
place is quite so much what one expects. One comes 
prepared for Venice by Shakespeare, Byron, Ruskin, 
Henry James and Hemingway; by the Bellinis, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Veronese, Canaletto, Guardi and Turner; 
by picture postcards of St Mark’s and the pigeons, 
the Piazzetta, the Bridge of Sighs; by films, by news¬ 
paper articles on the Biennale, (the international art 
exhibition every second year); and, more generally, 
by the propaganda campaign which Venice has been 
waging for itself since Marco Polo’s day. Every man 
is a stranger here, and yet every man is at home; for 
this is no longer the capital of a merchants’ empire, 
but a city of the mind. 

Browning said the last word about Venice: ‘the 
sea’s the street there’ - and this fact is potently sym¬ 
bolical as well as physically inescapable. Leave a car 
in the gigantic concretc-and-glass garage in the 
Piazzale Roma, after driving it across the Lagoon 
over the two miles of the Liberta bridge; or come 
out of the Central Station (late at night, let us say) 
and see the Grand Canal shining where the main 
road ought to be, and you will appreciate the physical 
truth of Browning’s words. Their potent symbolism, 
ritually embodied in the Doge’s annual journey to 
wed the sea with a ring, needs more pondering. 

But meanwhile, get into the gondola; for ‘to swim 
in a gondola’ has been the test of a traveller since 
Rosalind baited Jacques in Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It. It is a strange motion to which the body 
surrenders: the long glide forward as the gondolier 
leans on the oar, and then a feeling of suspension 
and retreat. You are passing those palaces whose 
outlines have been known since the lantern lectures 
of childhood; and a phrase of the lecturer’s comes 
back which stupefyingly typified this topsy-turv^ 
place: ‘We had to buy earth to grow a few pansies 
in.’ The gondolier gives a shout, and the gondola has 
turned out of the Grand Canal, among the houses, 
into a narrow alley where sounds echo back, and the 
smell of decaying brick and green water hits the nose, 
and a fluff of lilac pushes over a wall and the gondola 
slides under humped bridges to the steps of your hotel. 

Now you are in Venice, and you are a tourist, a 
status which every man dislikes, and would rather 
recognise in others than himself. But though Venire 
wUl rob you and laugh at you, she will do it with 
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discretion; for she has been doing it longer than almost 
anyone. Nothing destroys romance like turnstiles, 
and Venice does not go in for turnstiles. She has left 
her pictures where they belong, in the Guildhall of 
San Roco and the Church of the Frari and the 
.Accademia and the Palazzo Labia instead of gather¬ 
ing them into museums. A city which is a theatre 
does not need to show off. 

The dramatist Goldoni was bom here, and here 
Diaghilev, the master of the ballet, died and was 
buried (not indeed in the city - for a city which has 
no earth to grow pansies, has no earth to bury the 
dead - but in the Russian comer of the cemetery 
island on the way to Murano). Venice has more 
dubious patron saints than Saint Mark: the miserly 
lecherous old Pantaloon, and his rascally servant 
Harlequin of the old conmedia dell'arte\ they hang 
as puppets in the Civic Museum, but their temple is 
the Teatro la Fenice, with its tiers of boxes in blue- 
green and gold, Venetian painting is theatrical: the 
portraits of Doges by Giovanni Bellini or Gentile 
Bellini, across whose silk embroidered shoulders you 
look out over the shining water to the distant Cam¬ 
panile; Veronese’s Marriage Feast in a Venetian 
Cana, and Tiepolo’s Banquet of Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra with blackamoors, dwarfs and lapdogs; moun¬ 
tebanks’ booths, and theatres set up in the squares; 
processions of tonsured friars almost as theatrical; 
water parties, and the Doge’s journey in the Bucin- 
toro, with a shoal of gondolas for tenders. 

But so vast a spectacle has also its dubious side. 
Venice has catered for all appetites. Opposite the ac¬ 
cusing word Venice in the margin of his Scholemaster 
Roger Ascham wrote in 1570: ‘I was once in Italy my¬ 
self, but I thank God, my abode there was but 9 days: 
and yet 1 saw in that little time, in one city, more lib¬ 
erty to sin, than ever I heard tell of in our noble city 
of London in 9 year.’ Those who think this mere 
Anglo-Saxon stuffiness must remember Aretino, that 
pomographer of genius who lived by blackmailing 
the Renaissance princes, and translated the Peniten¬ 
tial Psalms, and the Venuses by his friend Titian, ex¬ 
quisite nudes which were the exquisite prostitutes of 
Venice; they must think of Casanova, and, in the 
twentieth century of the Baron Corvo, who wickedly 
caricatured the English colony in The Desire and Pur¬ 
suit of the Whole and wrote to his acquaintances in 
England inviting them to share the twisted pleasures 
of the Venetian underworld. Byron had to be rescued 
from it by his mistress Teresa Guiccioli; and even 
Arthur Hugh Clough in 1850 felt its pull: 


The Sacred Supper’s length extend... 

Well, would you like perhaps to arrive at 
A pretty creature’s home in private?’ 

After that, it is a relief to be back in the long 
smooth Piazza of St Mark. T sat in front of Florian’s 
cafe eating ices, listening to music, talking with ac¬ 
quaintances: the traveller will remember how the im¬ 
mense cluster of tables and little chairs stretches like 
a promontory into the smooth lake of the Piazza. The 
whole place, of a summer’s evening, under the stars, 
and with all the lamps, all the voices and light foot¬ 
steps on marble - the only sounds of the immense ar¬ 
cade that encloses it - is an open-air salon dedicated 
to cooling drinks and to a still finer degustation, that 
of the splendid impressions received during the day. 
The great basilica, with its low domes and bristling 
embroideries, the mystery of its mosaic and sculp¬ 
ture, looked ghostly in the tempered gloom, and the 
sea-breeze passed between the twin columns of the 
Piazzetta, the lintels of a door no longer guarded, as 
gently as if a rich curtain swayed there.’ So Henry 
James wrote some sixty years ago in The Aspern 
Papers. (Map III.) 

illustration: Plate 1. 


The town of Romeo and Juliei 

V E R 0 N A: the capital of the province of Verona in 
Northern Italy, whose story is to be read in its build¬ 
ings from Roman ruin to Romanesque cathedral, 
from early Renaissance to exuberant Baroque, from 
Napoleonic fortification to ferro-concrete railway 

station. 

There is beyond the Alps a towne of ancient fame 
Where bright renoune yet shineth clearc, Verona men i 

name; 

Bylt in an happy time, bylt on a fertyle soyle, 
Maynteined by the heavenly fates, and by the townisn 

toylc. 

The fruitefull hilles above, the pleasant vales belowe. 
The silver streame with chanel depe, that through 
towne doth flow; 

The store of springes that se^c for use, and e e • 
And other moe commodities, which profit may 

please; 
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Eke many ccrtaine signes of thingcs betydc of oldc, 

To full the houngry eyes of those that curiously beholde; 
Doe make this towne to be preferdc above the rest 
Of Lombard townes, or at the least, compared with the 

best. 

- so begins The Tragicall Historye of Romeiis ami 
Julieii, from which Shakespeare took the plot of his 
own Romeo and Juliet. Verona - or the centre of 
Verona - still remains an excellent setting for that 
most famous of all love stories. It preserves all the 
intimate charm and small-scale magnificence of the 
Lombardian cities. The churches (one of them dedi¬ 
cated to St Thomas Becket) are rich in frescoes and 
splendid tombs. Fruit and flower stalls arc crowded 
on the cobbles of the Piazza delle Erbe, built upon 
the site of the old Roman forum. Flowers, auber¬ 
gine, tomatoes, melons, black bursting figs, blooming 
grapes, plums, peaches, leafy Indian corn, are laid out 
below arcaded pavements, elegant shutters, balconies, 
baroque embellishments, and the medieval Torre del 
Gardello. 

The rest of the city never quite maintains the vivid¬ 
ness and attraction of the centre, with its palazzos 
and campaniles. The Roman amphitheatre, partly 
restored, is used for open-air performances of opera, 
and through the season the stone seats are filled with 
the stamping, shouting Italian opera enthusiasts, 
wildly encoring the arias through the starry summer 
nights. The Adige flows swiftly by, spanned by a 
bridge of five graceful arches. Verona guarded the 
approach to the faraway Brenner Pass; and its build¬ 
ings, especially the fourteenth-century Castel Vecchio, 
testify to an old importance before Verona was cap¬ 
tured by Napoleon and absorbed for a while into the 
Austrian Empire. 

Of the tomb of Romeo and Juliet nothing remains, 
though Arthur Brooke, the author of the Tragicall 
Historye, claims that the ‘stately tombe, on pillars 
great of marble’ with its ‘great store of cunning epi- 
taphes, was still to be seen in 1562, when he pub¬ 
lished his poem. (Map III.) 

illustration: Page 129, 


For le Roi Soleil 

south-western outskirts 
Of Pans, impUes less the city than the whole complex 


of the Palace of Versailles, which was the cause of a 
town coming into existence. 

There were palaces before Versailles in modern 
Europe - those that were really castles, the Palaces 
of War, and those built in the fear and love of God, 
the cathedrals or Palaces of Religion; and the mere 
dwelling-places in capitals, the Palaces of Royalty. 
This was the greatest of all the Palaces of Pleasure. 
It was built by the only king, Louis XIV, Le Roi 
Soleil, and the only Court that could possibly have 
dreamt up such magnificence and had the tremendous 
bland assurance to do all that was involved - dam¬ 
ming, draining, shifting and transforming. Eleven 
miles out of Paris, the great cream-and-grey building 
with the lakes, the fountains, the statues, the grot¬ 
toes, the temples, the superb formal gardens, all 
remorselessly invaded by the dark-clothed Parisians 
every Sunday, seems as far remote from this day and 
age as a ruined city stripped and tidied out of the 
Indian jungle. 

Louis XIV began the scheme in 1661; twenty-one 
years later Versailles became the home of the French 
Court, and so continued until the Revolution. 
Unwashed courtiers in their sumptuous clothes 
paraded and defecated in the vast rooms, until the 
mobs, also unwashed, arrived at the gate. Apres moi 
le deluge - Versailles knew Louis XV and his mis¬ 
tresses Mme de Pompadour and Mme du Barry; and 
Louis XVI and his Queen Marie Antoinette, who 
asked why the people so short of bread did not eat 
cake, and whose head fell under the guillotine. 

After the Revolution and Napoleon, Versailles 
became, as it was bound to do, a museum; and much 
cleaner. Later still the horses of the Prussian H.Q. 
clattered on the cobbles of the Western Courtyard 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and in 1871 Wil¬ 
liam I was proclaimed Emperor of Germany in the 
Galerie des daces; where, forty-nine years on, Wil¬ 
son, Lloyd George and Clemenceau put their signa¬ 
tures to the document which marked, this time, Ger¬ 
many’s defeat. 

Now it looks better than it can ever have done. 
Marks of frantic building and rebuilding are only 
noticed by those who recognize French Renaissance. 
The spirit of pleasure, though, has gone out of the 
palace into the gardens - into the irresistible foun¬ 
tains, the wide flights of lichened stone steps, the 
tree-guided vistas and the heroic statues at the 
water’s edge. (Map II.) 

illustration: Page 421. 
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A funnel of death 


VESUVIUS is the Italian volcano which com¬ 
mands the great sweep of the Bay of Naples, to whose 
opulence and gaiety it forms the romantically menac¬ 
ing crown. Rising to a height of nearly 4,000 feet (the 
exact figure fluctuates with the cone) and never with¬ 
out a trail of white or yellowish smoke, it still secretes 
the power which destroyed Herculaneum and Pom¬ 
peii (q.v.), as though its office were that of a memento 
mori, a skeleton at the feast spread out below it, and a 
symbol of both the passion and the piety of the Latin 
soul. 

In 1818 the poet Shelley found this scenery 'more 
delightful than any within the immediate reach of civi¬ 
lized man’ and soon set off with his wife and Claire 
Clairmont on a visit to the volcano. Having crossed a 
great stream of solid lava, ‘an actual image of the 
waves of the sea, changed into hard black stone by 
enchantment’, they arrived at the summit which 
turned out to be ‘an irregular plain, the most horrible 
chaos that can be imagined’ with ‘liquid fire’ rising 
perpetually from its centre, although much obscured 
by masses of white sulphurous smoke. Shelley noted 
that the slow emanations of lava were about twenty 
feet broad and ten feet high. Characteristically the 
party waited for darkness, so as to appreciate the 
lurid effects of the flame, and then returned by torch¬ 
light while their guides sang, yelled and almost came 
to blows. In the end Shelley was attacked by nerves 
and had to recuperate at a hermitage close by. 

We learn from the geographer Strabo that Vesu¬ 
vius was considered by the ancients to be extinct, so 
that flocks were pastured in its grassy crater. A paint¬ 
ing of Vesuvius found at Pompeii shows the original 
steep cone, shaggy almost to the top with vegetation. 
Bacchus stands beside it, perhaps a little tipsily, 
thyrsus in hand. The crater was covered with vines. 
All this happiness was shattered by the earthquakes 
of A.D. 63, and by the catastrophic eruption of 79. For 
fourteen centuries occasional eruptions took place. 
Then there followed another period of quiescence, 
broken in 1631 when twenty thousand people are said 
to have lost their lives. Since then volcanic activity 
has continued, at intervals of roughly thirty years, the 
most recent outbreaks being in 1872,1906 and 1944. 

The visitor can never be certain that he will not 
witness some prodigy, but he ascends through the 
fertile vineyards of the lower slopes, where the 
famous Lacrimae Christi wine is made - successor 


possibly to the Vesuvinum inscribed on certain Pom¬ 
peiian wine jars; he crosses the lava streams of pr^ 
vious eruptions, he negotiates rough slopes covered 
with chestnut trees, and at last he is on the steep and 
ashy surnmit. Here - so he reads in his guidebook - 
the gladiator Spartacus is said to have escaped from 
Claudius Pulcher by twisting ropes of vine and des¬ 
cending through fissures in the crater rim. Here he 
may look into the only active crater in continental 
Europe before descending to a point near the actual 
cone of eruption. (Map HI.) 

illustration: Page 23. 


The Palladian city 

VICENZA, in North Italy, lies thirty-eight miles 
west of Venice. This is the true Palladian city, birth¬ 
place of Andrea Palladio (1518-1580), most purely 
classical of the renaissance architects of Italy, and it 
well repays breaking any journey from Milan to 
Venice. 

Goethe, arriving fresh from north of the Alps, 
found in Vicenza the style of classical architecture he 
was looking for, especially in Palladio’s Basilica. 
Here, too, are Palladio’s Rotunda, his Teatro Olim- 
pico, and the Villa San Bastiano; if the Teatro is per¬ 
haps the world’s most exquisite theatre (operas by 
Monteverdi are occasionally performed there), the 
Rotunda, a summer villa with porticoes on all four 
sides, is one of the most copied buildings in the 
world, in England especially, and also in America. 
Vicenza was never particularly rich, but its petty 
nobility of the sixteenth century wanted grandeur, 
which Palladio supplied, and wanted that grandeur 
to be plain to everyone. Thus the insides of the 
palaces are not so impressive, while the outsides are 
magnificent. Yet the palaces had to be stuccoed, since 
stone was too expensive. 

This meant severe damage to Palladio’s architec¬ 
ture when Allied bombers in the second World War 
attacked Vicenza as a strategic point; it was badly 
damaged, but the Italian Government knew its im¬ 
portance aesthetically and much of the city has now 
been perfectly restored. Today life in Vicenza is 
quiet and provincial. (Map III.) 

illustration: Page 182. 
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'Bend but don't break' 

VIENNA, in its modern situation, was once very 
aptly or ineptly described by Sir Winston Churchill: 
he said it was like finding an elephant in a backyard. 

The population of the modem curtailed Austria is 
about seven millions. Vienna contains more than a 
million and a half of them, and still looks the capital 
of a vast empire. Everything, if not elephantine or 
white-elephantine (chryselephantine might be the 
better word), is on the grand scale, from the great en¬ 
girdling Ringstrasse built on the ancient ramparts 
of the city to the wide vistas of the courtyard of the 
Hofburg, the Emperor’s residence, where now large 
portraits of Malenkov emblazon the baroque facades. 
It is in Vienna rather than in provincial Austria that 
the tragedy of the history of the country can be felt 
most potently; and it would be untrue to say that 
the underlying sadness began only when the Austrian 
Empire was destroyed in 1918. Vienna under Francis 
Joseph showed its feathers like a peacock before 
death; the deaths of the crown prince Rudolph and 
his mistress Maria Vetsera at Mayerling in 1889 tell a 
truer story than the grandiose buildings on the Ring. 
But the most-quoted of the Viennese sayings is Bie- 
gen aber nicht brechen - ‘bend but do not break’. 
That is why the Viennese still contrive such an appear¬ 
ance of happiness and have managed a brilliant com¬ 
promise existence with the Russians; not for nothing 
did the Austrian Empire have a 'Bescliichtigungs- 
liofrat' or ‘Minister for Compromise’. But nearly 
every one of the many Viennese newspapers today 
carries a daily ‘S.O.S.’ column in which help is asked 
for special cases of need. Vienna must be the poorest 
capital of Europe. 

The Viennese are a people quite difierent from 
those of provincial Austria. Most Viennese are a 
mixture of three or four Central European strains, for 
the city was a focal point for Hungary, Bohemia and 
the northern part of what is now Yugoslavia. Like 
an eastern Paris it has attracted and assimilated and 
nourished the precious minds of Eastern Europe - 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, Freud, Bruckner, 
Schbnberg, Kafka, Rilke, Kokoschka; and even the 
not so precious minds, for in 1911 Mussolini was a 
Viennese street-sweeper. Hitler had a post at the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, and Stalin was writing 
his first book in the National Library. But Vienna 
often rejects and assimilates at the same time, it 
banned Grillparzer’s plays when he was alive but now 


allows him posthumous glory, it permitted Mozart to 
die a pauper, it rejected Freud and his teaching, it 
sncx'red at Kokoschka, it is only during the last few 
years that Viennese have begun to read Kafka. To¬ 
day Vienna knows that the three physical acts of re¬ 
jection of 1914, when the First World War began, 
1934, when Dollfuss suppressed the Socialists, and 
1938, when the Germans marched in, were a form of 
intellectual suicide. The Jews, who formed the nearest 
approach to an Austrian intellectual middle-cla.ss, 
have almost ceased to exist in Vienna. Few of the 
exiles have returned, and those who have are differ¬ 
ent men, seeming to accept the traditional isolation of 
the Viennese intellectual as a still centre from which 
to speak to the whole of Europe. 'The real things 
come from silence’, the Catholic writer, Friedrich 
Heer, is fond of saying, and it is in the vigorous 
silence of Vienna that such an artist as Fritz Wotruba 
now works. 

Since the end of the war the creative artists of 
Vienna have been busily catching up with the rest of 
Europe, discovering Cubism and Surrealism, adapt¬ 
ing them in their own special fashion. All that is 
in keeping with the cultural history of the city. It 
has always been behindhand; its special version of 
baroque architecture came late, and the famous 
Biedermayer style of furniture and decoration came 
long after the Empire and Regency styles of France 
and England. 

The most obvious glory of Vienna today is its 
opera. The great Opera House itself was destroyed 
in the war, though American money is rebuilding it. 
Opera is given in the Teater an der Wien by a com¬ 
pany which is more or less a repertory company, 
though many of its members have world-famous 
names. All are paid very moderate salaries, and it must 
be the most democratic company in the world. A star 
singing Beckmesser in Die Mcistersinger one night 
may, on the following night, be singing Josef the valet 
in Johann Strauss’s Nachi in Venedig at the Volk- 
soper. Every night the two opera-houses are full, and 
in them the Viennese take their purest pleasure. After 
the opera they may board a tram out to the beauti¬ 
ful villages of Grinzing or Sievering, where wine- 
gardens line either side of the main streets, and where 
one can get drunk for a shilling or two on the Heuri- 
ger wine to the music of the zither. 

Royal palaces are inevitably sad beyond an era of 
royalty, if somewhat more so in this capital of a 
vanished empire, a nipped glory and a truncated 
country. The summer palace of Schonbrunn finished 
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by the empress Maria Theresa (1717-1780) is Vienna’s 
saddest and loveliest symbol of this kind - especially 
after the first snow of winter - summer in winter, 
symbol of a spaciousness now beyond Vienna's in¬ 
come; but this beautiful city, in its long day, has 
known the Magyars, the Turks, Napoleon, Hitler 
(so hohe ist der Dreck in Deutschland - ‘so high is the 
dirt in Germany’ - said Austrian children at the 
Hitler salute) - as well as the Russians. It has been 
(and is) a great European city because of position as 
well as Empire - lying on the Danube at a critical 
intersection of European ways, of transport and 
thought and nationality, between Germany and the 
Balkans, the Italian south and the Czech and Polish 
north, between mountain and plain. It would hardly 
be wise, after more than two thousand years of his¬ 
tory, to diagnose for Vienna death rather than a tem¬ 
porary decline. (Map VI.) 
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Monks by bitter springs 

THE WADI NATRUN, sixty-five miles from 
Cairo, takes one back to the third century, when a 
disturbing moral fever swept the Nile valley. It came 
upon the Egyptian peasants overnight. At first singly 
and then in growing numbers, they abandoned their 
wives and crops, and removed into the desert to 
become anchorites. Soon there was no cave, no 
twisted thorn, no solitary palm that did not shelter a 
devout Egyptian. This extraordinary exodus was the 
beginning of Christian monasticism, and these men 
in time became the first Christian monks. Their rule, 
established by St Anthony in the wilderness, was 
then carried by St Athanasius to Rome. The great 
Benedictine and Carthusian traditions were to derive 
from it. 

It was to the Wadi Natrun, in the deserts west of 
the Nile Delta, in this long, low depression with salty 
reed-fringed lakes and a few bitter springs, that the 
first anchorites resorted in large numbers; and here 
in the fourth century St Macarius organized them 
into communities on the Antonian pattern. Soon 
there were five thousand monks living in the monas¬ 


teries scattered along the western fringes of the Wadi. 
Later, with the decline of Rome and the coming of 
Islam, recruits failed and the desert life became 
hazardous. The religious communities slowly dwin¬ 
dled. At last a handful of monks in three or four 
monasteries alone remained, poor and tanned as the 
marauding Beduin whom they succoured and yet 
feared. 

The monks are still there, the monasteries still the 
only things which throw a shadow on the drifting 
sands of the Wadi. In silence, the buildings stand like 
forts behind their high mud-brick walls. For better 
security they had no door until recent times, and the 
visitor was hauled up in a basket. In a basket the 
monks still lower the charitable bread baked in their 
ovens which they distribute to indigent Beduin, who 
gather from the surrounding deserts for their weekly 
dole. The quiet and dedicated life has altered little 
since the first exodus. The monks have no dormi¬ 
tories, and their cells reproduce as far as possible the 
caves and hovels in which the first anchorites took 
shelter from the sun. Some still wear the hair-shirt; 
and at their extended devotions - they rise at 4 a.m. 
for the night office - the older monks still use the 
tau, the queer T-shaped crutch that supported the 
ageing St Anthony in his long vigils. 

Today the road from Cairo to Alexandria streaks 
across the desert only a mile or two from the Wadi 
Natrun. American cars whizz and flash by. Those 
on the road have usually no knowledge of the mona¬ 
steries. They would not be likely to understand the 
brown silent buildings and their disregard for time. 
(Map VII.) 

illustration: Page 177. 


A natural planetarium 

WAITOMO CAVES, a national reserve 120 
miles south of Auckland in the North Island of New 
Zealand, deserve their fame for one remarkable 

thing - the Glow-worm Grotto. 

The caves are reached through a typical limestone 
country of green meadows, luxuriant trees and quiet 
undulations - an English scene, in many respwts, 
even to Lombardy poplars, and Jersey cows; ^d a 
monkey-puzzle outside the Waitomo Hostel. There 
is little to suggest under one’s feet a dark caye-wor 
where glow-worms on the roof fish at leisure in the air 

below them for their food. 
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THE WADI NATRUN-WASDALE HEAD 


The caves were known to the Maoris, and were 
then brought to notice in the last century by a New 
Zealander who navigated the underground river and 
lake on a raft he improvised of the tough stems and 
leaves of New Zealand fla.x. Waitomo in the Maori 
language means ‘water-in-going’, and the water flows 
in to the cave system sixty faM below the small green 
door, under its concrete sill, which opens into the 
hillside. At first come many chambers, grottoes, 
galleries and glistening formations, differing little 
from the extravaganza of electrically lit limestone 
caves anywhere in the world. The path at last slopes 
down to the river or lake. Visitors push out in a boat. 
The lights are switched off. The guide orders silence, 
and pulls the boat along by a wire stretched invisibly 
over the black water. Look upward, and a faint dawm 
comes with the darkness: points of green-blue light 
appear on the roof fifty feet above. There is soon 
light enough to tell the time by a wrist-watch. The 
effect is one of a natural planetarium with stars 
twinkling into existence in the velvet dark. Or more 
e.xactly the roof becomes a Milky Way. A crjstal- 
work of glistening beaded filaments hangs down, and 
catches the light; but the blue-green stars in the Milky 
Way are the insects themselves. 

The European and English glow-worm is a beetle. 
This New Zealand glow-worm is the larva of Arach- 
nocampa luminosa, a species of gnat, which is not 
confined to deep caverns and is by no means un¬ 
common in damp dark habitats elsewhere through¬ 
out New Zealand. The rear end of the larva is phos¬ 
phorescent. This grub with its glowing behind sits in a 
thread hammock and sends down as many as twenty 
filaments sticky and glistening with droplets, and 
dangling in lengths from four inches to a foot. These 
are the fishing-lines. The fish are midges which breed 
on the margins of the water; the bait is the glow. As 
soon as the midge is caught, the line is hauled in, and 
the midge sucked to death. The last stage of this 
New Zealand glow-worm is a yellow-banded insect 
like a small dragon-fly. 

The larvae on the roof react to noise or light, either 
of which causes them to douse their own lumines¬ 
cence. (Map XII.) 


The Den of Wasdale 

WASDALE HEAD crouches among the moun¬ 
tains of the Lake District (q.v.), and is one of 


the most dramatically placed hamlets ol Great 
Britain. 

Above the narrow lake of Wastwater. within its 
‘bed of steep mountains’, the dale widens a little, 
enclosed and frowned over by the fells. On one side 
rises Scafell, by scree and precipice, up to 3,162 feet. 
.Across from Scafell arc Yewbarrow (2,058 feet) and 
Pillar (2.927 feet), ahead are Kirkfell (2,631 feet) and 
Great Gable (2,949 feet). The dale forks left and right 
towards mountain passes. Between these walls, rising 
2,000 feet and more on three sides, and between two 
becks, or mountain streams, are a small church, an 
inn famous among rock-climbers, and a few houses, 
‘scattered’, wrote Wordsworth in his Guide to the 
Likes, ‘upon a plain of meadow and comground 
intersected with stone walls apparently innumerable, 
like a large piece of lawless patchwork, or an array 
of mathematical figures.’ 

Cars now come up by the lakeside; but the time- 
honoured entries into Wasdale are over the fells, on 
foot. One way is from Derwentwater, by the River 
Denvent, up Borrowdalc, past the lonely Sty Head 
Tam, and over Sty Head Pass, wedged between Great 
Gable and the lower summits of the Scafell massif, 
then dropping more than 1,000 feet to Wasdale. 
Wordsworth once sat on one of the Scafell summits 
looking to Great Gable over what he called ‘the Den 
of Wasdale - a gulf immeasurable’. The other way is 
from Buttermere, most delicious of lakes, by Scarf 
Gap, across the head of Ennerdale and over the pass 
of Black Sail, between Pillar and Kirk Fell Crags. 
Either route takes one on to what seems a roof of 
the world, in some of the most wild, broken, inspirit¬ 
ing of scenery, not to be estimated by the small 
height of its constituent close-packed mountains - 
Wordsworth’s ‘mountains of Wasdale in tumult’. 

The higher parts of Wasdale - and one can well 
believe it - were long kept as a park or mountain 
forest of red deer. In Wordsworth’s day, the ‘sub¬ 
limity’ of the Den of Wasdale and its surroundings 
was felt to be a little too grim and strong; and c.xcept 
for the clear, cool atmosphere, the wisping clouds 
and the rain and the dapple of light and shade, Was¬ 
dale is not typical of the Lake District; it is too bare, 
too black, too steep, lacking rather savagely the trees 
and the honeysuckle and the typical gentleness 
blended with the bravery of these mountains on 
the other side of Black Sail and Sty Head. (Map 

I.) 

illustration: Page 227. 
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'The prinilcss pavements of the States' 

WASHINGTON, the capital of the United 
States, has been well captured and involved in the 
word-nets of Henry James. He called it, to begin with, 
the City of Conversation - where lay ‘all about one, 
immaculate, the printless pavements of the States’. 

Immaculate is the word. Here is the neutral Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, the seat of the American Govern¬ 
ment since 1800, the immaculate city, created and 
not left to grow at whim, even if the superb plan de¬ 
vised by Pierre Charles L’Enfant (1755-1825) has 
been disobeyed in some particulars. To the east, the 
white burden of the Capitol keeps the city in place, 
westward it is pinned down by the huge white marble 
obelisk to George Washington, 555 feet high, and a 
presence by night as well as by day since it winks 
from its summit a warning red eye to aeroplanes. The 
city gives a first sketchy impression, said James, ‘of 
being overweighted by a single Dome and over- 
accented by a single shaft’. Grass swings smoothly 
to great Government buildings, and magnolias lean 
against their walls. Grass swings around the obelisk; 
grass and trees, greenest of the green, cover the gentle 
rise from the white obelisk to the White House, 
which is whitest of the white. 

Here, if anywhere, the American civil servant could 
survive without atrophy of the legs, if only he cared 
to leave his car in the parking lot and walk the serene 
distances and perspectives from building to building. 
The fall comes to Washington, and it is delightful to 
kick through the leaves. But so vast, so wide, so long 
are these spaces and distances, which circumam¬ 
bulate not only the dignities of government, but a 
score of culture-shrines - the Corcoran Gallery, 
varnish-brown with bad pictures, the National Gal¬ 
lery, glossy with black marble, tinkling with fountains 
and glowing with masterpieces around Bellini’s 
Feast of the Gods, the Freer Gallery, with Whistler’s 
Peacock Room added to the rarest paintings out of 
China, the Smithsonian Institute, in which the 
museum floors are like a vast curiosity shop, the 
Library of Congress, and its neighbour the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, a-bulge with First Folios - so 
vast are the extents of air and grass around these 
buildings that one could be in Washington for days 
without discovering the Potomac River or guessing 
that it flows smoothly along not so far below the 
White House and the obelisk. 

All this is ceremonial Washington. Pennsylvania 


Avenue sweeps up from the Capitol to the frail pretti¬ 
ness of the White House, through the superadded 
Washington of shops, cinemas, cafes, restaurants. 
The avenues, named after the states of the Union, 
are long, wide and prosperous. The people who move 
along them are prosperous; and of all nations. Trees 
throw down a shade for which one is grateful in the 
damp heat of a low-lying city level with the Medi¬ 
terranean and muggy as the Belgian Congo. At once, 
and with accretions day by day, the visitor realizes 
that he has been in no such American city before. 
The pace is not so fast, the advertisements are not so 
abundant or so reckless, the buildings are bland, and 
not so tall: there is an ‘absence of the note of the 
perpetual perpendicular, the New York, the Chicago 
note’. The shops contain less uniform, less inhuman 
goods. There are soft-carpeted tearooms; not so 
much dust, not so much tom paper blows on the 
immaculate pavements. Washington, in brick and 
white stone, not stucco, has the blandness of a mag¬ 
nified Cheltenham. It is indeed James’s city of con¬ 
versation; a city of talk about things or, James said, 
about itself, instead of making things or trafficking in 
them: what matters is ‘the quite majestic fact of the 
City of Conversation pure and simple, and positively 
of the only specimen, of any such intensity, in the 
world.’ 

‘Clearly quite immeasurable, on American ground, 
the value of such an assertion of a town-type directly 
opposed to the unvarying American type; and quite 
unique, on any ground, so organized a social indif¬ 
ference to the vulgar vociferous Market.’ Other 
American cities from Philadelphia to New Orleans, 
New Orleans to St Louis, St Louis to Chicago, 
Chicago to Detroit, strike one with the overriding 
strident chief value and grey muddle of the vociferous 
Market, to which everything of an older elegance 
may be sacrificed; whereas Washington, in plan and 
character, if not altogether in the quality of its build¬ 
ings, Joins the ceremonial cities of the world - Paris, 
Stockholm, Vienna, Leningrad, New Delhi. 

Washington, Henry James added, must of course 
know more than it appears to know, ‘in the spirit of 
gain’. American Journalists have lately accused it of 
being very knowing indeed in other respects, of being 
vicious below its anything but rugged or wide-open 
surface. But James deserves the last word: ‘It might 
fairly have been, I used to think, that the charming 
place - charming in the particular connection I speak 
of - had on its conscience to make one forget for an 
hour the colossal greed of New York.’ (Map XI.) 
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Seio Zealand capital 


hillside over the busiest section of the city. Latter-day 


WELLINGTON, the capital of New Zealand, in 
the North Island, was no more than a frontier settle¬ 
ment a hundred years ago, a scattering of wooden 
huts at the western edge of the deep, hill-encircled 
harbour. Today a vigorous young city stretches along 
the narrow foreshore and climbs the Tinakori Hills 
behind. Sections of the waterfront have been built on 
reclaimed land. Trams rattle along the quays almost 
in the shadow of the overseas liners. Warehouses - 
baled wool and crated butter - overtop the tide; and 
where the Town Hall now stands old wharf-piles have 
been discovered. 

The traveller arriving by sea glimpses a wide mesh 
of suburbs flung out over the surrounding hills and 
inlets, suburbs with a strange mixture of Maori and 
European names: Karori and Kilbumie, Hataitai and 
Rongotai and Miramar. Cloud frequently obscures 
the dark evergreen crests of the harbour ranges, but 
on clear days the air has the indefinable glitter of 
mica. Wherever one goes, the wind is an almost con¬ 
stant companion. In winter, the three-day southerly 
wind scours the city with bitter antarctic breath; in 
summer, kinder winds from the opposite quarter fill 
the harbour with a perpetual shimmer of white yacht 
sails. At all seasons, gulls and gannets stand sentinel 
along the rocky headlands, or scream and swoop 
over the beaches on the lookout for pipis, small plump 
shellfish, which they carry aloft in their beaks to shat¬ 
ter on the hard roadway below. 

Few relics of the first phase of settlement survive, 
although near the summit of Mount Victoria one 
may still see an old carronade, laboriously hauled 
there by Artillery Volunteers during the last century, 
which once served as a time-signal gun for the city. 
Nor is any distinctive style of colonial architecture to 
be found. The early settlers built in wood, often in 
heart kauri, which has now grown rare, and the old 
Government offices, erected in the 1870s, are said to 
be the largest wooden building in the world. In the 
suburbs, wooden houses still predominate, usually 
with roofs of corrugated iron, and for the most part 
plain and austere, although some of the older houses 
have intricately carved verandas. These wooden build- 
mgs have the great advantage of resilience to earth¬ 
quake shock, for Wellington stands on one of the 
acific fault-lines. There is one surprising manifesta- 
lon of Gothic revival: the Victoria University Col- 
®Sc, which raises its fretted, rose-red facade from a 


civic pride tends to assert itself in reinforced concrete 
and unadorned surfaces: a war memorial carillon 
tower of forty-nine bells, and a spacious, though not 
richly endowed, musem and art gallery are among its 
emblems. 

The new Parliament Buildings - the seat of govern¬ 
ment - present an imposing front of native marble 
above a green slope of lawn at the northern end of the 
city. Not far away, in the dank, narrow enclave of 
Bowen Street cemetery, is the tomb of that rakish yet 
brilliantly gifted founding father, Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield (1796-1862), through whose vision the city 
first took form. Wellington - and New Zealand - are 
charged with a certain primness of outlook. This 
founding father eloped with an orphan heiress. Miss 
Pattle, when he was twenty, and abducted a second 
heiress, when his wife died, by enticing her from 
school with a forged letter and then rushing her olT to 
Gretna Green. After some years in prison for this 
fraudulent unconsummated marriage, he turned him¬ 
self into a brilliant colonial administrator. (Map XII.) 


Garden city 

WELWYN GARDEN CITY, in Hertford¬ 
shire, England, is often said to be the home of cranks 
and faddists, also to be excessively ‘pretty’ and 
whimsy in its architectural character. There is a grain 
of truth in both charges. But if precious, Welwyn was 
also idealistic. 

Broadbent. Have you heard of Garden City? 

Tim. D’ye mane Heav’n? 

Broadbent. No, it’s n&ir Hitchen. 

So Bernard Shaw wrote in John Bull's Other Island, 
which appeared in 1904, the year after First Garden 
City Ltd had been formed. The prime agent was Sir 
Ebenezer Howard (1850-1928), who reacted emotion¬ 
ally against the new black cities of the Industrial 
Revolution. First Garden City Ltd was founded to 
build Letchwonh. Wel\v 7 n followed after the First 
World War, Howard himself buying 1,458 acres of the 
site, which was later more than doubled, since a 
population of 50,000 was envisaged. An announce¬ 
ment headed ‘Satellite town for London’ said, ‘The 
object of the company will be to build an entirely new 
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and self-dependent town, on a site 21 miles from 
London, as an illustration of the right way to pro¬ 
vide for the expansion of industries and population 
of a great city.' So at the start there was some con¬ 
fusion: was Welwyn to be truly ‘self-contained’, or 
was it to be 'satellite'? In fact it has become very 
much a dormitoiy' suburb for commuters. Industry, 
too, is segregated on one side of the railway which 
divides Welwyn. So in this quarter there is lower- 
grade housing and - contrary to the ideal of the foun¬ 
der - a lower class sector. 

Those concerned with social experiment and ‘pro¬ 
gress’ were among the first to live at Welwyn, which 
had its roots architecturally as well as socially in 
William Morris’s idealized medieval village - clean, 
picturesque, rural, content. This is reflected in gabled 
cottages, neat gardens, privet and berberis and 
flow'ering shrubs, preserved woodlands, communal 
activities, etc. Noble ideals - closely linked with 
Quakerism and Fabianism, the poems of Whitman 
and the preachings of Emerson - were transmuted 
into a rather peculiar and somewhat pale institution. 
Nevertheless, Welwyn has been a practical success, 
and the Garden City Movement has influenced the 
world. Das Englische Haas means, virtually, a house 
of the Garden City type, while Hilversum, near 
Amsterdam, shows the Dutch architect, Dudok, 
handling the idea with a genius which Welwyn as a 
prototype hardly exemplifies. (Map I.) 


yija Sverige 

WILMINGTON, Delaware, close to the Dela¬ 
ware River, below Philadelphia, is neither one of the 
prettiest nor one of the most important eastern cities 
of the United States; but it can claim to be the only 
American city of Swedish foundation. 

A minute from a slightly grubby station (past a 
shop selling old oil lamps as antiques) brings the 
visitor into Market Street, narrow, crowded, sloping 
to the business centre, giving him if he comes from 
England a sense of High Street on Saturday after¬ 
noon in an Essex town on the outskirts of London. 
Here he finds the same lack of the graceful, the par¬ 
ticular or the extraordinary, architecturally he finds 
an American version of the same Yesterday’s Shop 
Style, the same jostle of signs and lettering. With 


something of a shock at finding it in such a milieu, 
next, where the shops brighten somewhat at the in¬ 
tersection of Delaware Avenue and Market, he en¬ 
counters the thirteen-storey headquarters of the in¬ 
dustrial empire of du Pont, nylon, chemicals, ex¬ 
plosive. 

Nothing gives him much pause in the heart of 
Wilmington, and he may not have taste for the Eng¬ 
lish Pre-Raphaelite paintings which (surprisingly) fill 
the Delaware Art Center among the trees at the edge 
of Brandywine Park. Yet the journey out to the 
Center through green suburbs with widely spaced 
houses will help to a sharper-focused, kindlier un¬ 
derstanding of the American city, so trashy, im¬ 
modest and repellent downtown, so serene in at least 
the better living areas. Also Brandywine Park, slop¬ 
ing to one of the creeks of the Delaware, which he 
may prefer to Rossetti and Millais, may teach him 
again how much Americans value natural parks in 
their cities, though city quarters are more sharply 
divided, and merge less with one another than he 
likes, with his European upbringing. 

Relics of Sweden are not so abundant. They must 
be searched for down a long street which comes to 
the railroad and then - first clue - to Delaware’s 
other creek, Christina River. In the wrong order, the 
explorer encounters first of all, Old Swedes, grey, 
plain, bell-turreted, the church built in 1698 for a 
Swedish community which was long ago absorbed. 
Graves around Old Swedes include Swedish, Dutch, 
English and French. On the other side of the railway, 
on the edge of Christina River, stood the fort which 
the Swedish settlers built on a site which is now a 
state park. HereNya Sverige began, the New Sweden 
which lasted only seventeen years, the colony through 
which Sweden’s great chancellor Oxenstiema hoped 
to find an outlet for Swedish iron and copper. Two 
ships came up between the low banks of the river and 
unloaded here on the rocks in mid-March 1638. 
Here the Swedes and Finns at once built the small 
star-shaped Fort Kristina, named in honour of the 
young Queen of Sweden, behind which they planned 
the squared-out city of Kristinehamn, all on land 

duly purchased from the Indians. 

These Wilmington Swedes and Finns harried the 
Dutch and were harried by them; and after difficult 
years for the colony Fort Kristina was besieged and 
captured by the Dutch in 1655. New Sweden was 
absorbed into New Amsterdam, though Swedes con¬ 
tinued to arrive, and the Swedish-Finnish 
in the population must have been considerable. A 
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little way outside Wilmington along the Delaware 
River, there is still a small Swedish blockhouse built 

of stone. (Map XI.) 


England's old capital 

WINCHESTER, a city in Hampshire, once the 
capital of Wesse.x and of England, and for a while 
under the first Norman kings, joint capital with 

London. 

On low side-screens in the choir of Winchester 
Cathedral stand a number of royal relic chests. They 
contain the bones of King Cnut and of others who 
were kings and bishops before the conquest of Eng¬ 
land by the Normans. Winchester has still, as a 
county and country town, the self-assurance of a 
place which has known kings and statesman-bishops 
and power and wealth. Pushing its tale backwards, it 
was a capital of the Belgae, some of the Celtic in¬ 
vaders of Great Britain in the Iron Age, and then the 
Roman city of Venta Belgarum, a cloth-making 
centre for the Romano-British; and later for the 
Middle Ages. 

The High Street begins with a Victorian statue of 
Alfred the Great, huge and tasteless as a German 
Denkmal, and then runs parallel with the cathedral 
close, between trim buildings of the eighteenth 
century, and sloping, projecting black-and-white 
buildings of the Middle Ages. Tudor hotels survive, 
a city cross, a stretch of arcaded street; here is a great 
school of medieval foundation, here too the medieval 
St Cross Hospital, with perfect unfossilized buildings. 
The huge pale humped cathedral rises out of a green 
close scattered with elms and gravestones. Here, in 
fact, in Winchester is the past, in good repair, as 
bustling as Siena or Dubrovnik. Perhaps the past in 
England docs better in twilight than full sunlight. 
T^ose are perhaps luckiest who first make an evening 
visit to Winchester, and come down St Giles’s Hill 
into the city and the valley of the Itchen when evening 
mists are rising up, broken by church spires and the 
long bulk of the cathedral. Already lit, the High 
Street is full of life and goods, but alleys go off into a 
medieval gloom: they pierce to the close, and a light 
or two shines from the whale’s flanks of the cathe¬ 
dral, which again is best seen first of all in twilight. 
Push open the door, and you stare down aisles and 


down a nave into a diminishing perspective framed 
by pointed archways, into one of the longest, most 
possessive caverns ever framed to the glory of God. 

Twilight conceals distractions and intrusions, the 
burial-places of Jane Austen or Izaak Walton, or 
Flaxman’s charming memorial to Warton the poet 
and headmaster of Winchester College, or some 
acidly awkward and appalling modern glass; twi¬ 
light subdues everything to the real concern, the 
long, long nave, the broad steps leading to the choir, 
the continuing tunnels of the south and north aisles, 
the barbarous strong round arch upon round arch of 
the bare Norman transepts. Circling in the gloom 
cast of the choir, with some awe one comes upon 
Gothic houses within the house, tall pierced chantry 
chapels diminishing richly into the dark. Look 
through the stone: long elfigies lie quietly upon their 
boxes. At their feet altars are hung with cloth. Bend 
down to little white notices, and it is not yet too dark 
to read names known since childhood out of history 
books - Cardinal Beaufort (1447), Bishop Wayn- 
flete {I486). They lie here indifferent to the Reforma¬ 
tion or Protestantism, the Pentagon, or the Kremlin. 
Continue, and come into the south choir aisle past 
the constricted cadaver of Bishop Fox, and look 
down through an iron grille of the thirteenth century, 
again further and further into a long south aisle of 
diminishing light and increasing darkness and all the 
mystery of perspective. 

Few buildings in Europe so totally immerse one 
into feelings and an imaginative process altogether 
outside style and period. On the continent of Europe 
religious imagination in stone soars upward: in 
Great Britain it extends, in horizontal mystery. 
(Map 1.) 


Y 

'Lake of Higher Pastures' 

YAMDROK-TSO,‘Lakc of Higher Pastures’, is 
the most famous of the many lakes of Tibet. Like 
Loch Lomond, it has romantic associations, and is 
the theme of nostalgic Tibetan folk-songs. 
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Shaped like a much distorted Y, and with a shore 
length of 150 miles or so, Yamdrok-tso borders the 
road from India and Yatung (q.v.) to Lhasa. This 
road - or trail, rough and strewn with boulders - 
crawls along, twenty to thirty feet above the lake it¬ 
self. In spring and summer the journey here can be 
delightful. The lake down below is a wide deep tur¬ 
quoise blue, the atmosphere, 15,000 feet up, is bone- 
dry and clear, the calm is absolute, and silent. There 
are no sounds except an occasional tinkling of bells 
from a mule caravan, or the deep-throated voices of 
coarse mule-drivers mumbling a prayer. On the rocky 
sides of the road prayer-flags hang to supplicate the 
deities dwelling in the Yamdrok and to gain protec¬ 
tion for the traveller. Great rough images of the 
Buddha and other saints have been hewn out of the 
rock, and everywhere there are sacred inscriptions on 
the craggy rock-faces, including the famous trance- 
inducing ‘Om mane peme hum’. The eyes of the 
images follow the traveller all along the shores of the 
Yamdrok, until he feels that he has trespassed into 
the sacred precincts of the gods of the lake. 

Here, too, no harm is done to any living creature, 
since in Tibet it is a sin to take wild life. Unmolested, 
the ducks and geese are everywhere on the blue water, 
ducklings and goslings find a joy in their new sur¬ 
roundings, shoals of fish move in the clear depths. 
There are no boats to be seen on the lake, which is 
inviolate, lonely and still. 

In winter the Yamdrok freezes and is covered by 
more than a foot of ice Dust storms whirl across, as 
if less kindly gods were executing their ritual dances. 
But the thick ice becomes a strong floor for the mule 
caravans. Sand is scattered across the dark ice, to 
give the pack-animals a foothold, as they cut across 
the lake, to shorten the journey by several days. 
Along the shore, there are the two small towns of 
Pede and Nangartse, each with a dzong or fort, as 
well as the monastery of Samding, which is known 
and revered throughout Tibet. Here the monks live 
under an abbess, Dorje Phamo, or the Thunderbolt 
Sow. She is Tibet’s most holy nun, so named be¬ 
cause a previous incarnation changed her and the 
monks of Samding into pigs. The monastery was then 
besieged by Mohammedan Tartars; they broke in, 
and fled, scared and disgusted by the inmates. 

Like lakes in most parts of the world, the Yamdrok 
is reputed to be immensely deep. The story is told of 
two women who argued about this. Tibetan women 
wear a pangden, or coarse woven apron. One of the 
two unravelled a thread from her pangden, tied a 


stone to it, and lowered it into the lake. Many hours 
later the whole ofhtT pangden was unravelled, but the 
stone had still to reach the bottom. (Map IX.) 

illustration; Page 371. 


'Cliffs whistled in the high wind' 

THE YANGTZE GORGES confine the great 
Yangtze river when it comes to the mountain coun¬ 
try in eastern Szechuan and western Hupeh. 

From the snows of the Tibetan plateau to the 
Eastern Sea the Yangtze {i.e. ‘Long River’) travels a 
journey of 3,(X)0 miles, one of the great water high¬ 
ways of China, now as in centuries past. The terrible 
and wonderful gorges begin at Chungking (which was 
recently the war-time capital of China), 1,500 miles 
from the sea, where the Yangtze and the Kialing 
join; they end abruptly at Ichang, where the hills fall 
back from the river bank, giving way to the rich al¬ 
luvial country of the central Chinese plain. 

In the 500 miles between Chungking and Ichang 
the river rushes down rapids and forms whirlpools 
below precipices 1,500-2,0(X) feet high. Now and then 
the precipices close in, leaving a navigable channel of 
less than 200 feet. Most famous and most terrible is 
the Wind-Box Gorge, five miles long, where the 
mountains overhang the water, and the shores are 
littered with huge fantastic shaped rocks. ‘Entering 
the gorge’, Su Tungpo wrote at the time of the Nor¬ 
man conquest of England 

... the river seemed blocked in front. 

Then from the cliffs a cleft appeared like Buddha’s niche. 
The swirling waters began to leave their wide expanse, 
And narrow themselves into a deep abyss. 

The wind bellowed through the cliffs. 

And the clouds spewed forth from the caves. 
Overhanging cliffs whistled in the high winds. 

And twining vines glistened in resplendent green. 
Bamboo groves stood over rocks, dripping with cold 

verdure. 

And rhododendrons dotted the mountainside. 

Falling cataracts spread a shower of snowy mist 
And strange rocks sped past like horses in fright. 

Two other notable passages are the dark Wu Shan, 
or Witches’ Gorge, and the Nin Kan, the Ox-liver 
Gorge some ten miles above Ichang; but neither o 
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these has quite the grandeur of the Wind-Box - they 
arc long and fairly straight and so less turbulent. 

In summer, when the water is high from the melted 
snows, the journey up and down is no longer par¬ 
ticularly alarming. In winter it is another matter; 
low water reveals every rock, every boulder, and in¬ 
creases the danger, especially for junks, which carried 
all the waterborne trade between Ichang and Chung¬ 
king till the end of the last century. Each junk has to 
be hauled up the rapids by thirty to eighty human 
trackers. Po ChQ-I was hauled up stream in the gorges 
in A.D. 819 - 

Above, a mountain ten thousand feet high; 

Below, a river a thousand fathoms deep. 

A strip of sky, walled by cliffs of stone: 

Wide enough for the passage of a single reed. 

At Chii-t’ang a straight cleft yawns; 

At Yen-yii islands block the stream. 

Long before night the walls are black with dusk; 

Without wind white waves rise. 

The big rocks arc like a flat sword; 

The little rocks resemble ivory tusks. 


to be abandoned. Little persevered and in 1899 he 
took his small vessel which he named the 'Piona'r' 
from Ichang to Chungking in seven days. Another 
Englishman, the Yangtze pilot Cornell Plant, did 
much to open up steam traflic through the gorges, 
spending several years in a small house near the 
dangerous Hsin-t’an rapids, carefully studying the 
currents and charting the rocks. 

Nowadays a fleet of steamers plies up and down 
through the year, owned and operated by the Chinese 
People's Government. There are more comfortable 
journeys than a fifth-class deck passage dowm-stream 
in one of these steamers, at midsummer, the steamer 
over-crowded, the heat terrific, food and drink con¬ 
fined to eggs, oranges and hot water. The passage was 
perhaps better arranged in the days of Po Chii-I or 
Su Tungpo, yet scenically there can be few more 
rewarding journeys in the world. (Map X.) 

illustration: Page451. 


We arc stuck fast and cannot move a step. 

How much the less, three hundred miles? 

Frail and slender, the twisted-bamboo rope; 
Weak the treacherous hold of the punters’ feet. 
A single step - the whole convoy lost; 

And my life hangs on this thread... 


This trip against the swift current took four to six 
weeks, the trackers straining their limbs and lungs 
over the narrow tow-paths hewn out of the rock in 
places where the mountains come sheer to the water. 
Hundreds died every year, but there were plenty more 
to take their place. In the most dangerous stretches 
life-saving bo^ts-hungchuan or ‘red boats’ from their 
colour - were - and are - kept by the local guilds. 
The downward trip, though much quicker, is more 
dMgerous for junks coming down with masts un¬ 
shipped, guided by huge bow and stem oars. Either 
way travel after dark is impossible, boats - whether 

junk or steamer - tying up to the bank every 
night. •' 


An En^ishman, Archibald Little, intr 
ste^ navigation through the gorges. At Sh 
c built a small exceedingly powerful steamei 

in ifiM u Chungking. He reached 

iunlf mandarins, prompted 

^ gml^ which feared that their trade wou 
•sh. raised so many difficulUes that the proj< 


On the route to Lhasa 

Y ATUNG (the Chinese name by which the small 
Tibetan town of Dromo or Shasima is known to the 
outside world) is bedded in the Chumbi Valley at 
an altitude of about 9,000 feet - extremely low for 
Tibet. 

This valley and this town are unique in the coun¬ 
try. The Tibetan plateau is one of cold wind-scythed 
wastes and bare mountains. But the Chumbi Valley 
is idyllic, almost if not quite a Shangri-La. The sur¬ 
rounding passes and mountains are grim, but as 
one jogs down into Dromo, the hard wind softens 
into a calm breeze, the dry chill mellows to warmth 
and freshness, and the air is exhilarating. Rhododen¬ 
drons are in full bloom, there are other flowering 
shrubs and wild flowers in luxuriance, and the sharp 
mountainsides have their scented covering of pine 
and juniper. One could be in a Swiss valley. Even the 
houses look Swiss, made of wood or stone with 
boulders to keep the plank roofs in place. Then one 
notices the prayer-flags. Hanging from the roof, they 
give each of these chalets the true signature of Tibet. 
Bells tied to the flags tinkle enchantingly as the cloth 
is stirred by the light breeze. 

In winter there is a change. Dust storms, one of the 
curses of Tibet, sweep through the narrow valley 
and may strip the roofs off the houses; Dromo is 
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Black bears begging soft drinks 


marooned by a depth of snow, and the waterfalls, 
which were so charming along the summer slopes of 
the valley, freeze into grotesque shapes. It becomes 
utterly and bitterly cold. 

The people of Dromo are mostly farmers, growing 
barley and potatoes. It is a trade centre as well, since 
it lies on the trade route between Lhasa (q.v.) and 
India. This means that Dromo has been more open 
to Western or modern ways than other Tibetan 
towns. There is a school where children learn English 
and Indian languages, mathematics, etc. The people, 
healthy and well fed in a town which is neat and 
clean, include more Western items in their dress. 
Some even go so far as to dress altogether in Western 
clothes, though their dress sense is bizarre, and their 
look (as they wear, perhaps jodhpurs, with bare legs 
and feet) grossly incongruous. England has had its 
special influence upon the town, since the British 
government established a trading agency here after 
the Younghusband Expedition of 1904. The English 
introduced polo, played on Tibetan ponies. The world 
games of tennis and football are now popular, and 
at one time there was even a skating rink - of a kind. 
Also Dromo has its sad far-away British cemetery, 
where English and European explorers as well as 
military personnel are buried. 

If this border town has lost some of its orthodox 
Tibetan ways, if its people also include Bhutanese 
and Nepalese and Sherpas, if it knows trade and 
modernity, waistcoats and jodhpurs, it keeps also 
its two monasteries, a few miles outside the town. 
One of them, Donkar Gompa, houses a prosperous 
community of the Gelukpa sect, the yellow-hatted 
monks. These are celibate. In the other monastery, 
Karaya Gompa, there are monks of the rarer Kara- 
yupa sect, who are allowed to marry. They boast that 
their monastery is the only one in all Tibet with iron 
pipes to bring in its supply of water. Also the regions 
around Dromo are locally thought to be the home 
of the migou, or ‘Abominable Snowman’ as it is 
called in the West. The Dromohas regard the migou 
as an ape living in the higher part of the mountains. 
Many people claim to have seen one of them, and 
stories are told of these creatures waiting on men in 
lonely meditation among the high rocks, and bring¬ 
ing them food and water. Zoologists have examined 
photographs of prints seen in the snow; they could 
be of some ape, they could be of some bear. Some 
European parties claim to have seen shaggy two- 
legged creatures but failed to capture or shoot them. 
(Map IX.) 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 

is the oldest, the largest and in many respects the 
most impressive among the parks set aside for pub¬ 
lic use under the conservation programme of the 
United States. In the heart of the ‘Wild’ West, its 
3,350 square miles occupy the north-west comer of 
Wyoming and overlap into Montana and Idaho. The 
terrain, so mountainous and rugged, is by turns 
friglitening and inviting: at certain places in Yellow¬ 
stone, as at Yellowstone Lake, with its deep Mediter¬ 
ranean blue surrounded by the snow-capped peaks 
of the Tetons, nature seems to imitate the art of a 
Hollywood set; while at other places, where the gey¬ 
sers growl, roar, hiss and explode, the mud-pools 
bubble and the sulphur pools boil, Yellowstone re¬ 
sembles space-travel landscape. The park is made up 
of a series of plateaus - Central, Pitchstone and 
Mirror, varying from 7,000 to 8,500 feet above sea 
level. The plateaus in turn are enclosed by ridges and 
peaks which rise from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. The Con¬ 
tinental Divide crosses the park, and the region is 
segmented by lakes, creeks and rivers, the largest of 
which is the Yellowstone. The Yellowstone River 
contributes to the unreality of the region with its falls 
almost twice as high as the falls of the Niagara, and 
by having cut the enormous cleft of the Grand Can¬ 
yon (not to be confused with the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado), twenty miles long, 1,600 feet wide and 
1,200 feet deep. 

Although three tribes of Indians - the Sioux, the 
Algonquians and the Shoshones - originated near the 
sources of the Yellowstone, and although the Indians 
hunted the Park in former times, the tribes held in 
common a superstitious fear of the geysers and other 
geological oddities, and gave the area wide berth. 
Yellowstone was not discovered by whites until John 
Colter, a member of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
explored it in the winter of 1807-1808. Colters re¬ 
ports were discounted as tall tales, as were the more or 
less factual reports of the wonders of the area with 
which hunters, trappers and traders returned over the 
next sixty years. In the westward expansion after the 
Civil War, government parties mapped the area, ^d 
in 1872 President Grant signed the Bill establishing 
Yellowstone as the first National Park (no national 
park was established in Great Britain, where such 
conservation is urgently needed, until after the Second 

World War). 
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No longer deterred by superstition, Sheepeater In¬ 
dians today sell trinkets to many of the more than 
500,000 tourists who annually visit Yellowstone. 
Tourists come to see ‘Old Faithful’, the geyser which, 
among 3,000 other geysers, pools and springs, ex¬ 
plodes a jet of near-boiling water 170 feet into the 
atmosphere, every sixty-five minutes, more or less. 
In recent years increasing numbers of tourists brave 
temperatures of 90* F. in summer to fish, camp, and 
explore, and cold so intense as 40* below zero F. in 
winter to ski and snowshoe. Entire families tour the 
park for days and weeks on end in cars, caravans 
or on horseback. The streams abound with fish - 
eastern brook trout, Mackinaw and cutthroat trout, 
grayling, chub and even Loch Leven trout imported 
from Scotland. Fish may be taken without licence in 
season, but the plentiful game in the park is protected. 
Bison roam the eastern ranges, mountain goats can 
be sighted on the high slopes, and the grassy mea¬ 
dows teem with deer, elk, black and grizzly bear, and 
antelope. Ducks, geese, hawks and eagles, and even 
the rare trumpeter swans breed in Yellowstone, and 
the deciduous forest floors give nourishment to no 
less than 750 varieties of flowers. 

Family parties, girls in shorts or jodhpurs on holi¬ 
day, the glitter of modem hotels and cafeterias, black 
bears begging soft drinks - all serve only to enhance 
the sensation of unreality engendered by the obsidian 
cliff, the mud geysers, the Gallatin petrified forest or 
the vision at brightest midday of the Grand Can¬ 
yon with the sun glistening on the yellow stone which 
gives the park its name, a hawk circling silently, 
high above, and the thread of the river far below. 
But to see a fisherman on Yellowstone Lake just be¬ 
fore sundown, landing a trout and brushing away 
mosquitoes, is to return to reality. Certain vistas in 
Yellowstone suggest an Austrian valley or the Alps 
near Chamonix, but the combination of tourists’ 
camp-fires, the Sheepeater Indian with his moccasins 
for sale, the rustle of a porcupine in the brush and the 
twang of a Midwestern accent across the still water, 
could be only American. (Map XL) 

illustration: Page 220. 


The old York 

YORK, the county town of Yorkshire, 200 miles 
irom Undon, has been the chief city of the north of 


England for about two thousand years - Roman, 
Scandinavian and English. 

Edward 11 said that it smelt worse than any town 
in England: and when you walk through the 
Shambles (the Butchers’ Row which is mentioned in 
Domesday) you can believe it. Although the kennel 
down the middle of the alley is clean now, and no one 
will throw down slops on your head, the atmosphere 
of this street and of this city is still pungently medi¬ 
eval. But not entirely so. In the eighteenth century 
Lord Burlington led a vast attempt at rebuilding; his 
Mansion House (1726) and still more his elegant and 
austere Assembly Rooms with their forty-eight 
Corinthian columns (1736) were manifestoes of light 
in the land of darkness. 

The movement continued through the work of 
John Carr, who built Bootham Park, the Law Courts 
(1777) and the Prisons (1780); and the classical in¬ 
fluence was still dominant in 1820, when the York¬ 
shire Philosophical Society opened their Museum in 
the grounds of St Mary’s Abbey. There the old and 
the new confront each other through the whole circle 
of time; from the fourth century Multangular Tower 
of Roman Eboracum, through the tenth-century 
foundation of St Leonard’s Hospital (which King 
Athelstan opened in 936 in thanksgiving for the vic¬ 
tory won at Brunanburgh) and the thirteenth-century- 
Abbey itself, to the Doric porch of the imitation 
Greek temple of the Yorkshire Museum, within 
which you will find, not Apollo and Diana, but the 
thirteenth-century saints from the ruined Abbey out¬ 
side. 

In the perspective of history, Georgian York has 
settled down as a phase; York continued to be in¬ 
sanitary and smelly, as witness the Victorian map 
entry near the Railway Station: ‘Cholera burial 
ground’. In 1772 the Shambles had provoked some 
poignant reflections from an American visitor to this 
Holy City of churchmen and Quakers - the New Jer¬ 
sey Quaker, John Woolman: ‘Near large towns there 
are many beasts Slain to Supply the Market & from 
their Blood and filth ariseth that which mlxeth in the 
Air: this with the Cleaning of many Stables and other 
Scents in the Air in Citties in a calm, wettish time, is 
so opposite to the clean pure Country air that 1 think 
even the Minds of people are in some degree hindered 
from the pure Operation of the Holy Spirit, where 
they breathe a great deal in it.’ 

This was a novel opinion: in York dirt and sanc¬ 
tity had always gone together; for Woolman it was 
prophetic - he sickened with smallpox, died, and lies 
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buried in the Friends Burial Ground in York, in a 
district of wharves and slummy streets terribly scarred 
by bombs, and almost derelict. To find (after many 
enquiries) this patch of mown grass with the low 
headstones behind an abandoned meeting-house, is 
to feel at the opposite extreme of religious experience 
from the overwhelming and stupendous magnificence 
of the greatest building in York - the Minster, which 
rises and rises out of the huddle of streets. 

York has kept its medieval face more than any 
other city in Britain; which is due to ecclesiastical 
conservatism, with its centre in this huge cathedral, 
antiquarian passion and economic decay. The econ¬ 
omic decay began at the Reformation, when the 
shattering of the medieval framework coincided with 
a crisis in the wool trade (the staple of York), fol¬ 
lowed soon after by the decay of the Merchant Ad¬ 
venturers, who for two hundred years had practically 
ruled the city. (Their double-aisled fourteenth- 
century Hall, with its open wooden roof supported on 
central pillars, is one of the sights of York.) The 
ecclesiastical conservatism was inevitable in a city 
which, before the Reformation, had forty-one parish 
churches besides nine lesser chapels (three on 
bridges), four monasteries and nunneries, four 
friaries, one large and sixteen smaller hospitals and 
hospices (four for lepers) and nine guild halls. As 
early as the time of Constantine (who became Em¬ 
peror here) York had its Bishop, and in the time of 
Alcuin (eighth century) it was one of the great cul¬ 
tural centres of Europe, with a library second only to 
Rome’s. The crown of its pride is the Minster, largest 
of English medieval cathedrals, built and rebuilt 
from the little wooden church in the courtyard of the 
Roman praetorium where Edwin of Northumbria 
was baptized in a.d. 627. Today it glows once more 
with all the glory of its medieval glass - the East Win¬ 
dow of John Thornton, showing God the Alpha and 
Omega, from Creation to the Apocalypse; and the 
softer, watery green of the window of the Five Sisters 
- all now replaced and restored. York’s church his¬ 
tory has included everything from an unseemly 
squabble at an ecclesiastical meeting, when the Arch¬ 
bishop of York sat on the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury’s lap to stress their equality, to a massacre of 
a thousand Jews. 

The antiquarian passion which has kept York as it 
is, with the Minster, the complete circuit of its walls 
(two and a half miles of them, looking their best 
when all the daffodils are out), and its gates, its halls, 
churches and streets, with such names as Jubbergate 


and Whip-ma-whop-ma-gate, is best illustrated in its 
museums, which contain tessellated pavements, 
cooking-pots, bones, brooches and wisps of Roman 
hair held back with pins. The Railway Museum (with 
complete locomotives and rolling-stock) is one of the 
queerest, but the apotheosis of all, the collecting 
mania raised to genius, is the Folk Museum of ‘by¬ 
gones’, now housed in John Carr’s old Prison for Fe¬ 
males. This grew from a private collection made by a 
doctor who collected everything from trivets and 
wafi0e irons to a complete factory of tallow dips. They 
have been brilliantly arranged in rooms whose titbit 
is ‘The Street’ (first seen by the visitor, dramatically, 
from above through a window) in which tradesmen’s 
tools and wares are set out in fascinating complete¬ 
ness. 

Yet York had never become a dead show-piece of a 
city. The smell has gone, but streets where the houses 
lean together from side to side are still well painted 
and repaired, full of good shops. In York you can 
buy everything in these medieval alleys - secondhand 
books, a set of chessmen, a (new) church-tower 
clock, a fashionable evening dress, a Sung vase or a 
tape recorder. Medievalism here is smart - and a 
matter of course; not shabby and peculiar. As for 
continuity in another point, Roman York was a 
military base, and the H.Q. of the Ninth Legion from 
A.D. 72 or thereabout; it is still a barrack.town, H.Q. 
of the Northern Command of the British Army. 
(Map I.) 


a hell of a place' 

YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, in central 

California, embraces a superb area which has been 

famous for nearly a hundred years. The expedition of 

Joseph Walker may have come to the brink of the 

Yosemite Valley in 1833; but it seems that the first 

whites to enter this incredible place did so in 1851, 

when a punitive expedition under James D. Savage 

entered to pacify the Yosemite Indians under Tenaya. 

The expedition was fruitless; but during it a young 

soldier, Lafayette Bunnell, was so overwhelmed with 

the High Sierra scenery of the valley, which is the 

most beautiful valley in North America, that he 

braved Indian ambushes to explore, even alone, what 

we now know as Mirror Lake, Tenaya Canyon (after 

Continued on p* 423 
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Paris: headstones in the cemeter>, Montmartre 
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CHICAGO, the bridge opens across Michigan Boulevard. 
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BERLIN. The Tiergarten in decay after the Second World War. The statue of Frederick the Great looking towards 

the Sicgcs-Saulc (column of victory). 
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LONDON, the bar of a Victorian public-house in Duke of York Street, St James’s. 
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the Indian leader), Merced Canyon, and the incred¬ 
ible falls - Bridal Veil, 600 feet, Nevada. 594 feet. 
Yosemite, 1.430 and 320 in jumps. Probably he also 
saw the Ribbon. 1.612 feet, the highest known free 
leap fall in the world. These falls spill over the arms of 
hanging valleys left high by the e.^ceptionally deep 
ice-scouring and water-scourging of the Merced 
river - a scouring through granite. The principal 
granite crags which remain are the sheer slab-sided 
El Capitan, and the Half Dome, which is a near- 
precipice rising 4,000 feet above the valley. ‘Such 
things I never saw before and I doubt if they exist 
elsewhere’ gasped Bunnell on his return to camp. 
Savage looked around and grunted, 'It’s a hell of a 
place’. 

Yosemite was blessed from its earliest days with a 
devotee and naturalist, John Muir, from Scotland, 
who has been known as the Western Thoreau and 
who came out to Yosemite in 1868. He wrote to 
Emerson inviting him to join ‘in a month’s worship 
with Nature in the high temples of the great Sierra 
Crown beyond our holy Yosemite. It will cost you 
nothing save the time, and very little of that, for you 
will be mostly in Eternity’. Emerson, then an old 
man, came out west and reached Yosemite, writing 
in his journal that the grandeur of the Yosemite 
mountains was perhaps unmatched in all the world - 
‘here they strip themselves like athletes for exhibition 
and stand perpendicular granite walls, showing their 
entire height, and wearing a liberty cap of snow on 
the head’. This worship of Yosemite was the influence 
of Wordsworth and the Lake District (q.v.), trans¬ 
ferred to the New World. 

As early as 1864 the Yosemite Valley and the near¬ 
by Mariposa Grove of Big Trees {Sequoia gigantea), 
the world’s largest and oldest living organisms, had 
been made a protected area by Congress; and in 
1890 the Yosemite National Park was demarcated as 
the second of the vast national parks of the United 
States. Today the Park is interlaced by fine motor 
roads with numerous hotels, restaurants and ‘scenic 
points’ (in the Lake District of the eighteenth century 
such points were marked out as ‘stations’). Glacier 
Point, for instance, with its hotel and view point 
hangs 3,250 feet above the valley and can be reached 
from it in an hour and a half in a car at the legal 
speed. No doubt Muir, a confirmed foot-traveller, 
would have looked askance at this; but his passion¬ 
ate desenptions of the Sierra country and his eternal 
message of protection and conservation have brought 

the motor cars and their inhabitants to Yosemite. 

T 


Although not the highest, the Grizzly and Giant of 
the Mariposa Grove is one of the biggest trees in the 
world (trunk diameter 273, circumference 96, height 
209 feet), about 3,800 years old. A sequoia in the 
Merced grove is Yosemite’s tallest tree, 330 feet high. 
(The tallest, though not the bulkiest living tree in the 
world is the Founder’s Tree, a Sequoia gigantea, or 
Redwood, on Coast Redwood, also in California.) 
Yosemite has also many huge Douglas Firs, and 
sugar-pines, seventy-six different species of mammal, 
including two kinds of bear, cacomistle, wolverine, 
and mountain lion, and 217 kinds of bird out of 
about 790 species for all of North America, ranging 
from golden eagles to the delicious Red Anna, this 
last a minute, scarlet-bibbed, dusty green item of a 
humming-bird which winters in California. Eagle and 
Red Anna are not inept symbols for all the contrast¬ 
ing kinds of excellence of Yosemite, the tough and 
the tender, the mass and the detail, the naked granite 
and the blandness of Mirror Lake, the gorges and the 
natural meadows. (See also Yellowstone National 
Park and The Everglades.) (Map XL) 

illustration; Page 218. 


Rome - Greece - India - China 

YUN KANG,a village in Shansi province in North 
China, has notable cave-temples cut in the face of a 
sandstone cliff about half a mile long. Some are sev¬ 
eral storeys high. The walls and the pillars supporting 
the roofs are covered with images of Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas, the deities of the elaborate pantheon of 
Northern (Mahayana or ‘Great Wheel’) Buddhism, 
whose cult spread from North India through Central 
Asia to China. 

Yiin Kang village lies some ten miles west of Ta 
T’ung (in ancient times called P’ing Ch’eng), which in 
A.D. 398 became the capital of the T’o Pa, a people of 
Turkish race from Eastern Mongolia. Sixty-two years 
later the Buddhist monk T’an Yao advised the T’o 
Pa king. Wen Ch’eng, to build five cave-temples at 
Yun Kang, which had a suitable cliff and a water 
supply. It is probable that the place had already some 
sanctity, for the T’o Pa kings often went there to pray 
for rain. Before the downfall of the dynasty (in 535) 
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the whole cliff face was peppered with the openings alogists, botanists, and entomologists come here to 
leading to excavated chapels and with shallow niches collect rich harvests in the neighbourhood’, 
framing images cut in high relief. Twenty-one larger Zermatt in many ways was an English* creation 
caves, including T’an Yao’s original five, have walls John Ruskin and J.D. Forbes the geologist were early 
about thirty feet high. In some of them sits a large arrivals, both of them fascinated by the Matterhorn 
Buddha. Others are entirely covered by small niches (q.v.). Mineralogists and botanists merged into alpin- 
containing images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. ists. John Ball, scientist, politician, in love with 
The elongation, the delicate formalism of the drap- mountains and Alpine flora, first president of the Al- 
eries, the austere simplification of the human figure pine Club, started coming to Zermatt in the eighteen- 
and the sublime tranquility of the faces combine to forties. Through the eighteen-fifties and sixties clim- 
give an impression somewhat akin to the early Gothic bers such as Charles Hudson, Thomas Hinchcliffe, 
sculpture of the west. Hereford Brooke George, A. W. Moore, John Tyn- 

The best of these statues in the cliff at Yun Kang dale and Edward Whymper stepped out from Zer- 
rank with the noblest sculpture of any place or time; matt to climb the peaks which surround the Zermatt 
and they owe something to Greece by way of India - Valley - the Grand Cornier, the Dent d’Herens, the 
or at least to the Hellenistic art of the eastern Roman various summits of Monte Rosa (which gave its name 
Empire. {See also Tun Huang.) (Map X.) to the famous hotel) and at last the Matterhorn itself. 

Here, by the low stone wall outside the Monte Rosa, 
on which only the greatest guides ever sat, walked 
■ most of the men who helped to found the Alpine 

Club in 1857. Whymper, who was so very much the 
conqueror of the Matterhorn, drew the scene here, 
and called his drawing ‘The Club Room of Zermatt’. 
(Map VI.) 
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Below the Matterhorn 

African acropolis 

ZERMATT, in the Valais in Switzerland, is, 

above all, the village of the Matterhorn, five miles ZIMBABWE, in Southern Rhodesia, near Fort 

away, and the other great peaks of the Valaisan Alps. Victoria, has changed since the ivory-trader Adam 

In the golden age of mountaineering from 1840 to Renders stumbled upon the ruins in 1868. They were 

1865 it became the most popular of all the climbing choked with thorny scrub and trees, and the excitmg 

centres. passageway up to the Acropolis (less than two feet 

For a long while Zermatt was only a small group wide, at one point, between the sides of natura 

of cottages without an inn. ‘The house of the cure’, granite) had been filled in by the detritus of wntunes. 

wrote a guidebook of 1838, ‘offers its hospitalities. Nowadays a road goes to Zimbabwe, and one c^ 
and a worthier host than Jean Francois de la Costa motor up to the Acropolis and the Elliptic^ u m . 

cannot be found. In the little plain of Zermatt, situ- There is a hotel, and the ruins are clwr an pr 

ated amidst the grandest scenery of nature, sur- served and have their curator ; and their mys ery 

rounded by forests of pines and vast glaciers, is been solved, which makes Zimbabwe none ® 

placed, with its neat church, this elevated and retired mysterious in effect. ^ , 

village, with more cleanness and comfort among which drains south-east ^ ^ 

its inhabitants than is to be found in many places of the Indian Ocean more than 200 mi es aw 
greater pretensions.’ This, the guidebook hazarded, backed by hills. The plateau is dott an 
was due to the influx of strangers -‘for many miner- trees; here and there a reef, a opje. 
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outcrop of granite breaks the surface. The long, 
narrow kopje known as the Acropolis rises 350 feet 
above the neighbourhood. On one side there are 
eighty-foot precipices of granite, iron-stained and 
zebra-striped by water trickling down from the 
summit. Below the precipices a narrow track winds 
steeply up among the rocks towards the fortified prow 
of the kopje, the so-called 'Western Temple’ - forti¬ 
fied with high battered walls, the stones in dry 
courses, capped with small pinnacles. Natural pin¬ 
nacles of rock break up behind into a sky all too 
frequently grey and wet. The 'Eastern Temple’ walled 
off with the precipices below and the precipitous 
pinnacles above, is even more effective. From the 
Acropolis one looks across the trees of a brief valley 
to the shining grey elliptical wall around another 
group of ruins, which includes the famous conical 
tower. These arc perched on a lower outcrop of 
granite. The walls, the steps, the tower are impressive 
and starkly grow out of their environment; but the 
technique is crude. Thus where one wall comes to 
another, they are not made part and parcel of each 
other, but simply come as close as possible like the 
brick walls of the nursery. None the less, Zimbabwe 
represents organization and no small degree of 
civilization. The imagination jumped to solutions: 
long ago the Portuguese had identified Sofala (q.v.) 
down on the Mozambique coast with Ophir, associ¬ 
ated with gold, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba: 
Zimbabwe must also be linked to Ophir; it must be 
the entrepot for King Solomon’s mines, for the (far 
away) Rhodesian gold-field (much grubbing was done 
among the ruins and a certain number of gold ob¬ 
jects were found); it must have been built by Semitic 
or Arabic adventurers - and least of all could it have 
been built by mere Africans. In Southern Rhodesia 
and South Africa the origins of Zimbabwe stoked up 
political, emotional and racial heat. At last in 1929 
the controversy was settled: excavation proved an 
early date impossible and made a Bantu origin for 
Zimbabwe certain. Sealed under the original com¬ 
pact floors of granite chippings, glass beads were re¬ 
covered of a type found in Southern India and 
Malaya in the seventh to ninth centuries a.d. - which 
disposed of Solomon. The ruins were then assigned to 
the eighth or ninth centuries. Since that time radio- 
wrbon methods of dating have been applied to the 
timber supporting a drain in the Elliptical Building: 
this has given a slightly older date for Zimbabwe - 
between a.d. 459 and a.d. 689. But that still leaves 
the Bantu in possession. (Map VIII.) 


ZONS, on the western bank of the Rhine, seven 
miles above Diisseldorf, in the German province of 
North Rhine-Westphalia, is best approached the 
’wrong’ way. 

Come by the high road, and one uses a modem 
route to a medieval town islanded between its four¬ 
teenth-century walls and towers; and where the road 
comes Zons spills a little beyond the walls to meet it 
and to contact cars and lorries. Approach it, though, 
along the river which is held in at this point by a levee, 
or approach it (which is possible by car in dry 
weather) along the open lanes across the wide and 
open fields, on Uie side of the town towards Cologne; 
and then one understands Zons. The rich alluvial 
fields come right up to the old enclosing fortifications: 
right up to the farm-buildings now half in and half 
out of the ruined castle: land without, farmsteads 
within. No farmstead could be more clean of weeds 
and rubbish than this one in the ruined castle - the 
stables, the cowsheds, the sties, the courtyard. Yet 
medieval ways for a farm between these medieval 
walls: there are no machines. Cows are milked by 
hand; there are fifteen horses, but no tractors. 

In the town, clamped inside the walls which meant 
security and are no longer required to secure the 
people in that way, here are all the houses, all the 
cobbled alleys, and here (the lowings of cattle sound 
surprisingly and with hollowness from beyond a tall 
wide blank door) all the other farmsteads. And again 
the cobbled alleys are clean; though smells cannot be 
entirely banished. 

Zons is complete. The twentieth century is tacked on 
a little outside; one can drink beer or wine on a wall- 
terrace, from which the Rhine is invisible behind the 
levee, and the steamers of the Rhine as well, but not 
their funnels and masts as they hurry indifferently by 
on a great waterway of nations. But here is the walled- 
off and walled-in organization of life, castle, farms, 
church, inns, homes, wells and a great towm windmill 
(no longer used) in one comer against the ramparts. 
The unhedged, different coloured, different cropped 
fields wheel away to the horizon towards Cologne; and 
the ancient social arrangements of Zons continue 
working. If people come because Zons isquiet, ’quaint’ 
and picturesque, although openly out of the way, 
Zons is also a lesson in historical and psychological 
geography. Also, for a change, this famous township is 
happily free of all works of art except itself. (Map VI.) 
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CAiM TOWN, ‘ tabiccloih’ ; clouds curling over Table Mountain. 
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BOTALLACK MiNF, Cornwall. (Near Land s End.) 
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I orcst Jt HI I I M, at the mouth of the Amazon. 
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.■ilaska 

Pribilof Islands 

290 

Algeria 

The M’zab 

239 

Arabia 

Mukalla 

237 

Shibam 

342 

Tarim 

376 

Argentina 

Buenos Aires 

53 

Misiones 

231 

The Pampa 

262 

Salta 

327 

Santiago del Estero 

336 

Atlantic 

Ascension Island 

16 

Falkland Islands 

113 

Rockall 

303 

St Helena 

308 

The Salvages 

328 

Australia 

Adelaide 

3 

Alice Springs 

8 

Ayers Rock 

20 

Botany Bay 

50 

Canberra 

60 

Kalgoorlie 

162 

Melbourne 

210 

Sydney 

356 

Austria 

Innsbruck 

152 

Salzburg 

329 

Vienna 

395 

Bolivia 

Potosi 

289 

Sajama 

310 

Lake Titicaca 

381 



PAC.B 

Brazil 


Belem 

42 

Iguassu Falls 

150 

Rio de Janeiro 

301 

British Homluras 


Belize 

44 

Burma 


Cheduba 

69 

Kalaw 
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Kengtung 

184 

Mandalay 

207 

Marble Rocks 

208 

Mergui 

212 

Mogok 

233 

Mong Nai 

233 

Pagan 

260 

Popa 

288 

Sagaing 

307 

The Salween 

329 

Sclagiri 

340 

Thandwe 

378 

Canada 


Montreal 

235 

St Lawrence River 

310 

Ceylon 


Kandy 

163 

Chile 


Arica 

15 

Cape Horn 

62 

Chilo6 

88 

Copiapo 

92 

Juan Ferndndez Islands 

160 

Santiago de Chile 

335 

Uspallata Pass 

387 

Valparaiso 

389 


China, etc. 

Anyang 11 


Ching-te-chen 
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The Great Wall 

140 

Kashgar 

166 

Macao 

203 

Tun Huang 

385 

Yangtze Gorges 

402 

Yun Kang 

423 

Colombia 

Lake Guatavita 

141 

Denmark 

Laeso 

191 

Ecuador 

Galdpagos Islands 

117 

Guayaquil 

142 

Quito 

296 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

7 

Bahariya 

22 

Cairo 

57 

Heliopolis 

147 

Karnak 

165 

Laxor 

203 

Nile 

251 

The Pyramids 

295 

Sinai 

344 

Suez Canal 

355 

Wadi Natrun 

396 

Bigland 

Abbotsbury 

1 

Avebury 

19 

Bath 

40 

Beachy Head 

41 

Botallack Mine 

49 

Brighton 

50 

Cambridge 

59 

Canterbury 
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